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Fancy's  Masquerade. 


Wand'ring  snony  meadows  o'er, 
Game  a  pretty  child  to  me, 

And  a  golden  bow  he  bore, 
While  as  blithe  as  any  bee 
Bang  his  voice  across  the  lea, 
"Follow,  follow,  follow  me  I" 

"Who  then  art  thou,  dear  my  child? 
Sure  I've  seen  that  shining  bow. 

But  that  laughter  gay  and  wild 
Sounds  not  like  the  voice  I  know, 
That  is  ever  soft  and  low," 
"  Follow,  follow,  where  I  go ! " 

*'I  am  Love,  thy  lord  and  king. 
See  you  not  my  arrows  here  ? 

Hark  I  their  barbed  pointlets  ring 
In  my  quiver  crystal-clear! 
Come,  if  Love  to  thee  be  dear. 
Follow,  follow,  all  that  hear ! 
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Fancy s  Masquerade, 

**  Fresh  and  fiedr  delights  are  mine. 

All  the  pleasures  of  the  earth ; 
All  the  sweetest  eyes  that  shine. 

Shine  for  me,  there  is  no  dearth 

Where  I  am  of  joy  or  mirth. 

All  things  bright  for  me  haTO  birth/' 

''Sweet  my  child,  I  know  thee  now. 

Thou  art  Fancy,  &ir  and  fireel 
Thou  may'st  mask  that  sonny  brow. 

But  thy  rainbow  wings  I  see. 

Vain  thy  masking,  dear,  for  me, 

Well  I  know  true  Love  from  thee! 

''He  hath  eyes  as  bright  as  thine. 

But  they  wear  a  softer  sheen. 
And  a  sadness  half-divine 

Veils  the  sweetness  of  his  mien ; 

Yes,  whee'er  his  face  hath  seen, 

Knoweth  it  from  thine,  1  ween! 

**  All  the  voices  of  the  earth 

Gall  him  excellent  and  great. 
But  Grief,  hand-in-hand  with  Mirth 

Still  doth  on  his  footsteps  wait; 

And  the  shadowy  wings  oi  Fate 

Darken  o'er  his  royal  state! 

"On  his  left  hand  and  his  right. 

Pain  and  Pleasure  equal  go. 
And  before  his  eyes,  the  sight 

Of  the  anguish  and  the  woe 

That  his  dearest  ones  must  know, 

Maketh  still  his  laughter  low. 

**  Vain  thy  pretty  masquerade. 

Fancy  fleet!— on  Love  alone 
Can  those  constant  hearts  be  stayed, 

That  have  once  his  secrets  known: 

When  thy  fiekoile  wings  have  flown, 

His  sway  hath  but  stronger  grown  I " 

Katb  Hillabi>. 
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The  Doings  and  Misdoings  of  Milston. 


CHAPTER   XL 


WOO'D     AND     MARRIED 


Mrs.  Ebury  having-  been  made  distinctly  to  understand  by  her 
hosband  that  Mary  was  not  to  be*  bullied  for  the  short  time  she 
remained  at  the  Park  before  her  marriage,  things  went  on  rather 
more  smoothly  between  the  aunt  and  niece,  besides  the  former  being 
a  little  afraid  of  Clarence  Harcourt,  caused  her  to  maintain  a  dignified 
reserve  towards  them  both,  that  was  only  negatively  aggressive. 

The  arrangements  for  her  trousseau,  for  which  her  uncle  had  given 
her  an  adequate  sum  of  money,  and  consultations  with  her  cousins  and 
mUliner,  gave  Mary  full  employment,  and  drove  away  all  regretful 
thoughts,  during  the  few  weeks  antecedent  to  the  wedding  day. 

No  alterations  were  to  be  made  at  the  Priory  except  in  the 
furnishing  of  those  rooms  specially  intended  for  Mary's  use,  and  it  was 
CO  her  bedroom  and  boudoir,  therefore,  that  Clarence  spent  all  the 
money  and  taste  that  his  affection,  aided  by  the  upholsterer,  could 
suggest.  She  was  childishly  anxious  to  see  what  was  being  done  for 
her  benefit,  but  no  prayers  on  her  part  prevailed  over  Harcourt  to 
make  him  grant  her  request 

His  reply  was  always  in  the  same  words — "  Wait,  and  you  will  see.** 

At  last  when  it  wanted  but  two  days  to  their  wedding,  he  informed 
them  that  the  rooms  were  ready,  inviting  them  all  at  the  same  time  to 
come  and  see  them. 

The  Cstmily  went  en  masse — Mrs.  Ebury's  digfnity  even  having  to 
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4  The  Doings  and  Misdoings  of  Milston, 

give  way  to  curiosity,  and  Mary  herself  not  the  least  excited  of  the 
party. 

"At  last,"  she  said,  as  they  crowded  up  the  chief  staircase  at  the 
Priory,  "  we  shall  get  access  to  this  Bluebeard's  chamber.  Now," 
holding  up  the  key  Clarence  had  presented  her  on  her  arrival,  "  who 
has  the  most  courage  and  will  enter  first  ?  " 

''Open  the  door,  and  don't  be  silly,"  exclaimed  matter-of-fact 
Ethel.  "  I  want  to  see  these  wonderful  rooms,  and  don't  like  being 
kept  waiting.'* 

Clarence  stood  smiling  by  whilst  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  had 
the  boudoir  into  which  the  girls  rushed  been  really  a  cupboard  of 
skeletons,  it  could  not  have  elicited  more  expressions  of  surprise  than 
it  did,  although  they  were  all  cries  of  delight  rather  than  terror. 

"  Beautiful !  "  It  was  as  beautiful  a  bower  as  ever  lover  devised 
for  the  reception  of  his  mistress,  with  hangings  of  pale  blue  satin  and 
white  muslin ;  chairs  of  which  no  one  matched  the  other,  and  a  Sevres 
china  tete-a-tete  service  on  a  little  crooked-legged  table.  Miniatures 
and  gems,  knick-knacks  of  much  value  and  no  use,  interspersed  with 
stands  of  flowers  wherever  they  could  be  placed,  formed  such  a  tout 
ensemble  as  could  not  have  been  expected  anywhere  out  of  a  fairy 
palace. 

Clarence  stood  just  within  the  door,  which,  like  the  panels,  was 
pale  maple  relieved  by  gold,  watching  the  effect  of  his  "  surprise  "  on 
Mary. 

"  Dear  Clarence,"  she  said,  when,  tired  of  admiring,  she  turned  to 
him  with  the  utmost  graciousness,  ''how  kind  you  are.  It  is  a 
thousand  times  prettier  than  I  thought  it  would  be.  It  is  lovely ;  and 
my  favourite  colour  is  this  delicate  blue.     Thank  you,  so  much. 

"Your  pleasure  has  already  thanked  me  much  more  than  I 
deserve,"  he  answered  ;  **  but  now,  come  and  look  at  your  other 
room." 

This  was  just  as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  the  boudoir,  and  when  every- 
thing had  been  examined  and  remarked  upon,  they  all  returned  to  the 
sitting-room  and  sat  down. 
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The  Doings  and  Misdoings  of  Milsion.  5 

**  Well  I "  exclaimed  Rhoda,  after  a  silence,  "  I  don't  know  that  I 
skwld  object  to  be  married  myself."  Then  to  Ethel,  confidentially, 
"  Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  men  in  the  long  run  are  as  chivalrous  as 
our  Don  Quixote  here  ?  " 

Ethel  shook  her  head  with  a  wisdom  beyond  her  years. 

"  Not  one  in  a  thousand,"  she  answered,  decidedly. 

"  But  what  is  this  ?  Oh,  how  sweetly  pretty  I  "  exclaimed  Mary, 
as  for  the  first  time  a  gay-looking  red  and  white  straw  pagoda, 
ornamented  with  a  quantity  of  little  brass  bells,  attracted  her  atten- 
tion ;  **  It  must  be  a  home  for  Fussy." 

Harcourt's  face  beamed  with  smiles,  as  if  reflecting  the  brightness 
of  Mary's  own,  as  he  answered— 

"  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  build  a  new  shrine  for  you, 
and  leave  Fuss  out  in  the  cold :  so  you  must  present  her  this  with  my 
compliments,  and  I  hope  the  young  lady  will  approve  of  it." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  she  will  like  it  very  much,"  said  Mary,  "dear 
little  dog.     I  will  give  it  her  with  your  love,  Clarence." 

Then,  there  being  nothing  more  to  examine,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Ebury 
derived  no  benefit  and  small  pleasure  from  the  sight  of  another 
person's  prosperity,  she  proposed  they  should  return  home. 

"  But  I  wanted  to  have  stayed,"  and  Mary  pretended  to  pout. 

*'  Your  being  torn  away  before  your  curiosity  is  fully  satisfied,  will 
make  you  all  the  more  eager  to  come  back,"  replied  Harcourt,  in  a 
whisper ;  "  therefore  I  think  I  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Aunt  Letitia." 

But  although  Harcourt  was  pointedly  civil  to  Mrs.  Ebury,  she  was 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  her  visit' ; 
so  that  on  descending  from  the  carriage  she  went  straight  to  her 
husband,  under  pretence  of  asking  him  a  question,  that  she  might 
unburden  her  mind  of  the  impressions  of  the  day. 

**  I  have  just  come  back  from  the  Priory,"  she  began ;  "  where  we 
have  all  been  to  look  at  the  rooms  Mr.  Harcourt  has  re-furnished.  I 
think  I  never  saw  anything  so  ridiculous  in  my  life — a  boudoir  fit  for 
a  duchess,  one  mass  of  satin  and  lace  and  fiowers.  I  suppose  Mary 
is  to  be  fussed  over,  as  if  she  were  something  out  of  the  common  way 
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7 he  Doings  and  Misdoings  of  Milston. 

she  was  in  her  poor  father's  time.  Why,  Mr.  Harcourt  has 
even  got  a  house  for  the  dog*,  covered  with  gold  ornaments." 

"  Well,  what  if  he  has,"  answered  Mr.  Ebury ;  "  it  is  natural 
enough,  he  is  fond  of  the  girl." 

"  Fond  of  her — yes — a  man  may  be  fond  of  his  wife,  but  he  need 
not  make  a  fool  of  her !  "  said  the  lady,  with  asperity. 

Mr.  Etxiry  was  busy,  and  did  not  want  to  be  interrupted. 

''  I  do  not  think  it  concerns  us,"  he  answered ;  *'  let  Harcourt 
manage  his  own  af^irs.     He  is  not  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  you." 

**  Of  me,  indeed !  I  should  hope  not.  I  hate  women  submitting  to 
be  treated  at  if  they  were  irrational  beings^  and  only  to  be  bought 
with  toys  and  presents.  Why,  I  actually  heard  her  say  that  a 
valuable  Dresden  plate  and  bowl  in  the  drawing-room  should  be 
used  for  Fuss — for  a  dog  to  eat  her  dinner  on — and  Mr.  Harcourt 
agreed,  and  looked  in  no  way  shocked  at  the  idea.  It  mi^kes  me 
sick.  I  believe  Mary  would  be  quite  content  to  be  placed  in  some 
niche  and  worshipped.     Her  vanity  is  really  frightful." 

«  We  shall  be  rid  of  her  and  her  shortcomings  in  a  couple  of  days 
now,"  said  Mr.  Ebury ;  "  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  slie  is  gone, 
although  I  do  not  think  she  is  at  all  a  bad  girl,  taking  her  one  way 
and  another.  I  cannot  tell  why  you  have  such  a  prejudice  against 
her  ?  " 

**  Prejudice  I  "  retorted  Mrs.  Ebury — but  that  was  the  only  word 
she  uttered  as  she  left  the  room. 

Perhaps  at  this  particular  time,  Clarence  Harcourt  and  Mary  were 
as  happy  as  they  well  could  be,  and  had  no  adverse  winds  come  to 
shatter  the  frail  bark  of  their  mutual  contentment,  who  knows  but  that 
the  rest  of  their  lives  might  have  passed  in  smooth  water  ? 

Mary  received  some  presents ;  not  many,  however,  for  since  the 
Admiral's  death  most  of  his  former  friends  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  had  left  a  daughter,  and  those  who  had  been  ready  to  give 
when  she  wanted  for  nothing,  were  less  generous  now  when  their 
kindness  would  have  been  better  appreciated. 

Sir  Robert  Can*   had    sent  congratulations  to  Harcourt  on  his 
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approaching  marriag^e  through  his  mother,  begging  her  at  the  same 
time  to  buy  a  present  for  Mary ;  so  that  one  day  she  received  a  little 
parcel  from  Lady  Lucy,  which,  on  opening,  she  found  contained  a 
locket,  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  donor. 

Mary  was  alone  when  Sir  Robert  Carr's  gift  was  put  into  her  hand, 
and  she  showed  it  to  no  one ;  neither  did  she  mention  that  she  had 
recehred  it,  but  hid  it  away  carefully  at  the  bottom  of  her  dressing- 
case,  as  one  might  bury  a  thing  one  loved  and  had  a  tender  memory  of. 

The  church  was  crowded  on  the  wedding  day ;  all  Milston  being 
present  to  witness  what  was  a  rare  ceremony  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  marriage  proceeded  in  regular  form — the  knot  was  firmly  tied 
by  the  old  rector,  Mr.  Warwick,  that  made  Harcourt  and  Mary  man 
and  wife,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  the  happy  pair  were  seen  in  a 
travelling  carriage  on  their  way  to  the  railway  station. 

Milston  was  a  little  upset  by  the  transaction  of  the  morning,  for  as 
Miss  Henrietta  Twig  observed  to  Miss  Maria  Duer,  speaking  as  if  she 
bad  been  at  some  theatrical  entertamment,  and  just  come  out  from 
the  gas  into  daylight— 

**'  Early  entertainments  somehow  unlit  one  for  spending  the  rest  of 
the  day  quietly.     They  make  one  feel  restless  and  unsettled." 

Opinions  varied  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  contracting  parties, 
some  declaring  the  bride  to  have  looked  lovely  and  the  bridegroom 
handsome,  whilst  others  said  she  was  too  pale  for  beauty,  and  he  too 
dark  and  grave  for  his  part  in  the  performance. 

''  I  thought  Miss  Ebury — Mrs.  Clarence  Harcourt  I  should  say- 
made  a  very  stylish  bride — quite  the  lady,  did  not  you  ?  "  said 
Miss  Duer. 

"I  never  admired  her  myself,"  replied  Henrietta;  ''an  artful 
designing  girl — but  I  say  nothing." 

Notwithstanding  which  assumption  of  reticence.  Miss  Twig  had  not 
scrupled  to  affirm  pretty  frequently  of  late,  that  Mary  had,  in  marry- 
ing Clarence,  taken  away  her  lover,  "  for  men,"  she  said,  ''are  so  vain 
tiiat  flatter  and  cajole  them  ever  so  little,  and  you  may  twist  any  one 
of  them  round  your  finger.     Not  that  J  should  ever  think  of  marrying 
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without  mamma's  consent,  and  mamma  never  approved  of  Mr. 
Harcourt." 

During  thi^  conversation  the  ladies  were  standing  near  the  rectory 
gate,  at  which  they  saw  Mr.  Warwick  talking  with  the  lately-made 
widower,  Mr.  Saunders,  who,  on  perceiving  them,  hastily  said  good- 
bye, and  turned  away  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  them.  The  rector, 
however,  who  was  old  and  feeble,  was  not  so  happy  in  effecting  his 
escape,  so  that  he  fell  an  easy  victim  to  Miss  Henrietta  Twig's 
blandishments. 

"  Quite  a  gay  time  of  it,  have  we  not  had,  sir  ?  "  she  said,  with 
much  sprightliness  of  manner.  "  They  say  one  marriage  makes  others. 
And  so  Miss  Ebury  is  Miss  Ebury  no  more !  " 

Mr.  Warwick  gave  a  furtive  look  behind  him,  as  if  meditating  flight 
l)efore  answering,  for  he  was  a  shy  man,  and  not  fond  of  the  society 
of  ladies,  but  as  there  appeared  no  succour  at  hand  and  the  enemy 
was  in  front,  instead  of  running  away  he  turned  and  faced  it. 

"  I  have  known  Mary  since  her  girlhood,"  he  said ;  "  I  christened 
her,  and  I  never  married  any  one  with  greater  satisfaction,  for  I 
believe  Mr.  Harcourt  to  be  a  thorough  gendeman,  and  a  kind  one. 
I  hope  they  will  be  happy." 

"  Lovely  weather,  is  it  not  ?  "  continued  Henrietta,  wishing  to  detain 
the  rector. 

"  Very  seasonable  indeed,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you,"  and 
Mr.  Warwick  again  glanced  behind  him,  not  this  time  in  vain ;  for 
there  was  a  raw-looking  girl  without  hat  or  bonnet  running  quickly 
down  the  path  by  long  strides  towards  him.  "  If  you  please,  sir,  Mrs. 
Carstairs  says,  as  you  had  belter  come  in,  the  sun  will  soon  be  down." 

The  rector  bowed  his  meek  head.  "  Then  I  will  wish  you  " 
But  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  Miss  Twig  was 
down  upon  him  with — 

"  By  the  bye,  I  had  just  forgotten  to  ask  you  a  question,  sir ;  you 
said  in  your  sermon  last  Sunday " 

**  Excuse  me,  my  dear  lady,  if  I  appear  rude  in  interrupting  you, 
but  I  cannot  stay  JUst  now." 
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**  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  again  presenting  herself ;  "  Mrs. 
Carstairs  says  as  you  are  to  come  in  at  onest." 

•*  Directly,  directly,"  murmured  the  old  gendeman,  evidendy 
alarmed  at  the  second  summons.  "  Tell  Mrs.  Carstairs  I  am  coming. 
Good-bye,  ladies — your  most  obedient,'*  and  Mr.  Warwick  tottered 
off. 

**  That  odious  woman  will  not  trust  her  master  out  of  her  sight 
for  a  moment/'  said  Henrietta  to  Miss  Duer.  "  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  is  married  to  her  some  day.  Well,  there's  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  Mr.  Warwick  is  quite  the  gentleman,  my  dear,"  returned  Miss 
Doer,  '*  and  is  reported  to  be  enormously  rich." 

The  rector  of  Milston,  now  under  discussion,  was  a  better  man 
than  he  was  a  curer  of  souls,  as  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  so 
that  those  who  could  hear  his  sermons  could  not  understand  them. 
If  the  seed  sown,  therefore,  sometimes  fell  on  stony  ground,  it  was  not 
so  much  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  hearers,  as  the  want  of  power  in 
their  pastor  who  had  to  combat  both  against  natural  imperfection 
and  a  set  of  false  teeth. 

Mr.  Warwick's  character  might  have  been  termed  a  negative 
radier  than  a  positive,  for  he  was  neither  hot  nor  cold — neither  a 
brave  soldier  in  his  profession  nor  a  deserter,  and  if  he  did  no  good, 
he  did  not  do  any  harm. 

The  rectory  was  a  fine  substantial  house,  well-appointed  in  every 
respect,  and  only  wanted — so  said  the  Milston  ladies — **a  mistress." 
But  this  they  had  declared  for  so  long  and  with  so  little  effect,  that 
they  had  become  tired  of  making  the  same  remark,  and  one  by  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Henrietta  Twig,  the  baffled  army  of  spinsters 
had  beat  a  retreat.  Mr.  Warwick  was  no  longer  made  the  recipient 
of  all  the  cushions  and  slippers  worked  in  the  neighbourhood ;  these 
works  of  art  being  now  transferred  to  his  curate,  who  being  too 
young  and  poor  to  keep  a  duenna,  was  permitted  to  receive  giffs  from 
the  hands  of  the  devout  without  question.  The  rector,  now  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year  and  getting  very  infirm,  was  entii*ely  ruled  by  his 
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housekeeper,  Mrs.  Carstairs,  who  would  have  married  him  long  ago 
had  he  not — warned  by  the  mistake  a  friend  of  his  had  made — shown 
a  firmness  on  this  one  point  he  was  incapable  of  displaying  on  any 
other.  He  loved  a  good  dinner  and  feared  losing  his  cook.  His 
friend  the  Reverend  Samuel  Oliver  had  possessed  one  who  dressed 
wild  fowl  to  perfection.  This  was  his  favourite  dish,  so  that  every 
winter  when  the  frost  set  in,  and  mallard  and  teal  were  plentiful, 
Maria  threatened  to  leave  her  situation  unless  her  wages  were  raised. 
Mr.  Oliver  actually  trembled  when  he  thought  that  some  day  she 
might  do  as  she  said  ;  and  as  year  by  year  went  on  and  her  demands 
became  more  exorbitant,  he  determined  to  marry  her  and  so  secure  a 
cook  without  wages  for  life. 

They  were  married,  but  no  sooner  had  they  returned  from  church 
than  the  ungrateful  Maria  plumped  herself  down  on  the  drawing, 
room  sofa  and  emphatically  declared  she  had  cooked  his  last  dinner. 
And  she  kept  her  word. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TRI   BSOnnONO    07    THE   END. 


Thb  first  place  where  the  newly  married  pair  halted  for  any  time 
during  their  tour,  was  Heidelberg,  which  town,  arriving  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  they  found  in  summer  glory  of  sunny  skies,  and 
luxuriant  verdure.  They  had  come  leisurely  up  the  Rhine,  taking 
their  pleasure  in  a  careless,  indulgent  manner,  whilst  lingering  out 
thefr  holiday  as  long  as  they  could. 

They  had  stopped  to  see  everything  that  was  worth  visiting  on 
the  way,  and  Mary  had  been  very  happy,  fancying  her  whole  life  for 
the  future  was  to  be  one  long  honeymoon,  for  she  had  given  orders 
only  to  find  herself  obeyed ;  Harcourt  devoting  himself  to  minister  to 
her  comfort  and  pleasure  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
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She  had  procured  ^  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine/'  which  she  made 
Urn  read  out  loud  to  her,  imagining  herself  Gertrude  whilst  he  was 
Trevyllian. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  die  very  young,  Clarence,  would  you  grieve 
moch  ?  "  she  said  to  him  one  evening  when  he  closed  the  book,  having 
just  finished  the  account  of  the  heroine's  death. 

''  You  always  make  me  think  of  a  child  playing  with  edged  tools,'' 
be  answered.  **  Why,  Mary,  dear,  will  you  lightly  handle  subjects 
you  should  know  wound  and  hurt  ?  " 

"But  would  you  grieve  for  me  as  Trevyllian  did  for  her?"  she 
continaed. 

Harcourt  was  annoyed  by  her  pertinacity,  but  he  answered  her 
calmly^-    . 

"  Yes,  Mary,  I  should  grieve  for  you,  unless  my  feelings  had  under- 
gone a  very  great  alteration  before  then.  Now  let  us  change  the 
subject,  for  this  one  does  not  please  me.  We  should  all  be  ready  to 
go  when  death  calls  us,  but  sentimental  conjectures  of  the  sort  you 
are  inclined  to  indulge  in  are  morbid,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
anything  more  of  them." 

''  I  think  you  are  very  cross  and  unkind,  Clarence ;  you  used  to  be 
sympatfietic,  and  now  you  are  always  lecturing  me,"  replied  Mary, 
almost  in  tears. 

« I  used  to  be  much  as  I  am  now,  my  dear,"  he  said,  kissing  her ; 
^  but  do  not  try  and  pick  quarrels  for  the  sake  of  making  them  up 
only.     We  shall  weary  of  it  before  long." 

Next  day  as  they  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  in  the  balmy  air 
of  the  sunmier  afternoon,  Mary  said,  looking  back  the  way  they  had 
come— 

*^  I  like  to  see  the  water  close  up  in  our  wake,  leaving  no  trace  of 
our  progress  through  it — blotting  out  the  past,  as  it  were.  A  few 
bubbles,  and  afterwards,  nothing." 

*'  When  did  you  take  to  moralizing  ?  "  laughed  Clarence,  gaily ; 
"look  round  about  at  the  scenery,  the  hills  and  vineyards,  and  that 
mined  castle  yonder.    There  are  other  things  than  air  bubbles  in  this 
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life,  Mary,  much  beauty  and  much  sorrow — periods  of  promise  and  of 
decay — and  each  and  al!  in  its  proper  season.*' 

"  How  charming-  the  banks  of  this  river  are,"  she  observed,  eagfer 
to  change  the  subject.  **  We  must  return  this  same  way,  Clarence, 
for  we  shall  hardly  see  anything*  lovelier.  Are  you  agreed  ?  "  with  a 
pretty  questioning  look  that  did  not  wait  for  a  reply. 

Mary,  never  having  been  abroad  before,  was  delighted  at  first  with 
the  novelty  of  everything.  After  they  got  to  Heidelberg,  there  were 
the  quaint  dresses  of  the  German  children  to  look  at ;  the  pretty  trifles 
in  Bohemian  glass  and  carved  wood  in  the  shop  windows,  with  the 
open  air  concerts  at  the  cafes,  and  all  the  things  that  make  foreign 
life  so  much  less  heavily  respectable  and  expensive  than  our  own. 
But  before  long  she  began  to  grow  discontented,  fancying  that  her 
husband's  attention  was  not  so  undivided  as  it  had  been,  which  made 
her  so  exacting  thai  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  her 
demands,  or  to  keep  from  discussion  that  ended  in  dispute. 

The  German  ladies,  while  drinking  their  coffee  and  listening  to  the 
band,  usually  employed  their  fingers  ;  and  Mary,  seeing  that  knitting 
was  a  favourite  pursuit,  proposed  getting  some  needles  and  wool, 
that  she  might  knit  like  the  rest. 

*'  I  will  make  you  a  pair  of  socks,"  she  said  to  Harcourt. 

"  It  will  be  very  kind  of  you,"  he  replied ;  **  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged — ^particularly  if  you  do  not  insist  upon  my  wearing  them 
afterwards." 

"  You  are  rapidly  altering  for  the  worse,  Clarence,"  she  said,  crossly ; 
**  where  this  will  end,  I  cannot  say.  There  was  a  time  when  you 
would  have  considered  it  an  honour  to  have  worn  anything  I  had 
made." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  answered  her  husband,  **  but  you  should  remember 
all  that  was  before  marriage." 

''  I  cannot  see  why  that  should  make  any  difference,  and  if  I  had 
ever  thought  that  it  would " 

"  You  would  have  kept  me  dangling  after  you,  for  the  natural  term 
of  my  life." 
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"  I  certainly  should  not  have  married  you,"  replied  Mary,  hotly. 

**  However,  as  you  have  committed  that  folly,"  said  Harcourt,  "  we 
must  both  try  and  make  the  fc>est  of  it.  I  shall  not  require  you  to 
black  my  boots  just  yet.  Where  will  your  Majesty  please  to  go 
to-day  ?  " 

"  It  b  becoming  very  hot  here — ^almost  insufferable ;  I  really  think 
I  prefer  remaining  in-doors,"  replied  Mary. 

*'  I  believe  we  should  have  done  wiser  in  going  to  the  Highlands 
this  time  of  year,  rather  than  coming  here,  but  a  certain  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  would  hear  of  nothing  else,  and  therefore  she 
must  consent  to  be  grilled  alive,  or  return  home  again." 

"  Could  we  not  go  somewhere  away  for  coolness  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

"  We  shall  find  no  coolness,  my  child,  anywhere  now,  and  I  really 
think  we  should  be  more  comfortable  at  home,  than  wandering  about 
in  a  half-melted  state." 

"  It  certainly  is  dreadfully  warm,  but  I  do  not  care  to  go  back  so 
soon.  Let  us  stay,  at  any  rate  till  next  week ;  and  then,  if  the 
weather  is  no  cooler,  we  will  return  to  England.  How  long  have  we 
been  a>yay  ? " 

"  Nearly  a  month.     Are  you  not  home-sick  ?  " 

"  Homesick  ?  "  replied  Mary,  bitterly ;  "  what  sort  of  a  home  had 
I  ?  neither  home  nor  friend.     They  had  both  left  me." 

"  Do  you  call  your  uncle  and  aunt  and  your  cousins  no  one  ? " 

••  I  like  my  cousins  well  enough,"  said  Mary ;  "  they  behaved 
much  better  to  me  than  Aunt  Letitia  did,  but  I  do  not  care  to  go 
back  to  them.  If  it  were  not  so  oppressively  hot,  I  should  prefer 
remaining  here  altogether." 

One  of  their  favourite  resorts  was  the  ruined  castle  of  Heidelberg, 
for  here  among  the  shady  woods  the  sun  could  not  penetrate,  so  that 
the  walks  were  cool,  even  at  midday.  Mary  and  Harcourt  spent 
many  a  day  here,  for  after  climbing  the  steep  and  uneven  Burgweg 
Strausse,  the  repose  afforded  by  the  leVel  terraces  and  benches  to  sit 
down  on  was  very  acceptable. 

**  Do  you  intend  sketching  ?  "  said  Clarence,  one  day,  seeing  Mary 
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stop,  and  look* with  a  critical  eye  at  the  beaatifiil  sanken  tower, 
dolfaed  with  ivy  like  a  inande. 

^I  was  coQsderin^  whether  it  would  be  a  good  subject.  No,  I 
never  can  manage  ardiitectore ;  let  os  go  on  to  the  Terrace." 

"  It  win  be  very  warm  there,"  answered  Harcourt. 

**  No,  it  won't.  There  wfll  be  a  breeze  from  the  river,  and  if  there 
is  not  I  shall  go  all  the  same,  as  I  want  to  draw  it.'' 

They  went  on  to  the  Terrace,  which  beiqg  only  protected  on  the  hill 
side  bya  short  hedge, was  quite  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  rery  hot ;  but 
Mary,  having  declared  her  intention  of  going  there,  persisted  in  doing 
so,  si»te  of  Haroourt's  advice  to  the  contrary. 

**  This  place  will  do  capitally,"  she  said,  ''  and  you  can  hold  my 
umbrella  over  me  whilst  I  sketdi.  That  distance  wfll  come  in  very 
prettily,  wfll  it  not  ?  " 

As  Mary  arranged  her  materials  from  her  portfolio,  some  loose 
leaves  fluttered  to  the  ground,  for  she  had  daubed  so  indefatigably 
since  her  marriage,  that  she  had  already  collected  a  vast  quantity  of 
unrecognisable  ruins. 

Oar^ice  picked  them  up,  and,  to  pass  the  time,  began  to  examine 
theoL  They  were  all  as  good,  or  even  superior  as  works  of  art  to 
the  **  View  on  the  Pyrenees,"  and  as  he  thought  of  his  once  having 
paid  ten  guineas  in  order  to  secure  that  special  one,  he  laughed  aloud. 

'^  What  are  you  so  amused  at?  "  said  Mary,  turning  suddenly  round. 

**  Only,  dear,"  he  replied,  **  because  I  see  that  instead  oi  five  1^^, 
3rou  have  given  this  poor  animal  but  three." 

**  Animal — it  is  not  a  cow  at  all,"  said  Mary,  loftfly.  **  Why,  any 
one  might  know  that  it  is  a  man  with  a  stick  in  his  hand." 

«<  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Harcourt,  wishing  to  make  peace. 
^  I  perceive,  now  you  tell  me  so,  that  it  is  a  man,  and  very  nicely 
drawn  too." 

'*You  are  not  an  artist,  and  had  therefore  better  keep  your 
criticisms  to  yourself"  was  Mary's  answer. 

*  God  forbid,"  hurriedly  ejaculated  Clarence  to  the  first  part  of  her 
would-be  cuttii^  remark.    Then  aloud,  ''Can  you  see  a  group  of 
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houses  out  there  ?  "  pointing*  with  one  hand  along  the  road  to 
Neuenheim,  whilst  with  the  other  he  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
glare  of  the  sun.  '*  One  of  them  is  where  Luther  slept  the  night 
after  the  Diet  of  Worms." 

'^  Worms  have  made  diet  of  him  by  this  time,  I  should  think/' 
returned  Mary.  **  There  is  nothing  pretty  about  the  house  that  I  can 
see;  and  Aunt  Letitia  gave  me  such  a  surfeit  of  D'Aubign^'s 
Reibrmationy  reading  it  aloud  last  winter,  that  I  do  not  care  to  hear 
anything'  more  about  it." 

**  But  the  house,  or  rather  store-rooms,  are  interesting,  Mary,  and 
the  way  to  Neuenheim  is  so  pretty  that  I  should  like  to  take  you  there. 
We  will  drive  there  this  evening,  unless  you  prefer  gdng  somewhere 
else.'* 

Mrs.  Qarence  Harcourt,  however,  was  so  engrossed  with  her 
drawing-,  as  to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything  besides. 

"  It  Is  getting  very  warm ;  had  we  not  better  go  in,  or  into  the 
shade  ?  **  said  Clarence,  presently,  who  found  it  fatiguing  to  sit  and 
hold  a  great  white  umbrella  over  his  wife's  head. 

**  You  can  do  as  you  like,"  she  answered ;  "  but  I  prefer  renuiining 
here.     I  want  to  finish  what  I  am  about  before  I  leave." 

Harcourt  fklgeted  on  his  seat  and  yawned. 

•*  Have  you  ever  read  James'  novel  of  *  Heidelberg t '"  he  said. 

'*  No,  why  ?     Is  it  good  ?  " 

**  I  will  get  it  you,  for  it  is  interesting  to  read  here.  I  do  not  generally 
admire  James  as  an  author,  but  in  *  Heidelberg '  he  really  seems  to 
fill  this  place  again  with  living  people,  and  his  description  of  the  Court 
held  in  the  Freideric  Platz  is  very  vivid.  The  hero  and  his  friend 
first  appear  on  that  road,"  indicating  Neuenheim,  **  and  cross  over  the 
bridge,  above  the  turreted  gate  of  which,  I  showed  you  the  portcullis 
yesterday  still  hanging,  and  put  up  at  an  old  inn  yet  standing  in 
Prinz  Carl  Platz.  But  I  do  not  think  I  should  value  this  story  any. 
where— excepting  here." 

**  Horrid  thing !  "  said  Mary,  passionately,  alluding  to  her  blotted 
sheet  of  paper ;  "  it  won't  come  right ;  I  shall  not  finish  it." 
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"  Let  me  see,  dear,"  and  Harcourt  attempted  to  take  it  from  her 
hand,  but  before  he  could  accomplish  his  intention,  she  had  torn  the 
sketch  in  two  and  thrown  the  pieces  into  the  river  that  ran  winding 
along  like  a  silver  ribbon  at  their  feet. 

"  I  hate  things  when  they  won't  come  right,"  she  continued,  im- 
patiently. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  destroyed  it,"  said  Clarence,  "  after  taking  so 
much  trouble  with  it." 

'*  Well,  it  does  not  matter ;  it  would  all  go  wrong,  the  nasty  thing, 
I  will  begin  another  to-morrow.  Poof!  it  really  is  very  hot.  I  shall 
go  home,  my  head  aches,  and  the  sun  is  unbearable." 

And  to  Harcourt's  intense  satisfaction,  Mary  rose  from  the  exposed 
seat  they  had  occupied  for  the  last  hour. 

*^  The  band  will  play  soon,"  said  he  ;  ''  had  we  not  best  have  our 
lunch  at  the  restaurant  here,  and  go  back  when  it  is  cooler  t " 

But  my  lady,  having  already  announced  her  intention  of  returning 
at  once,  the  only  course  left  to  her  husband  was  to  follow  her. 

*' What  is  that?"  she  asked,  as  havmg  recovered  her  temper  in 
the  fresher  atmosphere  of  the  shaded  walk  by  the  sunken  tower  aiid 
Princess  Elizabeth's  Garden,  Mary  stopped  before  a  house  in  the 
Burgweg,  just  outside  the  bridge,  where  the  casde  grounds  ended. 
On  it  was  a  carving  in  stone :  an  alto-relief,  representing  a  block 
with  a  severed  hand  and  an  axe  lifted  above  it. 

**  That  was  formerly  the  executioner's  house,"  said  Clarence,  **  you 
see  the  arms  of  the  Palatinate  are  sculptured  over  the  other  carving." 

**  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  choose  to  be  an  executioner.  It 
seems  so  horrid,"  replied  Mary. 

"In  Grermany,  the  office  was  hereditary.  It' must  have  been  a 
fearful  heir-loom,  but  I  daresay  the  eldest  son  was  brought  up  with 
the  knowledge  of  what  he  would  be,  and  habit  is  second  nature.  We 
can  become  familiarised  with  almost  anything." 

"  I  am  sure  I  could  not  kill  any  one  else,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  I  often 
think  what  I  should  do  if  my  life  were  so  unhappy,  I  could  iiot  bear 
it  any  longer.     I  have  felt  so  more  than  once.     I  did  when  my  father 
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died,  and  after — after  I  have  had  a  quarrel  with  Aunt  Letitia.  I  do 
not  believe  I  should  be  afraid  to  die.  I  should  have  courage  to  end  a 
misery  I  did  not  know  how  to  bear  with  a  smiling  face." 

"  You  must  not  talk  in  that  wild  manner,  Mary,"  returned  Harcourt, 
gravely;  "life  can  never  be  so  unhappy  to  those  who  act  con- 
scientiously as  to  make  it  unbearable,  and  a  suicide  is  a  coward  who 
fears  to  mix  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  I  cannot  believe  in  any  brave 
person  putting  an  end  to  their  existence,  unless  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
insanity." 

"  Ah,  well,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  must  require  very  little 
to  turn  the  balance." 

As  they  went  by  the  Aniage  back  to  their  hotel,  she  complained 
of  giddiness  and  headache,  and  her  cheeks,  usually  so  delicately  pale, 
were  flushed  and  red.  She  talked  in  an  excited  manner,  as  leaning 
on  Harcourt's  arm  they  walked  along  the  path  bordered  by  flovyer 
beds,  and  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  chesnut-trees  now  in  full  leaf. 

Some  Grerman  students,  who  met  the  two,  remarked  the  young 
English  lady*s  appearance  with  much  admiration ;  so  animated  and 
handsome  did  she  look,  with  her  feverishly  bright  eyes  and  hectic 
colour. 

But  Clarence  was  alarmed,  for  he  felt  sure  that  the  intense  heat  she 
had  chosen  to  expose  herself  to  during  the  very  middle  of  the  day, 
had  affected  her  head,  and  that  she  was  suffering  from  a  partial 
sunstroke. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  their  hotel,  he  insisted  upon  her  lying 
down  and  keeping  quiet,  whilst  he  sent  lor  a  doctor,  who,  when  he 
arrived,  confirmed  Harcourt's  fears. 

Mary's  illness  kept  them  at  Heidelberg  much  beyond  the  period 
they  had  intended  remaining,  and,  when  some  weeks  later  she  was 
well  enough  to  travel,  the  physician  informed  her  husband  that  she 
must  be  careful  for  the  future  not  to  expose  herself  to  the  sun,  as  her 
brain  had  already  been  sufficiently  affected  by  it,  to  make  a  recurrence 
ctf  the  symptoms  dangerous. 

The  Harcourts  did  not  return  to  Milston  until  the  autumn,  when 
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Mary,  perfectly  restored  to  health,  was  so  bright  and  cheerfiil  as  to 
make  her  cousins  remark  it. 

'*How  very  much  improved  she  is,"  said  Beatrice;  "I  tell  you 
what,  Miss  Milly,  you  will  have  to  look  to  your  roses,  if  not  your 
laurels ;  Mary's  cheeks  are  pinker  than  your's,  my  dear." 

She  was  all  joy  and  animation.  Harcourt's  solicitude  about  her 
health  lately  had  revived  the  dormant  lover  in  him  again. 

The  Priory  was  a  delightful  house,  and  she  had  her  own  riduig 
horse,  and  her  pony  phaeton.  At  first  she  was  constantly  coming  up 
to  the  Park,  riding  or  driving  with  Harcourt,  but  after  awhile  she 
came  alone,  and  then  scarcely  at  all. 

*'  It  is  so  tiresome,"  she  complained,  "  Clarence  is  alwa)rs  engaged, 
or  busy,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  '  den,*  "  as  she  called  the  library. 

In  fact,  though  unseen,  there  was  a  rock  ahead  upon  which  there 
was  every  chance  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Harcourt's  happiness 
would  eventually  split. 

When  consenting  to  be  his  wife,'  Mary  had  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  a  time  coming  when  he  would  cease  to  be  her  servant  as 
well  as  lover.  Now  he  loved  her  quite  as  well — more  tenderly, 
perhaps,  if  less  passionately — than  when  they  had  stood  together 
before  the  altar  rails ;  but  in  his  new  character  of  husband,  he  had 
thrown  off  the  old  livery  and  was  her  slave  no  longer. 

Although  ever  anxious  to  make  her  happy  and  guard  her  from 
harm,  she  had  lost  the  power  to  subdue  him  by  a  frown,  or  elate  him 
with  a  smile.  Marriage  had  done  for  Harcourt  what  it  does  for  most 
men,  love  had  cast  the  scales  fi"om  his  eyes,  and  whereas  he  was 
blind,  now  he  saw. 

Mary  might  have  been  quite  happy  in  her  youth,  health,  and 
enjoyment  of  present  surroundings,  but  for  this  crushed  leaf  in  her 
couch  of  roses.  At  heart  a  despot,  she  struggled  hard  though  vainly 
to  keep  firm  hold  on  the  empire  she  knew  was  gradually  but  surely 
slipping  from  her. 

As  time  went  on  affairs  did  not  improve,  for  Harcourt,  engag-ed 
with  magisterial  and  other  duties  belonging  to  a  landowner,  could  not 
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devote  his  whole  time  to  his  wife  and  her  amusements.  It  was  not 
his  fiiult,  perhaps,  if  many  of  her  hours  had  to  be  passed  alone,  but  he 
shut  himself  up  more  than  was  necessary,  because  he  was  fond  of 
study,  and  missed  the  leisure  he  had — since  his  marriage — sacrificed 
to  her.  If  he  had  only  known  how  often  she  felt  dull  and  Iqnely, 
deprived  of  his  companionship,  he  would  have  given  her  more  of  his 
society ;  bat  as  she  never  reasonably  put  the  matter  before  him,  he 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  makirfg  her  suffer.  Her  alternate  fits  of 
passion  and  wild  hilarity  annoyed  him,  but  he  accepted  them  as  one  of 
the  phases  of  womankind  no  man  can  fathom,  and  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  his  own  way. 

He  allowed  her  perfect  control  over  everything,  his  purse,  his 
house,  and  himself;  his  cattie,  his  men  servants,  and  his  maid  servants. 
The  only  thing  he  kept  from  her  was  his  leisure,  when  he  read  or 
studied,  and  it  was  of  this  she  was  jealous. 

"  Are  you  not  going  out  this  lovely  day,  my  dear  ? "  he  said  to  her 
one  time,  when,  after  hovering  about  his  room  and  disturbing  him  all 
die  morning  by  her  idleness,  she  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  and  began 
dniniming  on  the  table  with  her  hands. 

€i  No — where  can  I  go  ?  I  have  no  place  to  go  to.  I  hate  riding 
by  myself." 

"  Your  cousins  ride  almost  daily ;  why  not  join  their  party  %  I  do 
not  like  you  to  be  in-doors  all  day." 

•*  Much  you  care  about  it,"  answered  Mary,  scornfully ;  "  if  you 
did  you  would  come  out  with  me  yourself." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  wished  it,  dear.  I  have  been  very  busy 
lately  with  this  pamphlet ;  in  fact  it  has  taken  up  all  my  thoughts  and 
time,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  it  finished.  Go  with  your  cousins  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  accompany  you.  Now,  my  dear  child,  leave  me 
to  myself,  will  you  ?  " 

"  To  yourself,"  cried  Mary,  with  flashing  eyes ;  "  yes,  that  is  all 
you  care  about — ^yourself.  What  a  fool  I  was,"  striking  her  clenched 
hand  upon  the  desk,  *'  a  fool — a  fool  to  think  that  I  could  compare  in 
interest  Xo  a  pamphlet — to  this  trumpery  thing,"  and  she  caught  up 
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the  loose  sheets  of  the  MS.  and  threw  them  on  to  some  coals  burn- 
ing in  the  grate. 

Harcourt  made  an  exclamation,  and  sprang  to  the  fireplace  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  the  labour  of  weeks  from  complete  destruction  ;  but 
Mary  placed  herself  in  front  of  him,  so  that  he  could  not  pass  her 
without  using  violence. 

**  Where  is  your  pamphlet,  now  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  at  him  with 
a  wild  defiance ;  **  if  you  cannot  give  your  time  to  me,  you  shall  give 
it  to  nothing  else." 

She  thought  by  her  taunt  to  provoke  him  to  reply,  for  his  coolness 
when  she  was  angry,  irritated  her  beyond  endurance.  Harcourt  was 
very  much  annoyed,  so  much  so  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
speak ;  for  he  felt  that  if  he  did  so,  he  might  use  words  in  his  passion 
he  might  afterwards  regret. 

He  gave  her  such  a  look,  however,  as  she  never  forgot,  and  then  he 
left  the  room. 

When  he  was  gone,  and  her  rage  having  boiled  over,  the  tempera- 
ture was  decreased,  it  struck  her  suddenly  what  she  had  done.  She 
went  to  the  grate  to  see  whether  she  could  save  any  of  the  sheets ; 
but  they,  loosely  fastened  together,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bits, 
were  charred  and  almost  destroyed.  These,  however,  she  carefully 
took  out  with  the  tongs,  and  having  replaced  them  on  the  desk,  bent 
over  the  victims  of  her  temper,  and  wept  convulsively. 

"  What  misery  it  all  is,"  she  thought ;  "  I  can  never  be  happy 
again.  Clarence  is  not  kind  to  me  any  longer ;  I  wish  I  had  never 
married  him  ;  Aunt  Letitia  was  easier  to  bear  than  this.  No  one  has  ever 
really  loved  me  but  my  father.     Why  did  I  not  die  when  he  left  me  1 " 

Mary  wept  until  she  could  shed  no  more  tears,  and  her  passion 
spent,  she  laid  her  face  down  on  the  table  with  one  arm  beneath  it^ 
as  if  exhausted  by  her  sorrow. 

Clarence,  whose  heart  was  more  tender  than  any  woman's,  had  not 
walked  far,  when,  his  irritation  giving  way,  he  began  to  think  that  he 
had  been  neglectful  of  his  wife's  comfort,  and  inconsiderate  of  her 
feelings.     She  was  very  young,  and  naturally  liked  amusement,  and 
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she  must  have  passed  many  weary  hours  by  herself,  whilst  he  was 
selfishly  employed  with  his  writing-.  He  had  already  forgiven  her 
for  having*  destroyed  his  MS.,  and  was  only  anxious  to  return  and 
take  her  to  his  heart,  and  allow  her  to  forgive  him.  To  decide  with 
Harcourt  was  to  act,  for  he  was  too  warm-hearted  and  generous  to 
measure  out  his  pardon  of  injuries;  so  he  turned  at  once  in  the 
direction  of  home,  and  the  library  where  he  had  left  Mary. 

The  door  was  partly  open,  so  that  he  entered  the  room  noiselessly, 
and  seeing  her  motionless,  leaning  forward  with  her  head  pillowed  on 
her  arm,  supposed  that  she  was  asleep.  Her  long  golden  brown 
hair,  partially  disarranged,  hung  down  her  back,  and  almost  concealed 
one  side  of  her  face ;  whilst  the  slight  figure  in  its  white  dress  seemed 
so  replete  with  feminine  grace,  that  Harcourt  accused  himself  of 
brutality  in  having  even  been  angry  with  anything  so  fair  and  tender. 
It  was  like  fighting  with  and  crushing  some  delicate  bird  or  light- 
winged  butterfly. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  he  sighed  audibly,  as  he  lifted  a  tress  of  her 
hair,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

The  movement  made  Mary  look  up,  but  she  turned  away  again 
Immediately,  in  a  shy,  proud  way,  as  if  ashamed  of  being  detected 
with  the  tears  still  wet  upon  her  cheek. 

''What  do  you  want?  "  she  said,  with  infinite  disdain  in  the  tone  of 
ber  voice. 

"  Your  forgiveness,  Mary,  dear,  and  your  love,"  replied  Clarence, 
•'  I  was  wrong  to  forget  that  you  have  a  greater  claim  on  my  time 
tfian  my  books;  but  I  have  been  used  to  live  a  lonely  life,  and  only 
remember  now  that  you  may  be  dull  without  society." 

"  If  your  bachelor  habits  were  so  confirmed,  it  is  a  pity  you  ever 
married,*'  said  Mary;  " and,"  with  a  choking  sob,  *'  I  am  sure  I  wish 
you  had  not" 

"Come,  Mary,"  replied  Harcourt,  very  gently,  and  taking  her  in 
his  arms  as  he  spoke ;  *'  do  not  let  us  quarrel.  Life  is  not  all  play, 
and  we  must  bear  with  each  other's  griefs  as  well  as  joys.  Will  you 
go  and  put  on  your  habit  if  I  order  the  horses  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  feel  sick  and  tired,  and  I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing ;  I  wish  I  were  dead." 

Clarence  looked  grave,  for  he  was  already  beginning  to  fear  that 
their  married  life  was  not  likely  to  be  a  smooth  one.  Mary  was  so 
exacting  and  unreasonable,  which,  added  to  her  naturally  violent  and 
overbearing  temper,  made  her  most  difficult  to  manage. 

"I  will  not  trouble  you  any  longer  with  my  presence,**  she  said; 
'*  you  had  better  go  on  with  your  pamphlet.  I  have  picked  what  I 
could  out  of  the  fire,  and  although  it  is  very  much  scorched,  you  may 
be  able  to  make  a  little  of  it  out/'  and  she  held  the  burnt  papers 
towards  him. 

Harcourt  deliberately  put  them  back  again  into  the  flames,  watching 
them  as  they  consumed,  until  a  few  white  ashes  only  remained. 

Then  he  answered  her,  **  No,  Mary,  my  pamphlet  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Let  this  late  scene  be  as  much  so.  Go  and  get  on  your 
things,  that  I  may  know  by  your  agreeing  to  my  wish  for  you  to  ride 
to-day,  that  you  forgive  me  my  share,  as  I  do  you  yours,  in  this 
our  first  quarrel." 

Mary  was  not  crossed-grained  or  ill-temf)ered.  She  was  simply 
of  a  furiously  ungovernable  spirit,  over  which,  from  its  intensity,  she 
had  no  control,  so  that  now,  subdued  by  a  tenderness  from  Clarence 
^e  knew  she  did  not  deserve,  she  kissed  him,  and  went  to  call  her 
maid  to  dress  her  for  riding. 

As  the  husband  and  wife  sauntered  up  the  hill  side  by  side,  on  their 
glossy-coated  hacks,  she,  all  brightness  and  bewitching  grace,  dis- 
pensing her  smiles  right  and  left,  and  he  with  a  proud  but  sweet 
seriousness  on  his  face,  no  one  could  have  guessed  how  lately  a  storm 
had  passed  over  the  heads  of  those  two,  or  that  their  union  bad 
brought  them  anything  but  perfect  bliss. 


(To   be  confmued.) 
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In  an  age  of  shams,  when  a  lack  of  thoroughness  is  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  social  life,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  tone  of  conversation 
failed  to  harmonise  with  the  current  of  ideas ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  connection  is  adequately  apparent.  If  speech  is  in  any  sense  the 
reflex  of  thought,  and  not,  according  to  the  paradox  of  the  astute 
Frenchman,  designed  to  conceal  it,  then  people  must  speak  as  they 
think,  and  at  any  rate  those  who  do  not  so  speak  are  limited  to  the 
crafUest  and  subtlest  of  the  community.  A  man  or  woman  who  thinks 
little  may,  and  generally  does,  speak  much,  but  his  or  her  utterances 
cannot  be  of  a  higher  level  than  their  thoughts.  Conversely,  the  rule 
equally  applies.  An  able  speaker  will  be  an  able  thinker,  whilst 
vapidity  in  speaking  and  sterility  of  thought  invariably  go  together. 
These  are  truisms ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  truism  that  on  precisely  similar 
principles  an  age  of  sham  is  necessarily  productive  of  slang.  Pretence 
is  after  all  but  an  indolent  attempt  to  obtain  the  credit  of  reality  with* 
out  the  pains  or  the  cost  of  producing  it ;  for  sham  ministers  not  only 
to  the  morbid  ambition  which  must  have  counterfeits  where  it  cannot 
have  facts,  but  also  to  the  indolence  which  aims  at  results  whilst  it 
grudges  the  labour  of  attaining  to  them,  and  it  is  in  this  indolence  that 
sham  and  slang  have  their  common  origin.  Those  who  can  rejoice  in 
the  possession  of  what  is  magnificent  but  unreal  because  that  which  is 
genuine  and  attainable  is  below  the  level  of  their  desires,  assist  to 
perpetuate  an  age  of  sham  in  which  appearance  is  the  sole  standard  of 
valuation ;  but  those  who  encourage  pretence  in  any  form  because  it 
oSsrs  a  bribe  to  indolence  are  not  a  whit  less  culpable.     The  man  who 
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wears  a  patented  necktie  because  he  is  thereby  saved  the  trouble  O/ 
tying  a  genuine  cravat,  will,  from  the  same  instinct  of  indolence,  discourse 
in  the  slang  which  saves  him  the  trouble  of  forming  his  own  expressions 
or  constructing  his  own  phrases.  To  give  utterance  to  an  opinion  or  a 
sentiment  by  means  of  a  series  of  catchwords  framed  and  adopted  with- 
out the  smallest  regard  to  their  congruity  or  significance,  is  the  mode  of 
the  day,  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  indolence  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
half  the  shams  that  disfigure  the  age.  As  the  vice  is  national,  it  is  of 
course  not  limited  to  particular  circles  of  society,  and  its  universality  is 
the  best  proof  of  its  origin.  The  cherry-lipped  damsel  who  epitomises 
her  expression  of  gratitude  in  the  absurdity  "  awfully  ta,"  acts  upon  the 
same  slothful  principle  as  the  youth  who  characterises  all  men's  duties, 
whatever  their  degree,  as  "  a  fearful  fag,"  and  they  represent  the 
conversational  capacity  of  large  and  extending  sections  of  the  com. 
munity. 

The  senseless  gibberish  so  much  affected  by  the  educated — a  vice 
which  no  possible  plea  can  exonerate,  is  of  course  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  argot  of  the  masses,  for  which  poverty  of  language  is  alone 
responsible  ;  but  it  is  not  the  least  serious  point  in  our  indictment  of 
slang  that  its  repertory  is  largely  enriched  from  this  very  argot^  and 
society  having  been  pleased  to  adopt  incoherent  words  and  phrases 
which  by  common  consent  are  held  to  express  its  ideas  with  the  least 
possible  trouble  to  itself,  small  discrimination  is  exercised,  either  as 
regards  the  quarter  from  which  they  are  borrowed  or  the  method  of 
annexation.  If  slang  results  in  the  first  instance  from  the  incapacity 
of  giving  suitable  expression  to  thought,  its  effect  is  to  produce  a  like 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  those  who  adopt  it.  Educated  people  who 
-^-^are  accustomed  to  chatter  slang  till  they  have  become  almost  un. 
conscious  of  the  fact,  would  often  find  considerable  difficulty  in  render- 
ing their  conversation  into  correct  English.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  no  other  adjective  but  "awful,"  and  no  other  adverb  but  its  qualifi- 
cative  "  awfully,"  saving  when  they  denominate  an  elaborately  dressed 
fop  a  "  thundering  swell :  "  who  wilfully  and  persistently  misapply  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  interlard  their  discourses  with  misplaced 
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partklesy  would,  it  may  be  gfuaranteed,  falter  and  flounder  consider, 
ably  if  compelled  to  exchange  their  whimsical  phrases  for  the  pure 
sentences  of  their  mother  tongue. 

The  abundance  of  the  slang  with  which  society  so  largely  deals, 
results  from  the  existence  of  a  source  of  supply  which  is  singularly 
prolific,  and  was  until  recently  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  sporting 
pr(^nsities  of  the  English  people  have  developed  a  school  which  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  language  of  its  own  for  the  discussion  of  its 
interests,  and  that  language  is  slang  of  a  most  virulent  type.  Those 
who  love  sport  for  its  own  sake,  and  those  who  pretend  to  love  it  for 
tiieir  own  sakes,  greedily  incorporate  with  their  profuse  supply  of  slang 
terms  the  copious  phraseology  of  turf  journalism,  and  this  is  with  due 
alacrity  caught  up  and  extensively  employed  in  the  innumerable  circles 
where  slang  is  a  fashion.  The  man  who  returns  a  salutation  accom- 
panied by  enquiries  afler  his  health  with  the  remark  that  he  is  "  pretty 
fit,"  who  denoimces  all  errors  of  caste  or  of  style  as  "bad  form," 
and  dubs  the  most  successful,  the  most  fortunate,  or  the  most 
gifted  of  his  fellows  as  **  a  crack,"  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  quite  as 
often  in  a  West  End  club  as  in  a  West  End  shop,  and  wherever  he 
be  found  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  victim  of  an  omnipresent  mania 
which  the  unpopularity  of  what  is  thorough  has  induced. 

The  habit  of  speaking  slang  does  not  differ  from  other  censurable 
habits  in  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  abandoned,  and  the  disqualifi- 
cations wluch  it  entails.  Nor  is  the  constant  reproduction  of  slang,  in 
every  possible  form,  without  its  dangerous  effects.  Those  who  would 
describe  society  as  it  is,  and  show  the  "very  age  and  body  of  the  time, 
its  force  and  pressure,"  must  above  all  things  be  faithful  in  their 
delineations.  Thus,  from  the  mouth  of  society  itself,  to  the  pages  of 
novels  is  an  easy  and  natural  transit,  and  the  realm  of  literature 
being  once  invaded,  an  insidious,  if  scarcely  perceptible,  inroad  is 
made  -in  quarters  where  pure  English  is  confidently  looked  for. 
Descriptive  journalism  exhibits  less  tenacity  in*  its  resistance  to  slang, 
than  the  editorial  columns,  and  on  this  ground  it  furnishes  the  weak 
point,  where  the  fashionable  and  unfashionable  argot  of  the  day  too 
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often  makes  its  appearance.     Stealthily  it  escapes,  modified  in  form, 
if  not  in  substance,  from  the  pens  of  cultured  essayists.     However 
slow  the  progress,  there  is  no  doubl  that  it  progresses,  though  society 
with  its  plethora  of  slang  may  be  blind  to  the  fact ;  and  it  is  this 
gradual  progress  which  has  more  to  do  with  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  language  than  would  be  readily  admitted.     The  credit  of  add- 
ing one  pure  word  to  the  language  in  the  .course  of  a  lifetime,  has 
been  the  rare  boast  of  a  few  celebrities ;    the  discredit  of  inventing 
false  words,  and  misapplying  pure  ones,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  not 
uncommon  characteristic  of  even  our  high-class  writers.     Slang,  as 
the  term  is  in  a  literary  point  of  view  understood,  and  as  it  is  here 
contemplated,  consists,  it  must  be  steadfastly  borne  in  mind,  quite  as 
much  in  the  misappropriation  of  proper  words  as  in  the  invention  of 
bad  ones.     If  the  prevailing  tendency  towards  sham  in  the  comforts 
and  elegancies  of  life  has  generated  the  sham  logodcedolist,  it  has  also 
inflicted  upon  us  the  strange  confusion  of  terms  which  is  a  corollary  of 
his  intervention,  and  the  strange  juxtaposition  of  words  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  youths  and  maidens  who  are  to  regulate  our  political  and 
domestic  concerns  in  the  future,  suggests  the  jargon  of  the  enpheuists 
compounded  with  the  prattle  of  the  nursery.     As  a  term  of  high  en- 
comium for  things  animate  and  inanimate,  from  a  man  to  a  pug  dog  or  an 
iced  cream,  we  have  "  too  awfully  nice,"  or  "  thundering  good.*'     For 
the  utterance  of  an  opposite  sentiment  we  have  every  defect — trivial  or 
otherwise,  summed  up  in  "  a  horrbr,'*  '*  an  atrocity,"  *'  a  wretch," 
"a  sinner,"  or  "a  cad,"  if  human  beings  are  in  question;  and  the 
euphonious  adjectives  of  **  Joathsome,"  or  "  beastly,"  with  the  phrases 
"quite  too  bad,"  or   "excruciatingly  horrible,"   applied  to  things; 
whilst  "  rot "  is  a  compendious  term  of  general  disapproval. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  expressions  jotted  down  at  random  to 
illustrate  the  case— expressions  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  wit 
or  applicability,  being  as  senseless  and  inapplicable  as  they  are 
popular ;  and  as  they  egregiously  fail  to  qualify  the  objects  spoken  of 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  every  hundred  occasions  when  they  are 
employed,  they,  and  the  whole  category  to  which  they  belong,  are  a 
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libel  upon  a  language  which  ranks  amongst  the  richest  spoken  by 
civilised  man. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  already  observed,  slang  and  sham  being 
inseparable,  the  prevalence  of  the  one  implies  the  continuance  of  the 
other,  and  the  same  remedy — namely,  the  infusion  of  a  more  thorough 
spirit  into  the  masses  of  the  people — applies.  As  long  as  people  are 
satisfied  with  things  because  they  look  good,  and  are  indifferent  to 
their  sterling  value,  so  long  will  sham  prevail,  and  as  long  as  the 
indolence  which  so  largely  occasions  this  obliquity  of  character 
predominates,  so  long  will  they  discourse  in  the  slang  which  affords 
the  laziest  expression  of  their  ideas. 

In  a  country  like  England,  reform,  whether  political  or  social,  is 
singularly  slow  in  its  development,  in  consequence  of  the  insensible 
demarcations  which  separate  the  several  classes,  and  which  are  with- 
out a  parallel  in  other  monarchical  countries.  So  fine  are  the  distinctions, 
that,  however  wide  the  gulf  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  social 
strata,  there  is  a  continuity,  which,  like  a  carefully  graduated  number 
of  objects  varying  in  dimensions,  presents  no  apparent  disturbance  of  the 
line  connecting  the  two  extremes.  In  the  class  sympathies  resulting 
from  this  unbroken  connection  are  to  be  found  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  ready  propagation  of  fashions  and  ideas  throughout 
the  mctss  of  society.  Those  who  would  argue  from  this,  however,  that 
reform  should  t)e  rapid,  would  reason  fallaciously  indeed,  for  as  things 
once  adopted  are  nqt  easily  expelled,  so  the  absence  of  any  special 
force  for  their  expulsion  by  reason  of  this  very  class  sympathy  makes 
reform  doubly  tedious  in  its  operations.  The  necessity  of  overthrowing 
accepted  principles  is  a  long  time  developing  itself  when  it  comes  solely 
by  inspiration,  unassisted  by  force,  and  though  class  sympathy  may 
materially  assist  the  spread  of  conviction,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  equal 
the  rapidity  of  coercion  in  attaining  results.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
regarding  the  tardiness  of  our  reforms  (and  history  will  attest  the  fkct 
even  when  it  is  silent  as  to  the  explanation),  must  regard  with  much 
dissatisfaction  the  striking  manifestations  of  sham  and  slang  amongst  us, 
for  they  will  admit  that  precisely  the  same  causes  which  delay  all  our 
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political  reforms  operate  against  our  rapid  recovery  from  the  artificiality 
of  taste  and  conversation  which  is  a  feature  of  the  times,  and  of  which 
slang,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  so  painful  a  concomitant. 

As  slang,  then,  is  not  confined  to  classes,  but  is  a  universal  charac 
teristic  of  the  times  :  as  it  is  an  unmistakeable  fact,  however  varied 
may  be  its  nature  in  different  social  circles,  the  apprehension  is  not  a 
groundless  one  that  the  spoken  language,  like  our  customs  and  our 
tastes,  may  become  seriously  deteriorated.  There  is  only  one  influence 
which  can  avert  such  a  result,  short  of  a  sudden  and  miraculous  trans- 
formation. It  is  the  influence  of  those  by  whom  the  tone  of  society  is 
regulated,  and  in  whose  hands  much  power  for  good  or  evil  is  vested. 
Let  women  cease  to  consecrate  by  their  example  the  travestying  of 
their  mother  tongue,  and  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  interdict  the  act 
in  others.  Let  them  resolutely  eschew  the  treacherous  and  indolent 
practice  of  giving  an  artificial  significance  to  words,  and  conveying 
thoughts  in  silly  encomiums,  thereby  '*  making  fritters  of  English,"  and 
abdicating  the  place  unanimously  assigned  to  them  as  custodians  of 
public  virtue.  Such  action  on  their  part  would  be  an  effectual  way  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  a  vice 
for  which,  it  must  be  averred,  they  are  at  present  largely  responsible. 

Frank  Rhys  Thomas. 
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A  SEQUEL  TO 

A  Story  of  Anglo-Indian  Life  at  Ahmedabad. 


PART  IV. 

What  a  number  of  characteristic  sights  and  sounds  the  mere  word 
Bombay  calls  up  in  the  minds  of  Anglo-Indians  I  The  place  is 
indeed,  at  all  times,  many-sided,  and  it  has  its  different  aspects  for  its 
rainy  season,  its  cool  season,  and  its  hot  season.  During  the  first,  all 
finery  is  put  away  in  air-tight  tin  cases  (for  if  this  were  not  done  the 
damp  would  ruin  it) ;  and  we  once  went  out  to  dinner  through  a  street 
which  was  transformed  into  a  river,  the  horses  being  up  to  their  hocks 
in  the  stream  of  rain-water ;  in  the  second,  everything  seems  to 
flourish ;  Europeans  ride  and  drive  in  the  mornings  and  evenings ; 
there  is  an  animated  appearance  on  all  sides ;  people  seem  to  be 
alive,  with  a  degree  of  life  unusual  in  the  far  East ;  but  in  the  hot 
season  the  burden  of  existence  is  very  great ;  to  be  and  to  suffer  are 
equivalent  one  to  the  other.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  oppressive 
stillness  of  the  air  that  makes  the  hot  season  so  unbearable.  All 
the  year  round  the  thermometer  varies  little ;  its  rise  and  fall  is 
limited  within  about  fifteen  degrees.  It  is  never  less  than  75**,  and 
never  more  than  90"  in  the  shade,  in  the  daytime.  Another  depressing 
influence  in  the  hot  season  is  the  number  of  catastrophes.  However 
shocking,  it  will  be  in  no  wise  unexampled,  to  see  an  acquaintance 
apparently  in  good  health  one  day,  and  hear  of  his  death  the  next. 
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Sickness  is  g^enerally  rife  throughout  May  and  October,  and  ill  news  is 
continually  meetings  the  ear.  The  apprehensions  for  those  we  love  are 
keen,  constant,  and  inexpressibly  distressing ;  and  the  reasons  for 
alarm  are  many,  and  only  too  real.  This  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
contentment  in  India.  If  it  were  less  unhealthy,  I  could  well  under- 
stand a  great  many  English  people  over-looking  the  many  small 
inconveniences  ;  the  privations,  educational,  artistic,  and  literary  ;  and 
even  the  not  unfrequent  absence  in  Anglo-Indian  life  of  decorum,  and 
respectable  surroundings,  and  all  the  other  short-comings  of  the 
East,  and  choosing  it  as  the  land  of  their  adoption.  But  the 
peculiarly  uncertain  tenure  of  life,  and  the  bad  health  that  just  stops 
short  of  killing  some  of  us,  make  of  India,  for  Europeans,  a  place  of 
temporary  sojourn,  but  not  a  home  for  life. 

But  talking  of  recollections  attaching  to  words,  is  it  not  true  that 
any  Eastern  name  is  necessarily  fuller  of  associations  than  any  Western 
name  ?  I  think  most  people  will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  our 
early  acquaintance  with  the  powerful  imagery  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights ; "  perhaps  our  race  has  a  certain  nostalgic  attraction  to  the 
Cradle  Lands  of  Asia,  but  whatever  the  cause,  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  any  Oriental  name  is  full  of  meaning  to  all  of  us. 
Take  Bombay,  for  instance ;  see  how  it  suggests  in  a  moment  a  whole 
train  of  various,  almost  contradictory,  ideas ;  the  luxurious  bungalow 
and  all  its  discomforts,  that  no  time,  care,  or  ingenuity  can  exclude  from 
it,  such  as  the  mosquitoes;  the  feverish,  restless  nights,  through  the  whole 
of  which  the  ear,  perhaps,  is  racked  by  the  tom-tom,  played  in  your 
own  or  the  neighbouring  compound  in  celebration  of  a  funeral  or  a 
wedding  among  the  native  servants ;  the  graceful  forms,  and  rich  and 
harmonious  colours  that  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  as  well  as  the 
squalor  and  the  absence  of  decorum  of  any  kind,  which  outrage  one's 
sense  of  order  and  propriety ;  and,  in  Anglo-Indian  society,  the 
cheerful,  helpful,  kindly  intercourse,  not  less  than  the  cliqueism  and 
bitterness :  excellent  friends  and  neighbours,  the  members  of  European 
circles  in  the  East  are  also  good  haters;   and  about  animate,  and 
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inanimate  nature,  what  associations  have  we  not  ?  The  beautiful  sea 
view  at  Bombay ;  the  not  less  beautiful  landscapes  ;  the  vividness 
with  which  everything^  strikes  upon  our  vision  ;  the  myriads  of  things, 
some  deadly,  but  all  brilliant  or  g^raceful,  or,  at  least,  strang-e  and 
curious,  that  fly  or  creep  -but  I  feel  this  long*,  though  ridiculously 
incomplete  catalogue,  is  a  poor  attempt  at  transcribing  any  portion  of 
the  images  that  are  called  up  instantly  in  my  mind  by  the  sound,  Bombay. 

After  George  and  I  were  married,  my  sister  Nellie  insisted  that 
she,  Phil,  and  the  bairns,  should  have  half  of  our  bungalow  on 
Cumballa  Hill.  She  liked  the  garden ;  the  view  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  distant  glimpse  of  the  Towers  of  Silence,  as  the  Parsee  burial 
place  is  called.  She  also  liked  the  "  fashionable  quarter,"  and  the 
roomy  bungalow.  The  drawback  was  Phil's  distance  from  the 
esplanade,  but  the  good-natured  fellow  fully  realised  the  horrors 
of  hurrying  down  all  that  long  way  for  early  parade,  or  for  atten- 
dance at  the  orderly  room,  in  the  heat,  or  during  the  monsoon,  and 
he  braved  these  anticipated  discomforts,  as  he  had  done  a  great 
many  •  other  inconveniences  from  time  to  time,  to  gratify  Nellie's 
whim.  If  it  were  not  for  Phil's  sake  it  would  have  been  an  unmixed 
gain  to  move  from  the  Marine  Lines  to  Cumballa  Hill,  and  to  find 
ourselves  all  still  sheltered  by  the  same  roof 

The  day  after  our  return  from  Ahmedabad,  George's  sister,  Gip, 
Nellie,  and  I,  had  scarcely  finished  **  tiffin,"  when  a  visitor,  Mrs. 
Carter,  was  announced.  We  had  given  orders  that  no  one  was  to 
be  admitted,  because  we  expected  to  see  a  Borah,  a  native  pedlar, 
whose  wares  would,  we  knew,  take  a  long  time  to  inspect ;  conse- 
quently Mrs.  Carter  and  her  daughters  were  even  less  welcome  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

"  We  could  not  help  coming  to  thank  you,"  Mrs.  Carter  exclaimed, 
*•  for  all  your  kind  hospitality  at  Ahmedabad.  The  servants  told  us 
that  you  were  not  at  home—  were  in  fact  expecting  a  Borah,  or  Box 
Wallah,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and,  as  I  was  saying  the  other 
day  to  Helen  and  Sophy,  I  want,  of  all  things,  to  have  a  chance  of 
dealing  with  one  of  these  people,  with  a  friend  near  me  who  has  a 
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proper  knowledge  of  prices,  and  so  forth.  And  I  knew,  dear  Mrs, 
Woods,  after  our  being  so  much  thrown  together  at  Ahmedabad,  that 
you  would  not  mind  receiving  our  visit,  though  you  might  deny  yourself 
to  people  in  general." 

Mrs.  Carter  always  directs  appeals  of  this  nature  to  Nellie,  who 
has  not  the  gift,  possessed  in  perfection  by  me,  of  coming  out  with  the 
whole  unpleasant  truth  on  such  occasions. 

"We  have  seen  Mr.  Hughes  this  morning,"  Mrs.  Carter  said, 
presently,  "very  nice,  amiable  young  clergyman;  you  know,  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  /  always  liked  him." 

I  replied  that  I  thought  we  all  had  always  rather  liked  him,  but 
that  he  was  somewhat  tiresome. 

"Tiresome!"  cried  Mrs.  Carter;  ** how  odd  that  is;  he  certainly 
talks  in  a  quiet  way;  he  has  none  of  Captain  Woods'  charming^, 
buoyant  manner,  Mrs.  Woods.  Mr.  Hughes  is  perhaps  book-wormish, 
but  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  *  tire- 
some.' He  is  never  very  animated,  but  my  daughter  Helen  says  he 
can  be  most  agreeable ;  and  I  think  so  too." 

Miss  Helen  seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  called  upon  to  say  some- 
thing, but  as  she  failed  to  find  a  suitable  remark,  she  took  refuge  in 
an  uneasy  silence.  After  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Carter  followed  Nellie 
to  a  sofa  at  some  little  distance  from  the  young  ladies  and  myself, 
and  prefacing  her  remarks  by,  "Mothers,  you  know,  dear  Mrs. 
Woods — mothers  cannot  be  too  careful,"  asked  a  string  of  questions 
about  Mr.  Hughes*  family ;  means ;  prospects  ;  how  we  came  to  make 
his  acquaintance  ;  and  so  on.  I  then  gxiessed  that  Mrs.  Carter  destined 
him  for  her  eldest  daughter.  Maliciously,  I  longed  to  be  able  to 
prevent  Nellie's  telling  the  only  thing  we  hapj)ened  to  know  about 
Mr.  Hughes*  private  affairs,  namely,  that  he  had  just  been  offered  a 
small  living  in  England,  his  relations  having  used  all  their  influence  to 
obtain  this  little  piece  of  preferment  for  him,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
him  back,  to  their  midst ;  but  I  could  think  of  no  occult  means  of 
silencing  Nellie,  and  I  believe  she  satisfied  Mrs.  Carter's  curiosity  as 
far  as  she  was  able. 
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The  Borah  was  long-  in  coming,  and  when  he  did  arrive  I  heartily 
wished  he  had  been  prevented  from  answering  my  summons.     Mrs. 
Carter  was  so  very  impatient  with  him.     It  is  true  that  native  traders 
constantly  hear  but  a  poor  account  of  themselves,  their  honesty  and 
veracity,  from  European  lips  ;  therefore  that  much  of  their  sensitiveness 
disappears  in  their   contact  with  a  rough  world  ;  but  I  could  not  help 
feeling  acutely  the  indignities  heaped  upon  my  Borah  in  our  house  by 
our  self-invited  guest.     I  had  heard  several  things  that  impressed  me 
favourably  in  regard  to  this  man,  and  he  had  taken  pains  to  please 
and  oblige  George  and  me  in  a  great  many  small  matters ;   and, 
besides,  he  has  such  a  capital  face !     It  was  really  very  grievous  to 
have  to  listen  while  Mrs.  Carter  bullied  him.     Half  an  hour  after  he 
made  his  appearance,  our  drawing-room  was  converted  into  some- 
thing very  like  a  bazaar.     Spread  out  before  us  were  all  kinds  of 
bright-coloured  stuffs ;    some  specimens  of  the  inlaid  marbles  from . 
Agra ;  black  wood  carvings  from  the  workshops  of  Bombay,  and 
finer  ones  from  Ahmedabad ;  silver  filagree  work  ;  carved  ivory  ;  fans 
and  baskets  of   Khuskhus   ornaments  with  beetles'  wings;    painted 
wooden    articles    from    Allahabad ;    a  case  of  jewellery  ;    beautiful 
things  of  sandal -wood  inlaid  with  silver  and  ivory,  or  simply  carved  ; 
and  many  other  wares  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention,  even 
if  I  could  recollect  them  all.     How  beautiful  the  native  manufactures 
are,  and,  in   things  decorative,  what  artists  are  these  orientals !     In 
pictorial  art  they  certainly  do  not  excel,  but  how  lovely  their  patterns 
of  shawls  or  of  carpets  !  how  perfect  the  designs  of  their  goldsmiths* 
work  I 

"Don't  you  find  it  necessary  to  beat  the  man  down?  '*  asked  Mrs. 
Carter,  rather  shrilly. 

I  explained  that  I  did  not  think  his  prices  extortionate  for  any  of 

the  articles  I  wanted  to  buy. 

She  said :  "  Take  my  advice,  and  offer  him  half  what  he  asks." 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  remembered  that  Mrs.  Carter  professed 

herself  anxious  to  have  our  help  and  experience,  whereas  she  was, 

in  reality,  offering  us  her  advice.     I  assured  her  I  had  bought  things 
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like  those  we  were  looking  at  then,  on  many  previous  occasions,  and 
that  I  knew  their  price  pretty  well. 

I  should  have  concluded  my  purchases  in  twenty  minutes  after  the 
wares  had  all  been  displayed  before  our  admiring  eyes,  but  that  I  no 
sooner  decided  upon  buying  any  article  than  Mrs.  Carter  seized  upon 
it  for  herself,  saying  always,  "  provided  he  gives  it  to  me  at  my  price.*' 
Nellie  bought  a  few  things  that  she  wanted,  and  several  that  she  did 
not  want.  Gip  changed  away  all  her  ready  money  and  a  little  gold 
hreloc  for  a  "portable  bookstand  ''  in  sandalwood,  which  she,  die  dear, 
foolish  child,  destined  as  a  present  for  George  and  me.  The  Misses 
Carter  were  prudent,  and  made  no  purchases.  The  afternoon  was 
wearing  on,  and  Mrs.  Carter  was  still  bargaining  with  the  Borah  for 
wares  of  his,  for  which  she  would  not  pay  the  fiill  value,  nor  yet  allow 
me  to  buy  them.     She  became  fearfully  excited  over  a  piece  of  stuff. 

"  It's  all  nonsense  1 "  she  said  ;  •'  he's  asking  just  double  the  value." 
Then,  in  very  bad  Hindustani :  '•  You  know  you're  cheating.  It's  too 
dear.  Tm  not  to  have  it ;  am  I  not  ?  Then,  go  away.  Jao  1  jao  I  " 
(move  on). 

"  But  we  have  not  quite  finished  about  these  baskets  yet,"  Nellie 
exclaimed.     "  You  must  not  send  him  away  !  " 

My  Borah  looked  perplexed  and  pained.  I  seized  the  stuff,  paid  for 
it,  and  put  it  away  with  the  other  things  I  had  bought,  before  Mrs. 
Carter  had  recovered  from  her  agitation.  I  felt  ashamed  of  her,  and 
her  daughters  must  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  but,  of  course, 
much  more  keenly.  Mrs.  Carter's  wrath  was  of  the  stormy  and 
vulgar  kind,  and  it  was  her  manner  as  much  as  anything  she  said 
that  made  her  remarks  so  offensive.  There  were  some  Khuskhus 
fans,  and  of  these  she  next  inquired  the  price,  entering  freshly  into 
conversation  with  the  vendor,  just  as  if  she  had  not  insulted  and  bullied 
him  the  moment  before. 

Our  carriage  was  announced,  but  though  Mrs.  Carter  heard  that 
it  was  waiting  for  us  outside,  she  paid  no  heed  to  the  fact,  but  went  on 
bargaining. 

The  Borah  asked  one  rupee  and  an  anna  for  each  of  the  fans, 
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declaring  them  to  be  "very  beautifully  made."  I  am  quite  sure  that 
a  rupee  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  have  given  for  them.  Mrs. 
Carter  would  "  go  as  far  as,  and  no  farther  than,  four  annas."  The 
seller,  gesticulating  freely,  emphatically  declined  to  sell  at  the  price. 
Perhaps  his  customer  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  actions  or  his 
words,  certainly  they  seemed  to  enrage  her  very  much,  and  she 
abused  him  in  a  violent  manner,  in  the  most  broken  Hindustani  that 
can  be  imagined.  I  caught  sounds  approaching  to  the  words, 
•*  Jehanum  jao,"  and  we  must  hope  that,  while  probably  knowing  it  to 
be  a  phrase  of  insult,  Mrs.  Carter  did  not  understand  its  full  signifi- 
cance. Literally,  **Jehanum  jao,"  would  mean,  "Go  to  the  realms 
below!"  I  do  not  know  what  we  could  have  done  to -calm  the 
excited  woman,  if  we  had  been  left  to  our  own  unaided  efforts ;  but 
the  opportune  arrival  of  George  and  Allan  gave  a  new  direction  to 
her  thoughts,  and  a  new  motive  for  winningness  of  manner  and  dignity 
of  behaviour. 

Allan  had  come  by  appointment.  He  was  going  to  drive  with  us, 
and  apologised  for  being  rather  late.  George,  being  released  from 
the  courts  earlier  than  usual,  had  returned  with  Allan.  Mrs.  Carter 
said  a  good  many  harsh  things  of  the  Borah,  by  way  of  complaint, 
the  moment  she  had  exchanged  greetings  with  the  new-comers,  but 
she  contrived  to  control  her  feelings  in  some  measure,  and  to  assume, 
from  this  time  forth,  a  certain  degree  of  composure  of  manner. 

•*Will  you  look,  Mr.  Mainwaring,"  she  went  on,  "at  this  little 
chain  ?  He  is  asking  twenty  rupees  for  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  seen 
one  just  like  it  in  the  bazaar  for  half  the  money." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me,"  George  said, "  that  I  have  noticed  chains  of 
that  sort  somewhere  in  the  native  town,  and  I  heard  somebody  say  they 
were  only  twelve  or  fourteen  rupees  each  ;  but  it  is  very  likely,  if  you 
came  to  examine  them,  you  would  find  they  were  not  so  good  as  these." 

"  There  I  "  she  cried  to  the  Box- Wallah.  *'  The  things  are  too 
dear.     The  sahib  has  seen  chains  for  twelve  rupees." 

The  man  declared  no  chains  like  his  could  be  sold  so  cheap ;  the 
gold  would  be  worth  that,  and  then  the  workmanship  would  bie  given 
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for  nothing ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  I  saw  with  pleasure 
that  he  was  beginning  at  last  to  make  preparations  for  his  depar- 
ture, having  vainly  pressed  his  goods  upon  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen. 

*'MayI  trouble  you,"  Mrs.  Carter  said  to  George,  "to  buy  me 
three  of  the  chains  you  and  I  have  seen  ?  I  want  them  for  my  girls. 
In  the  evening  those  chains  look  so  pretty — ^just  the  thing  for  a  little 
locket  or  neck-pendanl.  I  ask  for  three  because  you  know,  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  my  litde  Ethel  is  just  coming  out.  Next  Tuesday  we 
shall  keep  her  seventeenth  birthday.*'  (We  were  credibly  informed 
that  Miss  Ethel  had  already  celebrated  the  seventeenth  anniversary 
of  her  birthday  perhaps  three  times,  and  certainly  twice.) 

George  said  he  would  try  and  execute  the  commission.  Allan  was 
standing  near  the  three  girls,  Gip  and  the  Misses  Carter,  while  all  this 
talking  about  the  jewellery  had  been  going  on,  and  we  now  perceived 
that  he  was  showing  something  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  and  Gip,  I 
noticed,  was  blushing. 

"They  are  only  some  stones  I  found  at  Ahmedabad,"  he  said, 
shyly;  "agate  and  blood -stone.  Those  that  are  more  elaborately 
cut  are  from  Cambay.  A  little  remembrance,"  he  added,  "  which  I 
have  asked  permission  to  present." 

He  looked  at  Gip.  She  was  holding  a  beautiful  blood-stone  paper- 
knife,  shaped  liked  a  scimitar,  and  her  expression  was  one  of 
embarrassment,  but  also  of  intense  pleasure.  Mrs.  Carter  put  out 
her  hand  for  the  knife.     Gip  gave  it  to  be  looked  at. 

"  Allan,  how  kind  you  are,"  Mrs.  Carter  exclaimed  ;  "  not  content 
with  taking  such  care  of  us  when  we  were  there,  you  now  want  to  give 
us  a  remembrance  of  Ahmedabad.  I  know  you  must  have  meant  this 
handsome  knife  for  my  Helen.  She  is  such  a  reader,  as  you  know. 
And  you,  Sophy,  have  not  been  forgotten.  How  beautifully  these 
agates  will  make  up  into  a  bracelet.  So  well  suited  to  the  dear 
child,  just  beginning  life,  as  she  is,  with  all  her  gaieties  before 
her." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  was  only  looking  at  the  agates,"  Sophy  lisped. 
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•*  And,  ma,  the  knife — Miss  Mainwaringf,"  said  Helen. 

•'*  Mine  ?  The  paper-knife  ?  Ob,  no,"  Gip  said,  with  a  repellent 
gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  unoffending-  blood-stone. 

Allan  said,  in  an  embarrassed  way,  and  with  a  look  of  mortification 
and  vexation  on  his  face — 

**  If  Miss  Mainwaring  will  not  take  them,  you  are  kind  enough  to 
accept." 

This  litde  speech  was  ambiguous,  but  its  defects  were  somewhat 
put  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  by  the  Carter  chorus  of  thanks- 
giving. 

"  How  kind  of  you !  >  Yes,  indeed,  quite  too  kind.  A  thousand 
thanks.     Are  they  not  lovely  ? "    etc. 

I  must  confess  Allan  looked  very  awkward.  Moreover,  if  he  meant 
the  stones  for  Gip,  as  I  am  sure  he  did,  he  was  foolish  in  allowing 
them  to  be  appropriated  by  tl]at  terrible  family. 

Nellie  came  back  again  bonneted  for  driving.  She  had  slipped 
out  of  the  room,  and  had  made  her  preparations. 

"  Not  ready,  Gip  ? "  she  said ;  **  the  horses  have  been  waiting 
nearly  an  hour.  You'll  excuse  us,  Mrs.  Carter ;  Miss  Mainwaring, 
Mr.  Westerham,  and  I,  are  obliged  to  keep  an  appointment." 

Allan  and  Nellie  waited  for  Gip  in  the  verandah.  Gip  had  rushed 
away  when  Nellie  summoned  her.  I  left  George  to  help  Mrs.  Carter 
and  her  daughters  to  gather  together  the  purchases,  and  I  followed 
Gip  to  her  room. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  is  it  you  ?  Do  you  know.  I  could  almost  cry,"  she  said, 
in  a  very  tremulous  voice,  and  with  a  very  tearful  face.  '*  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do?  Mr.  Westerham  will  have  seen  that  I  thought  those 
things  were  meant  for  me,  and  he  never  intended  to  give  me  them.  I 
feel  so  very  much  ashamed,  for  I  did  think  it,  Mary.  And,  oh,  dear  I 
Nellie  is  waiting.  Please,  will  you  help  me  to  find  my  gloves?"  Her 
little  trembling  fingers  were  alternately  tying  and  untying  a  ribbon  in 
her  agitated  endeavours  to  make  haste. 

"Don't  make  yourself  needlessly  wretched,  child,"  I  said;  "they 
were  meant  for  yon.     I  call   it  disgraceful !     What  a   womar 
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is  I  What  an  *  old  soldier  I  *  It  is  almost  as  if  she  stole  your 
present." 

"Oh,  no/'Gip  said,  very  despondingly ;  "you  are  wrong,  Mary. 
I  saw  it  all.  He  did  not  intend  them  for  me;  and  when  he  saw  I 
thought  they  were  given  me,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  try  to  hide  nny 
mistake." 

After  a  moment,  her  pride  came  to  the  aid  of  her  composure,  and 
having  found  her  gloves,  she  hurried  off  to  Nellie.  They  went  down 
to  the  Byculla  Club,  and  brought  Phil  back  just  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  I,  rather  unreasonably,  upbraided  George  for  having  under- 
taken Mrs.  Carter's  commission,  and  he  defended  himself  by  saying 
it  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him.  He  said,  too,  that  the  Major 
was  **  such  a  good  poor  fellow,"  that  he  felt  inclined  to  bear  more 
from  Mrs.  Carter  than  he  could  otherwise  support.  I  then  told  him 
what  I  thought  about  the  "  confiscation  "  of  Gip's  present,  and  thai 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  making  him  feel  less  forbearing  towards 
the  accomplished  chaperon.  I  told  him,  too,  what  I  had  never  liked 
to  say  before,  that  I  thought  Gip  was  attached  to  Allan.  George  was 
fully  aware  of  Mrs.  Carter's  efforts  to  convert  her  "  friend  "  into  a 
son-in-law. 

"  I  half  thought  there  might  be  something  between  Gip  and  him," 
George  said;  "Westerham  is  so  extraordinarily  civil  to  me."  A 
very  penetrating  remark  this  of  George's.  As  a.  rule,  men  bear 
themselves  towards  each  other  (except  in  cases  of  acknowledged 
friendship,  and  sometimes,  but  not  invariably,  when  they  are  near 
relations)  with  a  studied  indifference,  if  not  a  manner  of  open  antipathy. 
Men  behave  like  the  cocks  in  the  farm-yard ;  they  strut  in  an  obvious 
and  provoking  way,  and  try  to  crow  each  other  down.  Each  one 
makes  his  presence  felt,  and  disagreeably  felt,  by  the  others.  Depar- 
tures from  this  rule  occur  when  a  man  has  an  uncommonly  sweet 
disposition,  or  some  special  interest  to  serve  ;  for  example,  a  suit  with 
another  man's  sister  to  prosecute,  and  such  was  Allan's  position  with 
regard  to  George. 

George  and  I  agreed  to  avoid  the  Carters.     We  promised  our 
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selves  that  we  would  take  measures  to  prevent  future  visitations  of  the 
kind  we  had  endured  that  afternoon.  Then  we  talked  of  our  little 
Gip,  and  that  led  us  to  indulge  in  retrospect,  and  to  think  and  to 
speak  of  ourselves,  and  the  time  when  we  were  lovers ;  a  fertile, 
almost  inexhaustible,  theme !  The  carriage  came  back  before  it  had 
seemed  to  have  started  very  long,  and  we  were  interrupted.  A  joint 
bungalow  is  not  favourable  to  teie-a-ieie  conversations,  and  we,  perhaps 
on  that  account,  prize  them  all  the  more  when  they  do  occur. 


i2o  be  conitmud.) 
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Under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  the  twenty-first  Congress 
of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  has  just  con- 
cluded its  labours  in  Aberdeen.  If  the  papers  and  discussions  were 
somewhat  dull,  the  philosophers  certainly  were  not,  for  the  heartiest 
hospitality  was  unsparingly  bestowed  by  their  Scotch  hosts,  and  the 
city  of  Bon  Accord  did  its  utmost  to  preserve  its  right  to  that  pleasant 
title.  Entertainments  and  trips  of  all  kinds  were  organised,  and  some 
of  the  members  appeared  to  take  a  far  greater  interest  in  the 
excursions  than  in  the  sections  in  which  Punishment  and  Reformation, 
The  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Workhouse  Discipline,  Hospital 
Statistics,  Intemperance  and  Social  Economy,  were  being  discussed. 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  much  profound  science  elucidated  at  the 
meetings  of  this  Congress;  but  yet  it  hardly  merits  the  severity 
of  the  comments  passed  upon  it ;  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of 
information  conveyed  in  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  and 
some  valuable  hints  given,  and  at  any  rate  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  even  the  setting  forth  of  theories  and 
the  riding  of  hobbies,  have  their  uses.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
subject  of  intemperance  received  considerable  attention  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  president.  This  question  is  undoubtedly  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  front,  and  could  not,  indeed,  well  be  passed  over  with 
slight  notice,  in  an  association  professedly  devoted  to  social  science. 

Professor  Bain  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion Scheme,'*  treating  the  subject  in  an  able  and  exhaustive  manner, 
and  urging  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  English  in  the  Com- 
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petitive  Examinations^-candidates  frequently  failing  on  this  point.  He 
attached  great  importance  to  the  sciences,  and  considered  the  Com- 
missioners' scheme  of  examination  defective  and  ill-arranged. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Probable  Influence 
of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Progress  on  War.*' 

Dr.  Watts  dealt  with  the  "  Social  Effects  of  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs," but  space  will  oblige  us  at  once  to  turn  to  the  papers  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  lutoria. 

In  the  Municipal  Law  Section,  Miss  Burton  called  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  an  important  subject,  by  reading  a  paper  entitled 
"  Should  the  Labour  of  Women  in  Factories  be  Regulated  by  Legis- 
lation ?"  She  contended  that  interference  in  the  personal  liberty  of 
women  is  made  in  the  interests  of  trade-unionism  and  not  in  the  interests 
of  women  themselves.  Patriarchial  government  being  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  Democracy  not  yet  having  got  the  ascendancy,  women 
being  the  most  defenceless  part  of  the  community  were  apt  to  be  set 
aside  in  the  race  for  equality.  Miss  Burton  believed  that  the  reason 
g^ven  by  the  State  in  the  matter  of  shortening  hours  for  women  was  that 
they  are  apt  to  injure  themselves  by  over  work,  and  would  consequently 
produce  a  degenerate  offspring,  but  she  maintained  that  this  applies  to 
men  in  the  same  way,  and  that  they  are  as  answerable  for  the  degene- 
racy or  improvement  of  the  race  as  women.  Turning  now  to  the 
question  of  the  working  men's  objection  to  women  sharing  all  their 
hours  of  labour,  she  considered  it  as  entirely  selfish,  the  British  work- 
men's objection  to  Irishmen,  Germans,  and  all  rival  workers  being 
founded  on  the  same  principle.  There  might  be  some  narrow  national 
objection.  Miss  Burton  thought,  to  foreigners  competing  in  the  labour 
market  here,  because  they  would  be  extra  eaters  as  well  as  extra 
workers,  but  this  would  not  hold  good  about  women  who  are  natives 
and  not  importations.  To  prove  that  workmen  only  think  of  advan- 
tages for  men  in  regard  to  the  Factory  Act,  the  following  remark  of  a 
leader  of  the  National  Early  Closing  League  was  quoted ; — "  Once 
let  us  get  protection  for  shopwomen,  and  it  will  be  found,  as  in  the  case 
of  factories,  that  shopmen  will  refuse,  under  any  pretence,  to  work  longer 
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hours  than  the  women.**  This  sentiment  was  received  with  cheers  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Another  fallacy  was  involved  in 
confining  this  legislation  to  women  in  factories  and  workshops.  Of 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  women  who  maintain  themselves,  one  million 
are  employed  in  works  and  outdoor  labour,  and  another  million  are 
employed  as  domestic  servants  or  waitresses ;  and  we  know  the  hours 
of  labour  of  these,  who  equal  in  number  those  proposed  to  be  legislated 
for,  are  unlimited.  Yet  the  State  makes  no  sign  of  legislating  for  these  ; 
philanthropy  moves  not  in  their  behalf;  nor  does  any  working  man's 
league  send  up  a  memorial  concerning  them ;  and  the  reason  why  is 
easily  understood.  In  the  case  of  the  factories  the  men  want  their  own 
hours  of  labour  shortened ;  domestic  labour  they  consider  derogatory, 
and  so  they  do  not  want  to  partake  of  it.  They  leave  it  to  women, 
and  they  may  work  all  day  and  all  night  too  at  it  if  they  choose.  To 
mind  the  family  is  seemingly  not  supposed  to  be  work;  but  will  not 
many  women  tell  you  that  to  mind  the  shop  or  the  mill  is  far  less  tire- 
some and  laborious  than  to  mind  the  house  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  all 
know  the  song  of  "John  Grumlie,''  where  the  man  thought  minding  the 
house  was  no  work,  and  yet  in  trial  found  it  past  his  power  of  endur- 
ance. Coming  to  the  question,  "  The  Factory  Acts  in  their  bearing 
upon  Married  Women,"  Miss  Burton  quoted  the  opinion  of  a  delegate 
previously  referred  to  as  to  its  being  a  disgrace  that  100,000  married 
women  in  Britain  should  be  required  to  toil  so  hard  in  our  factories. 
It  is  true  these  women  are  not  like  the  unmarried,  masters  of  their  own 
labour,  yet  she  would  object  as  strongly  to  the  State  stepping  in  here 
as  in  the  other  c^se.  The  woman  has  got  one  master  too  much 
already ;  giving  her  another  will  not  rectify  the  mistake  ;  it  will  rather 
intensify  it.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  men  beating  their  wives  and 
inflicting  other  evils  upon  them,  she  did  not  believe  that  in  these  days 
the  husband  could  manage  to  make  his  wife  work  in  a  factory  unless 
she  saw  good  cause  for  her  going  there  herself.  Many  circumstances, 
with  or  without  blame  to  the  husband,  might  make  it  expedient  that 
the  wife  should  earn  wages,  and  she  could  conceive  a  case  in  which  the 
woman  would  go  to  work  as  a  relief  from  domestic  troubles.     Mills 
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and  the  like  may  not  always  be  good  places  even  for  men,  not  to  speak 
of  women ;  but  the  public-house  is  a  worse  place,  and  you  cannot  by 
law  prevent  them  going  there.  You  may  say  the  wife  going  to  the 
mill  drives  the  man  to  the  public-house  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  man 
going  to  the  public-house  ofiener  drives  the  wife  to  the  mill ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  objections  to  both  mills  and  public-houses  the  people 
must  be  left  free  to  choose.  Forced  morality  is  of  little  worth,  and 
some  women  would  be  none  the  worse  but  the  better  of  a  few  hours' 
work  daily  diflferent  from  their  domestic  work,  which  often  becomes 
a  sort  of  stagnating,  narrowing  servitude  in  its  mental  and 
other  effects.  If  law  is  wanted,  then  it  is  rather  in  the  domestic 
circle  where  the  round  of  labour  never  stops.  Miss  Burton  con- 
cluded as  follows :  — I  shall  now  devote  a  few  moments  to  the 
question  as  it  regards  women  having  equal  legal  rights  with 
men.  I  will  suppose  that  they  can  bully  members  of  Parliament 
as  the  working  man  does,  And  perhaps  the  innate  selfishness  of  human 
nature  will  come  out  as  strong  in  them  as  in  men ;  they  may  ask  for  a 
law  to  prevent  a  man  sitdng  up  with  a  sickly,  squalling  child  more  than 
so  many  hours,  and  say  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  women  in 
shortening  their  hours  of  such  work,  as  women  would  refuse,  under 
any  pretence,  to  work  longer  than  men.  But  we  must  hope  better 
things  as  time  advances  than  such  dog-in-the-manger  legislation. 
It  would,  however,  almost  seem  just  now  as  if  we  were  retro, 
grading  in  this  matter,  going  back  to  the  limes  of  the  Curfew  Bell, 
when  our  dress,  our  devotions,  our  very  hours  of  sleep,  were 
regulated  by  the  State  for  us.  The  principle  then  was  a  paternal 
Government  taking  care  of  children,  and  it  was  good  for  the  times ; 
but  now  man  wants  to  interfere  with  man  as  brother  to  brother.  He 
is  disabled,  or  unwilling  to  work,  and  he  says  to  his  brother,  "  You 
shan't  work  either."  He  wants  a  holiday,  or  for  some  other  reason 
^uts  his  shop,  and  he  says  to  his  neighbour, "  You  must  shut  up  too." 
It  reminds  me  of  two  brothers  at  school  together,  one  of  whom  fell  sick ; 
whereupon  he  demanded  that  his  well  brother  should  not  be  allowed 
to  learn  any  lessons  in  case  he  should  get  the  start  of  him.     Poor  child. 
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he  did  not  know  that,  if  his  wish  had  been  carried  out,  it  would  have 
been  an  injury  to  himself  as  well  as  his  well  brother.  To  carry  it  to  its 
logical  conclusions,  suppose  a  man,  having  his  leg  broken,  demanded 
that  his  brother's  leg  be  broken  too,  to  prevent  him  getting  a  start  of 
him.  It  seems  absurd,  but  all  these  interferences  with  personal  liberty 
are  founded  on  the  same  principle — selfishness.  Broken  legs  are  not 
likely  to  come  up  as  a  question,  because  they  are  not  likely  to  become 
majorities,  but,  unfortunately,  idleness  and  stupidity  often  have  been  and 
often  are  majorities.  There  is  one  strong  point  that  some  people  think 
they  have  against  my  argument,  and  that  is  woman's  inability  to  com- 
bine for  Trade  Union  purposes.  I  will  not  enter  here  on  the  compli- 
cated question  of  the  advantage  or  non-advantage  of  Trades  Unions ; 
enough  for  my  purpose  to  know  that  ^not  only  in  America,  but  in  our 
own  country,  "  women's  unions  "  have  been  formed,  and  are  forming 
with  success.  In  looking  into  the  unions  and  leagues,  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  with  the  National  Early  Closing  League  none  of  our  representative 
women  are  associated,  with  the  exception  of  one.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  "Vigilance  Association  for  the  Defence  of  Personal  Rights,"  and 
there  you  will  see  most  of  the  women's  names  who  are  known  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  matters.  Thus  it  should  seem  that  what  are 
called  advanced  women  join  not  in  leagues  for  bondage  but  for  freedom. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  after  a  few  observations  from  Serjeant 
Cox,  Miss  Lydia  Becker,  referring  to  the  arbitrary  legislation  that  took 
place  in  connection  with  women,  said  that  working  the  treadle  of  a 
sewing  machine  with  the  foot  was  a  most  arduous  occupation,  and  she 
very  soon  required  a  rest  when  she  did  so.  And  when  a  woman 
worked  a  sewing  machine  for  some  years  she  got  used  up  like  an  old 
omnibus  horse.  Now,  this  was  the  kind  of  labour  the  Home  Secretary 
in  his  wisdom  did  not  see  fit  to  restrict.  But  when  it  came  to  working 
a  machine  which  was  driven  by  machinery,  then  the  Home  Secretary 
thought  it  right  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour.  This  was  a  specimen 
of  the  result  of  men  legislating  for  women,  and  she  considered  it  time 
that  women  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  legislation  would 
be  best  on  their  own  behalf. 
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Mr.  W.  Griffith  took  a  somewhat  opposite  view  of  the  question, 
and  said  there  was  such  a  sympathy  between  men  and  women  that 
men  thought  it  their  business  to  take  care  of  them. 

Sheriff  Dovk  Wilson  thoroughly  agreed  with  Miss  Burton  in  every- 
thing she  had  said.  He  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  only 
unfair  to  the  women,  hut  against  their  true  interests  to  deprive  them  of 
such  privileges  as  those  of  voting,  treating  them  unequally,  as  by 
marriage  laws,  as  regards  property,  and  in  excluding  them  from 
various  professions  and  trades.  No  one  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
the  Legislature  was  intentionally  unjust  in  these  matters.  But  it  was 
the  effect  of  legislation  which  was  now  and  had  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  men  who,  of  course,  naturally  looked  at  everything  from  a  male  point 
of  view.  He  believed  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  country  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share  of  such  employments  as  they 
chose  to  engage  in.  The  question  of  excluding  them  had  never  arisen 
in  connection  with  non-remunerative  occupations.  It  was  only  when 
they  attempted  to  engage  in  professions  that  were  likely  to  pay  that 
the  question  was  raised  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  fair  sex 
to  be  engaged  solely  in  domestic  occupations.  No  doubt  they  were 
best  fitted  for  domestic  occupations ;  but  no  woman  could  expect  to  be 
married  before  twenty-one,  or  perhaps  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
there  was  an  interval  between  youth  and  mature  life  which  a  woman 
ought  to  employ  for  the  good  of  the  country  in  some  profession  or  in 
some  trade.  Then  there  were  some  women  to  whom  a  domestic 
career  was  not  open ;  and  it  was  surely  better  to  allow  them  to 
engage  in  remunerative  employment  than  to  fritter  away  their  lives  in 
dancing,  and  reading  novels,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  P.  EssLEMONT,  Aberdeen,  said  he  thought  that  legislation  and 
restriction  of  female  labour  had  been  a  benefit  to  women  rather  than 
otherwise. 

Miss  Lucy  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  said  that  as  the  whole  legislation  was 
in  the  hands  of  men,  they  might  all  be  sure  that  the  men  would  not 
maintain  laws  unjust  to  themselves.  Unfortunately,  women  had  no 
direct  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  and  the  men  were  a  good  deal 
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influenced  by  what  they  called  **  philanthropic  considerations."  Any 
legislation  that  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  honest 
work  could  he  only  excused  as  a  temporary  measure  and  to  remedy  a 
temporary  fault.  When  it  had  served  that  purpose  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  The  great  injustice  in  these  laws  was  that  they  were 
made  by  men  and  applied  by  men  to  women.  So  long  as  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case,  women  would  never  have  justice,  because  men  do 
not  feel  the  injuries  that  they  legislated  for.  If  men  and  women  were 
on  the  same  footing  for  one  year,  all  the  injuries  of  which  the 
women  now  complained  would  be  scared  away  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

Miss  Becker  touched  on  '*  Some  Social  Aspects  of  Women's 
Suffrage.'* 

Mrs.  Strutters  contributed  her  views  on  "University  Local 
Examinations  for  Girls  and  Women." 

Miss  Stevenson,  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  who  was  received 
with  applause,  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  too  often 
forgotten  that  there  was  not  the  same  provision  made  for  secondary 
education  for  girls  as  there  was  for  boys.  She  did  not  underrate  the 
importance  of  secondary  education  for  boys,  but  she  would  maintain 
that  the  provision  of  means  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls  was 
equally  important  with  that  for  boys.  She  suggested  that,  in  order 
that  attention  might  be  directed  to  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  good 
public  secondary  school  for  girls  in  Scotland,  the  Association  for 
Improving  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland  should  specially  direct 
attention  to  this  branch  of  education. 

An  interesting  address  was  delivered  in  the  Art  Department  by 
Lord  Ronald  Leveson-Gower,  on  "  Scottish  Portraiture." 

Mr.  Phene  discoursed  "  On  the  Humanising  and  Refining  Influence 
of  Art,"  and  Miss  Burton  contested  **  That  Beauty  is  not  incompatible 
with  Labour." 

Miss  Lydu  Becker,  during  the  discussion  which  followed,  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  ingenious  and  amusing  defence  of  woman's  love 
of  dress,    Her  anecdote  about  the  French  lady,  who  declared  that  the 
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sensation  of  being  well  dressed  gave  a  feeling  of  inward  tranquillity 
which  religion  was  powerless  to  bestow — provoked  much  laughter. 

The  Sunday  question  was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  Congress,  tread- 
ing, as  it  necessarily  does,  upon  religious  grounds,  and  the  speeches 
made  were  in  no  degree  noteworthy.  On  the  whole,  the  meeting  at 
Aberdeen  was  not  at  all  behind  those  of  former  years,  though  a  good 
many  of  the  subjects  discussed  hardly  came  under  the  head  of  Social 
"Science,"  and  the  mode  of  treatment  sometinies  descends  almost  to 
gossip ;  but  if  there  is,  as  the  Spectator  remarks,  no  special  raison 
d*etre  for  this  Association,  there  is  no  special  reason  why  it  should  not 
exist,  and  so,  chacun  d  son  gout. 
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SoMi  of  the  readers  of  the  Victoria  Magazine  will  not  need  to  be  informed 
that  what  was  spoken  of  in  the  February  number  for  this  year  as  an 
*'  approaching""  Conference  on  Spelh'ng  Reform,  duly  became  an  accom- 
ph'shed  fact  on  the  29th  of  the  following  May.  It  would  not,  however, 
have  been  possible  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  present,  to  tell 
them,  and  all  those  whom  it  may  interest,  that  the  full  report  of  the 
speeches  made  at  the  said  Conference  is  now  ready.*  It  is  not  intended 
on  the  present  occasion  to  re-enter  the  well-beaten  path  of  controversy  as 
to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  phonetic  spelling,  i.e,  the  spelling* 
of  words  according  to  their  sound.  It  should,  however,  be  known  that 
persons  interested  in  the  question  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  Report  a 
conveniently  arranged  list  of  some  of  the  chief  productions  on  the 
affirmative  side.  On  the  negative  side  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  produced  more  able  or  more  eloquent  than  the  well-known 
passages  in  the  works  of  Archbishop  Trench,  to  which  reference  is 
made  at  some  length  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  his  article  on 
•'Spelling,'*  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  April,  1876.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  are  too  busy  to  look  through  the  Report,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  upshot  of  the  Conference  and  the  subsequent 
public  meeting  was  the  nomination  of  a  deputation  comprising  Professor 
Max  Miiller,*  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Deputy  Professor  of  Philology  at 
Oxford,  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  Mr,  Alex- 
ander J.Ellis,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  Mr.  Washington  Moon,  and  Mr.  Arding 

*  A  Report  of  the  Conference  and  Public  Meeting  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adclphi,  on  May  29,  1877.    London  :  (F.  Pitman.) 
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to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Education  Department,  and  to  present 
certain  resolutions  which  had  been  unanimously  adopted  at  the  meeting. 
One  of  these  resolutions  expressed  concurrence  in  the  action  taken  by 
the  School  Board  for  London  (and  about  a  hundred  provincial  Boards), 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  will  shortly  present  a 
memorial  for  the  consideration  of  the  Education  Department,  pray- 
ings for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  whether 
any  steps  can  be  taken  to  lessen  the  formidable  difficulty  on  which 
educationalists  have  enlarged  with  increasing  emphasis,  from  the  time 
of  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  Edgeworths,  to  the  present  day. 

Without  attempting  to  forecast  the  reception  this  memorial  may 
meet  with  at  the  hands  of  a  Department  which  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
children  who  leave  the  elementary  schools  shall,  if  possible,  spell  in  a 
way  which  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  their  elders  and  employers, 
let  us  look  with  closer  attention  at  another  step  which  the  London 
School  Board  has  recently  taken  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  question. 
It  is  less  ambitious  in  its  nature,  but  may.  even  be  more  important  in  its 
bearing  and  probable  effect.  The  Board,  shortly  before  its  last  recess-, 
unanimously  instructed  its  School  Management  Committee  to  report, 
as  a  prelinninary  to  actual  experiment,  what  system  or  systems  of 
spelling  would  be  most  likely  to  render  it  more  easy  for  children  to 
learn  to  read  books  printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Board  is  desirous  of  testing  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  manner  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  often  made,  on  irreproachable  authority,  that  children 
to  whom  the  first  steps  of  reading  are  made  easy  and  rational  by 
means  of  phonetic  spelling,  are  enabled  to  learn  to  read  ordinary 
books  in  half  the  time  that  is  usually  required,  and  to  become  as  good, 
or  even  belter  spellers,  than  those  children  who  know  no  other  than 
the  current  way.  In  the  words  used  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  speaking 
of  "  Glossic "  : — **  It  would  render  the  whole  labour  of^  learning 
to  read — first,  in  accordance  with  its  own  system,  and  secondly, 
in  the  usual  spelling,  much  less — less  than  half  that  which  is  now 
necessary  under  the  best  methods  for  learning  to  read  in  the  usual 
spelling  alone."     Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
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Reziew  above  referred  to,  says : — **  To  all  who  know  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Ellis,  this  evidence  will  be  sufficient  as  to  the  practical  usefulness 
of  the  phonetic  system  of  spelling." 

In  adopting  this  course  of  action,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  members  of  the  London  School  Board  have  been  also  stimu- 
lated by  the  brief  but  able  article  on  "Teaching  to  Read,"  which 
was  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  last,  by  Mr.  James 
Spedding.  From  this  article  the  following  passages  are  taken  : — 
"  It  is  certainly  possible  by  a  simple  change  in  the  method  of  instruction, 
which  nobody  who  can  read  already  need  trouble  themselves  with — 
which  will  task  the  learner's  memory  much  less  severely  than  the 
present  method,  and  which  anybody  can  easily  try— to  teach  children 
to  read    books   printed    in    the  ordinary  way  both   faster  and  more 

pleasantly,  and  more  perfectly  than  they  are  now  taught 

Considered  only  as  an  experiment,  it  is  surely  worth  the  cost  of  trial ; 
and  the  cost  will  be  small,  for  everything  is  ready.  I  am  told 
that  the  School  Boards  and  schoolmasters  are  divided  in  opinion, 
some  approving  and  some  disapproving  the  proposed  reform.  So 
much  the  better.  Let  us  have  a  match.  Let  the  disapprovers  with 
their  26  letters,  and  the  approvers  with  their  42,  try  which  can  turn 
out  the  best  spelling  class  (old  style)  within  a  given  time ;  and  if  the 
42  carry  it,  let  it  be  resolved  that  all  teachers  who  find  them  useful, 
shall  be  permitted  to  use  them  hereafter  if  they  like.  This  would  be 
all  that  is  necessary — perhaps  all  that  is  desirable  for  the  present." 

With  the  closing  words  of  the  preceding  sentence  we  thoroughly 
agree.  The  experiment  can  be  fairly  tried  by  those  teachers  only 
who  are  converts  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  these  are,  perhaps,  not 
numerous  at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  when  volunteers  have  be^n 
found,,  the  Board  will  have  in  some  way  to  ascertain  their  fitness  to 
undertake  the  task. 

Another  question  will  be,  are  the  teachers  to  lose  the  Govern- 
ment grant  for  reading  and  writing  in  the  lower  standards, 
while  the  phonetic  grass  is  growing  which  is  to  form  the  orthodox 
crop     by-and-bye  ?      There   would    be     perhaps    insuperable   diffi- 
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culties  both  in  the  way  of  the  testing-  by   Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  the  preliminary  results  on    the    novel  plan,  or   of   allowing*  the 
Government  grant  to  be  suspended  for  a  couple  of  years,  till  the  crop 
had  reached  the  requisite  degree  of  forwardness,  and  then  of  paying* 
in  a  lump.     It  is  obvious  that  without   some  slight   recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  difficulty  of  trying-  the  interesting-  and 
important  experiment  would  be  very  great   indeed.     It  is,  we  think, 
not  at  all  difficult  to  show  in  what  way  this  recognition  could  be  ex- 
tended, without  laying-  any  new  burdens  upon  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
or  their  assistants,  and  without  calling-  upon  the  Education   Office  to 
declare  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the  proposed  modes  of  phonetic  spell- 
ing in  preference  to  another — of  sitting  in  judgment,  that  is,  upon  Mr. 
Lowe's  dictum  that  15  new  letters  should  be  added  to  the  alphabet, 
or  Bishop  Temple's  equally  decided  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
new  characters  at  all.     All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  issue 
a  circular  to   the  Inspectors  saying   that   all  teachers,  having-  their 
managers'  consent,  were  free  to  try  the  experiment,  and  that  they 
(the  Inspectors)  were  strictly  required  neither  to  recommend  nor  dis- 
courage its  adoption  ;  that  in  the  three  lower  standards  children  might 
be  allowed  to  read  from  any  reading  books  in  whatever  spelling,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  sufficient  variety  of  lessons  to  give  the  Inspector 
a  fair  choice,  and  to  prevent  parrot-like  preparation ;   and  that  as 
respects  writing,  the  grant  should  be  paid  for  the  clear  and  neat  for- 
mation of  the  characters  without  any  regard  to  the  spelling  of  the  words. 
If  this  latter  concession  should  be  thought  too  great  to  be  applied  to 
all  three  of  the  lower  standards,  it  might  be  restricted  to  the  first,  or 
lowest,  and  in  the  other  two  standards  such  words  might  be  dictated 
as  were  spelled  alike  in  the  new  and  in  the  old  spelling.     In  any  system 
of  phonetic  spelling  adopted  by  a  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
proposed  experiment,  it  is  probable  that  half  the  words  in  the  language 
would  be  unchanged,  and  would  therefore  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Inspector,  who  need  not  trouble  himself  in  any  way  with  those  spelled 
in  the  newer  fashion.     In  standards  IV.  V.,  and  VI.,  all  concession,  or 
special  treatment,  would  entirely  cease,  and   the  phonetically  taught 
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childien  would  have  lo  sink  or  swim  among  those  taught  in  the 
common  way.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  success  of  the  former 
would  be  so  marked,  and  the  payments  on  results  so  unfailingly  earned, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  eyes  of  all  teachers  would  be 
thoroughly  opened,  and  that  the  phonetic  mode  of  instruction  would 
soon  after  become  general.  It  would,  of  course,  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  teachers  should,  as  far  as  possible,  agree  to  use  the  same 
alphabet,  but  as  we  are  speaking  at  present  of  a  simple  piece 
of  school  furniture,  and  not  of  a  system  of  spelling  for  general 
use  by  the  public,  uniformity  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  essen- 
tial importance.  In  the  course  of  time  the  superiority  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  phonetic  systems  over  the  rest  would 
become  apparent,  and  people  would  begin  to  see  the  needless- 
ness  of  children  being  required  to  spell  in  the  more  difficult  way,  seeing 
that  the  phonetic  writing  could  be  easily  read  by  every  body,  while 
the  children  taught  phonetically,  could  themselves  read  with  ease 
books  and  newspapers  printed  in  the  style  now  current.  Thus,  by 
the  time,  perhaps,  when  the  present  generation  is  getting  grey,  that 
phonetic  "  good  time  coming  "  might  be  ushered  in  gradually  and  with- 
out shock,  which  no  action  of  the  Government,  supported  by  a  Royal 
Commission  or  not,  could  compel  or  induce  the  nation  to  welcome  at  the 
present  time.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind  that 
while  this  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
lead  public  opinion,  it  is  also  one  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  remain  for  all  time  neutral.  It  could  not,  however,  fairly 
be  asked,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  to  recognise  any  con- 
current system  of  spelling.  Simply  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  half  a  dozen  persons  agreed  as  to  what  the  new  style 
should  be.  1  he  Government  will,  however  be  asked  by  some  of  the 
leading  educationalists  and  philologists  of  the  day,  to  appoint  a  Royal 
GDmmission  to  consider  the  matter.  The  results,  favourable  or  other- 
wise, of  such  an  experiment  as  that  sketched  above,  would  be  among 
the  most  important  evidence  which  could  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
^nission.    Hence,  when  the  London  and  other  School  Boards  shall  have 
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determined  with  what  system  or  systems  the  experiment  shall  be  tried, 
there  would  be  cause  for  much  rejoicings  if  the  Education  Office  could 
extend  just  as  much  toleration  as  would  make  the  experiment  feasible 
on  a  sufficiently  larg^e  scale,  and,  after  some  five  or  six  years  had 
passed,  take  the  results  obtained  into  careful  consideration.  It  is  hard 
for  a  spelling  reformer  to  treat  these  matters  coolly,  when  he  believes 
that  he  clearly  sees  involved  in  them  a  doubling  of  the  future  school 
tim  of  all  English  speaking  children  all  the  world  over,  and  the 
hastening-  by  a  full  century  of  an  acquaintance  with  our  tongue  and 
literature,*  not  in  Europe  only,  but  in  India,  in  China,  and  Japan.  A 
spelling  reformer,  however,  with  common  sense  (let  the  possibility 
of  this  be  assumed  for  the  nonce),  knows  that  the  world  moves  slowly, 
and  will  be  unfeignedly  thankful  for  small  concessions  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  convictions  are  not  so  strong  as  his  own. 

Leaving,  however,  the  realms  of  what  might  be,  let  us  occupy  our- 
selves once  more  with  the  question  of  the  moment — viz.,  which  of  the 
various  systems  of  phonetic  spelling  that  have  been  put  forward  up  to 
the  present  time  is  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  London  School 
Board  ?  Mr.  Spedding  says  that  Mr.  Ellis's  Glossic  alphabet  is  the 
readiest  for  English  use,  and  has  also  been  tei»ted  by  actual  employ- 
ment. The  Glossic  alphabet  will  be  found  fully  explained  at  page  34 3 f 
of  the  llctoria  Magazine,  One  of  the  most  recent  illustrations  of  its  use 
by  its  inventor  is  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  Educational 
limes  (the  organ  of  the  College  of  Preceptors)  for  August  last : — 

"  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1768,  Franklin,  one  of  the  most  practical 
men  tliat  ever  existed,  wrote  in  phonetic  spelling,  and  in  his  own  pronunciation 
the  following  words,  with  which,  spelled  in  my  own  Glossic,  and  in  my  own 
pronnnciatioD,  I  will  conclude,  as  they  give  a  condensed  answer  to  one  of  the 

♦  There  need  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  expression.  The  Bible  will 
be  as  sacred,  Shaksperc  and  Tennyson  will  be  as  much  Shakspere  and  Tennyson 
when  put  inta  phonetic  guise,  as  they  are  now,  whenever  they  are  heard  instead  of 
hnng  followed  hy  the  eye.  Let  us,  wherever  we  can,  learn  to  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  what  are  merely  accidents.  **  Lede  us  not  in  to  temptacioun  "  is  not 
necessarily  more  reverent  than  *'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  nor  the  latter  than 
**  Leed  us  not  intu  temptaishon.'* 

t  VoL  xxviii. 
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objections  raised  bj  Dr.  Bcotli,*  which  I  have  abstained  from  noticing.     They 
are  contained  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Stevenson,  pubh'shed  in  his  works. 

*"Eur  therd  inknnvee'niens  iz  dhat  aul  dhi  huoJcs  aulred'i  rifn  wuod  bee 
eus'les,  Dhis  inknnvee'niens  wuod  oa'nli  kum  on  gradeueh',  in  a  koa'rs  ov 
ai'jez  Ell  and  ei,  and  udh'er  nou  living  ree'derz,  wuod  haa'rdli  faurgek*  dhi 
eus  ov  dhern.  Pee'pl  wuod  long  Icrn  too  reed  dhi  oald  rei'ting  dhoa  dhai  prak"- 
tist  dhi  nen.  And  dhi  inkunvee'niens  iz  not  grai'ter,  dhan  whot  haz  ak'teiieli 
hap'nd  in  a  similer  kais,  in  Ituli.  Fau'rmerii  its  inhab'itents  aul  spoak  and 
roat  Lafin  :  az  dhi  lang'gwej  chaiiijd,  dhi  spelling  fol'oad  it.  It  iz  troo  dhat  at 
prez'ent,  a  meer  unier'ned  Ital'yen  kan'ot  reed  dhi  Latin  buoks;  dhoa  dbai 
aar  stil  red  and  undersiuod*  bei  nien'i.  But,  if  dhi  spel'ing  had  never  been 
chainjd,  hee  wuod  hav  found  it  much  moar  dif'ikelt  too  reed  and  reit  biz  can 
la'ig'gwej  ;  faur  rifn  werdz  wuod  hav  had  uoa  rilai'shen  too  soundz,  dhai  wnod 
hav  stuod  faur  thingz ;  soa  dhat  if  hee  wuod  ekspres  in  reiting  dhi  werd, 
Vais'Tcoavoa  [in  Italian  orthography  Vescovo,  how  many  Englishmen  know  how 
to  pronounce  it?]  hee  must  euz  dhi  leterz  E-p-i-s-c-o-p-u-s  [which  we 
read  ipis'hupus  in  place  of  aejpees'Tcaopoos,  where  the  acute  accent  means 
"  with  elevated  musical  pitch  of  the  voice,"  and  vowels  are  short  if  not  marked 
as  long,  ae,  ao  representing  the  open  Italian  €,  o  in  Glossic]  In  shaurt, 
whotov'er  dif'ikeltiz  and  inkunveeniensiz  nou  aar,  dhai  wil  bee  moar  ee'zili 
sermou'nted  nou,  dhan  hoerraa'fter  ;  and  sum  teim  aur  udh'er,  it  must  bee  dun ; 
aur  our  rei'ting  wil  bikum*  dhi  saim  widh  dhi  Cheinee'z  [it  is  so  already, 
according  to  Dr.  Booth]  az  too  dhi  dif'ikelti  ov  ler'ning  and  eu'zing  it.  And 
it  wuod  aulred'i  hav  been  such,  if  wee  had  kontin'eud  dhi  Sak'sen  spel'ing  and 
rei'ting  euzd  bei  our  foa'rfaa'dherz.' " 

The  followingf  is  the  same  passage  in  Mr.  Pitman's  phonotypy 
full  illustrations  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  Phonetic  Journal^  a 
penny  weekly,  devoted  jointly  to  phonetic  shorthand  and  spelling- 
reform.  This  alphabet  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  having  one 
sign  for  one  sound,  and  one  sound  for  each  sign.  (The  needful  type 
has  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Pitman)  : — 

"  Ymr  derd  inkonviniens  iz,  dat  ol  do  huks  olredi  riten  wud  hi  usles.  Sis 
inkonviniens  wud  enli  ksm  on  grad^ali,  in  a  kerrs  ov  cjez.  Ym  and  j,  and 
Tjder  nou  livig  riderz,  wud  hardli  forget  de  i^s  ov  dem.  Pipel  wud  log  lem 
tu  rid  de  old  r^tic)  der  de  praktist  de  nq.  And  de  inkonviniens  iz  not  greter 
dan  whot  haz  akti^ali  hapond  in  a  similar  kes,  in  I  tali.     Formerli  its  inhabi- 

♦  See  EdMotional  Tinus  for  July,  1877. 
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tants  o]  sperk  and  rert  Latin ;  az  de  lag^wej  Qenjd,  de  spelig  folerd  it.  It 
iz  trm  dat,  at  prezent,  a  mir  ^nlerned  Italian  kanot  rid  de  Latin  buks  ;  do* 
de  ar  atil  red  and  ^nderstud  bj  raeni.  Bst,  if  de  spelig  had  never  bin  genjd, 
hi  wud  hav  found  it  mTyq  mar  difiksit  tu  rid  and  rjt  hiz  an  laggiii  cj ;  forriten 
wT^rdz  wud  hav  had  ner  relejon  tu  soundz,  de  wud  hav  stud  for  ligz  ;  ser  dat 
if  hi  wud  ekspres  in  rjtig  de  w^rd  VtskovB  [in  Italian  orlografi  Vescovo, 
hou  meni  Igglijmen  no-  hou  tu  pronouns  it?]  hi  m^st  i^z  de  leterz  E-p-i-s-c- 
-o-p-u-8.  In  Jort,  whotever  de  difiksltiz  and  inkonviniensez  nou  ar  dc  wil 
bi  mOT*  izili  surmounted  nou,  dan  hirafter ;  and  s^m  t^ra  or  3der,  it  m^st  bi 
d^n  ;  or  our  rjtig  wil  bek^m  de  sem  wid  de  G^niz  az  tu  de  dlBk^lti  ov  lemig 
and  ^zi^  it.  And  it  wud  olredi  hav  bin  83Q,  if  wi  had  kontinqd  de  Sakson 
ipelig  and  rjtig  i^zd  bj  our  ferrfaderz.** 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  English  Glossic  is  part  of  a  care- 
fully devised  system,  the  outcome  of  thirty  years'  study  by  an  ad- 
mittedly great  authority.  By  it,  with  the  materials  to  be  found  in  all 
printing  offices,  not  only  the  sounds  of  "  received  *'  English,  but  of 
provincial  dialects  and  foreign  tongues,  can  be  represented  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  English  speaking  people.  As  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  phonetics,  or  for  teaching  pronunciation  critically,  we  are 
neither  prepared,  nor  indeed  competent,  to  suggest  the  slightest 
modification.  Yet  few  persons  will,  we  think,  be  of  opinion  that  a 
system  of  spelling,  according  to  which  the  words  *'  idea,*'  "  series," 
"potato,"  become  eidcea,  secrriecz, poataitoa,  is  likely  at  the  present  time  to 
win  converts  as  a  mode  of  spelling  for  primary  schools.  As,  however, 
the  greatest  chance  of  the  present  success  of  any  system  lies  in  its 
being  easily  producible  with  the  ordinary  printing  plant,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  Glossic  as  a  point  of  departure,  and  we  desire 
to  propose  only  such  differences  from  it  as  we  think  will  produce 
a  system  sufficiently  precise  for  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand,  and 
obtain  the  suffrages  of  school  managers  and  teacfi&rs  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  more  perfect  instruments.  We  would,  therefore,  ask 
leave  to  make  the  followting  suggestions 

ON    SPELLING   FOR    PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

A  DiBDiCLiNATioN  to  tost  the  advantages  of  Glossic  exists  in  several  quarters,  on 
iccoont  of  the  extensive  alteration  which  it  makes  in  the  appearance  of  many  words. 
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The  application  of  all  or  part  of  the  following  rules  vould  save  the  appearance  of  a 
large  number  of  words,  without  in  any  material  degree  rendering  their  sound  less 
certain.  The  extent  to  whieh.it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  use  the  dotted  letters 
(reipdred  only  in  eUweritary  readiny  booha)  and  the  alternative  symbols,  is  a  maCter 
admitting  of  differences  of  practice  without  affecting  principle.  It  is  only  right  to 
add  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  repeatedly  requested  that  the  name  "  Glossic  **  may  not  be 
retained  if  his  use  of  the  symbols  be  at  all  departed  from.  It  is  proposed  that  we — 
Write  a  for  aa^  as  a  rule.     Much  latitude  is  observed  in  respect  of  this  sound  in 

"  received  "  English. 
Write  ar,  01;  for  aury  aur.    For  instance,  "  part^  form  "  for  "  paartf  faurm.  '*    Note 
that  the  combinations  «r,  or^  are  dissolved   when  a  vowel  follows 
the  r,  thus,  aridy  orijin.    This  is  not  the  case  with  the  combinations  eer, 
air,  oar,  oor.     In  aoariuQ,  fairing^  a  trilled  r  is  pronounced  by  good 
speakers  in  addition  to  the  combination. 
Write  it  for  uo,     "  PHt  piU  doun^^'  instead  of  "pwoi  puot  doun." 
Write  th  for  dh.    "  TAw,  that,*'  for  **  dliis,  dhat"    Make  no  distinction  if  dotted 

letters  are  not  available. 
Writ«  ng  for  ngg,    "  Yvnger,  stronger,**  for  '^yungger,  strongger.    Use  the  doable 

g  when  dotted  letters  cannot  be  had. 
Write  t,  f,  a,  0  for  the  obscure  sound  of  i,  c,  a,  0  in  weak  syllables.  In  an 
honest  attempt  to  teach  children  spelling  by  sound,  with  existing 
habits  of  speech  and  available  teachers,  the  existence  of  this  obscure 
sound  must  be  recognized.  The  sound  heard  in  the  last  syllable 
of  "England,  Englishman,  woman"  (Ingland,  Inylishman,  vMrnan), 
is  an  English  birthright  and  cannot  be  explained  away.  It  closely 
resembles  that  in  the  last  syllable  of  freedom,  toizdom,  and  oashan. 

ALTERNATIVE  SYMBOLS. 
If  it  be  desired  to  still  further  retain  the  present  spelling  of  words,  «*,  a*,  r,  o*,  w 
may  be  used  as  alternative  symbols  for  ee,  -ai,  el,  oa,  00.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen 
by  comparing  poataiioa  loakoamoatlv,  mciJcroaskoap,  inflooens,  with  po'tai'to'  or 
fM'tato',  loko'mo'tiv,  ml'kro'iko'p,  infiu-ent.  This  substitution  will  appear  arbitrary 
to  the  learner,  but  it  will  only  be  requiring  him  to  observe  a  little  earlier,  a  dis- 
tinction which  must  be  mastered  by  and  by.  The  Glossic  use  of  the  turned 
period  (*)  being  depaited  from,  it  becomes  necessary  to  mark  stress  by  an  acute 
accent  {')y^  the  way  common  in  pronouncing  dictionaries. 

SPECIMEN. 

(Marked  to  serve  as  €  Guide  to  Pronunciation  in  School  Reeding  Books,) 
**  In  railing  \hQ  histQri  ov  unfaeh'pnab'l  familiz,  wun  iz  apt  tii  faul  intii  a  toan 
ov  emf^is  which  iz  veri  far  from  be'ing  th^  toan  ov  gild  so'si'eti,  wbair  prin- 
fiip'lz  and  be'leefs  ar  not  oaDli  ov  an  okstreo'mli  mod^ret  keind,  but  ar  aulwaiz 
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pre*»apoa'zd,  do*  subjekts  be'ing  elijib'l  bnt  snch  az  kan  be*  tncht  wi^b  a  leit 
and  graisful  iT^ni.  But  tben,  grid  so'efeti  baz  its  klaret  and  its  velvet  karpets, 
118  diner  engai'jments  aiks  weeks  deep,  its  opera  and  its  faieri  baul  roomz  ;  reidz 
anf  its  onVee  on  thorpbred  borsez,  lounjez  at  t^e  klnb,  haz  tii  keep  kleer  ov 
krino'lin  vortisez,  gets  its  si'ens  dun  bei  Faradai,  and  its  re'lij'pn  bei  t^e 
aeape'ripr  klerji  boo  ar  tii  be*  met  in  ^be  best  houzez ;  boo  sbiid  it  hav  teim  or 
need  for  beieef  and  emfasis  ?  But  g&d  so'si'eti,  floated  on  gosamer  wingz  ov 
leit  i'rpni,  iz  ov  veri  ekspen'siv  pro'duk^sbgn ;  re'kwei'ring  nutbing  les  tban  a 
weid  and  ardeuns  nasbpn^il  leif,  konden'st  in  unfrai'grant  defning  faktQriz 
kramping  itself  in  meinz^  sweting  at  furn^sez,  greinding,  bam^ring,  weeving 
nnder  moar  or  les  opresi/Qii  ov  karbon'ik  asid,  or  els  spred  oaver  sheep wanks^ 
and  skaterd  in  loanli  bouzez  and  huts  on  the  klai'i  or  ohauki  kom-landz,  whair 
the  raioi  daiz  luk  dreeri  {fir  dreerri). 

(Printed  for  use  as  an  introduction  to  the  style  now  common,  or,  if 
desiredf  as  a  system  to  he  received  concurrently  with  it,) 

This  weid  nashonal  leif  iz  baist  enteirli  on  emfasis — the  emfasis  ov  wont,  which 
nrjez  it  intii  anl  the  aktivitiz  nesesari  for  the  maintenans  ov  gild  so'si'eti  and 
leit  i'roni ;  it  spendz  its  hevi  jeerz  ofn  in  a  chil  nnkarpeted  fashon,  amidst 
faraili  di^kord  unsofnd  bei  long  koridorz.  Under  such  serkumstansez,  thair  ar 
meni  amnng  its  miriadz  ov  soalz  boo  hav  absoleutii  needed  an  emfatik  beieef; 
leif  in  this  unplezhurab'I  shaip  demanding  sum  soleushon  eevn  tu  unspekeulaitiv 
meindz  just  az  eu  inkweir  intii  the  stufing  ov  eur  kouch  when  enithing  gaulz  eu 
thair,  wbairaz  eider-doun  and  perfekt  French  springz  ekseit  no'  kwestion.  Rum 
hav  an  emfatik  beieef  in  alkohol,  and  seek  thair  eJcsiasis  or  outseid  standing- 
ground  in  jin ;  but  the  rest  rekweir  sumthing  that  giid  so'si'eti  kaulz  "  entheu- 
ziazro,"  sumthing  that  wil  prezent  mo'tivz  in  an  enteir  absens  ov  hei  preizes, 
■amthing  that  wil  giv  paishens  and  feed  heuman  luv  when  the  limz  aik  with 
weerinee  and  heuman  liiks  ar  hard  upon  us— sumthing,  kleerii,  that  leiz  outseid 
persona]  dezeirz,  that  inkleudz  rezignaishon  for  ourselvz  and  aktiv  luv  for  whot 
iz  not  ourselvz.  Nou  and  then,  that  sort  ov  entbeuziazm  feindz  a  far  eko'ing 
vois  that  kumz  from  an  ekspeeriens  springing  out  ov  the  deepest  need. — The 
MiU  on  ths  Floss. 

The  use  of  alternative  symbols  can  cause  but  little  difficulty  in 
reading-,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  portion  of  the  spelling 
difficulty  would  be  retained.  How  small  this  portion  would  be,  com- 
pared with  the  difficulty  which  at  present  exists,  is  obvious  when  we 
reflect  that  while,  for  instance,  we  should  retain   but  two  ways  of 
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representing  the  sound  of  long  e,  viz.,  ee,  and  <f,  in  the  current  spelling- 
we  now  have  e,  ee,  ea,  ey,  ei,  ?>,  eo  and  /,  as  in  the  words,  me,  see,  iea^ 
key,  deceit,  grief,  people,  police.  Further,  that  while  for  the  long  i  we 
should  only  have  to  choose  between  the  symbols  ei  and  r,  we  now 
have,  in  the  common  spelling,  to  remember  whether  it  is  /,  ie,  i-e^yy  ig, 
igk,  ui,  or  hy  that  will  serve  our  purpose  according  as  the  word  we 
want  to  spell  is  ivy^  die,  hitey  my,  sign,  sigh,  guide,  rhyme.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  we  should  depart  further  from  the  present  appear- 
ance of  words  than  Mr.  Pitman's  phonotypy  does,  if  we  were  restricted 
to  the  consistent  use  of  the  symbols  given  above  as  alternative  ones. 
Let  us  try,  and  before  commencing  we  will  add  to  the  list  before  given, 
the  symbol  u*  to  be  used  instead  of  the  digraph  eu.  Let  us  take,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  same  passage  from  Dr.  Franklin's  letter 
as  before. 

"  U'r  therd  inkonve'niens  iz  that  aul  the  buks  aulredi  ritn  wild  be*  u'sles. 
This  inkonve'niens  wild  o'nli  kum  on  gradu'ali,  in  a  koTs  ov  a'jez.  U'  and  1*, 
and  uther  liring  re'derz,  wild  hardli  forget  the  u's  ov  them.  Pe'pl  wiid  long 
lern  ta*  re'd  the  oid  ri'ting,  tho*  tha*  praktist  the  nu*.  And  the  inkonve'niena 
iz  not  gra'ter  than  whot  haz  aktu'ali  bapnd  in  asimiler  ka's  in  Ttali.  Forraorli, 
its  inhabitants  aul  spo'k  and  ro't  Latin ;  az  the  langgwej  cha'njd,  the  speling 
folo'd  it.  It  iz  tra*  that  at  prezent  a  me'r  unlernd  Italian  kanot  re'd  the  Latin 
bilks ;  tho*  tha'  ar  stil  red  and  understiid  hi*  meni.  But,  if  speling  had  never 
cha'njd,  he*  wud  hav  found  it  much  mo'r  difikult  tu*  re'd  and  ri't  hiz  o'n 
langgwej  ;  for  ritn  werdz  wiid  hav  had  no*  re'la'shon  tu*  soundz,  tha'  wiid  hav 
stiid  for  thingz ;  so'  that  if  he'  wiid  ekspres  in  ri'ting  the  werd  Vescovo  he* 
must  u'z  the  leterz  E-p-us-c-o-^-u-s,  In  short,  whotever  the  difikultiz  and 
inkoove'niensez  nou  ar,  tha*  wil  be'  mo'r  e'zili  surmounted  nou  than  he'rafter  ; 
and  sum  ti'm  or  uther  it  must  be'  dun,  or  our  ri'ting  wil  be'kum  the  sa'm  with 
the  Chi'ne'z,  az  tu'  the  difikulti  ov  leming  and  u'zing  it.  And  it  wud  aulredi 
hav  been  such  if  we'  had  kontinu'd  the  Sakson  speling  and  ri'ting  u'zd  bi* 
our  fo'rfatherz." 

Seeing  that  in  the  above  passage  the  same  sounds  are  always  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  letters  or  combination  of  letters,  we  think  the 
choice  of  symbols  is  worth  comparison  with  that  of  pure  Glossic  or  of 
Phonotypy.  That  is  to  say,  the  departure  from  the  present  appear- 
ance of  words  is  less  than  that  of  either  of  the  systems  just  named, 
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while  the  consistency  of  the  spelling^  is  greater  than  that  of  the  systems 
of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Butterfill,  of  which  we  are  to  hear  more  anon. 
If  the  teachers,  to  whom  the  working  of  the  experiment  explained 
above  is  to  be  confided,  should  agree  in  the  adoption  of  the  systems 
either  of  Mr.  Ellis  or  of  Mr.  Pitman,  we  should  be  unfeignedly  glad. 
Fearing,  however,  lest  the  "strange  appearance  objection"  should 
prove  too  strong,  we  have  considered  it  desirable  to  submit  for  con- 
sideration certain  concessions  which  would  be  effective  in  preserving 
the  app)earance  of  many  words  without  retaining  too  great  a  share 
of  the  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  the  present  mode  of  spelling. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  some  years  to  come  we  shall  have 
to  produce  spellers,  as  well  as  readers,  according  to  the  style  which  is 
now  current.  Although  it  is  true  that  what  we  have  primarily  in  view 
is  but  a  piece  of  school  furniture,  its  introduction  would,  doubtless, 
be  the  easier,  the  less  strange  it  may  look  to  the  public  eye.  In  con- 
clusion, the  ease  with  which  the  digraphs  and  alternative  symbols  can 
be  set  up  with  the  ordinary  materials  of  a  printing-office,  might 
lead  to  their  adoption  for  advertisements.  Now  that  novelty  is 
so  eagerly  sought  after  by  advertisers  and  publicity  agents,  we  would 
recommend  them  to  adopt  for  advertisements  and  broadside  posters, 
some  such  system  of  phonetic  spelling  as  that  here  exhibited.  Proper 
names  would,  as  a  rule,  be  given  in  the  ordinary  spellihg. 

J.  B.  R. 
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Co-  OPERATIVE  Housekeeping.  ^  An  article  on  the  subject  of 
"Co-operative  Housekeeping,"  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century,'*  in  which  the  author  puts  forward  **  the  prin- 
ciples "  which  he  considers  "  essential  to  the  successful  working  of 
wholesale  housekeeping.*'  The  limits  of  the  article,  he  declares, 
forbid  his  combating  the  objections  made  to  his  plan.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  in  order  the  points  which  seem  essential  to  one  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  matter  ;  and  to  put  before  the  many  house- 
wives who  are  readers  of  Ihe  Queen,  the  changes  which  would  be  neces- 
sary in  their  present  mode  of  existence,  before  they  could  completely 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  co-operative  housekeeping.  The  thought  of 
the  relief  co-operative  housekeeping  would  bring  to  the  busy  housewife, 
over-weary  with  the  toils  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  family,  and 
of  contending  with  the  vagaries  and  peculiarities  of  servants,  has  no 
doubt  tempted  many  busy  mothers  to  wish  to  undertake  the  experiment, 
even  though  somewhat  blindly.  We  have  now  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing how  things  look  to  one  who  is  ab!e  to  make  a  forecast  on  the  subject. 
The  author  of  the  article  in  question  considers  that  the  first  essential  to 
co-operative  housekeeping  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  common  cook, 
kitchen,  and  appurtenances,  the  whole  to  be  under  the  management  of 
a  salaried  head,  or  at  any  rate,  of  one  who  shall  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Further,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  common  house-service  ;  the  servants 
also  to  be  under  paid  management  separate  from  that  of  the  general 
inmates.     The  kitchen  service,  common  to  all  in  the  same  association, 
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commends  itself  to  everybody  at  once.  There  would  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  choosing-  the  family  dinner 
torn  the  carte  for  the  day  than  in  selectingf  it  from  the  carte 
at  a  restaurant  J  and  the  chef,  would  soon  learn  the  peculiar 
tastes  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  serve.  No  doubt,  also, 
special  arrangements  could  be  made  for  invalid  cookery  or  for 
those  by-the-way  meals  which  the  exigencies  of  family  life  now 
and  them  compel.  Of  course,  the  complete  freedom  of  a  private 
house  could  not  be  secured  ;  but  the  comfort  of  not  having  to 
cater  for  dinner  must  be  paid  for  in  some  concessions  as  to  dinner 
hours.  The  house  service  in  common  presents  more  difficulties. 
Probably  Punch's  anticipation  of  the  servants  walking  off  in  the 
middle  of  Smith's  party  because  the  time  for  attending  to  Jones's 
guests  had  arrived,  would  not  be  literally  realised ;  but,  when  we 
remember  the  house  service  of  an  hotel,  even  a  good  one,  we  can  see 
what  temptations  there  would  be  to  secure  extra  service  by  **  vails," 
and  how  liable  to  neglect  those  persons  would  be  who  lived  in  less 
dbtinguished  apartments,  and  who  were  of  a  nature  not  inclined  to 
the  making  of  complaints.  Invalids,  not  ill  enough  to  require 
special  nursing,  but  yet  needing  the  little  extra  care  which  an  attentive 
housemaid  can  very  well  and  easily  give,  would,  we  fancy,  come 
badly  off  under  the  regime  of  co-operative  housekeeping  The  gap 
between  mistresses  and  servants  is,  we  are  told,  by  the  constant 
tendency  of  everything  around  us,  daily  becoming  widened.  Many 
people  lament  the  decrease  in  the  household  feeling  which  used  to 
bind  all  the  members  together  into  one  family.  Possibly  this  family 
feeling  may  be  one  of  the  things  which  must  disappear  in  the 
processes  of  social  evolution ;  and  certainly  the  class  organisa- 
tion of  service  which  co-operative  housekeeping  would  necessitate 
would  contribute  very  largely  to  the  rapidly-increasing  demarcation 
between  class  and  class.  It  is  not  yet  proposed  to  make  personal 
service,  such  as  that  of  ladies'-maids,  co-operative.  Co-operative 
housekeeping  would  also,  we  are  told,  require  considerable  changes 
to  be  effected  in  the  construction  of  our  houses.  The  system  of  "flats" 
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doubtless  has  many  advantages  in  giving  convenient  houses,  varying  in 
size  and  number  of  apartments,  for  lower  rents  than  equally  convenient 
separate  houses,  varying  in  size  and  number  of  apartments,  can  be 
had  for.  The  fact  that  "  flats "  in  London  let  for  enormous  rents, 
is,  probably,  to  some  extent,  a  result  of  fashion.  In  Edinburgh  and 
other  places  where  *'  flats  **  have  long  been  used,  people  do  not  live 
in  them  who  can  afford  to  live  in  **  self-coiUained  houses  "  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  though  certainly  small  and  convenient  houses  are,  by 
the  "  flat  *'  system,  obtained  in  better  situations  than  if  only  separate 
houses  were  constructed.  An  economy  of  stairs  is  recommended,  and 
also  the  introduction  of  lifts.  Lifts  would  be  an  immense  convenience 
to  people  who  had  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  many  times.  An 
economy  of  stairs  would  be  a  great  mistake.  The  fact  that  '*  flats  " 
have  to  be  approached  by  common  stairs  is  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  objections  to  their  use.  It  may  be  said  that  the  common  stair 
is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  street,  and  the  people  are  no  more  obliged 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  people  whom  they  encounter  there  than  they 
are  bound  to  know  their  next  door  neighbours.  But  it  would  he  found 
that  discomforts  would  have  to  be  put  up  wifh,  and  the  co-operative 
service  would  largely  increase  the  gossip  about  the  affairs  of  families 
living  under  the  same  roof.  The  porters,  engineers,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  staircases  and  lifts  would  exercise  and  exaggerate  the 
functions  which  concierges  in  France  know  how  to  make  so  uncomfort- 
able to  the  dwellers  in  houses  under  their  watchful  care.  Farther,  it 
is  suggested  that  co-operative  housekeeping  would  require  a  common 
coffee-room  or  dining-room,  with  table  d'hote  dinners,  served,  however, 
at  separate  tables  for  each  family.  That  such  a  thing  can  be  done  is, 
of  course,  known  to  those  who  have  lived  in  foreign  hotels,  and  seen 
the  plan  carried  out  for  a  whole  season  together ;  but  that  it  is  con- 
ducive to  general  pleasure  when  the  families  diff*er  in  their  structure 
may  be  doubted.  For  instance,  a  family  consisting  of  elderly  parents, 
with  grown-up  children,  will  not  relish  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
another  in  which  the  children  are  still  in  the  juvenile  stages.  It  is 
proposed  that  an   additional  payment  should  give  the  right  to  any 
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femily  of  dining  in  their  own  separate  part  of  the  house.  This,  how- 
ever, would  involve  either  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  staff  of 
waiters,  which  would  not  be  an  economical  proceeding,  or  the 
serving  of  the  meals  at  times  different  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  this  might  involve  cold  dinners.  A 
common  drawing-room  or  salon,  open  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  co- 
operative *'  mansion,"  is  also  suggested ;  but  the  discomforts  and 
inconveniences  of  this  have  struck  even  the  author.  He  endeavours 
to  meet  the  objections  by  saying  that,  probably,  in  the  salon  each  • 
family  party  would  keep  by  itself ;  in  that  case  the  salon  is  a  dreary 
failure.  He  also  suggests,  that  if  a  salon  formed  part  of  the  house 
arrangements,  some  plan  would  have  to  be  adopted  by  which  persons 
not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  community  would  be  kept  out.  But, 
then,,  who  can  ensure  the  continued  agreeableness  of  anybody  ? — and 
it  might  be  found,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  companionship  of 
travelling,  that  persons  most  pleasant  to  meet  occasionally,  were  very 
trying  to  live  with.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  scheme  of  co- 
operative housekeeping  appear  to  arrange  themselves  into  three — the 
taking  away  or  lessening  of  the  trouble  of  housekeeping,  and  personal 
management  of  servants ;  the  possibility  of  exact  calculation  of  ex- 
penses ;  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  increased  social  intercourse. 
Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  ad- 
vantages offered  appear  to  them  to  counterbalance  the  defects  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  are  inevitable  in  the  system.  Whether  a  better  and 
more  practicable  remedy  for  present  distresses  would  not  be  found  in 
encouraging  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  housekeeping  "faculty" 
among  all  classes  of  young  women,  we  leave  them  to  determine ;  as 
also  whether  this  latter  would  not  be  a  more  active  and  English  method 
of  proceeding.  We  do  not  find  that  in  either  Scotland  or  France,  whose 
inhabitants  are  certainly  not  less  economical  than  English  people,  the 
working  of  co-operation,  so  far  as  living  in  **  flats"  is  concerned,  has 
produced  any  tendency  towards  trying  farther  co-operative  plans. 
Indeed,  so.  far  as  our  personal  knowledge  goes,  we  should 
say  that   the   co-operative     system    of    houses    leads    to   anything 
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but  increased  desire  for  farther  community  of  interests.  The 
assertion  that  the  troubles  of  housekeeping-  would  be  saved,  sug"- 
gests  a  thought  as  to  what  the  majority  of  women  would  do  with 
themselves  if  even  such  housekeeping  as  they  now  accomplisli  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  The  accounts  that  we  receive  of  the  lives 
that  American  women  lead  when  emancipated  from  housekeeping  do 
not  make  us  feel  inclined  to  wish  for  their  reproduction  here.  The 
assertion  that  co-operative  housekeeping  would  be  more  definite  in 
expense,  is  only  true  in  a  limited  degree. '  Any  housekeeper  with  sense 
and  a  small  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  knows  within  a  pound  or  two  how 
much  her  housekeeping,  properly  managed,  will  cost ;  and  even  co- 
operative housekeeping  will  not  provide  for  extra  occasions  without 
extra  cost.  The  question  as  to  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  about  which  '*  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides."  It  remains  merely  to  observe  that  co-operative  housekeepings, 
on  any  really  beneficial  scale,  could  only  be  possible  in  large  towns. 
In  country  places  it  would  be  out  of  the  question.  To  carry  out  the 
idea  fully,  such  changes  in  English  houses,  and  in  English  notions  about 
home,  would  have  to  take  place,  that  we  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
the  present  generation,  at  least,  will  see  much  progress  made  in  the 
matter. —  The  Queen, 

Mdll.  Tietjens. — On  the  8th  ult.  a  mournful  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  The  mortal  remains  of  Therese 
Tietjens  were  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  mother  earth,  amid  the 
regretful  tears  of  a  multitude  of  mourners.  Literature,  science,  and 
art  sent  their  foremost  representatives  to  offer  the  last  tributes  of  love 
and  esteem,  and  the  crowd  was  swelled  by  the  presence  of  those 
humbler  but  not  less  sincere  mourners  amidst  whom  she  had  laboured, 
and  to  whom  she  was  endeared  by  her  never-failing  amiability  of  dis- 
position, and  by  countless  acts  of  unostentatious  generosity.  If  it  be 
true  that  **  censure  is  the  tax  one  must  pay  for  being  eminent,"  the 
remark  is  specially  applicable  to  a  great  prima  dornia^  suiTounded  by 
jealous  rivals ;  the  object  of  plots,  cabals,  and  intrigues ;  exposed  to 
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the  fiercest  light  of  publicity;  the  mark  of  selfish  hostility;  fawned 

upon  by  hypocritical  flatterers ;  and  by  the  superiority  of  her  genius, 

arouiung  the  '*envy,  malice,   and   all    uncharitableness "  of    meaner 

minds.     Yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Teresa  Tiliens  never  made  an 

enemy,  and  that  her  loss  is  bewailed  with  a  grief  which  is  sincere  and 

universal.     At  the    present   moment   we   are   hardly   able   fully   to 

realise  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  world  of 

art.    It   will    become   more  strikingly   apparent   when   recollections 

of  her  achievements  are  awakened   by  the  efforts  of  those  who  will 

assume  to  wear  her  mantle — when  the  bow  which  she  bent  so  easily 

is  entrusted  to  feebler  hands/    In  light  opera  she  had  many  rivals, 

and  by  some  of  them  she  was  surpassed  ;  but  it  is  not  as  a  bravura 

singer,  as  the  facile  executant  of  florid  music,  that  we  think  of  Titlens. 

Her  name  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  a  superb  array  of  tragic 

creations,  appealing  to  the  intellect,  and  commanding  the  sympathy 

of  every   beholder  by  a  combination  of  rare  dramatic  genius  with 

vocal   gifts    of   matchless  excellence.     Her    voice   was   magnificent, 

and  she    never   spared   it,  but  devoted  herself  to  the   conscientious 

exposition  of  the  music  she  had  to  sing,  no  matter  how  exacting ;  as, 

for  instance,  in  the  trying  part  of  Fidel io,  in  which  she  used  to  pour 

out  a  long  succession  of  fatiguingly  high  notes  with   the  power  and 

brilliancy    of   a   silver  trumpet.      Latterly,  her   voice  had   slightly 

deteriorated,  owing  to  the  zealous  persistency  with  which  she  laboured 

in  the  cause  of  the  enterprise  with  which  she  was  associated,  but  it 

was    still    the    finest  voice  of  its  kind ;    and    only    a    few  months 

back,  when  suffering  acutely  from  the  pangs  of  a  malady  which  she 

knew   to  be   mortal,   she    thrilled    her   hearers    again   and   again 

by  the  splendour  of  her  vocalisation.     As  a  tragic  actress  she  was 

almost  unrivalled.     Her  noble  presence,  expressive  eyes,  and  mobility 

of  feature,  were  important  natural  advantages,  to  say  nothing  of  her 

magnificent  and  sympathetic  voice ;  but  it  was  the  intellectuality  of 

her  acting,  instinct  with  the  fire  of  genius,  which  imparted  to  her 

creations   their   highest   charm.     She  knew  how  to  identify  herself 

with   the   ideal    personages    whom    she   represented,   and    whether 
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depicting-  pathetic  or  energetic  emotions,  she  invested  her  innpersona. 
tions  with  a  reality  which  was  often  painful,  sometimes  terrible. 
Who  that  has  seen  her  in  Les  Huguenots  caq  ever  forget  her  acting  in 
the  great  scene  where  Valentina  vainly  endeavours  to  restrain  Raoul 
from  quitting  her.  The  timid  avowal  of  love,  the  effort  to  distract 
Raoul's  attention  from  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  the  passionate  entreaty, 
the  collapse  into  an  agony  of  despair,  all  portrayed  so  truthfully  and 
vividly  that  the  actress  was  forgotten,  and  it  was  Valentina  herself  who 
lay  helpless  on  the  ground,  sublime  in  desolation.  Her  Norma  was 
another  grand  impersonation.  When  she  first  entered  as  the  Druid 
priestess  there  was  a  queenly  dignity  in  her  deportment  befitting  her 
high  ofBce;  but  the  sacerdotal  calmness  was  in  an  instant  thrown 
aside  when  she  learned  the  f)erfidy  of  Pollio,  and  the  fury  of  "  a 
woman  scorned  "  was  painted  in  vivid  colours.  Her  acting  in  the 
scene  where  Norma  threatens  Pollio  with  her  vengeance  was  of  the 
highest  order.  Every  look  and  gesture  was  fearfully  eloquent,  and 
her  denunciations  were  uttered  in  hissing  serpent-tones,  which  bespoke 
a  fierce  energy,  capable  of  withering  the  object  of  her  hate.  We 
might  speak  of  her  Medea,  Donna  Anna,  Semiramide,  and  other 
characters  which  she  irradiated  by  the  intellectuality  of  her  con- 
ceptions, and  by  her  power  of  realisation ;  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  mention  of  her  Lucrezia  Borgia.  It  was  in  this  character 
that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  made  her  dtbut  at  her  native  town,  Ham- 
burg ;  and,  by  an  almost  poetical  fatality,  it  was  in  this  character  that 
she  appeared  for  the  last  lime  on  the  operatic  stage,  on  the  19th  of 
May  last.  The  flowing  melodies  gave  scope  to  the  best  qualities  of  her 
voice,  and  her  acting  was  superb.  She  embodied  the  idpal  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Lucrezia,  alike  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  of  passion.  When 
she  learned  that  Gennaro  was  the  son  whom  she  dared  not  own,  what 
a  wealth  of  pathos  was  poured  out  in  the  **  Ama  tua  madre,"  wherein 
she  conjured  him  ever  to  love  his  unknown  and  unhappy  mother  I  In 
strong  constrabt  came  the  fierce  intensity  of  her  triumph  over  her 
enemies  who  had  insulted  her,  when  she  reminded  the  poisoned 
victims  of  that  "  tristo  ballo  in  Venezia,"   now  so  bitterly  revenged. 
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In  the  duet  with  her  jealous  husband,  Alfonso,  how  finely  marked  was 
the  transition  from  vsimulated  affection  to  open  defiance,  when  with 
the  fierceness  of  an  eagle  defending-  its  young,  she  strove  to  prevent 
the  sacrifice  of  Gennaro.  Her  by-play  and  facial  expression  in  the 
famous  "  poison  trio  *'  which  follows  were  more  eloquent  than  spoken 
words;  and  the  agony  of  grief  with  which,  in  the  final  scene,  she 
gasped  forth  an  outburst  of  hopeless  misery,  as  she  fell  fainting  on  the 
corpse  of  her  child,  awakened  in  every  breast  the  sympathy  which 
genius  alone  can  excite.  Truly  her  impersonation  of  Lucrezia  was, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  unrivalled,  and  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
a  great  singer,  who  was  also  a  great  tragedian. — The  Theatre, 

Medical  Women. — October,  1877,  will  be  memorable  in  medical 
annals  as  the  particular  month  in  which  an  inaugural  address 
was  for  the  first  time  delivered  by  an  English  female  physician 
to  an  cissembly  of  female  medical  students,  at  a  school  attached 
to  an  important  London  hospital,  and  specially  established  for 
the  instruction  of  women  under  the  circumstances  which  have  recently 
opened  the  medical  profession  to  their  sex.  The  man  does  not  suffer 
from  an  excess  of  generous  sentiment  who  cannot  sympathise  with  the 
altogether  womanly  pride  and  exultation  that  animated  Dr.  Garrett- 
Anderson  when,  in  the  course  of  her  oration  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  at  Henrietta-street,  Brunswick- 
square,  she  observed  it  was  her  privilege  to  utter  the  first  inaugural 
address  ever  delivered  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  a  medical 
session  to  a  properly  constituted  and  fully  authorised  school  for  medical 
women.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  nine- 
teenth is  the  first  century  of  social  story  to  afford  employment  to 
medical  women.  Female  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery  are 
no  inventions  and  eccentric  products  of  the  present  innovating  age. 
On  the  contrary,  the  law  which  secured  to  the  sterner  sex  a  monopoly 
of  the  advantage  of  family  medical  practice  is  only  62  years  old ; 
and  though  the  Medical  Act  (Lord  John  Russell's  Medical  Act) 
of  18 1 5,  "for  the   better    regulating  the    Wactice   of  Apothecaries 
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throughout  England  and  Wales,"  imposed  stringent  limitations  on  the 
medical  activity  and  usefulness  of  the  fair  sex,  it  left  them  as  free  as 
ever  to  practise  the  obstetrical  art.  The  midwives  of  England  may 
in  these  later  years  have  become  less  numerous  and  prosperous  than 
the  sages  femnies  of  France ;  but  they  have  never  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  humbler  people  of  our  larger  cities.  And  the  time  is 
not  very  far  distant  when  English  gentlewomen  rarely  or  never  had 
recourse  to  men  for  the  particular  class  of  medical  services  which 
afforded  Sterne  the  materials  for  some  of  the  drollest  scenes  and 
passages  of  **  Tristram  Shandy."  The  fashion  of  employing  men  in 
this  particular  service  is  doubtless  more  ancient  than  some  writers  of 
authority  have  represented.  For  instance,  Jean  Astruc,  Louis  XV.'s 
physician,  made  a  blunder  in  declaring  that  Mdlle.  de  la  Vallifere  was 
"  the  first  woman  to  summon  a  male  attendant  to  her  aid  when  no 
surgical  operation  was  anticipated."  Had  he  ever  perused  Jacques 
Duval's  famous  work  on  feminine  ailments,  published  in  1612,  Astruc 
would  not  have  assigned  so  recent  a  beginning  to  the  practice 
which  he  held  up  to  reprobation.  So  far  as  English  usage  is 
concerned  in  this  matter  it  is  certain  that  Harvey,  the  greatest 
of  all  our  scientific  surgeons,  was  an  obstetrician  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  in  this  particular  he 
neither  skocked  social  sentiment,  nor  offered  an  eccentric  example 
to  his  professional  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  obstetrical  service 
rendered  in  English  families  was  performed  by  women.  More- 
over, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  whilst  society  exhibited  abun- 
dant courtesy  to  the  fashionable  leaders  of  medical  womankind, 
the  Church  was  careful  that  the  sages  femmes  alike  of  London  and  the 
rural  districts  should  at  least  be  women  of  intellfgence,  honest  ante- 
cedents, and  fair  repute.  In  our  pre-Reformation  times,  and  long 
afterwards,  no  woman  was  allowed  to  undertake  the  office  of  an 
obstetrician  until  she  had  offered  herself  for  examination  to  the  bishop 
of  the -diocese,  and  after  giving  adequate  proof  of  her  respectability 
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and  competence,  had  obtained  his  licence  to  follow  the  calling.  And 
this  licence  was  never  accorded  to  her  if  her  history  would  not  endure 
a  strict  investigation,  or  if  she  could  not  produce  a  satisfactory  testi- 
monial as  to  her  knowledge  and  special  fitness,  signed  by  matrons 
who  had  tested  her  skill.  Even  if  she  could  produce  the  requisite 
certificates  of  character  and  expertness,  she  was  not  allowed  to  style 
herself  a  medical  woman  and  to  act  as  such  until  she  had  taken  her 
solemn  oath  to  exercise  her  calling  honestly  and  virtuously,  and  never 
to  abuse  it  for  the  concealment  of  crime  or  the  accomplishment  of 
wickedness.  The  old  episcopal  '*  Oath  for  Midwives  "  may  be  found 
in  the  "  Book  of  Oaths  "  (1649),  and  no  sagacious  reader  will  peruse 
the  solemn  declaration,  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Bishop  Bonner  from  older  declarations  of  the  same  kind,  without 
seeing  how  prudent  and  salutary  was  the  supervision  of  the  Church 
over  such  matters.  The  bishops  'f)ersisted  in  exercising  their 
juruidiction  over  medical  women  from  an  early  period  of  our 
feudal  times  till  the  Reformation,  and  from  the  Reformation  till 
the  temporary  suppression  of  episcopal  rule  m  the  seventeenth 
century.  And  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  this  exercise  of  epis- 
copal authority  that  Jhe  bishops  were  no  sooner  deprived  of 
their  authority  in  the  revolutionary  period  than  it  was  found 
expedient  to  invent  a  substitute  for  their  method  of  controlling  and 
superintending  the  lady  doctors.  During  the  Commonwealth  and  till 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  no  woman  was  allowed  to  adopt 
the  calling  of  a  sage  femme  within  the  diocese  of  London  until  she  had 
oflfered  herself  for  examination  at  the  Surgeon's  Hall,  and  had  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  six  medical 
men  and  six  medical  women.  Speaking  of  this  change  in  the  medical 
system  in  her  "  Letter  to  Dr.  — — ,  in  answer  to  his  queries  concern- 
ing the  College  of  Midwives,''  Mrs.  Collier  observes; — "Then  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  contending  about  it,  it  was  adjudged  a 
Chyrurgical  operation,  and  the  midwives  were  licensed  at  Chyrurgeon's 
Hall,  but  not  until  they  had  passed  three  examinations  before  six 
skilful  midwives,  and  as  many  Chyrurgeons  expert  in  the  art  of  mid- 
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wifery."  Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Engflishwomen  received  from  the  old  College  of  Surgeons 
diplomas  authorising  them  to  practise  a  particular  department  of  the 
medical  art;  and  that  the  fair  candidates  for  such  diplomas  were 
examined  by  a  board  composed  equally  of  male  and  female  prac- 
titioners. This  fact  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  exclaim  against 
the  last  reform  of  the  medical  profession  as  an  indecorum  that  would 
not  have  been  permitted  in  any  previous  time  of  our  story.  On  the 
revival  of  episcopal  authority,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  bishops  resumed  the  practice  of  g^ranting  diplomas  lo  medical 
women  and  superintending  their  professional  behaviour.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  licensed  lady  paid  for  her  parchment  of  autho- 
risation fees  varying  between  i  ys.  and  19s.  In  Bishop  Warburton's  time 
the  fees  for  a  midwife's  licence  amounted  to  17s.  6d.  in  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester.  When  kind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yorick  obtained  an  obstetrical 
licence  for  a  poor  lady  of  their  parish,  it  is  recorded  in  **  Tristram 
Shandy,"  that  they  and  their  coadjutors  in  a  charitable  work  paid 
1 8s.  4d.  for  the  instrument,  which  Didius  subsequently  improved  by 
the  addition  of  **  a  neat  formula  of  his  own  devising." — Globe, 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Heath,  of  George-street,  Birmingham, 
some  specimens  of  his  famous  gilt-coated  pens,  and  can  thoroughly 
recommend  them.  We  find  the  pen  with  which  we  write  these  lines 
admirably  suited  for  the  work,  and  as  Mr.  Heath  manufactures  pens 
in  all  styles,  broad-nibbed,  oblique,  turned-up,  narrow-nibbed,  pinlike, 
&c.,  there  is  no  kind  of  writing,  and  no  individual  fashion  of  using  the 
pen  that  he  cannot  suit.  We  can  honesdy  repeat  to  our  readers  the 
manufacturer's  invitation  to  "  try  them." 

Employment  of  Women  as  Librarians. — The  Congress  of  Librarians 
which  was  held  lately  was  in  itself  a  novel  thing,  and  the  members 
discussed  matters  of  much  interest  both  to  themselves,  as  custodians 
of  books,  and  to  the  public  as  readers  and  students  of  the  same. 
Librarians  came  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  United 
States  were  strongly  represented.      One  lady  librarian  was  present 
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from  Wellesley  College,  eight  miles  from  Boston,  U.S.  (At  this 
college,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  there  are  not  only  four  hundred 
lady  students,  but  all  the  professors  are  ladies,  and  a  lady  is  the 
president.)  Such  subjects  as  the  extent  to  which  novels  ought  to  be 
admitted  in  public  libraries,  the  age  at  which  persons  should  be 
allowed  access  to  libraries,  and  others  bearing  on  the  complete  utilisa- 
tion of  libraries  were  brought  under  consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  good  may  come  out  of  the  discussions,  and  Londoners  may 
specially  hope  that  the  arrangements  made  at  the  British  Museum 
may  receive  improvement.  But  to  our  readers  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  brought  forward  was  that  of  the  employment  of  women 
as  assistant  librarians.  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  of  Harvard,  the  President 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  was  one  of  those  who  spoke  most 
encouragingly  on  the  subject.  In  the  library  at  Harvard  ladies  are 
t^ken  as  assistants  at  a  commencing  salary  of  £ioo  a  year,  and  the 
salaries  rise  to  £200  a  year,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  £240  a  year. 
The  ladies  who  become  librarians  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  Italian. 
He  mentioned  that  one  lady  had  in  six  months  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Russian  to  be  able  to  give  help  in  cataloguing  Russian 
books.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  is  one  for  which  educated  and 
ihlelligent  women  are  well  suited ;  and  the  hours  during  which  the 
assistants  work  in  American  libraries  are  not  unreasonably  long.  They 
attend  from  9  a.m,  to  6  p.m. ;  they  are  allowed  an  interval  of  one 
hour  during  that  time ;  and  they  have  three  weeks'  vacation.  Mr. 
Poole,  of  Chicago,  said  that  in  his  library,  where  he  employed  twenty- 
six  persons,  the  chief  officer  is  ^  lady  ;  and  he  said  the  salary  given 
to  ladies  as  assistant  librarians  was  as  much  as  £  i  $0  a  year.  The 
evidence  as  to  the  salaries  attainable  by  women  in  America  as 
librarians  was,  however,  somewhat  conflicting,  for  Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Smith, 
of  Philadelphia,  regretted  that  ladies  who  were  employed  as  librarians 
were  underpaid,  and  he  stated  that  one  told  him  that  **  it  was  one  of 
the  qualifications  of  librarians  to  be  able  to  live  on  two  meals  a 
day,  and  to  pay  for  only  one  of   these    out  of  one's  own  pocket." 
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With  regard  to  the  probability  of  the  employment  of  women  as 
librarians  in  England,  no  very  encouraging  remarks  were  made.  It 
was  stated  that  whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  for  an  assistant 
librarian  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  applicants — clergy- 
men, officers,  and  others  applying  for  the  post,  and  the  librarian 
of  the  Reform  Club  declared  that  men  with  incomes  ot  their  own 
are  ready  to  accept  positions  as  librarians,  not  for  the  salary,  but 
for  the  status  which  the  office  confers.  Only  one  librarian  said 
that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  procuring  assistants ;  and  all  agreed 
that  in  England  salaries  were  very  low  in  comparison  with  those 
given  in  America.  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  though  the  conference  has 
ended,  has  not  forgotten  the  matter,  and  in  a  letter  addresed  to  the 
Timesy  returns  to  ihe  charge  as  to  the  suitability  of  women  for  assistant 
librarians.  In  America,  it  seems,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  such 
persons,  and  so  rapidly  are  public  libraries  increasing,  that  the  ** lead- 
ing librarians  in  the  United  States  .  .  ,  have  taken  young  men 
and  young  women,  drilled  them  in  their  professional .  routine,  and 
launched  them  .  .  .  wherever  they  saw  an  opening  in  the 
numerous  public  libraries  which  the  last  decade  has  added  to  the 
system."  The  difficulty  in  America  is  that  there  are  not  assistants 
enough.  Mr.  Winsor  is  under  the  impression  that  in  England  the 
increase  of  public  libraries  may  lead  to  a  similar  want,  and  he 
recommends  that  many  of  the  women  who  now,  in  England,  become 
governesses  should  be  trained  to  be  assistants  in  libraries.  Possibly 
some  ladies  whom  books  attract,  but  who  are  not  fond  of  leaching, 
might  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to  America,  to  find  there  a  new  home 
and  a  sufficient  occupation.  No  doubt  the  neatness  and  patience 
with  regard  to  detail  which  the  majority  of  women  possess  would  fit 
them  for  the  work.  The  openings,  certainly,  do  not  seem  to  be  many 
in  England ;  but  opportunities  may  increase,  and  probably  women 
would  be  found  who  could  well  do  the  work. —  "the  Queen. 
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Some  Remarks  on  the  Emigration  of  Pauper  and  other  Destitute  Children 
to  Canada,  By  W.  M.  Blair.  (Victoria  Press.)  This  is  a  clearly- 
reasoned,  temperately-written  defence  of  Miss  Rye,  whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  pauper  children  have  been  seriously  threatened  through  the 
very  one.sided  report  of  Mr.  Doyle,  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the 
Local  Grovernment  Board,  who  seemed  to  have  set  about  his  work 
with  the  preconceived  idea  that  pauper  children  are  born  saints,  and 
that  if  one  in  every  thirty  turns  out  badly  Miss  Rye  must  be  to  blame. 
As,  however,  we  frequently  find  children  **  turning  out  badly  "  among 
the  most  favoured  classes  of  society,  we  do  not  know  why  paupers  and 
street  Arabs  should  be  immaculate.  The  fact,  however,  upon  which  Mr. 
Blair  insists,  and  which  is  conclusively  proved,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Miss  Rye's  emigrants  turn  out  well,  speaks  volumes  for  her,  for 
be  it  remembered,  these  children  are  taken  from  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  and  for  our  own  part  we  consider  that  if  SO  per  cent,  of  the 
young  emigrants  were  failures,  the  balance  would  still  be  in  favour  of 
emigration  ;  for  pauper  training  does  not  give  2  per  cent,  of  success. 

Magazines. — In  the  current  Quarterly  there  is  a  scathing  and  all 
too  brief  criticism  on  the  writings  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Professor 
Clifford,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  others,  and  the  writer  proves  that 
the  Positivist  argument  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdam.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
easy  to  review  the  wild  jumble  of  illogical  opinions  which  make  up 
the  creed  of  Comte,  and  refrain  from  the  ridicule  which  the  Quarterly 
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reviewer  pours  on  the  system — if  system  it  can  be  called  ;  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  co-unbelievers  are  justly  rebuked  for  their 
mode  of  treating*  opinions  that  have  stood  the  world  in  stead  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  have  been,  and  are  espoused  by  men 
whose  learning  and  intellect  most  persons  would  rate  far  above  those 
of  their  critics.  Scarcely  so  happy  is  the  article  entitled  "Ordination 
and  Confession,"  in  which  the  writer  maintains  what,  if  true,  it  is 
singular  no  controversialist  has  ever  yet  established,  and  few  have  even 
maintained,  that  the  form  of  words  in  the  ordination  of  priests  in  the 
Church  of  England,  taken  from  St.  John,  chap,  xx.,  is  unknown,  in  any 
form,  in  the  primitive  ordinals,  and  of  comparatively  recent  date  in  that 
of  Rome.  The  argument  that  the  words  are  *'  not  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
for  He  spoke  in  the  plural  to  all  the  Apostles,  and,  as  some  think,  to 
all  the  disciples  present;  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  words 
addressed  to  a  number  of  persons,  comprising  an  order  or  a  society, 
are  capable  of  being  applied  in  the  same  sense  when  they  are  pro- 
nounced over  individuals,*'  is  not  sound,  as  applied.  Of  course,  *'  it  by 
no  means  follows  "  in  the  abstract,  but  in  this  case  it  does  follow,  and 
a  general  denial  simply  blinks  the  question.  Passing  over  the  un- 
tenable absurdity  that  such  language  could  have  been  used  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  disciples,  we  may  say  that  if  they  had  any 
meaning  for  the  Apostles,  en  masse,  they  must  have  had  individual 
application,  unless — which  the  reviewer  does  not  assert — their 
whole  meaning  is  li.mited  to  one  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  which 
position  is  all  but  impossible  from  the  words  themselves  and  their 
historical  surroundings.  A  remarkable  and  most  ably  written 
paper  is  that  on  "  The  Liberal  Party  and  Foreign  Politics."  It  is  a 
well  reasoned  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  an  almost 
unanswerable  indictment  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supporters. 
In  criticising  the  ex-premier's  various  utterances  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  the  Quarlerly  reviewer  maintains  that  the  plea  of  irresponsi- 
bility is,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  an  idle  and  immoral  one ;  at  the 
same  time  the  discrepancy  between  the  passionate  anti-Government 
speeches  of  that  statesman  and  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Forster  that  the 
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neutrality  ol  England  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  leaders, 
is  forcibly  pointed  out.  It  is  conclusively  shown  that  Russia  fomented 
and  provoked  the  present  war,  and  it  is  admitted  by  even  the  Daily  News 
(quoted  by  the  reviewer)  that  the  Russians  launched  themselves  into 
the  war  with  reckless  haste  **  and  by  so  doing-  their  Government  has 
incurred  an  immense  responsibility."  Yet  from  joining  in  such  a  war 
we  have  only  been  saved  by  the  firm  policy  and  stern  good  sense  of  a 
Government  that  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  sentiment  and 
political  interest.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  Eastern 
Question,'  we  shall  never  as  a  nation  have  cause  to  regret  that  we  did 
not  wa:>te  blood  and  treasure  in  an  unholy  and  probably  useless  war. 
Believing  as  we  do,  that  there  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe  while  a 
Mahommedan  power  is  in  her  midst,  we  yet  see  not  only  the 
fallacy,  but  the  wickedness  of  the  "  bag  and  baggage  "  policy ;  and 
it  is  well  for  England — for  Europe — that  Lord  Derby  and  not 
Lord  Granville  holds  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  the 
Nineteenth  Caitury^  Mr.  Froude  concludes  his  sketch  of  Thomas 
\  Becket,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  on  the  "  Colour  Sense ;  " 
Professor  Clifford  contributes  a  rodomontade  on  *'  Cosmic  Emotions," 
in  which  he  hopelessly  confounds  the  material  with  the  spiritual  exis- 
tence of  man,  and  makes  physiology  and  psychology  convertible 
terms.  In  "The  Modern  'Symposium'"  the  subject  of  "the  Soul 
and  Future  Life  "  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
a  Positivist,  who  denies  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  and  yet  talks 
about  the  future  of  the  soul.  His  notion  of  a  future  state  is  pantheistic ; 
it  is  practical  annihilation;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  see  this.  Among  the 
remaining  papers  one  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  on  "  International 
Relations,"  and  Mr.  Brassey's  "  Round  the  World  in  the  *  Sunbeam,' " 
will  be  read  with  interest.  In  the  Gentleman* s,  "  Miss  Misanthrope  " 
is  continued,  and  Mr.  Proctor  in  "  The  Gorilla  and  other  Apes,"  writes 
in  fevour  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  but  hardly  succeeds  in  reconciling 
us  to  the  idea  that  we  were,  in  remote  ages,  "anthropoid  apes."  "A 
Model  Demagogue "  (By  H.  Barton  Baker),  is  the  famous  Wilkes, 
and  he  is  drawn  with  a  hand  that  does  not  spare  him,  and  in  such 
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severity  only  gives  him  his  deserts.  Belgravia  is  hardly  so  good  as 
usual ;  the  two  serials  are  continued,  and  there  is  a  pleasantly  written 
biography  of  the  celebrated  Madame  le  Brun,  court  painter  to 
Marie-Antoinette.  The  other  articles  are  fairly  interesting.  In 
CasseWs,  "Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall/*  will  be  useful  to  authors 
and  composers,  '*  The  Out-door  Business  Girls  of  London,"  by 
*'  One  of  Them,"  shows  the  dire  need  of  the  extension  of  such 
homes  as  have  been  already  established  in  Bristol,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  in  London,  but  on  this  point  the  writer  makes 
some  remarks  well  worthy  of  quotation.  She  says  : — "  Perhaps 
the  greatest  drawback  to  homes  or  institutions  intended  for  busi- 
ness girls,  has  been  their  mistaken  charity.  Independent  young 
women  have  a  dislike  to  be  lodged  or  fed  by  the  bounty  of  benevolent 
individuals,  who  feel  they  have  a  right  to  come  and  look  at  them  at 
all  times,  and  criticise  their  appearance  and  dress.  Nor  do  they  like 
to  feel  that  because  they  get  a  room,  or  the  share  of  a  room,  cheap, 
they  are  compelled  to  go  to  prayers  night  and  morning,  and  attend 
Bible  classes  Sunday  and  week-day.  An  institution  to  be  really 
appreciated  by,  and  beneficial  to,  working  women,  should  be  absolutely 
self-supporting.  Nor  would  I  advocate  founding  an  institution  of  any 
sort  except  on  the  grand  religious  principle  which  draws  a  clear  and 
unmistakeable  line  between  right  and  wrong — which  inculcates  daily, 
by  precept  and  example,  the  grand  lessons  of  virtue,  and  honour,  and 
truth  and  charity,  and  '*  Heaven's  first  law,"  order ;  the  religion  that 
teaches  us  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  social  and  moral 
duty ;  the  religion  which  enables  its  followers  to  do  justice  and  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their  God.  What  I  think  is  required,  is 
a  large  central  home,  which  when  once  started  should  be  absolutely 
self-supporting;  in  connection  with  which  should  be  instituted  a 
savings-bank,  where  every  girl  while  working  should  be  compelled  to 
deposit  a  small  weekly  sum  to  maintain  her  while  out  of  a  situation  ; 
an  institution  where  the  principal  would  be  personally  acquainted  with 
every  inmate,  know  her  occupation,  place  of  business,  and  who  her 
friends  were.      It  would  be  an  undertaking  requiring  time,  talent. 
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patience,   firmness,   a   keen    insight   into .  human   nature,   and    some 
capital ;  but  were  it  undertaken  and  carried  out,  the  result  would  be 
glorious,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  of  integrity  and  common  sense, 
and  thorough  business  capacity,  could  be  made  entirely  self-supporting." 
In  the  Ladies^  Treasury,  Mrs.    Warren   continues  her   useful    lessons 
under  the  guise  of  fiction.     There  is  considerable  power  in  the  writing 
of  the  author   of  "  St.  Elmo,"  but   a   good  deal  that  is   unnatural 
and  exaggerated  ;    the  characters    talk   in  a  feverish,    extravagant 
strain,  no   more    common    in  America    than     in   England,    though 
marking   the   school   of  American    writers    to    which    this    author 
belongs.     "  In  North  Devon,"  treats  of  the   beauties  of  Lynmouth  ; 
and  the  other  papers  are  all  readable.     Chambers^  has  a  thoughtful 
article  on  **  Professor  Tyndall  and  the  Spread  of  Disease,'*  and  alto- 
gether sustains  its  reputation  for  reading  at  once  solid  and  interesting. 
On  opening  Fraser'^s  we  turn  first  to  the   Memoir  of  Mr.  William 
Longman,  who  was  certainly  an  example  of  the  ideal  publisher;  a  man 
of  extended  culture,  wide  sympathies,  and  genial  nature.     A  thorough 
aum  of  business,  he  yet  took  the  keenest  interest  in  pursuits  that  do 
not  usually  engage  the  attention  of  literary  men,  science — especially 
geology — claiming  a  large  share  of  his  attention.    To  the  last  days  of 
his  life  he  had  a  keen  boy-like  delight  in  travelling  and  field  sports,  and 
few  men  have  died  regretted  by  a  larger  circle  of  attached  friends. 
"Garibaldi  in  France,"  by  Madame  Jessie  Mario,  is  delightful  from 
beginning  to  end,  and   we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  will  be  continued. 
The  period  of  the  Franco-German  War  is  one  bristling  with  dramatic 
interest,  and  Madame  Mario's  style  of  writing  makes  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  her.     We  have  no  space  to  notice  the  other 
papers  in  the   number— all  of  which  are  good.     We  have  also  re- 
ceived the  Quiver y  LittU  Folks^  and  the  Bible  Dictionary, 
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The  Sisters  of  All  Saints',  Margaret-street,  London,  have  undertaken 
the  management  of  a  Convalescent  Home,  at  4,  Mark  wick  Terrace,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  receive  ten  female 
patients,  especially  those  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  chest,  for  whom 
the  climate  of  St.  Leonards  is  so  highly  recommended  ;  and  they  will 
receive  most  careful  nursing  and  all  that  is  needed  for  their  restoration 
to  health.  Any  patient  (from  any  part  of  England)  will  be  admitted 
on  the  payment  of  lOs.  a  week,  if  their  case  be  eligible  according^  to 
the  Rules  of  the  Home.  Presents  of  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  new- 
laid  eggs,  &c.,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Sister  in  charge. 
Annual  subscribers  of  £1  is.  can  have  a  patient  for  one  month  in  each 
year  on  payment  of  8s.  6d.  a  week. 

A  solicitor  of  very  large  practice  in  London  told  a  writer  in  London 
the  other  day  that,  **  whereas  out  of  every  twenty  men  who  have  £200 
a  year  and  upwards,  or  who  happen  to  inherit  a  sum  of  money,  nine- 
teen open  an  account  at  some  bank,  not  one  woman  in  twenty  can  be 
persuaded  to  do  so.  The  weaker  sex  almost  invariably  distrust  banks; 
or  else  they  like  to  have  their  money  with  them,  so  that  they  can 
muddle  it  away  at  their  pleasure,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser.  Of  every 
twenty  male  clients  to  whom  my  informant  has  had  to  pay  sums  of 
£25  and  upwards,  nineteen  will  request  to  have  their  cheques  crossed. 
But  women  seem  always  to  believe  that  there  is  in  those  who  cross  a 
chequcvsome  sinister  idea  of  plundering"  the  payee.     With  tradesmen, 
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he  says,  this  is  particularly  remarkable.  If  a  shop  is  kept  by  a  man 
the  latter  is  almost  certain  to  have  an  account  at  a  bank,  but  if  kept  by 
a  woman  she  rarely,  if  ever,  has  anything  of  the  kind.  And  the  result 
is  that  for  one  man  that  is  robbed  there  are  at  least  a  score  of  women. 
The  London  thieves  know  that  the  latter  almost  invariably  keep  their 
money  on  the  premises,  and  regulate  their  operations  accordingly." 

The  Ladies'  Classes  at  University  College. — The  London  Ladies* 
Educational  Association  opened  its  tenth  session  at  University  College 
for  day  lectures  ten  days  ago.  Most  of  the  evening  lectures — intended 
chiefly  for  governesses  and  candidates  for  public  examinations  open  to 
women — began  a  week  ago.  In  the  past  session  of  1876.7  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
session,  in  which  the  number  had  been  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  The  numbers  of  individual  students  in  each  of  the  successive 
years  since  1851  were  277,  279,  315,  307,  394»  320,  so  that  the 
attendance  last  year  returned  after  a  sudden  rise  almost  to  the  pre- 
ceding level.  There  was,  however,  but  a  very  slight  diminution  last 
year  in  the  total  amount  of  fees  received,  which  rose  considerably 
above  the  former  level ;  the  students,  as  a  rule,  showing  a  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  regular  course  of  study  by  attending  a  larger  number 
of  classes.  Moreover,  the  number  presenting  themselves  for  examina- 
tion showed  a  very  marked  increase.  In  the  preceding  session  15 
voluntary  written  examinations  were  held,  for  which  examinations  108 
students  presented  themselves.  In  the  session  la5t  past  there  were  14 
examinations,  for  which  118  students  entered.  Of  these  1 18,  upwards 
of  50  obtained  first-class  certificates,  while  only  12  failed  to  obtain  a 
place.  The  range  of  subjects  offered  to  la<1ies  in  the  evening  session 
is  fully  as  wide  as  in  any  preceding  one,  and  comprises  the  language 
and  literature  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  Greek  and 
Mathematics,  in  elementary  and  advanced  classes.  Physiology  and 
Hygiene ;  Physk^s ;  English  History,  in  two  classes,  intended  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Cambridge  higher  Local  Examinations  for  women ; 
English  Constitutional  History,  and  History  of  Grecian  Literature  and 
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Art,  to  which  will  be  added  next  term  an  additional  course  of  Modern 
History,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  Architecture.  Besides  these  classes 
which  are  for  ladies  only,  ladies  are  admitted  as  regular  students  to 
the  following  classes  in  the  college:  Anelo-Saxon,  Higher  senior 
Mathematics,  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic,  Political  Economy, 
Jurisprudence,  and  Roman  Law.  Ladies  are  also  permitted  to  receive 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  College,  while 
the  Fine  Art  Department  has  from  its  commencement  always  been 
open  to  them. 

The  Ladies'  Collegiate  School  at  Port  Elizabeth,  of  which  Miss 
Isitt  is  the  energetic  and  esteemed  Principal,  has  so  prospered  that  it 
has  outgrown  the  temporary  building  which  has  been  used  for  the  last 
four  years.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
building. 

The  arrangements  are  now  complete  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Training  College  for  Mistresses,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  and  the  Society  for  Piomoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  is 
not  intended  to  wait  until  a  college  has  been  built ;  but  two  spacious 
houses  have  been  obtained  at  Tottenham,  which  will  be  opened  in 
January  next  with  accommodation  for  forty  students.  Next  year 
further  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  reception  of  forty  more, 
and  when  the  college  is  completed  the  number  will  be  raised  to  lOO. 
Clergymen  having  candidates  to  recommend  should  communicate  at 
once  with  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  E.  Hobson,  St.  John's  College, 
Battersea,  S.W. 

A  correspondent  writes :  '*  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Be- 
friending Young  Servants,  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  and  useful 
institution.  A  number  of  ladies  have  formed  themselves  into  a  central 
committee,  their  object  being  to  watch  over  and  interest  themselves 
in  the  welfare  of  young  girls,  who,  on  leaving  the  pauper  schools  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  are  placed  in  service  ;  and  who,  as  they  cannot 
after  that  age  be  received  again  into  the  schools,  must  drift  into  the 
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workhouse,  unless  some  helping  hand  is  extended  to  them.  Each  lady 
of  a  district  undertakes,  upon  a  girl  being-  committed  to  her  care,  to 
establish  friendly  relations  between  the  young  servant,  the  mistress,  and 
herself.  Thus  the  girl  feels  that  she  has  a  friend  to  apply  to  in  case 
of  need,  as  youth  and  inexperience,  added  to  other  drawbacks,  render 
these  first  places  but  very  insecure  harbours  of  refuge.  The  visits  of 
these  ladies  to  the  girls  under  their  charge  in  service  have  been  found 
to  produce  very  good  results.  The  mistresses,  as  a  rule,  welcome 
these  visits  as  an  advantage  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  servant, 
as  it  brings  a  strong  moral  influence  to  bear  on  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  young  girl  in  their  service.  To  meet  the  cases  which 
sometimes  occur  in  which  the  girl  is  unfit  for  her  situation  either 
through  illness,  incapability,  or  the  like,  a  home  has  been  started  at 
Hammersmith,  by  a  lady  connected  with  this  association,  in  which 
girls  are  received  on  a  payment  by  the  committee  of  4s.  per  head 
weekly,  until  another  situation  has  been  found  for  them ;  and  the  com- 
mittee are  most  anxious  to  found  a  sort  of  probationary  home  for  the 
reception  of  girls  who,  being  disqualified  for  service  by  some  grave 
iaxXx  or  other,  require  strict  discipline  and  careful  training,  to  save 
them  from  a  downward  course,  ending  perhaps  in  a  prison.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  poor  girls  have  many  of  them  no  rela- 
tions whose  home  can  furnish  them  with  a  refuge  even  for  the  shortest 
time,  the  benefits  of  this  association  cemnot  be  too  greatly  estimated. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  girls  are  now  under  the  care  of  this 
association,  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  ladies  have  agreed  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  girls  placed  out  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, and  to  visit  them,  and  to  send  reports  of  them  from  time  to 
time  to  the  committee.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  further  co-operation 
of  other  ladies  would  greatly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
the  committee  would  receive  any  such  offer  with  thankfulness. 
Several  Boards  of  Guardians  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Law  Schools  have  entered  gladly  into  this  benevolent  scheme, 
and  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  by  supplying  the 
committee  with   the    names    and   addresses    of    girls  who  leave 
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the  pauper  schools  to  become  servants,  and  of  their  various  mistresses. 
The  committee  does  not  only  confine  its  efforts  to  aiding  and  assisting 
girls  from  the  pauper  schools,  but  has  endeavoured  also  to  assist  young 
servant  girls  of  the  same  class,  generally  by  means  of  local 
branches  established  in  various  parts  of  London ;  and  five  of  these 
so  called  "  Free  Registry  Offices  "  have  been  established  in  Maryle- 
bone,  Chelsea,  and  Kensington,  St.  Pancras,  and  Westminster,  the 
object  b^ing  to  find  places  for  servant  girls  above  the  age  of  thirteen, 
free  of  expense,  assisting  them  to  procure  suitable  and  respectable 
lodgings  when  out  of  place,  fitting  them  out  with  clothes,  when 
necessary  providing  a  room  where  they  can  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion on  Sundays,  and  other  advantages.  But  the  Central  Committee 
confine  their  own  personal  supervision  to  the  girls  coming  direct  from 
the  pauper  schools,  except  in  special  instances.  The  chief  office  of 
the  association  is  7,  Great  College  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and 
amongst  the  vice-presidents  are  the  Countess  of  Ducie,  Countess 
Russell,  Lady  Wolverton,  Lady  Hatherley,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Ac.  And  amongst  the  Central 
or  Working  Committee  are  the  following  ladies :  Mrs.  Farrar,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Lady  Emily  Pepys,  Hon.  Mrs.  Douglas-Richmond,  who  fs  also 
the  honorary  treasurer,  Hon^  Miss  Romilly,  Miss3^.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
and  many  others,  whose  exertions  are  unremitting.  Subscriptions  and 
donations,  both  for  the  home  and  the  expenses  of  the  association,  are 
much  needed ;  and  it  is  an  undertaking  that  commends  itself  to  all 
classes,  and  especially  appeals  to  the  benevolence  of  those  ladies  who 
take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  and  well-doing  of  the  homeless 
and  friendless  pauper  girls. 

The  School  Boards  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  other 
towns  in  Scotland  have  recently  had  under  their  consideration  the 
necessity  for  practical  instruction  in  cookery  in  girls*  schools.  Taking 
advantage  of  Mr.  Buckmaster's  visit  on  other  business,  the  School 
Board  of  Aberdeen  convened  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his 
views  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Milne,  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
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mittee,  and  others  were  of  opinion  that  the  teaching'  of  cookery  to 
girls,  without  practical  work,  was  comparatively  useless ;  at  least  that 
was  their  experience,  and  gh*ls  could  never  learn  to  cook  by  seeing* 
other  people  cook.  Mr.  Buckmaster  said  he  had  over  and  over 
again  urged  the  necessity  for  real  practical  cookery.  Demonstra- 
tive lessons  were  no  doubt  useful  in  awakening  an  interest  and 
giving-  useful  hints ;  but  to  stop  there  was  to  fail  in  the  true  purpose 
and  object  of  the  teaching.  The  public  interest  in  lectures  and 
demonstrations  was  fast  passing  away,  and  ail  attempts  to  get  at  the 
wives  of  working  men  and  girls  who  had  left  school  had  in  most  cases 
been  a  failure.  Neither  a  penny  lesson  nor  a  free  admission  would 
induce  them  to  attend.  To  expect  female  teachers  to  undertake  this 
practical  work  for  which  they  had  no  training,  and  some  of  them  no 
taste,  would  t>e  a  failure.  Practical  instruction  must  be  given  by 
teacbers  who  had  been  specially  trained  for  the  work  at  South 
Kensington.  It  was  common  in  Scotland  to  have  special  teachers 
lor  special  subjects,  and  why  not  for  cookery  ?  What  female  teachers 
mig^ht  do,  and  ought  to  do,  as  preparatory  to  this  practical  work, 
was  to  give  short  object  lessons  on  food,  hygiene,  and  physiology, 
with  such  experiments  or  illustrations  as  were  within  the  capacity  of 
the  children.  Mr.  Buckmaster  recommended  practice  kitchens  in 
coonection  with  girl^'  schools.  In  these  kitchens,  which  he  said  were 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  each  girl  was  to  have  64  square 
feet,  and  each  kitchen  was  to  have  twelve  fireplaces— rsix  on  each  side 
of  the  room — such  as  the  girls  had  in  their  own  homes.  There  was 
to  be  a  small  dresser  and  table,  with  two  or  three  saucepans  and 
plates ;  and  from  the  lighting  of  the  fire  to  the  placing  of  whatever 
had  been  cooked  on  a  table,  as  if  for  a  meal,  and  washing  up  was  to 
be  done  by  each  girl.  He  had  fixed  the  number  at  twelve,  because 
DO  teacher  could  superintend  the  practical  instruction  of  a  larger 
number.  The  cooking  was  to  be  par  excellence  the  cooking  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  places  where  these  school  kitchens  were 
established.  He  found  in  one  place  fish  largely  consumed,  in  another 
broth,  in  another  pigs'  fry,  in  another  bacon,  and  although  many 
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things  were  common  these  specialities  must  be  considered.  The 
food  cooked  could  always  be  sold  at  a  cost  to  cover  the  materials. 
These  school  kitchens  were  to  be  open  like  an  ordinary  school 
— twelve  girls  in  the  morning  and  twelve  in  the  afternoon. 
A  less  time  for  practical  work  was  of  no  value.  Each  girl 
would  require  fifty  hours'  instruction,  in  twenty-five  lessons  of  two 
hours'  duration.  In  such  a  kitchen  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls 
would  be  taught  weekly,  and  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  would 
annually  pass  through  the  school  practice  kitchen.  The  fireplace, 
dresser,  table,  and  appliances  could  be  provided,  in  Scotland,  for 
five  pounds  a  girl.  And  the  annual  cost  of  such  a  school,  including 
the  salary  of  the  teacher,  would  be  one  pound  a  girl.  It  was  for  them 
to  consider  whether  this  instruction  in  its  relation  to  the  after  life  of 
the  girls  was  worth  a  pound.  School  boards,  if  they  thought  proper, 
could  erect  school  kitchens,  and  engage  the  services  of  a  competent 
teacher  ;  but  in  places  where  there  were  no  school  boards — and  there 
were  many  such  places  in  England — the  difficulty  would  be  greater. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  business  to  indicate  how  the  money  was  to  be 
raised.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  if  the  object  was  sufficiently 
worthy.  To  his  mind,  next  to  religion,  nothing  would  conduce  to  a  higher 
domestic  life  among  the  labouring  classes  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of 
food  and  how  to  cook  it.  Several  members  expressed  their  approval, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Aberdeen  Board  will  proceed  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  school  kitchen.  Plans  have  already  been  prepared,  and 
should  the  experiment  fail,  the  room  could  easily  be  adapted  to  other 
educational  purposes. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Sanitary  and  Greneral  Laundries,  Limited, 
a  company  has  been  formed  for  the  erecting,  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  of  laundries  in  which  every  appliance  of  modern  science  will  be 
combined  with  moderate  prices,  punctuality,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. A  separate  department  for  washing  linen  from  infected 
houses  will  be  built,  and  every  care  taken  to  insure  that  immunity 
from  infection,  which  cannot  be  secured  in  the  crowded  dwellings 
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where  so  much  of  the  washing  of  English  families  is  carried  on.  The 
company  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  linen  entrusted  to  it,  and  by 
this  r^^ulation  dismisses  the  last  objection  that  can  exist  in  the  minds 
of  those  who,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  fear  that  loss  and  delay  may 
result  from  employing  laundresses  who  take  in  washing  wholesale. 
Mrs.  Lankester,  to  whose  energy  the  consummation  of  the  scheme 
is  mainly  due,  takes  the  management  of  the  indoor  department. 

Madame  Thiers  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  General  of  the  H^rault,  thanking  them  for  an  address  of  con- 
dolence. All  her  husband's  sentiments  and  acts,  she  says,  were  con- 
secrated to  the  restoration  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  Proud  of 
the  confidence  which  he  had  inspired,  he  nobly  descended  from  the 
post  of  power  to  which,  but  for  death,  he  would  later  have  doubtless 
been  recalled  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  which  recognised  in 
him  the  liberator  of  its  territory,  the  restorer  of  its  finances,  and  the 
able  and  prudent  leader  of  its  fortunes. 

"  Lelia  Stuart "  writes  in  the  Queen : — "  With  regard  to  the  social 
improvement  of  the  working  washer-woman,  my  experience  convinces 
me  that  the  first  and  most  desirable  of  all  reforms  is  the  establishment 
in  laundries  of  the  system  of  weekly  wages.  The  daily  wage  goes,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  purchase  of  daily  drink :  and  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  rent  is  due  and  the  Sunday's  dinner  has  to  be  provided,  some 
garment,  too  fi-equently  abstracted  from  the  laundry,  is  taken  to  the 
pawn-shop,  and  virtually  sold  for  a  tenth  of  its  value.  It  is  only  the 
woman  who  knows  she  has  a  permanent  situation,  a  character  to 
lose,  and  a  fixed  sum  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the  week,  who  can 
be  said  to  have  even  a  chance  of  remaining  sober  and  respectable." 

The  celebrated  Mme.  Stockhausen,  once  so  popular  in  this  country, 
has  died  at  Colmar,  at  an  advanced  age ;  she  has  left  two  sons,  one 
the  famed  German  baritone-bass,  Herr  Jules  Stockhausen,  the  other 
Herr  E.  Stockhausen,  the  directoi  of  the  Conservatoire  in  Strasburg. 
Another    celebrated  prima   donna,  Mme.    Dinglestedt,    well   known 
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formerly  in  Germany  as  Jenny  Lutzer,  has  died  in  Vienna,  where  her 
husband  was  some  years  since  director  of  the  opera  house. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  Mr.  Eugfene  Schuyler,  writes 
from  Constantinople  :  I  have  noticed  lately  in  the  English  newspapers 
attacks  and  criticisms  upon  Lady  Strangford  for  her  management  of 
the  fund  entrusted  to  her  last  autumn  and  winter,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Bulgarians.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  was  in  Philippopolis  and  its 
neighbourhood  last  November,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund.  They  were  in 
every  respect  excellent,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  Lady  Strangford's 
energy  and  perseverance,  in  spite  of  illness  and  fatigue,  and  especially 
with  her  power  of  management  and  business  faculties.  She  did  very 
great  good — much  of  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  done  in  no 
other  way,  and  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  their  money  was  entrusted  to  such  hands,  and  so  well  laid  out. 
Lady  Strangford's  balance-sheet  has  been  published,  and  speaks  for 
itself. 

The  correspondent  of  the  lelegraph  writes  from  Paris : — A  young 
lady  has  made  her  d^btU  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  with  a  success  which 
demands  a  word  of  recognition  even  in  these  troubled  times.  Mdlle. 
Richard  took  the  first  prize  at  the  last  ti*ial  of  the  Conservatoire ;  but 
this  distinction  conveys  no  idea  of  her  capabilities.  So  many  lauriais 
of  the  Conservatoire  fail  when  brought  to  the  test  of  a  public  perform- 
ance, that  Mdlle.  Richard's  success  deserves  to  be  noted  as  an  excep- 
tion. She  has  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  charming  quality,  and  her 
intonation  is  never  at  fault.  The  part  of  Leonora,  in  *'  La  Favorita," 
offers  but  scanty  means  of  testing  her  accomplishments  as  a  singer  of 
florid  music ;  but  the  last  scene  gives  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  dramatic  passion.  Of  this  she  availed  herself  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  and  in  the  famous  duet  her  full  and  rich  voice  produced  such 
effect  that  she  was  loudly  encored  and  enthusiastically  recalled.  She 
will  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  troupe  of  singers  whom  M, 
Halanzier  uses  to  such  excellent  purpose. 
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Pictured  Autumn  Leaves. 


Gay  aatumn  leaves !  we  have  seen  you  blending 

Your  irised  pennons  in  shadowy  vale, 
And  gather  new  glory  upward  wending, 
In  the  savage  north  wind's  trail, 
From  the  mountain's  base 
To  its  crested  space. 
"Where  burning  hues  prevail ! 

O,  green  and  yellow  and  crimson  and  gold, 
Out  of  the  loom  of  the  Infinite  rolled, 
In  wild  luxuriance,  fold  upon  fold  ! 

We  are  lost  in  half  tearful  wonder 
That  the  wintry  wind,  which  is  blatant  and  bold, 
Your  blushes  should  deepen  your  life  enfold, 
Till  chilled  to  the  heart  by  a  love  that  is  cold. 
Yon  shrivel  and  die  in  russet  mould, 

And  are  buried  the  deep  snows  under  I 

Fair  autunm  leaves !    Can  we  wake  rejoicing 

To  loveliness  doomed  of  its  birth  to  pale  ? 
Can  we  echo  the  melody  of  your  voicing. 
Not  moved  by  its  latent  wail. 
That  sighs  for  aye 
Through  the  bright  array 
Grim  Death  must  countervail  ? 
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Yet,  crimson  and  gold  and  yellow  and  green, 
Hush  your  low  murmurs !  for  I  have  seen 
A  power  that  is  subtle  and  strong  and  keen 

To  bear  you  across  Time's  river, 
Where  ashen  garments  never  demean 
The  radiant  form  of  autumn's  queen, 
But  on  through  the  ages  in  aureate  sheen, 
Bating  no  jot  of  her  ro}^  mien, 
She  gorgeously  glows  forever. 

Glad  autumn  leaves  I  this  benison  lingers 

(Lifting  you  over  life's  wintry  wave) 
In  the  heaven  bom  touch  of  the  artist's  fingers. 
Whose  passionate  soul  can  save, 
By  the  wondrous  skill 
Of  a  master's  will. 
Fair  forms  from  a  waiting  grave. 

So,  green  and  yellow  and  crimson  and  gold  ! 
Your  emerald,  topai,  and  ruby  unfold, 
Dreading  no  robber  king  withered  and  old 

Shall  bid  you  your  grace  surrender. 
Nay— flames  that  the  wind  and  the  sunshine  hold, 
Till  they  joyously  spread  over  wood  and  wold 
(In  diaphanous  haze  of  a  wealth  untold). 
Blaze  on  in  your  beauty,  by^naught  controlled. 

For  art's  seal  is  set  on  your  splendour ! 

Mary  B.  Dodge. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IHK  ADVENT  OF  MR.  MONTGOMERIE  DAWSON. 

The  Laurels  had  been  to  let  for  more  than  a  year,  when  Milston 
curiosity  rose  to  a  state  of  thrilling  excitement  by  seeing  old  Jackson 
busy  with  a  scythe  mowing  the  grass  plot  in  front  of  it,  and  chopping 
down  the  evergreens  in  a  reckless  manner  with  a  view  to  "  tidying 
up  a  Wt" 

"  Is  the  place  taken  ? "  asked  the  eldest  Miss  Twig  of  the  gardener, 
as,  passing  the  gate,  she  saw  what  he  was  about. 
"  So  I  be  told,  but  I  knows  naught  for  sure." 
**  Well !  I  am  surprised,**  murmured  the   lady,  '*  for  mamma  has 
continually  affirmed  it  never  would  be  let.     Have  you  heard  who  has 
taken  it  ?  *' 

"  No,  can't  say  as  I  heard,*'  and  Jackson  walked  off  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lawn. 

**  How  very  independent  all  these  Milston  people  are,"  soliloquised 
Miss  Twig,  as  she  went  on  up  the  hill,  towards  where  she  perceived 
her  friends  Miss  Jopling  and  Miss  Duer. 

**  The  Laurels  is  let,"  she  said,  cis  soon  as  she  was  within  hearing. 
"  And  so  is    Queen  Anne  dead,   my   dear,"   replied  Miss  Duer, 
facetiously. 

"  Then  perhaps  since  you  are  so  well  informed  you  know  also  who 
to  ?  "  added  Miss  Twig. 

*'  To  a  gentleman  of  immense  property,  I  hear,"  replied  Miss  Duer, 
•*  and  nearly  related  to  the  aristocracy.     Some  say  he  is  a  Lord  in 
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disguise;  but  any  way  highly  connected,  and  very' weal  thy — a  Mr. 
Montgomerie  Dawson — spelt  with  an  e.  I  have  heard  that 
Montgomerie  is  a  distinguished  name,  and  it  certainly  sounds  well." 

"  But  why  does  he  take  such  a  small  place  then  ? "  asked  Miss 
Jopling.  **  The  Laurels  is  a  good  house,  but  nothing  to  compare 
with  Rocklands  or  Ebury  Park — or  even  the  Priory  for  that  matter." 

'*  T  hey  say,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  "  that  Mr.  Montgomerie 
Dawson  has  taken  it  because  it  is  the  only  one  to  be  let,  and  that  he 
has  come  here  with  the  intention  of  buying  a  great  deal  of  land  and 
turning  Milston  into  a  second  Brighton." 

*'  But  that  will  not  be  at  all  nice,"  remarked  Miss  Twig,  "  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  place  will  be  quite  done  away  with  if  all  these 
innovations  are  made." 

**  A  sad  pity,"  murmured  Miss  Jopling.  "  But  my  dear  Maria,  you 
seem  to  know  all  about  the  gentleman ;  can  you  tell  us  whether  he  is 
married  or  not  ?  " 

**I  think  not — no — I  should  say  decidedly  not,"  returned  Miss 
Duer ;  **  at  any  rate  there  are  no  children,  as  only  one  best  bedroom 
has  been  ordered  to  be  got  ready,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
wife,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  any." 

"Mr.  Dawson  will  be  a  great  acquisition,"  said  Miss  Twig, 
'*  for  I  sometimes  fancy  a  pair  of  trowsers  or  so  would  enliven  our 
petticoat  parties." 

'*  No  doubt,"  from  Miss  Duer.  "  Well,  ladies,  let  us  hope  we  may 
all  soon  make  Mr.  Montgomerie  Dawson's  acquaintance.  There  will 
be  a  dreadful  pulling  of  caps  for  his  favour  though,  I  fear."  After  which, 
and  other  playful  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  fair  ones  parted  in  the 
blissful  idea  that  an  unmarried  and  eligible  man  was  about  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  them.  But  before  long  Milston  was  undeceived  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  comer's  celibacy,  for  Mr  Dawson,  unhappily  for  the 
possible  consummation  of  many  hopes,  was  a  married  man.  He  had 
been  formerly  in  trade,  and  although  now  very  rich,  his  native 
vulgarity  and  coarseness  were  too  near  the  surface  to  be  glossed  over 
by  the  adoption  of  fine  manners  or  fine  broadcloth.     The  lady  who 
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shared  his  wealth  and  bore  his  name,  had  filled  the  station  she 
occupied  in  early  life  far  better  than  the  one  she  now  held,  and  when 
John  Dawson — for  '*  Montgomerie  "  was  then  an  unknown  family  title 
— first  saw  and  loved  the  haberdasher's  daughter,  he  had  described 
her  as  a  "  fine,  spanking  lass."  The  *'  spanker,"  now  Mrs.  Montgomerie 
Dawson,  had,  since  her  marriage,  developed  both  in  breadth  and 
colour,  which,  added  to  a  decision  of  manner  consequent  on  her  im- 
proved social  position,  made  her  altogether  rather  a  formidable  female. 
Without  being  an  ill-natured  person  she  had  the  gift,  through  want  of 
tact  and  breeding,  of  saying  the  most  disagreeable  things  on  all 
occasions,  so  that  she  was  an  object  of  dread  to  most  of  her  acquain- 
tances. 

Long  before  Mr.  Dawson  came  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Milston,  it  was  known  that  he  had  already  got  a  wife,  and  that  lady 
had  not  been  in  the  place  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  every  soul  in  it 
could  give  a  correct  account  of  her  dress,  even  to  the  colour  of  the 
stockings  she  wore. 

The  ilite  of  the  village  lost  no  time  in  paying  their  respects  to  the 
new  arrival — when,  with  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  they  sought  to  initiate 
her  into  all  the  mysteries  of  their  society. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson,  to  the  relict  of  the 
late  William  Twig,  as  she  sat  in  state  on  the  edge  of  her  chair, 
having  just  been  landed  at  the  Laurels  by  Mr.  Styles'  fly — '*  all  the 
people  here  of  any  position  will  call  upon  us,  when  they  know  that 
Dawson  intends  buying  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  in  fact, 
making  the  place.  Have  you  many  wealthy  families  here,  besides  the 
Baronet,  at  Rocklands  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  yes ;"  answered  Mrs.  Twig ;  "  there  are  the  Eburys,  of 
the  Park,  and  the  Clarence  Harcourts — Miss  Admiral  Ebury  as  was  ; 
not  that  they  are  so  very  rich,  only  they  consider  themselves  as  good 
as  the  best  of  them,  and  give  themselves  most  stuck  up  airs," 

**  It  is  pleasant  having  nice  neighbours,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  *'  and 
I  have  always  found  the  aristocracy  most  condescending  and  agree- 
able.'' 
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"Well,  I  only  hope  you  won't  be  disappointed,  that's  all,  but 
Rocklands  is  by  far  too  proud  to  visit  Milston.  I  believe  my  Lady 
Lucy  Carr  thinks  we  are  beneath  her  distinguished  notice,  for  she 
carries  her  *  Hampshire  nose  *  so  high,  any  one  would  suppose  we  were 
the  dirt  under  her  feet.  You'll  not  find  her  much  of  an  acquisition, 
my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Twig,  facetiously. 

"  And  the  Park  people  ?  "  inquired  the  hostess  ;  **  Dawson  had 
dealings  in  a  business  way  with  Mr.  Ebury,  and  he  seemed  very  honest 
and  straightforward." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  an)rthing  about  them,"  answered  Mrs. 
Twig;  '*  but  I  will  just  tell  you  how  they  behaved  to  us.  Before  the 
Admiral's  death  they  were  just  nobodies,  lived  here,  in  this  very 
house,  and  often  and  often — if  I  chose  to  speak  of  these  things — so 
hard  up  as  to  owe  money  to  Mr.  Grammar  and  others  I  could  mention. 
But  I  say  nothing.  Thank  goodness,  we  do  not  belong  to  this  place, 
and  before  we  came  to  it,  always  moved  in  a  far  higher  sphere  of 
society ;  and  I  know  the  rules  of  good  society ;  no  one  better. 
When  we  came  to  Milston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ebury  were 
already  residents  here,  so  that  of  course,  it  was  not  my  place  to 
pay  the  first  visit,  and  as  they,  it  appeared,  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good  breeding  to  leave  a  card  on  me,  the 
families  remained  strangers  to  one  another.  After  the  Admiral's 
death,  who  owned  the  estate,  Mr.  Arthur  Ebury  succeeded  to  it,  and 
they  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  their  new  house,  than  I  and  my 
daughter  called  in  person.  At  least  three  weeks  went  by  without 
their  returning  the  visit,  when,  how  do  you  think  these  ladies,*^  with  a 
great  stress  on  the  word,  "  behaved  ?  " 

*'  How  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson,  all  interest  and 
attention. 

"  If  you  will  believe  me,  they  drove  up  one  day,  a  whole  pack  of. 
impudent,  red-faced  girls,  in  what  they  call  their  pony  phaeton  ;  and 
without  so  much  as  inquiring  whether  we  were  at  home  or  not,  left  an 
envelope  containing  the  cards  of  the  whole  family  with  my  servant. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 
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**  Why,  I  should  say,  they  didn't  want  to  know  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Dawson,  with  charming  frankness. 

"Didn't  want  to  know  us,  indeed  I "  returned  Mrs.  Twig,  angrily  ; 
"  and  who  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ebury,  will  you  tell  me  ?  I  and 
my  daughters  are  as  good  as  them,  any  day  of  the  week,  and  better 
too,  for  my  girls*  father  was  a  gentleman." 

"But  pray,  mamma,"  said  Miss  Henrietta,  "inform  Mrs.  Mont, 
gomerie  Dawson  how  nicely  you  served  out  Mrs.  Ebury  in  return." 

*'  Yes,  I  must  not  forget  that,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  for  it  let  Mrs. 
Ebury  see  that  I  understood  the  manners  of  society  much  better  than 
she  did.  I  put  all  the  cards  up  together  in  a  parcel,  and  sent  them 
widi  a  letter,  as  follows :  *  Mrs.  Twig  does  not  know  whether  Mrs. 
Ebury  intends  an  insult,  or  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  good  breeding 
— but  in  either  case,  Mrs.  T.  declines  her  acquaintance,  and  therefore 
returns  her  cards.' " 

"  Capital  answer,  was  it  not,  and  very  spirited  of  mamma ;  don't 
you  think  so  ?  "  said  Miss  Henrietta.  "  The  society  here  is  not  at  all 
what  we  have  been  used  to,  and  if  you,  like  us,  have  moved  in  the 
best,  you  will  find  a  great  difference." 

"  And  what  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Harcourt  ?  "  returned  Mrs. 
Dawson. 

"Ah,  well!  "  said  Henrietta;  "she  is  just  a  dressed  up  doll  who 
goes  smiling  about  in  a  sort  of  idiotic  way,  although  I  must  say  she 
was  clever  enough  to  take  in  her  husband  completely — and  marry 
him — when  he  was  known  to  be  attached  to  another  lady." 

"  Yes,"  answered  her  mamma,  "  Henrietta  could  tell  you  more  on 
diat  subject  than  most  peq)le.  Hearts  are  oftener  caught  in  the 
rebound,  they  say,  than  at  any  other  time." 

"  Don't,  please,  mamma,"  pleaded  her  daughter,  trying  to  look 
distressed,  and  turning  away  her  head  as  if  to  conceal  a  blush. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Twig,  **  you  need  not  deny  it. 
Every  one  here  knows  that  Mr.  Harcourt  cared  more  for  your  little 
finger  than  Miss  Ebury's  whole  body.  However,"  confidentially  to 
Mrs.  Dawson,  "  there  were  many  reasons  against  the  match.     My 
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Henrietta  may  look  much  higher  than  that,  I  hope ;  still  you  will 
comprehend  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  young  Mrs.  Clarence 
is  not  bosom  friends  with  my  girl." 

"The  Priory — I  think  they  call  it — ^is  a  beautiful  place  though, 
is  it  not?" 

**  A  pretty  place,  yes,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Park.  That 
is  a  mansion.'* 

"Dawson  has  hired  this  here,  furnished  per  annum,  you  know. 
We  consider  it  only  a  box  of  a  thing,  and  in  fact  should  not  have 
taken  it  except  just  to  give  us  time  to  look  about  us.  If  Dawson  bu3rs 
an  estate,  he  will  build  a  house  on  it  himself." 

"  Indeed  I "  returned  Mrs.  Twig,  rather  awestruck.  "  Is  Mr. 
Montgomerie  Dawson  as  wealthy  as  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  Dawson  has  a  pretty  tidy  penny  of  his  own,"  answered  his 
lady,  smiling,  *'and  he  spends  it  freely,  too,  like  any  Lord.  I'll  teli  you 
what  he  once  did,  Mr.  Jones,  the  great  London  banker,  invited  him 
to  dinner,  where  they  had  no  end  of  fine  eating,  and  Jones  told  my 
husband  that  the  entertainment  had  cost  him  fifty  pounds.  Dawson 
came  home,  and  next  week  he  asked  Mr.  Jones  to  dine  with  him, 
when  he  ordered  exactly  double  of  everything  his  friend  had  given 
him,  for  he  said  '  Tl!  show  Jones  if  he  can  afford  to  put  a  dinner,  that 
costs  fifty  pounds  on  his  table,  I  can  afford  to  put  one  that  costs  a 
hundred,  on  mine.'  " 

"  Dear  me  I  "  was  all  Mrs.  Twig  found  breath  to  say,  amazement 
having  taken  it  all  away.  But  presently,  recovering  herself,  she 
remarked — as  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson  rustled  and  re-arranged 
the  folds  of  the  skirt  of  her  mauve  moir^  antique,  as  if  to  direct 
attention  to  it — 

**  What  a  very  handsome  silk." 

"  Yes,  it's  not  so  poison  bad ;  and  it  ought  to  be  good,  for  I  paid 
the  best  price  for  it,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  asked  me  any  questions  about  the  people 
here  in  the  village,"  said  Mrs.  Twig. 

"  I  never  visit  amongst  the  people,"  answered  Mrs.  Dawson ;  "  X 
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think  it  is  the  clergyman's  duty  to  do  that,  and  I  always  subscribe 
handsome  to  charities.  Dawson  and  me  only  visit  amongst  the  gentry 
and  upper  classes." 

"Of  course — but  I  should  not  have  thought  of  mentioning  any  other 
to  you.  Perhaps  you  and  your  husband  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  tea  some  evening,  when  you  will  meet  some  of  our 
neighbours.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  introduce  you.  We  don't  give 
dinners,  they  are  so  formal."  After  which,  Mrs.  Dawson  having 
accepted  the  invitation,  Mrs.  Twig  and  her  daughters  resumed  their 
very  uncomfortable  seats  in  Mr.  Styles'  fly,  and  were  driven  away. 

Next  day,  Mrs.  Twig  sent  out  her  invitations  in  proper  style,  for  she 
prided  herself  on  knowing  better  than  anyone  else  in  Milston  how 
things  were  done  in  the  aristocratic  circle  from  which  she  professed  to 
have  descended. 

Sarah,  the  oldest  and  most  enduring  of  the  flock,  was  instructed  to 
buy  note-paper,  so  exceedingly  circumscribed  in  dimensions  as  to  leave 
it  uncertain  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  what  **  Mrs.  Twig  "  was  going 
to  "  present,"  and  to  oblige  each  missive  to  bear  the  addition  of  **  T.O." 
at  the  end  of  the  page. 

The  festivity — for  those  who  can  find  anything  festive  in  weak  tea 
and  stale  cake — was  to  come  off  during  the  middle  of  the  following 
week,  so  that  many,  who  ft-om  diffidence  had  waited  to  call  on  the 
new  comers  until  they  knew  how  their  compeers  were  received,  had 
the  extra  excitement  to  look  forward  to  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dawson  for  the  first  time. 

"*My  dear,"  said  Miss  Maria  Duer  to  Miss  Jopling,  "  what  are  you 
going  to  wear  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know,"  returned  her  friend ;  "  I  suppose,  as  it  is  her  first 
appearance  in  Milston  society,  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson  will  be 
handsomely  dressed.  I  think  I  had  best  wear  something  simple.  My 
white  muslin,  with  the  Swiss  bodice." 

It  was  the  only  thing  approaching  to  evening  dreSs  Miss  Jopling 
possessed. 

"  That,  with  a  flower  in  my  hair,  will  be  quite  dressy  enough." 
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**  Umph  !  "  replied  Miss  Duer,  doubtfully.  "  Don't  you  think  white 
is  rather  too  young  for  you  ?  " 

Miss  Joplingf  coloured. 

"Ladies  who  were  grown  up  when  I  was  a  child,"  she  returned, 
pointedly,  '*  wear  white  now,  I  believe." 

"Oh!  if  you  mean  me,  my  dear,"  answered  her  friend,  **  there  is 
not  a  year  to  choose  between  us,  and  I  never  wear  white  muslin ; 
thicker  material  is  quite  another  thing.  One  always  associates  muslin, 
somehow,  with  girls." 

Miss  Jopling  looked  hurt  and  offended.  She  knew  she  could  no 
longer  be  called  a  girl — as  far  as  age  was  concerned — but  being  still 
unmarried,  she  did  not  like  to  be  spoken  of  as  other  than  a  young 
lady. 

She  was  of  a  melancholy  and  wan  appearance,  and  attired  herself 
in  scanty  garments  and  thin  materials,  so  as  to  give  one  the  idea  of 
her  always  being  cold. 

Miss  Duer,  on  the  contrary,  was  short,  stout,  and  robust,  and  wore 
a  moustache  on  her  upper  lip  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a 
youthful  guardsman. 

Each  was  single  against  her  will,  but  the  manner  of  accepting  their 
fate  was  distinct  in  character,  Miss  Jopling  receiving  the  ills  the 
gods  provided  her,  with  a  kind  of  subdued  and  helpless  resignation, 
whilst  Miss  Maria  Duer  might  not  inappropriately  have  adopted  as 
her  motto,  "  Whilst  there  is  life,  there  is  hope." 

"  We  were  nicely  taken  in  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  were  we  not  ?  * ' 
remarked  the  latter  lady ;  **  I  think  Mrs.  Montgomerie  ought  to  feel 
very  much  indebted  to  our  good  nature  that  we  receive  her  so 
kindly." 

"  Ah  1  well,"  said  Miss  Jopling,  "  you  see,  she  cannot  help  being 
his  wife  now  ;  and  she  appears,  from  all  I  hear,  to  be  a  most  charming 
person.  A  great  advantage  to  Milston,  I  am  sure — their  coming,  \ 
mean — both  of  them.     Have  you  seen  the  rector  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  Henrietta  Twig.  The 
poor  old  gentleman  could  not  walk  fast  enough  to  get  away  from  her, 
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so  she  had  it  all  her  own  way.  I  think  I  never  saw  any  woman  run 
after  the  men  as  she  does." 

Miss  Joplingf  smiled  feebly. 

"  The  man,  you  should  say,"  she  answered  ;  **  we  can  scarcely  say 
men,  in  Milston." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  returned  Miss  Duer  :  "  there's  Doctor  Parry,  besides 
Mr.  Saunders." 

"Well,  the  doctor  is  an  old  married  man,  you  see,  and  Mr. 
Saunders  has  not  long-  lost  his  wife,  so  that  they  can  hardly,  either  of 
them,  count  as  beaux." 

"  Not  long  lost  his  wife,  my  dear !  he  has  already  buried  three,  and 
he'll  take  a  fourth  before  the  year  is  out,  mark  my  words." 

**  I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  constancy  in  the  other  sex,"  said 
Miss  Jopling,  with  melancholy  foreboding. 

•*  Constancy?  well  no — but  I  take  things  as  they  come  and  'don't  look 
out  for  improbabilities,  and  I  find  it's  the  easiest  way  of  getting  along 
in  the  world.     You're  two  sentimental." 

**  Perhaps  I  am — but  I  cannot  nerve  myself  to  bear  blows  without 
flinching  "  replied  Miss  Jopling,  who  was  a  poor  helpless  kind  of  woman, 
really  needing  the  manly  support  providence  had  not  thought  fit  to 
bestow  on  her. 

"I  suppose  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson  will  entertain,"  said 
Miss  Duer  ;   *'  so  rich,  it  will  be  a  shame  if  they  don't." 

"  No  doubt,  but  of  course  they  will  wait  to  receive  civilities  before 
returning  them.  I  expect  their  coming  will  make  quite  a  gay  time  of 
it  for  Milston,  but  I  must  leave  you  now,  I  have  an  engagement." 

This  ambiguous  way  of  mentioning  the  proposed  performance  of 
some  domestic  duty,  not  considered  sufficiently  ladylike  to  admit  of 
its  being  specified,  was  so  generally  adopted  at  Milston,  that  Miss  Duer 
at  once  took  leave  of  her  friend  without  further  questioning,  and 
proceeded  on  her  own  way  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PIC-NIC. 

The  evening"  entertainment  provided  by  Mrs.  Twig  and  her  daughters, 
passed  off  so  successfully  that  Milston  afterwards  sustained  a  complete 
eruption  of  tea  parties,  culminating  one  day  late  in  autumn  by  a 
grand  pic-nic  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson. 

All  the  invited  prayed  that  the  heavens  would  be  propitious 
and  smile  upon  their  outing.  An  omnibus  had  been  hired  from  Mr. 
Bolly  to  convey  the  party  to  the  scene  of  action,  of  which  everybody 
who  was  anybody  had  been  asked  to  form  one.  The  Eburys  and 
Harcourts  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  Clarence  did  not  care  for  this 
sort  of  gathering,  and  the  white  satin  lady  hated  vulgar  people. 
They  had  therefore  declined,  but  the  four  Ebury  girls  were  most 
anxious  to  go,  and  said  as  much,  to  Mary's  surprise  and  indignation. 

"I  wonder  you  can  condescend  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them," 
she  remarked  to  Beatrice. 

"  Condescend,  my  dear ! "  answered  her  cousin, "  I  should  have  been 
dreadfully  disappointed  if  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson  had  left  us  out  of 
her  invitations.  I  love  people  who  amuse  me — and  I  can  get  more 
to  laugh  at  in  one  half-hour  spent  in  her  company,  than  I  could 
during  a  lifetime  passed  with  the  ladies,  Devereux,  for  instance. 
There  is  nothing  entertaining  in  the  generality  of  well-bred  people. 
Give  me  a  delicious  ungrammatical  companion  if  you  wish  to  make 
me  happy." 

**Really,  Bee,  your  tastes  are  not  refined,"  said  Mary ;  **  you  must 
have  something  in  common  with  such  creatures  to  like  to  associate 
with  them,"  and  she  gave  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"Do  not  let  us  quarrel,  ma  chere^^^  replied  her  cousin,  with  unabated 
good  humour;  **  you  keep  to  your  unadulterated  gold,  and  let  me 
amuse  myself  with  my  tinsel.  It  sparkles  much  more,  and  I  can  toss 
it  away  when  I  have  done  with  it.'' 

**  I  suppose  Milly  will  be  flirting  with  those  dreadful  young  men— 
those  clerks  or  shop-boys  staying  at  the  Laurels,"  continued  Mary. 
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"  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  Milly  were  so  far  to  outrage  your 
ladyship's  prejudices,"  answered  that  young-  person.  "  Both  Mr.  Fash 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  are  uncommonly  genteel  looking  men,  with  all  the  airs 
of  would-be  aristocrats,  and  appear  to  be  got  up  regardless  of  expense 
by  some  Jew  tailor.  Pardie,  I  have  seen  worse  specimens  of  young 
England  than  friends  Fash  and  Gibbs." 

'*  How  can  you,  Milly  \ "  said  Mary,  "  two  horrid,  vulgar  wretches, 
who  are  trying  to  pass  themselves  off  here  as  fashionable  men.  I 
really  am  ashamed  of  you."  But  Beatrice  and  Milly  only  laughed  at 
their  cousin's  indignation  and  disgust.  They  and  their  sisters  had 
accepted  Mr.  Mongomerie  Dawson's  invitation  to  the  picnic,  and 
intended  to  enjoy  themselves  fully. 

Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Fash,  who  were  both  nephews  of  Mr.  Dawson, 
had  come  down  to  stay  with  their  uncle,  with  a  special  view  to 
gracing  the  proposed  entertainment.  They  were  such  persons  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  his  relations — smartly  dressed — 
perfumed,  curled,  be-ringed,  and  affected.  Each  was  in  himself  an 
^tome  of  conceited  mediocrity  and  self-sufficiency. 

Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson  was  quite  proud  of  being  akin  to  youths 
of  such  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners,  and  thought,  with  them- 
selves, that  the  impression  they  would  make .  by  their  grandeur  and 
fashion  on  the  village  maids,  would  be  something  imposing.  The 
Ebury  girls  had  already  seen  these  Adonis'  of  Islington  and  Holloway, 
and  were  quite  prepared  to  amuse  themselves  at  their  expense. 

The  morning  fixed  for  the  pic-nic  was  cloudy,  but  every  one,  even 
to  the  driver  of  the  horses,  prophesied  that  it  would  clear  up 
before  long,  and  that  the  rain,  if  any,  would  be  nothing  to  speak 
oC 

*'  I  shall  take  a  waterproof  and  umbrella,  and  I  advise  you  to  do 
the  same,"  said  Ethel  to  her  sisters;  *•  I  never  knew  a  picnic  yet 
when  it  did  not  rain  some  time  or  other,  even  when  the  weather 
beg^  fine.  Now  that  it  looks  threatening,  there  is  no  chance  but 
what  we  shall  have  a  regular  downpour  before  the  day  is  over." 

Thus  advised,  Beatrice  and  Milly  ran  and  changed  their  muslins 
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for  more  substantial  washings  dresses,  which,  with  the  addition  of  thick 
boots,  fitted  them  for  any  weather. 

**  Why,  Rhoda,  child,  you  cannot  go  such  a  guy  as  that,"  said 
Milly,  scandalised  at  her  sister  having  so  arranged  her  petticoats  as 
to  defy  wet  and  mud ;  "you  will  have  the  distinguished  Mr.  Fash  and 
the  fastidious  Mr.  Gibbs  laughing  at  you."  ' 

"  Let  them  laugh  who  win,"  returned  Rhoda ;  "  I  intend  to  keep 
my  feet  dry.*' 

Many  small  screams  and  timid  remonstrances  accompanied  the 
transit  of  the  ladies  into  the  omnibus,  but  eventually  they  were  all 
disposed  of,  either  inside  or  out  of  it.  Before  they  had  gone  a  mile 
on  their  way,  however,  a  shower  began  to  fall,  when  all  those  who 
had  with  much  difficulty  taken  their  seats  on  the  top  of  the  vehicle, 
jiow  crowded  inside  with- an  immense  amount  of  giggling  and  juvenile 
skipping  about. 

**  That  grenadier,''  said  Milly,  soUo  voce  to  Beatrice,  alluding  to 
Miss  Maria  Duer,  "  has  trodden  on  my  foot  with  such  goodwill  that  I 
shall  be  lame  for  a  week." 

"  Beg  pardon,  Pm  sure,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  jumping  on  one  side, 
so  as  to  precipitate  herself  into  Mr.  Saunders'  lap  ;  "  dear  me  I  how 
very  awkward.     Excuse  me,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  she  will  end  in  sitting  down  on  the  top  of  me,"  said 
Beatrice.  '*  I  am  glad  she  finds  hopping  about  like  a  parched  pea 
more  exciting  than  I  should  do." 

**  Do  not  crush  my  dress,  if  you  please,"  wailed  Miss  Jopling ; 
"  you  will  crease  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  fit  to  be  seen." 

**  I  must  sit  somewhere,"  replied  the  fair  Maria,  snappishly,  "  and  I 
suppose  your  dress  is  not  likely  to  be  spoilt  more  than  other  people's." 

**  Muslin  very  easily  tumbles,"  remonstrated  Miss  Jopling,  mildly. 

'*  Why  on  earth  do  you  wear  it,  then  ?  "  returned  her  friend. 

"  I  must  get  out  of  this,"  said  Milly,  "  or  I  shall  be  squeezed  to 
death,  and  how  hot  it  is,  simmering  with  all  these  old  women.  Mr. 
Fash,  can  you  not  put  down  those  windows  ?  " 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  replied  Mr.  Fash,  eager  to  obey 
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the  wishes  of  one  he  afRrmed  to  be  *'  the  finest  gal  I've  seen  for  some 
time,  *pon  honour/*  Miss  Amelia,  can  I  not  oblige  you  in  any  other 
respect  ?  "  he  continued. 

*'  Not  at  present,  unless  you  can  extricate  me  effectually  from  this 
crowd,"  replied  Milly. 

But  Mr.  Fash  was  spared .  further  anxiety  by  the  driver  suddenly 
stopping-  to  say  that  the  hill  was  so  steep — perhaps  the  parties  inside 
would  be  good  enough  to  get  out  and  walk — as  he  did  not  think  his 
horses  could  pull  them  up  it.  This  caused  a  general  disembarkment, 
and  the  rain  having  ceased,  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  most  of  them  to 
get  out  into  the  open  air,  after  the  heat  they  had  lately  endured. 

Mr.  Fash  was  in  close  attendance  upon  Milly,  whilst  Mr.  Gibbs 
devoted  himself  to  her  sister  Beatrice. 

'•  Only  just  look  how  those  two  bold  girls  are  going  on  with  those 
young  men,"  said  Miss  Henrietta  Twig  to  Maria  Duer,  "  Pm  quite 
disgusted.  I  wonder  Mrs.  Ebury  allows  them  to  go  out  at  all — I 
should  not  wonder  if  one  or  other  of  them  ran  away  with  Mr.  Fash 
or  Mr.  Gibbs." 

"  Well ! "  replied  Miss  Duer,  **  it  requires  two  to  play  at  that  game, 
as  they  cannot  run  away  with  the  young  men,  unless  they  consent  to 
the  arrangement.  Where  has  Mary  Jopling  got  to  ?"  she  continued, 
looking  about  in  search  of  her. 

*•  She  ?  oh  I  she's  off  with  Mr.  Saunders,  you  may  be  quite  sure. 
Sie  always  gets  hold  of  him  whenever  she  has  an  opportunity," 
replied  Henrietta. 

"  Well  I  never  was  more  surprised,"  remarked  Miss  Duer,  "  for 
only  the  other  day  she  was  scandalised  at  the  bare  idea  of  his 
nnarrying  again — talked  sentimental — and  said  his  wife  had  died  too 
lately  to  make  the  contemplation  of  such  a  thing  possible.  What 
artfiilness !  what  slyness,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  her." 

•*  Oh,  my  dear,"  answered  Henrietta,  "  you  may  always  t)e  quite  sure 
that  those  people  who  look  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  their  mouth, 
are  the  deepest  hands — Miss  Jopling  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

The  hill  was  long,  and  the  party  quite  tired  long  before  they  reached 
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tibe  summit  of  it,  and  overtook  the  steaming  horses,  who  were  standing 
to  recover  breath. 

"I'm  afraid  you  must  be  fatigued,  ladies,  "  said  Mr.  Dawson,  with 
polite  anxiety.  '*  Will  you  not  like  .to  rest  a  little  while  before 
proceeding  any  farther  ?  ** 

**  You  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  to  walk  any  more  ?  '*  exclaimed 
Milly.  "  If  the  horses  cannot  carry  us,  I  think  we  had  better  try  and 
carry  them." 

"  Not  in  the  least  fatigued,  I  assure  you,"  said  Miss  Twig,  panting 
from  the  slight  exertion  of  speaking,  "  I  enjoy  a  good,  smart  trot  up 
hill  immensely." 

**  Charming !  *'  remarked  Miss  Jopling,  still  leaning  coyly  on  Mr. 
Saunders'  arm,  "but  I  will  relieve  you,  now,"  bowing  to  Rim. 
"Thanks  for  your  assistance." 

Mr.  Saunders  was  too  gallant,  however,  to  allow  a  lady  to  withdraw 
her  hand,  and  insisted  upon  its  remaining  in  the  position  it  was,  by 
drawing  it  back  again  into  its  place,  and  keeping  it  there  by  pressing 
his  arm  against  his  side. 

Miss  Duer  saw  the  action — "Designing creature!"  she  whispered  to 
Henrietta  Twig ;  "  do  you  see  that  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Henrietta,  without  apparent  sympathy.  **  I  believe 
he  is  squeezing  he.*  liand.  I  always  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  now, 
that  pic-nics  are  simply  mediums  for  flirtation  under  the  cover  of  salad 
and  cold  chicken.  But  here  is  the  doctor,  the  dear  man.  I  was  so 
afraid  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  away.  Well,  Doctor  Parry,  how 
are  you  ?  "  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  I  need  not  ask  the  same  question  of  you  two  young  ladies,"  was 
the  answer,  "  you  are,  as  usual,  blooming." 

**  Now  go  away  with  you,  do,"  laughed  Henrietta.  "  If  any  one 
wants  a  prescription  for  a  compliment,  to  be  taken  immediately,  I 
shall  send  them  to  you.  But  you  naughty  man,"  she  continued,  play- 
fully shaking  her  finger  at  him.  "  Why  did  you  not  give  Mr. 
Warwick  leave  to  join  our  party ;  we  fully  expected  him." 

"  Mr.  Warwick,  my    dear    young    ladies,  is    not    equal  to    so 
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dangferous  an  enterprise  as  a  pic-nic,  where  he  may  be  killed  by  the 
glances  of  bright  eyes,  if  our  climate  spares  him.  Besides,  had  I  laid 
no  embargo  on  his  wishes,  you  may  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Carstairs  would 
not  have  consented  to  his  conyng  out."  Doctor  Parry  smiled,  and 
passed  on. 

*'  What  stuff  that  man  talks,"  said  Maria,  "  I  would  like  to  shake  him 
well  sometimes,  like  his  own  nasty  physic.  There  he  goes,  bowing  and 
scraping  to  Miss  Larkins,  and  now  he  is  off  with  those  Ebury  girls." 

By  the  help  of  much  scrambling  and  climbing,  and  a  lift  from  the 
omnibus,  a  spot  was  at  length  reached  where  it  was  decided  they 
should  all  sit  down  and  lunch,  but  unfortunately,  the  grass  was  very 
wet  from  the  previous  rain,  and  the  few  summer  cloaks  and  shawls 
brought  by  the  ladies,  were  of  too  gossamer  a  nature  to  be  of  much 
use  in  keeping  out  the  damp.  Mr.  Dawson  therefore  proposed  that 
the  whole  party  should  dispose  of  themselves  in  and  about  the  omnibus, 
and  hold  their  plates  in  their  laps.  But  this  idea  was  scouted  with 
little  shrieks  and  exclamations  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ladies. 

They  "  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing."  "  A  dinner  on  the  grass, 
wet  or  dry,  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  pic-nic."  **  If  it  was  a  little 
damp,  all  the  more  fun,"  etc.,  and  these  women,  who  were  only  young 
in  name,  not  in  years,  preferred  risking  rheumatism  or  catching  cold, 
to  eating  their  dinner  in  a  sensible  manner.  At  last,  with  a  great 
deal  of  giggling  and  jokes  and  laughter,  all — with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Montgomerie  Dawson  and  the  Miss  Eburys,  deliberately  seated  them- 
selves tailorwise  on  such  seats  as  they  could  improvise  by  the  aid  of 
wraps,  on  the  damp  grass.  The  others  took  up  a  position  under  cover 
irom  whence  they  could  see  their  frolicsome  friends  in  affected  merry 
conclave,  becoming  gradually  soaked  through.  The  hampers  being 
unpacked,  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Dawson  had  left  nothing  unpro- 
vided that  money  could  procure,  and  except  that  the  viands  were  almost 
as  moist  as  they  were  themselves,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  them. 
By  this  time  there  was  a  regular  downpour,  and  spite  of  putting  off  the 
evil  moment  by  declaring  it  was  **  only  a  few  drops,"  or  that  it  would 
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be  "nothing/'  umbrellas  had  to  be  raised,  and  the  already  saturated 
grass  was  becoming  wetter  and  wetter  every  moment. 

Messrs.  Fash  and  Gibbs,  wise  in  their  generation,  waited  exclusively 
on  the  ladies  high  and  dry  up  in  th^  omnibus,  and  after  a  while,  as 
the  outsiders  still  persisted  in  saying  that  they  either  were  not  wet,  or 
liked  getting  wet,  and  laughed  spasmodically  with  a  visibly  forced 
mirth,  even  Mr.  Saunders  got  tired  of  acting  lover  to  Miss  J<^ling, 
the  doctor  remembered  his  rheumatism,  and  Mr.  Dawson  condenmed 
the  whole  lot  as  a  pack  of  old  fools. 

The  result  of  which  reasoning  was,  that  before  long  all  the  gentle- 
men were  collected  round  Mrs.  Dawson  and  the  Ebury  girls,  where 
the  laughter  was  a  great  deal  more  real  and  frequent,  than  amongst 
the  shivering,  muslin-clad  figures,  who  were  determined  to  be  gay  in 
spite  of  adverse  circumstances. 

"  Really,  those  poor  women  deserve  a  crown  of  martyrdom,"  said 
Milly.  ^'  Mr.  Fash,  do  entreat  them  to  remember  their  friends  and 
come  under  shelter." 

"  I  am  so  supremely  happy  here.  Miss  Ebury"  replied  the  elegant 
Fash,  who  under  the  influence  of  champagne  was  becoming,  quite 
sentimental.     "  I  cannot  consent  to  move  unless  you  order  me." 

"You  mean,"  returned  the  girl,  **you  are  warm  and  dry  yourself, 
and  do  not  like  to  risk  wetting  your  feet,  by  crossing  that  soaking 
grass." 

"  Ton  honour,  no,"  returned  the  enamoured  swain,  '*  for  if  you  were 
outside,  I  would  gladly  swim  through  fire  and  water  to  reach  you." 

"  A  strange  combination,"  laughed  Milly,  "  but  you  must  be  both 
salamander  and  fish  to  do  that." 

*^  I  could  be  anything  to  thee,"  murmured  Mr.  Fash,  turning  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

Milly  was  becoming  tired  of  him,  and  whispered  to  Beatrice.  "  Is 
Gibbs  more  entertaining,"  she  said,  ''than  this  idiot?  If  so,  change 
with  me  dear,  will  you  ?  The  pic-nic  is  not  nearly  so  amusing  as  I 
thought  it  would  be.     There  are  so  few  men." 

**  And  those  few  you  have  monopolised  for  the  last  hour,"  returned 
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Beatrice.     **  I  shall  go  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Dawson^  and  leave  you  to 
Mr.  Gibbs." 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  it  continues  to  rain/'  she  said  to  the  hostess ; 
^  had  it  not  been  that  you  have  so  amply  provided  for  our  comfort^ 
the  pleasure  of  the  day  would  have  been  very  much  interfered  with.'' 

•*  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  the  lady, "  Dawson  and  me  did  our  best, 
lor  I  said  to  him,  let  no  expense  be  spared — money  is  no  object  to 
us — and  when  I  do  a  thing,  I  like  to  do  it  handsome.  Of  course  we 
could  not  prevent  the  rain,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  if  money 
could  have  bought  a  fine  day,  you  ^ould  have  had  it" 

**  Of  course  not,  and  spite  of  the  wet  it  has  been  a  delightful  picnic, 
I  assure  you,**  said  the  good-natured  Milly. 

''Delightful,"  chimed  in  Miss  Twig,  as  she  attempted  to  shake 
some  of  the  moisture  off  her  dress  before  getting  into  the  carriage, 
"  though  we  have  got  a  little  wet,  it  is  all  the  more  amusing-,  and 
one  must  expect  these  little  contretemps y 

"  I  can't  say  I  see  the  pleasure  of  getting  wet  and  dirty  myself,'* 
said  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson,  "  neither  do  those  ladies,"  indicating 
the  Miss  Eburys,  "  but  then  they  are.  young  enough  to  allow  that  they 
fear  catching  cold  or  rheumatism." 

Miss  Twig  coloured,  and  arranged  a  stray  curl,  which,  though  long 
and  flowing,  was  more  than  tinged  with  grey. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gibbs  was  striving  his  best  to  interest  Beatrice. 
**  Were  you  ever  at  HoUoway,"  he  said,  "  out  in  society  ?  " 

*'  Never,"  replied  she. 

'*  The  company  is  most  aristocratic,  I  can  assure  you.  Mrs.  James 
Bobblnnette,  of  Bobbinnette  and  Sons,  the  great  drapers,  is  the  chief 
lady  there,  and  the  establishment  she  keeps  is  something  magnificent. 
She  always  drives  about  in  a  carriage  and  four,"  sakl  Mr.  Gibbs. 

"  Indeed  I "  from  Beatrice. 

"  Her  horses  must  be  worth  a  thousand  pounds  if  they  are  worth  a 
penny,"  continued  the  young  man.  "  I  suppose  you  go  up  to  town  for 
the  season,  sometimes." 

"  I  have  never  been  there  yet,"  replied  Beatrice,  "but  I  believe  we 
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are  to  go  next  spring",  and  I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  my 
first  visit  to  London." 

"  Ton  honour,  that  is  too  bad,  Miss  Ebury,  to  have  deprived  us 
of  your  bright  presence  for  so  long.  Positively,  you  must  come  up 
to  town  soon,  and  see  how  we  manage  things  in  our  little  village,'' 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  looked  what  he  considered  to  be  dangerously  languish- 
ing. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  chance  of  the  day  clearing  up,'*  said  Mr, 
Dawson,  ''so  I  think  the  best  plan  will  be  to  pack  up  and  pack  off, 
and  finish  the  day  indoors.  What  say  you,  Miss  Ebury  ?  Shall  we 
return  to  the  Laurels,  and  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we  can,  or 
remain  here  to  be  gradually  soaked  through  ?" 

*'  I  vote  for  going  back,"  answered  Beatrice,  "  and  having  a 
round  game  or  dancing.  It  will  be  quite  a  nice  way  of  finishing  off 
the  day/' 

So  the  hampers  were  refilled  with  what  remained  of  the  fecist, 
the  horses  were  put  to,  and  the  sodden  and  dispirited  fair  ones 
persuaded  to  take  their  seats  inside  the  omnibus. 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  Turkish  bath,"  whispered  Milly  to  Rhoda. 
"  Happily  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  even  a  day  of  pleasure.  Art 
weary,  child  ?" 

*'  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?"  and  she  glanced  at  Messrs. 
Fash  and  Gibbs>  who  were  reduced  by  admiration  to  a  very  low  ebb 
of  intellect.  This,  or  champagne,  had  made  them  so  sleepy  that  they 
could  scarcely  articulate. 

The  evening  did  not  pass  off  much  better  than  the  day  had  done, 
for  the  ladies,   with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  remained  under 
shelter,  were  so  distressed  by  all  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  colds 
that  as  soon  as  tea  and  coffee  had  been  served,  they  gladly,  under 
various  excuses,  went  home  and  to  bed. 

The  Ebury  carriage  was  not  kept  waiting  by  Beatrice  and  her 
sisters,  who  jumped  into  it  with  alacrity,  after  taking  a  tender  farewell 
of  their  enamoured  swains. 

**  Thank  goodness,  that  is  over,"  exclaimed  Milly,  throwing  herself 
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back  on  the  cushions,  *'  this  is  the  very  last  thing  of  the  kind  I  will 
ever  go  to.  The  people  were  not  in  the  least  amusing,  and  Mary 
was  right  when  she  said  I  must  have  a  vulgar  mind  to  enjoy  such 
company." 

**It  might  have  been  worse,"  remarked  sensible  Ethel.  **The 
game  pie  was  very  good,  and  so  was  the  champagne.  By  the  bye,  did 
you  g^rls  get  any  cream  1     Rhoda,  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  got  everything,  my  dear — to  my  sorrow  I  say  it — I  eat  every- 
thing ;  never  mention  creams  again  to  me,  if  you  love  me,"  replied 
Rhoda. 

*'  If  Mary  asks  me  anything  about  it,"  said  Beatrice,  "  I  shall  say 
it  was  a  delightful  party.  We  need  not  tell  her,  you  know,  that  Mr. 
Fash  and  Mr.  Gibbs  were  so  very  stupid  and  vulgar.  I  shall  not, 
for  one.** 

**  Neither  shall  I,"  replied  Milly,  "and  perhaps  by  to-morrow,  when 
we  do  not  feel  so  tired  and  damp,  the*  misadventure  of  to-day  may 
seem  like  fun.  I  often,  in  looking  back,  see  a  comicality  In  things, 
which  at  the  time  struck  me  in  a  serious  rather  than  a  humorous  light. 
Here  we  are  at  the  door  " — (yawning) — "  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  get  to  bed." 

So  ended  a  pic-nic,  universally  declared  afterwards  to  have  been 
most  enjoyable,  though  at  the  time  each  individual  would  have  felt 
their  absence  from  it ;»  haooy  release. 


(To   be  continued,) 
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A  SEQUEL  TO 

A  Story  of  Anglo-Indian  Life  at  Ahmedabad. 


PART  V. 

I  SAW  Grip  for  a  moment  before  dinner,  and  at  once  perceived  that  no 
explanation  about  the  souvenir  from  Ahmedai^ad  had  been  offered 
by  Allan. 

'*  ril  ask  him  for  whom  he  meant  it,"  I  exclaimed  energetically ;  but 
Gip  so  besought  me  that  I  promised  her  faithfully,  before  I  left  her, 
not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Allan  dined  with  us,  but  neither  that  evening,  nor  the  days 
immediately  succeeding  that  day,  produced  any  change  in  the  situation 
ao  iar  as  Gip  and  he  were  concerned.  George  fulfilled  his  commission, 
and  purchased  three  little  chains — not  very  pretty  ones,  I  must  confess 
—at  fourteen  rupees  each.  Being  very  much  occupied,  he  asked 
Phil  to  deliver  them  to  Mrs.  Carter,  which  he  accordingly  did  when 
we  were  all  at  the  Band-stand.  Mr.  Hughes  had  just  left  Miss 
Helen's  side,  and  was  telling  me  how  he  had  telegraphed  his 
acceptance  of  the  living  that  had  been  offered  him  (value  £200  a 
year,  with  a  house  and  garden)  in  one  of  the  Eastern  counties,  when 
Mrs.  Carter's  tones  made  themselves  audible,  though  the  group  of 
which  she  formed  a  part  was  at  some  little  distance  from  us,  and 
in  spite  of  the  buzz  of  conversation  which  was  going  on  all  around. 

"What  can  you  mean,  Captain  Woods,"  she  cried,  "by  bringing 
me  such  trumpery  things  1  Do  you  suppose  my  daughters  could  wear 
them  ?    Fourteen  rupees  each  I     Well,  of  all  the  miserable  specimens 
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^  jewellery  I  ever  saw,  these  are  the  most  contemptible !  What 
their  relations  in  England  would  say  to  the  notion  of  my  dear  girls 
tricked  out  in  such  rubbish,  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  to  imagine  I  I  have 
been  cheated  shamefully.  Where  is  your  papa,  Helen  ?  '*  and  then 
Mrs.  Carter  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  seemed  about  to  weep,  but  that 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  Major  prevented  her  giving  way  to  her 
feelings  completely,  by  necessitating  a  repetition  of  her  complaint; 
and,  happily,  he  was  able  to  hurry  her  away  before  she  fairly  gave 
herself  up  to  her  emotion.  We  had  not,  however,  heard  the  last  of 
the  chains.  At  dinner  time,  that  evening,  came  a  parcel  containing 
the  three  offending  ornaments,  and  a  note  bearing  Mrs.  Carter's 
compliments  to  Captain  Woods,  or  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  or  whoever  had 
selected  the  accompanying  trashy  jewellery,  begging  the  same  might 
be  returned  to  the  seller,  as  Mrs.  Carter  had  no  use  whatever  for 
an3rthing  oiihai  sort.  She  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  no  to 
regard  the  sending  of  imitation  ornaments  as  an  insult. 

It  was  too  true.  On  enquiry  we  found  the  chains  were  not 
^  pucka ; "  they  were  only  washed  with  gold.  George,  of  course,  could 
not  find  the  seller  again.  He  tried  to  say  a  few  words  to  Major 
Carter  in  justification  of  himself,  and  of  regret  at  what  had  happened, 
but  the  Major  was  unsatisfactory. 

About  this  time  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours  came  down  to  Bombay 
for  a  month's  leave,  and  stayed  with  some  friends  of  his  and  of  ours. 
He  is  a  certain  little  cavalry  officer  of  the  name  of  Smallboy,  and, 
before  I  was  married,  he  was  in  a  boyish,  silly  kind  of  way,  rather 
an  admirer  of  mine. 

**So  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Massey — Mrs.  Mainwaring,  I  mean,"  he 
exclaimed  when  we  first  saw  him  again.  ^  An  age  since  we  met, 
isn't  it  ?  Never,  'pon  my  word,  since  the  night  Woods'  Colonel  gave 
that  dance.  By  Jove,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  But, 
bless  me,  how  well  you're  looking  I  Mrs.  Carter  told  me  you  were 
qmte  a  changed  being." 

This  was  one  little  indrcation  that  Mrs.  Carter  had  been  talking  us 
over.    Another  occurred  when  Mr.  Smallboy  saw  Gip  for  a  moment. 
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*'  You  don't  tell  me  that's  your  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Mainwaring-  ?  " 
he  said.  "  She's  a  very  pretty  girl,  now ;  and,  you  know,  I  heard, 
that  is  to  say,  I  thought — well,  I  was  under  the  impression  you  know 
that " 

"Tell  the  truth,"  I  said,  "somebody  told  you  our  little  sister  was 
a  Gorgon." 

"  Oh,  come,  you  know,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,"  he  said,  "  that's  too  bad, 
now.     I  did'nt  say  Gorgon  ;  now,  did  I?  " 

Only  that  Allan  was  too  reserved,  I  daresay  he,  too,  would  have 
shown  that  Mrs.  Carter  was  trying  to  poison  his  mind  against  us. 

Allan  was  at  this  period  much  occupied  by  professional  work,  but 
one  day  about  this  time  he  managed  to  take  a  drive  with  Gip  and  me. 
It  was  a  coof  delicious  afternoon.  Our  business  led  us  to  the  landing, 
place.  I  felt  dreamy,  and  liked  to  sit  quiet  and  silent,  while  my 
companions  talked.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  conversation  was  full 
of  interest  and  importance  to  them,  but  people  like  Gip  and  Allan 
make  very  undemonstrative  lovers.  They  kept  on  exchanging* 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  remarks,  quite  devoid  of  all  personal  ap- 
plication—except, indeed,  in  so  far  as,  and  no  farther  -than,  Allan's 
style  was  always  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  complimentary  in 
addressing  any  lady  he  might  happen  to  be  with.  Now,  the  personal 
is  the  very  life  of  lovers'  talk.  I  missed  it  altogether  in  their  conver- 
sation, which  consisted  only  of  opinions,  with  occasional  appeals  to  m3 
for  my  views  on  one  subject  or  another.  I  was  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
occasional  breeze  that  came  across  the  bay — that  bay  which  we 
boast  of  as  one  of  the  very  finest  harbours  in  the  whole  woi  Id — and 
watching  the  busy  scene  about  the  wharves.  At  the  landing-place, 
white-robed,  tall -hatted  Parsers  waited  the  unlading  of  a  large 
steamer  which  had  just  come  alongside ;  policemen  in  yellow  turbans 
beat  the  people  back  from  the  road. way,  where  they  seemed  ready 
at  every  moment  to  risk  being  run  over  by  the  carriages  and  horses  ; 
fat  Banian  merchants  screened  by  great  umbrellas,  seemed  intent 
upon  receiving  their  invoices  and  their  newly-arrived  goods ;  strings 
of  bullock  carls  which  had  come  into  the  town  with  cotton,  were 
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being  unladen.  The  harbour  was  literally  a  forest  of  masts.  It  was 
a  pleasure  lazily  to  contemplate  the  stir  and  bustle,  and  to  listen  to 
the  quiet  chat  that  was  being  carried  on  close  to  me,  as  well  as  the 
general  hum  of  voices  going  on  all  round.  Our  way  home  lay 
along  the  Esplanade,  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  past  a  miniature 
Rotten  Row,  and  a  fine  sea-walk,  into  the  bazaar. 
"  Mary,  are  you  tired  ?  "  Gip  asked  ;  "  you  are  very  silent." 
"Not  tired,  only  comatose,"  I  answered.  I  often  fall  into  a  com- 
fortable, waking  doze,  in  which  I  hear  things  slowly,  and  2is  if  from  a 
distance,  and  sights  will  interest  me  to  fascination  without  very  much 
exciting  me.  It  was  so  that  afternoon,  and  the  large  crowd  of  natives 
walking  in  the  street  almost  under  our  horses'  feet,  the  policemen 
dealing  blows  right  and  left  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  make  the 
pedestrians  keep  out  of  harm's  way;  the  coachmen  crying  out 
sharply  «*  Bagu,  Pesh !  "  (beware)  ;  the  fool  passengers  continuing  to 
expose  themselves  in  the  most  reckless  manner  to  the  danger  of 
being  the  victims  of  a  new  species  of  Juggernaut ;  all  this,  in  the 
quaint,  narrow  streets,  with  their  high,  wooden  houses,  the  upper 
floors  jutting'  out  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  beyond  the  basement,  like 
some  of  the  old  houses  in  Berne,  or  in  Chester,  exercised  an  almost 
mesmeric  influence  upon  me,  and  riveted  my  lazy  attention.  How 
cosmqx>Iitan  is  the  character  of  the  crowds  that  one  meets  with  in 
Bombay !  Easterns  and  Feringees  of  all  castes  and  of  all  shades  of 
colour,  throng  the  streets.  But,  undismayed  by  publicity,  the  Bombay 
barber  plies  his  trade  by  the  wayside,  under  the  gaze  of  all  that 
come  and  go.  The  shops  are  in  the  open  basements  of  the  houses, 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  so  that  the  sales  go  on  almost  in  the 
street  itself.  Here  buyers  and  sellers  wrangle  in  a  leisurely  fashion 
over  their  transactions.  The  liquor  shops  are  unfortunately  very 
Domerous,  and  boards  inscribed  **  Europe  Drinks  "  mark  the  places 
where  many  a  poor  sailor  is  helped,  (by  a  too  free  indulgence  in 
some  villainous  stuff  or  other,  containing  probably,  amongst  other 
ingredients,  a  quantity  of  opium)  to  take  the  first  step  in  that  down, 
ward  course  that  leads,  one  dares  not  say  how  far.     Bombay  is  a 
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thirsty  clime.  The  only  people  we  saw  in  the  native  town  who 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  were  a  party  of  pipe-players,  who  were 
making  their  way  with  a  couple  of  dancing-girls,  to  some  feast  or 
entertainment.  Farther  on,  we  passed  the  Dhobie  Talao,  a  large 
tank,  where  a  number  of  men  and  women  were  engageil  washing 
clothes.  How  they  chattered  and  laughed  I  The  uproar  quite  drowned 
the  sound  of  the  dialogue  going  on  in  our  carriage.  And  more  noise 
followed.  We  heard  the  pipes  sounding  for  a  native  funeral  as  the 
procession  passed  to  the  place  of  cremation.  The  corpse  at  Hindu 
funerals  is  generally  carried  uncovered,  except  of  late,  when  the 
authorities  have  directed  that  a  sheet  be  thrown  over  it;  and 
flowers  are  put  to  deck  it.  Women,  paid  to  do  so,  howl  and 
tear  their  clothes  in  token  of  grief.  There  are  some  horrible  things 
connected  with  the  Hindu  rite  of  cremation,  and  one  of  the  most 
horrible,  to  us  who  have  had  experience  of  it,  is  the  fearful,  unearthly 
odour  that  comes  from  the  place  of  burning ;  still,  I  am  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  regard  cremation  as  a  more  civilised  process 
than  interment.  When  we  had  passed  by  the  funeral  procession,  Allan 
told  us  that  a  lady  he  had  seen  s^ome  time  previously,  had  said  that,  at 
the  Mutiny  time,  when  she  was  in  India,  and  when  disaffection  and  ex- 
citement  were  almost  at  their  highest,  she  was  driving  one  day  past  a 
procession  such  as  that  we  had  just  seen,  and  the  hired  mutes,  the 
mourners,  had  flung  the  corpse  into  her  carriage,  to  her  unutterable 
horror  and  surprise. 

This  very  unpleasant  story  had  the  effect  of  making  Grip  shudder, 
and  of  arousing  me  from  my  lethargic  state.  It  was  almost  a  pity  to 
wake  me  up  by  this,  or  any  other  means,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  behaved 
nicely  by  dozing.  A  sleepy  sister  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  chaperon, 
or  **  gooseberry."  We  were  now  close  by  the  Parsees'  Towers  of 
Silence,  and  we  drifted  into  a  discussion  about  the  various  ways  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  India  dispose  of  their  dead.  It  is  strange  that 
races,  or  castes,  who  have  lived  amongst  each  other,  or  who,  at  any 
rate,  have  been  nearest  neighbours,  for  generations,  indeed,  for 
centuries,  should  still  rigidly  adhere  each  to  their  distinct  and  different 
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customs.  They  clii^  to  their  several  usages  with  the  utmost  tenacity. 
The  Towers  are  dismal  to  look  at ;  they  are  not  unlike  Martello 
Towers,  and  are  about  50  feet  in  height ;  vultures,  like  grim  watch- 
men, keep  guard  over  them.  The  Parsees  lay  their  dead  there,  on  a 
shelf,  or  ledge,  that  runs  round  the  top  of  the  Towers ;  and  one  of  their 
belief  is,  that  the  soul  of  the  corpse  whose  right  eye  the  vultures  begin 
by  attacking,  goes  straight  to  heaven.  When  we  left  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  Towers,  our  conversation  ceased  to  be  funereal,  but  I 
beard  no  gentle  undertones,  no  small,  yet  significant  speeches,  saw  no 
furtive  glances,  and  I  asked  myself,  with  a  sudden  fear,  could  I  have 
mistaken  the  nature  of  Allan's  feelings  for  Gip  ?  If  so,  how  unfortunate 
that  I  had  succeeded  in  throwing  them  together  I  Allan  or  Gip  might 
have  said  to  me,  either  of  them,  with  perfect  fitness  and  propriety,  all 
that  I  heard  them  say  one  to  another  that  day,  and  might  have  said  it, 
too,  in  the  same  manner.  These  reticent  people  go  a  very  litde  way 
with  their  love-making  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

As  we  neared  home,  Mrs.  Carter  drove  by  us,  and  "  cut "  us,  did 
not  even  vouchsafe  the  smallest  sign  of  recognition  I  So  much  the 
better,  thought  I ;  we  shall  be  spared  some  unwelcome  visits,  ^o  be 
"cot "angers  some  people  greatly.  I  cannot  say  that  it  irritates  me, 
but  I  owe  my  only  experience  of  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Carter  ;  she, 
certainly,  did  not  vex  me.  I  asked  Allan  if  he  had  heard  much  about 
the  chains,  their  supposed  value,  and  so  on ;  and  he  admitted  that 
Mrs.  Carter  had  complained  of  ill-treatment  in  the  matter.  "But," 
he  said,  "  much  as  I  should  wish  to  deprecate  Mrs.  Carter's  conduct 
towards  you,  and,  and — her  excitability,  and  so  forth,  I  don't  like  to 
forte  my  opinion  and  advk^e  upon  her ;  for  any  attempt  on  my  part  to 
do  so  seems  to  cause  her  so  much  pain  I"  (I  imagined  I  saw  it  all : 
Allan,  in  a  very  mild  way,  suggesting  to  Mrs.  Carter,  that  she  was 
scarcely  acting  feirly "  towards  us^  or  speaking  justly  of  us,  and  the 
injured  friend  assuming  instantly,  and  with  the  greatest  spirit,  an 
ei  hi  BnUe  attitude  towards  her  accuser  I  )  "  Major  and  Mrs.  Carter," 
be  went  on,  *^have  tried  to  be  as  kind  as  possible  to  me  in  every  way ; 
and  the  young  ladies  are  nice  girls.     I  should  not  like  to  pain  or  hurt 
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them."  (Gip  winced,  visibly.  So,  then,  he  would  not  defend  us  when 
we  were  in  the  right,  for  fear  of  paining  the  Miss  Carters  \) 

**  Indeed,  last  night,"  Allan  continued,  "  I  did  say  that,  as  far  at  I 
knew  of  the  matter,  I  could  not  quite  see  how  Mr.  Mainwaring  or 
Captain  Woods  had  offended  ^-supposing  for  a  moment  that  either  of 
them  were  capable  of  giving  cause  for  offence — and,  perhaps,  my 
remark  afforded  a  reason  fof  there  having  been  no  bow  for  me  just 
now." 

But  I  assured  Allan  he  need  not  fear  that  he  was  cut  intentionally. 
Mrs.  Carter,  as  she  passed,  could  not  well  have  seen  him  in  the  place 
where  he  sat  in  the  carriage.  It  took  a  little  time  to  make  Gip  forget 
that  mention  of  the  Miss  Carters.  I  don't  think  her  feeling  is  at  all  a 
jealous  one ;  it  is  mere  sensitiveness,  partly  arising  from  a  want  of 
confidence  in  her  own  powers  of  pleasing,  but  it  is  evidently  a  strong- 
feeling,  though  so  ill-grounded. 

One  afternoon,  Nellie  and  Gip  went  to  the  band,  that  common  lounge 
for  "everybody"  in  Bombay,  and  on  their  return  I  was  struck  with 
Gip's  happy  look.  Both  brought  back  some  flowers  which  were  not  of 
any  of  the  kinds  usually  to  be  had  in  Bombay,  and  they  were  pretty  as 
well  as  uncommon. 

"Mr.  Westerham  said,  *  sweets  to  the  sweet,'  when  he  gave  us 
these,"  Nellie  explained,  showing  me  her  flowers,  and  moving  her  head 
about  in  a  pretty,  bird-like  way,  evincing  clearly  that  she  thought  the 
whole  of  the  compliment  was  no  more  than  her  fair  share. 

Gip  ran  away  from  us,  then,  but  she  was  blithe  in  her  own  quiet  way 
all  the  evening  after. 

The  following  night,  we  all  went  to  a  fke^  given  by  a  native  of 
wealth  and  position,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  his  son.  It  was 
a  gay  scene,  and  one  at  which  George  thought  it,  for  professional 
reasons,  almost  a  duty  to  be  present.  Nearly  all  the  Europeans,  civil 
^nd  military,  were  assembled  together,  as  well  as  a  number  of  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  bridegroom's  family,  and  of  the.  bride's.  The 
spacious  bungalow  and  the  large  garden  only  just  escaped  being 
over-crowded.     Part  of  the  welcome  for  some  of  the  more  important 
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guests  consisted  in  throwing  a  garland  of  flowers  round  their  necks. 
I  had  not  often  seen  this  done  before  ;  but,  otherwise,  everything  was 
very  much  the  same  as  what  a  stranger  may  see  at  any  of  these 
social  gatherings  in  the  Houses  of  rich  natives.  The  bungalow  was 
beautifully*  illuminated,  and  the  garden  was  brilliant  with  lanterns. 
We  were  waiting  for  the  fireworks  to  be  over,  and  I  was  feeling  tired 
enough,  when  Allan  asked  Gip  to  go  with  him  to  see  the  garden. 
He  assured  her  it  was  very  pretty,  and  "  so  fresh,  too,  out  there." 
They  went  away,  and  George  came  up  to  me  as  much  amused  as 
vexed,  saying  he  had  been  trying  to  find  out  what  Major  Carter 
intended  to  do  about  the  (so-called)  gold  chains ;  but  the  poor  Major 
had  declared  he  *'  knew  nothing  about  it  all ;  hoped  Mr.  Mainwaring 
would  recover  the  money  from  the  trickster  wha  sold  the  jewellery, 
and  advised  *  speaking  to  Mrs.  Carter.'  "  As  Mrs.  Carter  had,  for 
several  days,  pointedly  "  cut  "  George  and  Phil  this  last  course  was 
out  of  the  question.  Then  the  poor  man  had  blustered  a  little,  and  was 
sufficiently  excited,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  guests.  Mrs.  Carter  got  under  weigh,  and  was  seen 
in  the  distance'  bearing  down  upon  her  husband  and  George,  and  then 
George  thought  it  advisable  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  await  a  less  public 
occasion  for  discussing  this  small  matter  of  business.  Phil,  who  was 
standing  with  me,  enjoyed  the  story  of  this  interview  amazingly. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  cried,  "  Carter's  not  over  it  yet !  There  he  goes — 
off  like  a  sky-rocket  I  "  and  we  saw  him  hurriedly  disappear  by  the 
way  Gip  and  Allan  had  gone  out  into  the  lamp-lit  pleasure  grounds. 

"Time  to  go  home,  Mary,"  George  said,  wearily. 

I  reminded  him  that  we  must  wait  for  Gip.  She  did  not  detain  us 
very  long,  and  when  she  returned  she  was  escorted  by  Major  Carter, 
as  well  as  by  Allan.     All  three,  I  thought,  looked  uncomfortable. 

"What  did  you  think  of  the  garden  ? "  I  asked  Allan. 

"  We  saw  less  of  it  than  I  intended,"  he  replied.  "  Major  Carter 
came  with  a  summons  for  me.  He  has  to  go  away  at  once,  and  he 
leaves  his  party  in  my  charge."  This  was  the  Ahmedabad  ruse  over 
again.     How  silly  Major  Carter  had  looked,  when  we  asked  him. 
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when  we  first  met  him  after  our  return,  why  he  had  had  to  rush  back 
to  Bombay,  and  leave  the  three  ladies  to  Allan's  care  in  that  out-of. 
the-way  place ! 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  can  he  want  to  go  for,  at  this  hour  of  night  V* 
Phil  exclaimed,  **  It  can't  be  *  duty  '  of  any  sort.  Why  could  he 
not  let  them  make  their  tour  of  the  gardens  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  allowed  us  to  go  through  a  good  part  of  them,"  Gip  said  ; 
"for  Mr.  Westerham  said  he  had  promised  to  take  me,  and  then 
Major  Carter  said,  *  I  will  go  with  you,  too,'  and  he  rather  hurried 
us." 

We  soon  saw  Allan  absorbed  into  the  Carter  party,  and  we  did  not 
remain  very  long  after  that  at  the  fete.  No  doubt,  Mrs.  Carter  had 
sent  her  obedient  lord  in  quest  of  Allan,  thinking  that  a  ieie-a^ieie  with 
Gip,  under  the  glorious  stars,  that  not  even  the  countless  lamps  could 
dim  or  shut  out  from  view,  might  be  too  much  for  Allan's  prudence 
and  good  sense.  I  have  a  half-recollection  of  some  French  verses  (I 
fancy  I  heard  them  in  the  Breton  patois),  about  *'  mothers  with  one 
daughter  to  marry,"  and  other  mothers  with  a  larger  flock  to  provide 
for,  and,  then,  again,  mothers  with  a  tribe  of  marriageable  daughters. 
The  mother  with  one  ^^faii  VaimahUl^^  with  more,  "  elle  /at/  des 
grimaces!^  and  of  her  who  has  six  to  settle,  it  is  said,  "  elle  fait  des 
hassesses  !  "  Mrs.  Carter  had  seven  "  darling  g^rls,"  varying  in  age 
from  ten,  to,  say,  twenty -one,  and  I  believe  she  would  have  stooped  to 
any  meanness  to  get  rid  of  any  one  of  them.  It  was  a  prompt  and 
energetic  measure  of  hers  to  send  an  express  for  Allan,  and  to 
command,  as  I  have  no  doubt  she  did,  that  he  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  until  safely  conveyed  into  her  own  keeping.  Gladly  would  she  have 
despatched  her  Ethel  to  star-gaze  in  his  company  ;  still  more  gladly 
would  she  have  sent  forth  her  Sophy  with  him  ;  but  if  he  were  allowed 
to  ramble  off  with  Gip  in  such  a  manner,  her  hopes  alike  for  Sophy 
and  for  Ethel  might  come  to  a  sudden  termination.  Poor  girls ! 
The  last  glance  that  I  caught  revealed  them  smiling  in  their  tumbled 
muslin  dresses,  and  trying  to  make  their  captive  wear  a  brighter  face. 
But  Allah  looked  £is  if  he — even  he — ^might  be  so  hunted  down,  that 
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at  length  in  desperation,  he  would  turn  at  bay.  Why  he  had  endured 
the  persecution  for  so  long  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  say,  and  I 
can  make  no  attempt  to  account  for  it  except  by  pointing  to  the  fact  of 
his  immense  politeness,  which  makes  civility,  and  even  extraordinary 
courtesy,  habitual  With  him.  I  verily  believe  he  would  be  helpless 
against  any  gentle  impostor,  and  nothing  but  violence  could  rouse  him 
to  active  hostility. 

The  morning  after  the  feie^  George  received  a  note  from  Major 
Carter,  regretting  the  '*  warmth  of  his  manner,  if  it  had  in  any 
way  offended  Mr.  Mainwaring  on  the  preceding  evening,"  and  hoping 
he  "  would  not  think  anything  more  of  the  hasty  way  in  which  he 
(Major  Carter  )  had  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  chains,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  was,  he  could  hardly  avoid  irritation  about  them — and 
the  irritation  unfortunately  betrayed  itself  in  his  manner — because  the 
circumstances  connected  with  those  chains  had  so  grieved  and  pained 
Mrs.  Carter.'*  Major  Carter  went  on  to  propose  that  the  chains  should 
be  re-sold  and  the  loss  upon  them  divided  between  him  and  George. 
George  was  glad  to  find  so  easy  a  way  of  getting  out  of  the  quarrel, 
and  acceded  to  the  proposal.  The  note  concluded  with  a  conciliatory 
message  from  Mrs.  Carter,  so  that  we  welcomed  it  as  an  olive  branch, 
and  we  looked  forward  to  peace,  or,  at  least,  a  truce.  Phil  remarked 
that  it  was  a  "  pity  the  fight  \Vas  over." 

George  wondered  if  we  owed  these  amicable  overtures  to  the 
influence  of  Hughes  and  Westerham. 

Nellie  said :  ''  Just  one  of  Mrs.  Carter's  manoeuvres,  nothing  else  I 
She  finds  she  cannot  count  upon  having  Allan  Westerham  by  her,  if 
he  can  never  expect  to  meet  us  at  her  house." 

I  dare  say  Nellie*s  guess  was  correct,  if  by  us  she  meant  Gp. 


(2o  he   continued.) 
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When  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago  the  eyes  of  the  sad  French  Kingf 
brightened  over  the  dazzling  colours,  quaint  faces,  and  pretty  devices 
of  the  brand  new  invention  of  cards  (or  as  they  have  since  been 
harshly  called,  the  Devil's  Pictures)  he  scarcely  dreamt  that  in  the 
dim  future  they  would  give  birth  to  a  game,  by  degrees  cultivated  to 
a  science,  and  now  reigning  glorious  throughout  the  world  as  Whist. 
Essentially  a  domestic  game,  for  how  snug  and  cheery  to  draw  the 
curtains  close  in  warm,  well-lighted  rooms,  and  wheel  forward  those 
pleasant  looking  green  tables  with  their  glossy  packs  daintily  flowered 
and  arabesqued.  Generally,  in  the  home  circle,  the  philosophy  and 
science  of  the  silent  game  are  '*  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance;*'  but  it  is  still  the  favourite,  since  so  capable  of  afford- 
ing variety  and  sustained  interest.  Though  our  age  is  an  ingenious 
one,  we  cannot  boast  of  many  really  interesting  table  games. 
Billiards  is  magnificent  and  fascinating,  but  the  best  tables  demand 
special  room,  and  a  large  outlay,  and  chronic  expenses  or  contingencies, 
whilst  chess  again  is  too  much  of  a  strain  upon  our  intellectual  powers, 
if  we  seek  to  play  with  skill. 

To  aspire  to  the  renown  of  a  first  class  whist  player,  unless  endowed 
with  a  touch  of  " Deschapelles  "  comprehensive  mind,  would  bean  idle 
dream,  but  the  leading  principles  of  the  art  may  be  easily  and  advan. 
tageously  studied,  with  the  assistance  of  a  highly  interesting  article 
entitled  "  Modern  Whist,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,"  and  to  which  are  prefixed  the  titles  of  four  recondite 
authorities — the  ever-honoured  **  Holye,"  the  fashionable  "Cavendish," 
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a  treatise  by  Mr.  James  Clay,  M.P.,  and  "  The  Theory  of  the  Modem 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist/'  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Pole,  F.R.S. 

Two  centuries  of  g^radual  development  have  resulted  in  the  game  - 
teing"  not  only  firmly  nationalised  in  this  country,  but  scientifically 
studied  and  practised  by  societies  formed  for  the  purpose,  at  West  End 
Club-houses,  and  in  the  polished  circles  of  the  **  Upper  Ten  ;"  whilst  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  leading  European  States,  studious  pro- 
fessors, and  ardent  votaries  of  the  game,  have  published  elaborate 
treatises  contributory  to  its  final  perfection . 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  rough 
outline  of  the  game  was  sketched  by  some  ingenious  Continental  mind, 
destined,  like  many  a  noble  pioneer  and  inventor,  to  forgetfulness  in 
the  full  noon  of  his  stolen  and  completed  idea.  "  Triumphs"  was  the 
name  given  to  the  novelty,  and  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  a  particular 
suit  by  arrangement  being  endowed  with  exceptional  value  and  power, 
in  other  words,  being  constituted  **  Trumps." 

A  work  published  in  Italy  in  1526  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
*'Tronfi,*'  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Rabelais  as  "  La  Triumphe,"  among 
the  games  played  by  Gargantua.  From  France  it  was  imported  into 
England,  where  it  soon  became  popular. 

Figurative  allusions  are  made  to  it  by  Latimer  in  a  sermon,  in 
**  Gammer  Garton's  Needle,"  an  old  comedy,  and  in  Shakespeare. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  figured  under  the 
extremely  curious  title  of  *'  Ruffe."  There  seems  some  little  doubt 
upon  the  derivation  of  this  term,  but  no  question  upon  the  fact  that 
"Ruffe"  and  "  Triumph"  were  synonymous,  both  meaning  *'  Trumps." 
At  this  period  the  court-cards  in  trumps  were  given  new  value 
as  "  honours,"  and  the  amended  game  then  passed  as  "  Ruff-and- 
bonours.*' 

**  Ruflf-and-^honours  "  was  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  the 
ace  ranking  the  highest.  There  were  four  players,  two  being  partners 
against  the  other  two,  and  each  received  twelve  cards  ;  the  remaining 
four  were  left  as  a  stock  on  the  table,  and  the  top  one  was  turned  up 
to  determine  the  trump  suit.     The  player  who  happened  to  hold  the 
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ace  of  trumps  had  the  privilege  of  takings  the  stock  in  exchange  for 
four  cards  of  his  own,  an  operation  called  ruffing.  The  score  was  nine 
and  the  party  that  won  most  tricks  were  **  most  forward  to  win  the  set." 
Three  honours  in  the  joint  hands  were  reckoned  equivalent  to  two  tricks 
and  four  honours  to  four.  This  came  very  near  to  Whist,  and  was,  in 
fact.  Whist  in  an  imperfect  form. 

A  litde  later  in  the  century  the  term  "  whisk,"  a  close  approach  to 
the  present  title,  was  applied,  originating,  as  the  Quarterly  writer 
plausibly  argues,  in  the  monstrous  fashions  of  the  "  swells  "  of  those 
days,  who  wore  inordinately  large  ruffs.  "  Great  and  monsterous,  made 
either  of  cambric,  holland,  lawne,  or  els  of  some  other  the  finest  cloth, 
that  can  be  got  for  money,  whereof  some  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deepe, 
yea,  some  more,  hanging  over  their  shoulder-joints ,  instead  of  a  vaile." 
These  were  ridiculed  by  the  populace  as  whisks  {alias  small  besom  or 
brush).  Johnson,  quoting  from  the  second  part  of  Hudibras  (1663), 
finds  the  first  occurrence  of  the  familiar  name  : — 

"  But  what  is  this  ?    A  game  of  whist, 
Unto  our  Plowden-Canonist." 

Cotton,  an  authority  of  the  time,  has  a  derivation  which  we  believe 

is  current  to  this  day :  **  It  is  called  Whist  from  the  silence  that  is  to  be 

observed  in  the  play."     But  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  upon 

the  point,  and  the  earlier  term  lasted  for  a  considerable  time  sub- 

sequendy,  as  proved  by  Pope's  lines  in  1 7 1 S  : — 

"  Some  Squire  perhaps  you  take  delight  to  rack, 
"Whose  game  is  IVhiahf  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack.'* 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  first  title  "Whisk  "  may  have 
been  suggested  simply  enough  by  the  constant  whisking  or  flirting  of  the 
cards  in  the  quickly  recurring  act  of  dealing.  The  Quarterly  writer's 
opinion  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  latest  term  is  apparently 
sound,  and  may  be  expressed  in  these  words,  from  a  work  published  in 
Berlin,  in  17 14 : — "  Pour  bien  jouer  I'ombre,  il  faut  du  silence  et  de  la 
tranquillity." 

Whilst  in  embryo  a  vehicle  for  sharping,  Whist  lived  but  a 
plebeian  and  immoral  life.  Cotton  shrewdly  pictures  the  quips  and 
cranks  of  the  quick,  light-conscienced  gentry : — 
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"  He  that  can  by  craft  overlook  his  adversaries'  g-ame  hath  a  great 
advantage,  for  by  that  means  he  may  partly  know  what  to  play 
securely.  There  is  a  way  to  discover  to  their  partners  what  honours 
they  have  ;  a^  by  a  wink  of  one  eye,  or  f)utting  one  finger  on  the  nose, 
or  table,  it  signifies  one  honour ;  shutting  both  the  eyes,  two ;  placing 
three  fingers  or  four  on  the  table,  three  or  four  honours."  Reference 
in  play  and  poem  mark  the  growing  popularity  of  the  game. 
Farquhar's,  "Beaux'  Stratagem  "  contains  an  allusion  : — "The  rural 
accomplishments  of  drinking  fat  ale,  playing  at  whisk,  and  smoking 
tobacco  with  my  husband."  And  Thompson,  describing  a  post-prandial 

hunting-party : — 

**  Whist  awhile 
Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd  fragrant  from  the  pipe.*' 

Europe  exhibited  an  infatuation  for  cards  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  gentlemen  being  addicted  to  Piquet,  the 
ladies  to  Ombre,  a  game  mentioned  by  Pope,  in  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock."  Before  half  the  new  century  had  expired  some  aristocratic 
habiiues  of  a  fashionable  coffee-house,  formed  a  little  club  with  the  view 
of  perfecting  the  science  of  a  game  they  foresaw  might  be  won- 
drously  improved ;  and  shordy  afterwards  their  hopes  were  realised 
by  the  advent  of  "Edmund  Hoyle,"  born  in  1672,  a  gentleman  and 
barrister,  moving  in  good  circles,  who  at  last  determined  the  principles 
on  which  Whist  should  be  played,  and  taught  it  as  a  Professor,  whose 
pupils  gladly  paid  a  guinea  for  manuscript  rules  and  directions.  Totos 
teres  atque  rotundas^  it  came  from  '*  Hoyle's"  commanding  mind,  im- 
mortalised by  "  Byron  :"  **  Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  Whist  owes  to 
Hoyle."  His  years  of  patient  study  and  crowning  success  could  not 
exempt  him  from  the  sharp  witticisms  in  which  that  period  abounded  : — 

**  Who  will  believe  that  man  could  e*er  exist, 
Who  spent  near  half  an  age  in  studying  whist ; 
Grew  grey  with  calculation,  labour  hard, 
As  if  life*s  business  center'd  in  a  card  ? 
That  such  there  is,  let  me  to  those  appeal 
Who  with  such  liberal  hands  reward  his  zeal. 
Lo  !  whist  he  makes  a  science,  and  our  peers 
Deign  to  turn  school-boys  in  their  riper  years." 
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Whist  was  now  firmly  established — the  fashion  of  the  Court  and 
West  End ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  deemed  subject 
matter  for  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos  by  Alexander  Thompson,  pro- 
fessing* profound  antiquarian  research,  whilst  in  Bath  (how  that  name 
conjures  up  the  immortal  Pickwick!)  **  Beau  Nash,*'  and  the  lesser 
stars  of  punctillio,  lent  their  patronage  to  the  new  comer.  A 
momentous  change,  or  better  variation,  w?is  now  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  "  Short  Whist,"  in  which  five  points  form  the  game  as 
against  ten  in  the  old.  "  The  change  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an 
accident :  Lord  Peterborough  having  one  night  lost  a  large  sum 
of  money,  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  playing  proposed  to  give  him 
the  revanche  at  fiv©  points  instead  of  ten,  in  order  to  afford  him  a 
quicker  chance  of  recovering  his  loss.  The  new  plan  was  found  so 
lively  that  it  soon  became  popular,  and  has  long  since  superseded 
long  whist  in  the  best  circles." 

France,  the  veritable  cradle  of  cards,  eagerly  translated  "  Hoyle," 
and  took  the  polished  game  to  heart,  being  of  the  skilful  "Talley- 
rand's" opinion,  who  said,  "You  do  not  know  whist,  young  mart? 
What  a  sad  old  age  you  are  preparing  for  yourself!  " 

With  Louis  Quinze,  Josephine,  and  Marie  Louise,  Whist  was  a 
peculiar  favourite,  and  Charles  the  Tenth  was  absorbed  over  the 
green  table  at  the  very  hour  his  throne  was  slipping  from  him.  There 
is  an  amusing  anecdote  of  "Louis  Philippe,"  who  stopped  a  game  to 
search  for  a  piece  of  gold  that  had  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  was 
sneered  at  by  a  Foreign  ambassador,  who  lighted  a  note  of  a  thousand 
francs  to  illumine  the  under-table  darkness  for  economical  royalty. 
Incomparably  the  finest  player  was  "  Mons.  Deschapelles,"  the  Crichton 
of  scientific  games,  and  the  King  of  Chess,  who  has  left  us  an  abstrus  j 
treatise.  "  He  reasons  on  immensity  and  eternity,  on  metaphyi,'cal 
necessity,  and  trial  by  jury ;  he  invokes  the  sun  of  Joshua  and  the 
star  of  the  Magi ;  he  investigates  the  electric  affinities  of  the  players, 
and  illustrates  a  hand  by  analytical  geometry.  He  died  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago." 

The  literature  of  '* -S^r/ Whist,"  commenced  in  1862  by  "Caven- 
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dish,"  one  of  a  dever  Cambridg^e  coterie,  who  had  scientifically  studied 
and  laid  down  both  theory  and  practice  of  the  revised  game,  and 
later  productions  by  Mr.  Qay  and  Dr.  Pole,  contribute  still  further  to 
its  elucidation.     Only  after  mature  deliberation  was  the  fundamental 
prindple  established  that  the  hands  of  partners  must  be  worked  in 
strict  unison.     Co-operation  is  the  key-note  of  the  game,  and  can  only 
be  gained  by  full  recognition  and  use  of  defined  rules  and  modes  of 
play.      Dr.  Pole  maintains  that  "  establishing  and  bringing  in  "  a 
long  suit    should  be    the    aim  of  this  combination.     "Suppose,   for 
example,  you  hold  six  spades ;   after  a  few  leads  of  the  suit  you  will 
probably  be  left  with  the  full  command  of  it,  and  every  card,  however 
small,    will    then   make  a   trick,   if  led,    and   not   trumped   by  the 
adversary."     But  to  win  tricks  through  the  long  suit  so  judiciously 
bandied,  there  arises  the   serious    obstacle  of  being  "trumped  "or 
ruffed.     The  antidote  consists  in  crafty  management  of  our  trumps,  to 
be  learnt  by  close  attention  to  the  books  and  intelligent  application 
of  their  instruction  at  the  table.    It  has  been  laid  down  that  the  posses- 
sor of  five  trumps  should  lead  them,  and  break  up  the  strongholds  of  his 
antagonists.     A  few  leads  effect  the  purpose,  still  leading  you  and 
your  partner  with  one  or  two  to  ruff  your  opponent  suits.     Through 
the  medium  of  the  language  of  the  game  hints  are  given  to  your 
partner,  conventional    signals  consisting  in  marked  departure    from 
rules.     Every  one   knows  what  a  sin  is   committed    in  the   sight  of 
a  true  player  by  neglecting  to  ensure  such  silent  telegrams. 

The  uninitiated  resemble  the  horse  in  the  old  proverb,  who 
obstinately  refuses  the  pressing  invitation  to  drink,  and  are  as  warmly 
cursed.  Terrible  mistakes  arise  from  want  of  proper  intelligence 
between  partners.  '*  We  lately  saw  a  fatal  instance  of  the  evil  of 
this  style  of  play.  A  good  player  of  this  class  •pened  by  leading  the 
King-  of  Spades,  which  he  followed  by  the  Queen.  His  partner,  a 
systematic  player,  who  had  originally  ace  and  two  small  ones, 
with  four  trumps,  gave  hirat  credit  for  the  knave,  and  probably  for  one 
or  two  others ;  he  therefore  put  the  ace  on  the  Queen,  to  get  it  out  q\ 
his  partner's  way,  then  succeeded  in  drawing  all  the  trumps,  and 
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returned  the  third  little  spade.     The  original  player  had  no  more,  and 
the  adversaries  brought  in  several  cards  of  the  suit,  and  took  the  game." 

If  weak  in  trumps,  and  they  are  not  drawn  by  the  enemy,  they 
should  be  used  for  ruffing.  Lynx-eyed  observation  and  iron  memory 
might  be  inscribed  in  g-olden  letters  on  the  walls  of  every  temple  of 
Whist.  When  engaged  with  cultivated  players,  tiie  fall  of  each  card 
has  a  meaning  which  you  must  interpret,  or  meet  disaster.  Finessing 
and  intriguing  "  when  and  to  what  extent  the  systematic  rules  should 
be  departed  from,"  are  the  ultma  ihule  of  refined  play,  on  which 
much  has  been  written,  but  which,  like  complicated  positions  on  the 
chess-board,  must  be  surmounted  in  practice.  The  following  illustrates 
the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  some  players :  "  Deschapelles  tells  a  laugh- 
able story  of  some  enthusiastic  worthies  who  were  given,  for  a  joke, 
two  packs  of  cards,  from  one  of  which  the  four  aces,  and  from  the 
other  the  four  kings,  had  been  abstracted.  They  played  on,  with 
constant  disputes  about  tricks  and  honours  every  hand,  but  it  was  two 
hours  before  they  found  out  the  cause  !  These  proficients  were  well 
matched  by  four  later  players  in  this  country,  who  had  just  heard  of 
the  signal  for  trumps,  and,  thinking  it  a  fine  invention,  each  of  the 
four  gave  the  sign,  but  not  one  of  them  saw  it !  *  Madame,*  once 
said  an  adept  to  his  partner,  who  asked  his  opinion  of  her  play, 
expecting  a  compliment,  *  you  played  one  card  quite  correctly — that 
was  the  last.* " 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  gather  from  our  paper  a 
general  idea  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  splendid  game  of  Whist, 
and  be  induced  to  study  its  more  complicated  features.  In  conclusion, 
we  give  in  exienso  a  useful  note  from  the  Quirierly  Review  article. 

"  The  following  short  memoranda  of  some  of  the  most  important 
points  of  the  modern  game  might  be  coftimitted  to  memory,  or  printed 
on  a  card  for  easy  reference  : — 

1.  Lead  from  your  most  numerous  suit.  Begin  with  the  lowest, 
unless  you  have  several  high  cards,  as  mentioned  in  the  text. 

2.  Lead  your  own  suit  before  you  return  your  partner's,  unless  he 
leads  trumps^  which  return  immediately. 
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3.  In  returning  your  partner's  suit,  if  you  have  only  two  left,  return 
the  highest  ;   if  more,  the  lowest. 

4.  But  in  any  position,  if  you  hold  the  best  card,  play  it  the  second 
round. 

5.  Holding  Jive  trumps ,  lead  them,  or  call  for  them. 

6.  Look  out  for  your  partner's  call  for  trumps,  especially  if  weak  in 
them  yourself.  If  he  calls,  cind  you  hold  not  more  than  three  trumps, 
lead  the  highest;  if  more,  the  lowest, 

7.  Second  hand,  generally  play  your  lowest. 

8.  Do  not  trump  a  doubtful  trick  secondhand,  if  you  hold  more 
than  three  trumps  ;  with  three  or  less  trump  fearlessly. 

9.  Do  not  force  your  partner,  if  you  hold  less  than  four  trumps 
yourself;  but  force  a  strong  adverse  trump  hand  whenever  you  can. 

10.  Discard  from  your  weakest  suit. 

1 1.  If  not  leading,  always  play  the  lowest  of  a  sequence. 

12.  Be  very  careful  in  the  play  of  even  your  smallest  cards,  every 
one  of  which  will  convey  information  to  your  partner." 
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an  American  Shorthaiid  M^riter. 


[During  the  "  tour  through  Europe  **  to  which  the  writer  alludes  at  the  end  of  her 
article,  she  called  at  this  office,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  gave  a  rapid  sketch 
of  her  early  difficulties.  We  urged  our  visitor  to  allow  us  to  publish  it  in  the 
Victoria  Ma^tine,  believing  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  sometimes  achieved 
by  the  simple  narrative  of  another  person's  persistent  courage  and  ultimate  success  in 
some  new  business  or  profession.  She  kindly  acceded  to  our  request,  and  by  the 
last  mail  we  received  her  M.S.,  with  a  letter  asking  us  to  expunge  and  alter  as  we 
thought  fit,  her  experiences.  "To  talk  about  them,'*  she  writes,  "  to  a  sympathising 
and  interested  listener  was  one  thing  ;  to  detail  them  in  black  and  white  was  another. 
I  little  knew  what  a  task  I  hid  set  myself."  We  reproduce  the  M.S.  verbatim^  and 
think  that  many  a  struggling  Englishwoman — 

**  Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." — Ed.] 


For  five,  years  and  more  I  had  been  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  until  my  health  was  quite  broken  down, 
and  I  was  unable  to  continue  in  school  one  whole  term  at  a  time.  I 
felt  it  desirable  and  necessary  to  do  something  else,  but  did  not  know 
what  I  could  turn  to.  In  the  house  of  the  friend  with  whom  I  was 
boarding,  was  a  gentleman  who  occupied  the  position  of  Official 
Stenographer  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  that  city.  I  had  some  talk  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  art  of  phonography,  and  he  explained  to  me  its 
principles  to  some  extent,  but  did  not  encourage  me  to  learn  it,  as  I 
had  expected  he  would.*  I  asked  him  how  long  it  would  take  a 
person  of  average  ability  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to 
make  it  available  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  he  replied,  "  From 
three  to  five  years."  I  was  utterly  chagrined,  and  I  said  to  *myself, 
"  Phonography  won't  do  for  me ;    I  must  think  of  something  else.'* 

*  This  gentlen.an  afterwards  told   me  that  he  didn't  like  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  suggesting  it,  as  so  many  began  and  failed. 
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In  about  a  year  from  that  time  I  left  Detroit,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Cincinnati,  whither  my  mother  had  already  gone,  and  had  made  some 
acquaintances.  The  change  of  air  and  scene  soon  benefited  my  health 
so  that  my  friends  in  Detroit  would  hardly  know  me,  and  with  im- 
proved health  came  renewed  energy.  As  I  had  no  wish  to  teach,  I 
endeavoured  to  obtain  copying,  writing  from  dictation,  &c.,  and  at  first 
did  get  a  good  deal  from  ministers  and  lawyers  who  had  such  work. 
One  day  making  application  to  a  minister,  he  inquired  whether  I 
wrote  shorthand,  and  on  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  said, "  Why 
don't  you  ?  You  could  do  so  much  better."  This  set  me  thinking 
again  about  the  matter,  and  after  a  little  consideration  and  consulta- 
tion with  friends,  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  accordingly 
on  the  14th  February,  1871,  I  went  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  and  under  his  auspices  I  began  the  study  on  that 
day,  not,  however,  taking  regular  lessons,  Mr,  Pitman  saying  it  was 
not  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  for  "  if  I  had  the  ability  to  learn,  I  had 
the  ability  to  learn  alone." 

[Perhaps  the  best  way  now,  certainly  the  easiest  for  me,  is  to  trans- 
cribe from  some  pages  of  a  diary  kept  during  those  years.] 

May  lOth,  187 1 : — Last  week  I  spent  at  Mrs.  G's.,  sewing ;  was  very 
poorly  all  the  time  ;  one  day  had  a  sinking  spell ;  but  Mrs.  and  Miss 
G.  were  very  kind  to  me,  giving  me  wine  daily,  which  I  found  a  great 
help.  Sewing  does  not  suit  me,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  while,  like  Mr, 
Micawber,  I  am  "waiting  for  something  to  turn  up." 
•  «  «  «  « 

April  igih: —  .  .  .  Mr.  M.  did  not  send  for  me  to 
write  this  week,  as  I  had  expected  he  would  ;  perhaps  he  will  next 
week,  though        ......... 

On  Monday  I  commenced  with  my  pupil — Mrs.  Dr.  F's.  little  boy  ; 
his  health  is  so  delicate  that  his  mother  is  doubtful  of  his  being  able  to 
continue  his  lessons  any  length  of  time,  but  will  be  glad  if  he  can.  She 
will  pay  me  a  dollar  a  lesson,  or  a  session,  for  we  take  up  several  of 
the  ordinary  English  branches.  I  wish  I  had  one  or  two  more  similar 
engagements. 
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Now  for  some  shorthand,  and  to-morrow  Pll  report  progress  to  Mrs. 
Pitman. 

May  lOth,  i^T I  : — Went  to  see  Mrs.  Pitman.  She  says  I  am 
making  very  sure  progress,  and  by  no  means  slow.  I  asked  her  for 
her  candid  opinion — which  was  the  above.  I  had  transcribed  "  The 
Sisters/*  that  poem  of  Whittier*s,  that  pleased  me  so  much  when  I 
saw  it  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

June  1st. ; —  .  .  .  Judge  T.  brought  me  some  copy- 
ing the  other  day,  which  he  called  for  to-day.  I  had  one  hour's  study 
of  shorthand  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  have  another  now,  if  I  can 
keep  awake  long  enough.     The  weather  is  so  exasperatingly  warm. 

June  Sth.  : — Yesterday  I  was  too  ill  to  give  Johnnie  a  lesson,  so  I 
went  to-day,  and  will  go  again  to-morrow.  I  met  Mr.  M. ;  he  returned 
this  morning.     He  will  have  some  copying  next  week. 

June  Sth: — Last  Monday  was  my  twenty-sixth  birthday.  We 
made  no  demonstration ;  I  think  I'm  getting  too  old  to  celebrate  the 
day.  Only  a  week  ago  to-day  James  was  (if  yet  he  is  alive)  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  I  wonder  will  he  ever  turn  up — and  if  he  thinks 
of  me  ever  ? 

Thursday,  July  1st: — I've  not  yet  been  to  see  Mrs.  L.  and 
Mrs.  D.,  to  consult  them  as  to  the  expediency  of-  my  taking  the  school 
of  which  Mrs.  F.  spoke.  Mrs.  B.  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
me. 

Thursday  m'ght,  July  Sth : — Weather  very  warm.  Prospects  dull ; 
no  situation  coming,  nor  any  signs  thereof.  Writing,  a  couple  of 
dollars'  worth  in  as  many  months  1  Plain  sewing,  disgusting,  weary- 
ing, tedious,  unprofitable  work,  my  only  resource.  Probably,  Johnnie 
will  soon  give  over  his  studies  for  the  summer.  Ladies'  reading-room 
at  the  library  to  be  closed ;  but  the  superintendent  says  he'll  try  and 
give  me  some  other  Sunday  post.  No  immediate  prospect  of  a 
permanency  there,  not  till  the  building  is  completed,  which  will  be  a 
year  hence,  probably.  I'm  going  to  see  if  there's  a  chance  of  any- 
thing at  the  office  of  the  Gas  Company.  Of  course,  there's  nothing ; 
but  I'll  try. 
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Am  thinking  seriously  of  applying  for  a  school  in  Detroit  ere  the 
beginning  of  next  term,  as  I  can't  live  here  without  employment,  and 
none  seems  attainable.  I  know  how  unendurable  I  shall  find  teaching, 
and  that  Cincinnati  climate  suits  me  better  physically;  but  I  must 
earn  my  living  by  hard  work  as  long  as  soul  and  body  cling  together, 
and  if  the  Fates  have  decreed  that  I  must  teach  school  in  Detroit*  for 
the  term  of  my  natural  life,  why,  there's  no  use  kicking,  but  suhmt  to 
circumstances,  I'm  thoroughly  disappointed  and  mortified.  I  would 
not  like  to  leave  Cincinnati  without  succeeding,  determined,  as  I  have 
been,  by  perseverance  and  industry,  to  compel  success,  however  un- 
wflling.  And  God  knows,  I've  done  all  I  could;  no  one  could  try 
more,  or  work  harder — and  I've  nothing  for  it  all.  A  lady  has  taken 
up  the  school  of  which  Mrs.  F.  spoke  to  me.  Well,  I  don't  care,  for 
I  hate  school,  and  couldn't  undertake  the  expense  of  one,  either. 

July  i6th: —  ....  I  think  that  in  my  eagerness  to  hear 
good  news,  I  misinterpreted  what  the  superintendent  of  the  library 
said  in  regard  to  my  being  employed  next  year.  On  mature  reflec- 
ti(»,  I  conclude  he  only  meant  that  I  was  to  continue  as  I  have  been 
employed — on  Sundays.  There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  now.  I 
applied  at  the  gas-office  ;  there  is  nothing  there  now. 

July  2'jth: — Counting  up  all  I've  earned  with  my  hard  work  since  I 
came  here,  I  find  it  to  be  203  dollars  8 1  cents,  which  is  at  an  annual 
rate  of  244  dollars  56  cents,  ten  months  of  the  year  being  now  gone. 
To-day  I  made  another  effort  to  get  writing  from  lawyers,  and  I 
camot  make  another.  I  wearied  myself  to  exhaustion,  going  up  and 
down  long  flights  of  stairs,  and  had  no  success  whatever.  I  am 
thoroughly  disheartened.     I  will  wait  a  reasonable  limfe  for  an  answer 

to  my  letter  to ,  of  St.  Louis,  and  then  I  will  apply  for  a  school, 

and  go  back  to  Detroit. 

August  Sth : — I  went  for  a  shorthand  exercise  to-day  to  Mr.  Pitman's 
(rffce.  Mrs.  Pitman  was  not  there,  but  Mr.  Pitman  was  ready  to 
read  to  me.  He  gave  me  good  encouragement  as  to  the  progress  I 
am  making ;  said,  that  with  two  hours'  practice  daily,  1  should  soon 
write  120  words  per  minute. 
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Dr.  W.  says  there  will  be  some  circulars  to  write  for  the  Medical 
G)llege  this  week.  He  asked  if  I  would  do  them  ?  He  will  let  me 
know  when  they  are  ready.  Mother  read  to  me  an  hour  this  evening-, 
and  I  wrote  twenty-eight  words  per  minute.  I  hope  Til  write  forty 
next  time. 

August  19/^: — "The  darkest  hour  of  night  is  just  before  dawn" — 
so  Pve  been  often  reminded.  **  Yes  ;  but  with  me  the  night  is  everlabt- 
ing,"  I  used  to  reply.  A  week  ago  to-day  we  were  both  so  disheartened 
that  we  could  do  nothing  but  repine ;  I  shed  some  bitter  tears  over  the 
hard  prospect  of  going  back  to  teaching.  Very  soon  Dr.  W.  drove  up 
to  see  if  I  could  go  down  to  the  Medical  College,  and  assist  in  directing- 
papers  to  be  mailed.  (He,  with  a  few  other  physicians  here,  has  com- 
menced publishing  a  paper).  I  worked  about  three  days  at  this  work^ 
and  yesterday  received  therefor  7  dollars.  To-day  mother  brought  to 
Mrs.  G.  the  six  caps  which  she  had  told  me  to  make  for  her,  and 
received  6  dollars  for  them.  Yesterday  a  boy  came  with  a  note  from 
Mr.  C,  who  said,  "  he  could  get  me  a  job  of  copying  now,  if  I  wished," 
and  requested  me  to  call  to-day.  I  did  so,  and  he  introduced  me  to 
one  of  his  firm,  who  brought  me  over  to  the  office  of  S.  &  W.,  agents 
for  Wheeler  and  Wilson's  sewing  machines,  and  ere  I  had  been  there 
ten  minutes  I  was  engaged  to  write  permanently  (if  we  suit  each 
other),  at  a  salary  of  10  dollars  per  week.  Ten  dollars  per  week  to 
siari  on.  Thank  God,  was  my  mental  ejaculation ;  for  I  was  well  nigh 
despairing.  I  actually  felt  a  temptation  in  the  chloroform  which  the 
janitor  of  the  Medical  College  brought  for  my  headache  the  other  day  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  'twould  be  so  easy  thu3  to  end  life's  history — and  solve 
death's  mystery.  Heaven  save  me  from  rushing  uncalled  into 
eternity.  I  shall  not  have  much  time  for  visiting  henceforth,  as  I  begin 
my  new  duties  at  8  a.m.  next  Monday  morning.  The  hours  in  summer 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  in  the  winter  from  8  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Sunday,  Sept.  2  ^ih : — One  week  in  my  new  situation.  I  think  as  I 
grow  more  and  more  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  be  less  tired  at  night. 
But  our  sewing  will  come  hard  upon  me.  I  must  commence  at  it  to- 
morrow evening,  or  I  shall  be  greatly  behindhand. 
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Odober  y/h : — ^The  other  day,  Mrs.  G.  said,  when  mother  told  her  I 
was  g'elting'  on  so  nicely  with  phonography,  that  she  feared  I  was  not 
doings  the  best,  that  I  was  spending  my  time  uriprofitably,  or  something- 
to  that  eflfect.  "  Why  1 "  said  mother,  a  little  piqued,  notwithstanding 
her  full  confidence  that  the  remark  was  made  from  the  best  and 
kindest  motives — "did  you  ever  know  anyone  who  began  it  and 
didn't  succeed  ?  "  "I  did,  several,"  Mrs.  G.  replied.  When  mother 
related  it  to  me  I  said,  "  Well,  never  mind  ;  she  will  know  at  least  one 
who  did  succeed,  by-and-bye." 

October  nth : — Got  a  new  book  on  phonography  to-day.  Sat  directly 
c^posite  Dr.  C.  in  the  street-car,  coming  home  this  evening,  and  didn't 
see  him  till  he  rose  up  to  go — I  was  so  engrossed  with  my  phono- 
graphic book. 

Octohtr  1 3M : — Had  a  letter  in  phonography  to-day  from  Mr.  M. 
He  says  he  had  no  trouble  in  reading  every  word  of  mine,  and  that  I 
have  indeed  made  rapid  progress.     That's  encouraging. 

October  20th: — Mr.  S's.  prediction  that  I  should  be  made  cashier 
in  the  office 'has  not  been  verified,  a  sister  of  Miss  W.  being  appointed 
to  the  post.  I  Wcis  considerably  disappointed,  and  had  for  several 
days  a  "  weighed-in-the-balance-and-found-wanting  "  feeling,  which 
made  me  quite  unhappy.  Mr.  S.  says  the  reason  was  not  that  they 
doubted  my  fitness,  but  they  feared  I  was  not  strong  enough. 

October  29M; — Found  out  incidentally  yesterday  that  the  coloured 
boy,  who  does  errands  and  odd  jobs  about  the  office,  is  now  receiving  a 
salary  of  8  dollars  50  cents  a  week.  We  ladies  get  only  i  dollar 
SO  cents  more  for  writing  and  using  our  brains  as  well  as  our  fingers, 
which  seems  rather  unequal.  Wemight  as  well  not  know  how  to  write, 
as  far  as  the  remuneration  is  concerned.     George  can't  write  at  all. 

Saturday  nighty  November  ^th: —  ....  Am  very  tired  to- 
night, as  I  am  every  night  now.  My  phonography  has  suffered  in 
consequence. 

Sunday,  Christmas  Eve : — I've  got  all   my  presents  off  ;  to ,  a 

volume  of  Whittier's  poems ;  to  her  mother,  ,a  little  tidy. 
«  «  «  «  4^ 
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February  4/h,  1 872  : — It  is  now  more  than  a  month  since  I  was  an 
employee  of  S.  &  W.  Was  taken  with  the  fashionable  epidemic, 
small. pox,  the  week  between  Chri^tmas  and  New  Year,  and  so  lost 
my  situation,  they  having-  to  appoint  someone  else.  My  written  dis- 
charge came  to  me  on  New  Year's  morning-,  while  I  was  in  the  height 
of  the  disease.  At  first  I  felt  heart-broken,  but  mother  did  her  best 
to  cheer  me  up,  saying,  'twould  be  "  all  for  the  best.*'  I  could  hardly 
see  that.  But  now  I  do  not  worry  at  all,  something  will  '*  turn  up  ;  " 
and,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  intent  upon  phonography — have  already 
commenced  to  make  use  of  it,  transcribing  for  Mr.  Pitman.  In  a  fe>v 
months  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  my  living  at  it. 

Friday f  February  2lrd,  1 8 72  : — Yesterday  I  reaped  the  first  fruits 
of  my  phonography,  receiving  1 1   dollars  20  cents  from  Mrs.  P.  for 

my  help  in  transcribing  the  "  Ku  Klux  *'  investigation 

Have  just  been  taking  down,   in  phonography,  a  lecture  for  Mr.  M., 
which  I  will  transcribe  and  deliver  to-morrow. 

To-day  I've  seen  Mrs.  C.  and  Mrs.  Y.,  in  reference  to  the  reading- 
circle  they  want  to  get  up  for  my  benefit ;  their  idea  is  to  have  a 
class  of  ladies  formed  for  mutual  pleasure  and  profit,  who  will  bring 
their  sewing  or  fancy-work  with  them,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  I  will 
read  to  them,  they  paying  me  so  much  a  reading.  I  shall  hear  from 
them  further.  And  the  other  day  Dr.  B.  gave  me  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion to  Captain  A.,  superintendent  of  the  Mercantile  Library ;  there 
are  so  many  friends  ready  to  use  their  influence  for  me,  that  I  think 
I'll  get  the  first  vacancy  there. 

March  22nd,  1S72  : —  ....  My  readings  continue  pleasant. 
Commenced  on  trial  with  a  new  man  to-day  as  amanuensis — I,  not 
the  man,  being  the  amanuensis ;  it  was  a  Mr.  F.,  to  whom  I  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  P.,  of  whom  he  made  enquiries  as  to  an 
amanuensis.  He  does  a  great  deal  of  writing,  and  if  we  get  along 
together  will  have  a  good  deal  for  me  to  do.  I  must  go  to  his  house 
as  early  as  I  can  to-morrow  morning. 

On  Wednesday  evening  I  went  to  Mr.  M's  church  in  Vine  Street, 
in  order  to  practise  reporting,     He  was  flattered,  I  think,  at  seeing 
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me  taking-  notes,  and,  after  the  close  of  the  meeting,  came  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  were  taking  notes  for  pubh'cation  ?  I  said  I  was  but 
practising.     He  encouraged  me  to  take  notes  for  the  papers. 

Tiusday^  March  26ih,  1872  : — By  dint  of  apph'cation,  I  succeeded  in 
finishing  the  transcript  of  Mr.  H*s  lecture  last  night,  seventy-three 
pages  foolscap.  He  paid  me  10  dollars,  which  Mr.  P.  says  was  "out 
of  all  character  absurdly  cheap."  But  as  I  could  not  state  my  price 
when  asked,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  content.  At  a  reasonable  estimate, 
Mr.  P.  said  it  amounted  to  30  dollars,  and  that  if  Mr.  H.  wants  me  to 
do  any  more,  I  must  tell  him  Til  work  for  half  price,  that  is,  12  J  cents 
a  folio.  Mr.  P.  also  said  that  my  notes  were  very  nice,  and  if  I  could 
write  so  well  with  pencil  I  need  have  no  fear.  Bought  a  new  hat 
entire  to-day.     I  wonder  if  I  can  survive  so  great  an  experiment. 

Wednesday,  April  \Oth  : — Mr.  P.  found  me  a  new  sort  of  work  the 
other  day.  He  said  anybody  could  do  it,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
succeed.  It  is  to  colour  some  litde  designs  for  a  lithographic  establish- 
ment. I  have  already  done  one  under  Miss  R's  directions,  but  it  is 
not  satisfactory.  However,  I  am  to  make  another  attempt  to-morrow, 
and  then  if  I  don't  succeed,  give  it  up.  Mr.  P.  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant  and  remunerative  work,  but  I  have  no  patience  or  tact  now 
for  such  things ;  since  I  have  taken  up  shorthand  I  want  to  do  every. 
thing-  quickly.  To-day  I  have  been  transcribing  for  Mr.  P.,  which 
work  I  like ;  on  Friday  I  shall  be  there  again,  after  my  reading  is 
over.  I  have  made  application  for  employment  at  the  office  of  the 
Andes  Insurance  Company ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  hear  any- 
thing in  regard  to  it.  I  have  since  learned,  however,  that  the  hours 
are  very  long,  from  half-past  eight  a.m.,  to  half-past  six  p.m.,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  attempt  to  fill  any  position  where 
the  hours  are  so  confining. 

Had  a  letter  in  shorthand  from  Mr.  N.*  last  week.     He  thinks  I  am 

"doing  well,  and  that  with  the  *  pluck '  and  patience  I  exhibit  there  can 

be  no  such  thing  as  fail."     I  hope  not.     I  feel  sure  of  success ;  and  I 

can  thoroughly  sympathise  with  Dar,^id  Copperfield  when  he  declared  to 

*  The  person  Darned  in  the  note  on  page  126. 
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Tr addles — **  Traddles,  my  dear  fellow,  I  will  master  it  :'*     Those  are 
my  sentiments  too  :  "  1  will  master  it.*' 

April  26ih  : — I  came  home  low  spirited  and  "blue  "  enough  yester- 
day, for  there  were  only  two  ladies  present  at  the  reading  class,  and 
through  forgetfulness  there  was  no  money  left  for  me.  I  had  only 
85  cents  to  my  name.  Still  I  said  I  knew  I  was  near  something  bright, 
"  for  the  darkest  hour,"  &c.  When  I  had  taken  tea  mother  handed 
me  a  roll  of  paper,  which  I  found  to  be  a  sermon  to  copy  for  Mr.  H. 
That  was  a  little  job,  and  I  was  pleased.  This  morning  Judge  T. 
came  with  his  lecture  for  me  to  copy  "right  away."  He  had  no 
sooner  gone  than  James  came  with  a  message  from  Mr.  Pitman,  to  go 
down  **  immediately."  Of  course  I  obeyed  that  summons,  and  found 
him  writing  from  the  dictation  of  "  Gath,"  the  well  known  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  2mes.  I  began  transcribing  what  Mr.  P.  had 
taken  while  he  took  more.  I  am  to  go  to-morrow  also.  This 
political  convention  [the  *'  Greely  "  convention]  will  keep  me  pretty 
busy  helping  Mr.  P.,  and  I  may  write  for  '*  Oath,"  too,  though  Mr.  P. 
says  I  mustn't  engage  myself  to  him  when  the  convention  commences, 
as  he  will  want  me  all  the  time  then.  There  are  about  100  reporters 
in  the  city  now. 

May  14/A,  1872  ; — Yesterday  I  began  to  work  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  C, 
taking  down  and  writing  up  at  SO  cents  an  hour.  It  is  his  correspon- 
dence and  articles  for  the  paper  he  is  concerned  with.  It  is  not  very 
remunerative,  but  it  will  do  until  something  better  comes  :  and  it 
certainly  is  the  best  practice  I  have  had  yet.  I  must  have  written  100 
words  per  minute  to-day,  which  is  the  fastest  I  have  yet  written. 
Mrs.  P.  reads  my  notes  without^difficulty,  and  says  they  are  very  well 
written.  ,...,... 
Mr.  P.  was  called  to  Washington  the  other  day,  to  testify  in  regard 
to  the  record  of  the  Greneral  Buell  court-martial  trial.  He  reported 
the  trial  ten  years  ago,  and  the  record  has  been  stolen  or  lost  from 
Washington  recently.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  P.  expects  to  take  testimony 
in  that  railroad  case  which  has  been  going  on.  Mr.  P.  thought  that 
perhaps  I  could  do  it,  and  Mrs.  P.  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  try.     I 
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hesitated,  because  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  both  for  me  and  the 
business  if  I  should  **  break  down."  So  Mrs.  P.  went  herself,  but  in 
fear  and  trembling ;  I  couldn't  be  any  more  nervous  than  she  was.  ! 
am  anxious  to  know  how  she  succeeded.  Soon  I  shall  be  able  tc 
venture  such  work;  possibly  I  might  succeed  now,  but  I  want  to  gain 
a  little  more  confidence. 

Jufie  isM; — I  went  to  the  dispensary  to-day.  Dr.  W,  was  not 
there,  but  Dr.  S.  was,  and  I  took  his  lecture.  It  is  a  very  dusty  place ; 
but  I  have  no  way  of  getting  practice  but  by  trying  to  report  these 
clinical  lectures,  so  I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Then  I  am  acquainted 
with  those  physicians  whom  I  shall  try  to  report. 

I  have  been  for  a  week  or  more  at  work  on  the  transcript  of 
Mr.  Pitman's  notes  in  the  Buell  case,  a  second  copy  having  been 
ordered.  There  are  several  others  also  working.  We  read  Mr.  P's 
notes. 

Rev.  Mr.  C.  is  going  away  on  Monday.  I  believe  he  would  go  away 
without  paying  me,  only  I  called  to-day.  Then  he  sent  me  word 
to  bring  my  bill  in  to  the  book-keeper  next  week. 

June  22nd: — ^I  was  at  the  dispensary  last  Thursday  when  Dr.  W. 
was  there.  1  did  not  like  it,  and  don't  think  I  shall  go  there  again. 
Dr.  S*s.  lecture  was  pleasanter ;  and  oh,  my,  how  fast  Dr.  W.  speaks  1 
I  was  quite  discouraged  for  the  remainder  of  that  day.  It  seems  to 
me  I  shall  never  write  fast  enough  to  report  him,  or  any  rapid  speaker, 
and*  I  do  want  to  be  a  first-class  reporter. 

July  SM,  1872 : — The  Rev.  Mr.  A.,  in  response  to  a  note  of  mine, 
requesting  payment  for  the  sermon  which  I  reported  for  him  one 
Sunday  evening  (and  which  it  seems  he  never  intended  to  say  anything 
about),  sent  a  brief  note  enclosing  o?ie  dollar.  The  purport  of  the  note 
was  that "  the  sermon  was  so  imperfectly  reported  that  it  was  but  little 
use  to  him,  but  he  considered  the  time  I  spent  on  it."  I  felt  inclined  to 
write,  saying  that  if  he  would  return  me  the  manuscript  he  should  have 
the  dollar  ;  but  I  couldn't  do  it  just  then,  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Such 
insolence  is  so  aggravating.  There  were  nine-tenths  of  the  precious 
sermon  reported,  and  Mrs.  P.  said  the  omissions  were  so  trifling  she 
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could  supply  them  herself.  If  the  other  tenth  was  in,  the  work  would 
be  worth  just  ten  dollars. 

September  2ird,  1872  : — I  have  been  advertising  for  a  position.  Four 
days  I  had  in  an  advertisement,  but  without  any  practical  result.  I 
had  one  answer,  to  be  sure,  from  a  person  signing  himself  "  Publisher,*' 
who  asked  ever  so  many  questions ;  all  of  which  I  answered,  even  to 
^y  ^g^>  but  I  never  heard  any  more  from  him.  Perhaps  my  extreme 
youth  rendered  me  unfit  for  the  position !  !  .  .  .  I  must 
try  some  other  place,  as  Cincinnati  don't  afford  me  a  living.  I  thought 
of  going  **  on  tramp  '*  to  New  York,  but  Mr.  P.  says  it  is  the  very 
worst  place  I  could  think  of.  "  Why,"  said  I,  **  it  is  a  great  field.'' 
He  replied,  '*  It  is  a  great  Sahara,  and  you'll  be  lost  in  it." 

October  Sth,  1872  : — I  had  a  note  from  Mrs.  B.  to-day,  saying  that 
the  Doctor  had  some  work  to  offer  me,  and  requesting  me  to  go  and 
see  her  about  it.  I  found  it  to  be  an  offer  for  reporting  Dr.  B's.  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Medical  College.  He  is  one  of  the  professors,  and 
delivers  three  lectures  a  week  to  the  students.  His  idea  is  to  have 
these  lectures  reported  so  that  they  may  form  part  of  a  book  which  he 
is  publishing.     He  offers  ten  dollars  a  week  for  them. 

October  lOth: — Made  my  first  attempt  at  reporting  the  lecture 
yesterday.  The  students  have  such  animosity  towards  women  who 
study  medicine,  that  Dr.  B.  found  it  expedient  to  explain  to  them  before 
1  entered  the  lecture-room,  that  I  was  not  a  student,  only  a  reporter. 
He  told  Mrs.  B.  this.  He  was  afraid  there  might  be  some  unpleasant 
demonstration  if  he  did  not  take  this  precaution.  Didn't  my  blood  boil 
at  the  thought  of  it,  when  it  was  told  to  me  I  Even  if  I  were  a  student 
I  don't  think  they  would  frighten  me  off  that  way.  I  had  enough  to 
do  to-day  to  overcome  embarrassment  and  get  accustomed  to  the 
situation,  being  the  only  woman  present.  But  it  is  work,  and  legitimate 
work  ;  and  it  is  the  only  work  that  has  offered.  So  I  must  go  through 
it  bravely.  And  I  think  I  shall  get  so  interested  in  it,  as  work,  that  I 
shall  have  no  thought  for  anything  else. 

November  nth: — The  lectures  are  hard  work.  They  are  on 
Ma/end  Medica,  and  that  necessarily  embraces  every  other  department. 
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It  is  often  quite  unpleasant,  too,  although  Mrs.  B.  thought  I  would  find 
no  such  difficulty.  Yet  she  is  a  physician's  wife,  and  is  used  to  hear- 
ing the  science  discussed.  The  black  board  is  usually  covered  with 
Latin  words,  which  I  never  heard  or  saw  before,  and  of  course  don't 
know  the  meaning  of.  These  I  copy,  and  try  to  get  good  phonographic 
forms  ibr  them,  which  is  not  easy.  Then  in  transcribing,  I  often  am  in 
a  quandary  between  several  words  for  which  the  hastily  written 
characters  may  stand,  and  without  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  hard 
to  determine  which  word  it  is  most  likely  to  be !  I  cannot  rest  until 
I  have  each  lecture  written  out,  for  I  want  whatever  aid  I  can  get 
from  my  memory — which  isn't  a  great  deal. 

December  1st: — Everybody  likes  shorthand  help  much  better  than 
they  like  paying  for  it.  Dr.  B.  has  acted  very  shabbily  about  his 
work,  trying  to  get  triple  work  from  me.  At  first  I  copied  out  my 
lectures  after  he  had  made  his  corrections,  because  I  wished  to  make 
them  as  perfect  as  possible.  But  afterwards  I  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  do  so  ;  and  moreover  it  was  not  right  to  expect  it  of  me,  for  my 
reporting  has  improved  so  much.  Now,  the  hour's  lecture  ranges  from 
30  to  33  pages  of  sermon  paper,  closely  written,  which  is  a  very  fair 
measure.  Mr.  Pitman  says  I  do  wonderfully ;  indeed  he  **  couldn't  do 
that  kind  of  work  better  himself."  He  says  it  is  the  very  hardest  kind 
of  reporting,  and  that  I  am  working  very  hard  for  very  little  pay. 
That  I'm  willing  to  do,  but  I  don't  like  to  be  imposed  upon.  I  have 
beard  from  several  quarters  in  the  meantime,  how  Dr.  B.  praises  my 
work      .  I  contrive  to  keep  up  the  readings  which  have 

been  renewed  this  autumn,  and  I  find  it  quite  delightful  to  meet  with 
the  ladies  from  week  to  week.    It  is  my  only  recreation,  and  I  prize  it. 

[I  find  here  a  large  hiatus  in  the  diary,  for  J  gave  up  writing  since  I 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  record  but  disappointments.  From  this  time 
after  the  lectures  ended,  indeed  until  summer,  I  was  striving  and  striving 
to  obtain  permanent  employment,  but  without  success — in  the  meantime 
doing  similar  work  to  that  already  mentioned ;  the  disappointment 
was  nujre  keen  because  I  thought  that  after  the  course  of  lectures  / 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  situation.^ 
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July  ^thy  1873  : — 1  have  completed  the  report  of  the  Business 
College  Convention.  On  June  i  ith  I  "  happened  in  *'  to  Mr.  Pitman's 
office,  and  he  said  he  had  just  sent  a  note  to  the  house  for  me.  There 
was  a  little  meeting  at  the  Business  College  which  they  wished 
reported,  and  he  didn't  care  to  undertake  it,  as  he  expected  to  be 
called  out  of  town.  So  he  had  sent  for  me.  Accordingly  I  went  in. 
What  was  my  astonishment  on  entering  to  find  myself  in  a  large  room 
with  75  or  a  100  gentlemen  present,  one  of  whom  was  making  a 
speech !  It  was  a  Convention  in  full  blast !  In  the  midst  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Packard,  of  the  New  York  College,  I  sat  down  and  commenced 
my  labours.  The  meeting  continued  until  S  p.m.,  and  then  adjourned 
till  the  evening ;  and  thus  it  went  on  for  three  days.  I  was  well  tired 
at  the  close,  and  the  carriage  ride  to  the  environs  with  some  of  the 
delegates,  including  a  lady  delegate  from  Brooklyn,  was  very  refresh- 
ing. Now  the  work  is  all  done,  and  I  am  going  to  send  it,  with  my  bill, 
to  the  Secretary.  The  bill  amounts  to  160  dollars. 

July  <^ih : — To-morrow  I  leave  for  Detroit,  to  make  Belle  a  visit.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  ever  gone  away  for  pleasure ;  but  I 
feel  that  I  need  it,  and  that  I  deserve  it,  after  my  successful  work.  I 
have  had  several  letters  from  various  members  of  the  Convention, 
praising  my  report. 

September  2Sth: — ^Well,  I  had  a  pleasant  visit  to  Detroit,  and  felt  in 
high  spirits,  thinking  that  now  surely  my  prospects  were  good,  and  I 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  establishing  nicely  after  my  success  in  reporting 
the  Convention, — the  first  convention,  I  believe,  ever  reported  officially 
and  in  full  by  a  woman.  While  in  Detriot,  a  telegram  reached  me 
from  Mrs.  P.,  bidding  me  hasten  back,  as  there  was  a  permanent 
situation  awaiting  me.  I  returned  on  the  Sth  September,  and  had  one 
or  two  interviews  with  the  party,  a  manufacturer  in  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  the  State.  I  thought  the  arrangements  all  concluded,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  they  came  to  an  end,  he  thinking  a  gentleman  better 
suited  for  the  post.  Since  then  I've  made  ever  so  many  ineffectual 
attempts  to  find  employment.  Wrote  to  Miss  B.,  in  Chicago,  who  I 
thought  might  render  me  assistance  from  her  journalistic  connection. 
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She  wrote  me  a  pleasant  letter,  and  tried  to  secure  an  opening  with  a 
stenographic  firm  there.     I  had  some  correspondence  with  them,  but 

it  did  not  amount  to  anything.     Mr. ,  of  Milwaukee,  one  of  the 

delegates  to  the  Business  College  Convention,  tried  to  make  an  opening 
for  me  there  with  a  firm  of  stenographers,  but  without  success.  Their 
work  was  largely  of  a  kind  which  would  be  unsuitable  for  a  lady — 

divorce  suits,  etc.     Mr. ,  wrote  me  this,  adding  that  "  the  world 

seems  too  indecent  for  a  woman  to  get  a  decent  living  in."  I  felt 
quite  angry  at  the  hindrances  which  are  always  coming  in  my  way. 
I  have  prepared  myself  for  an  honourable  calling,  and  one  suited  to 
me  individually,  and  as  a  woman  ;  and  I  am  determined  to  get  my 
living  at  it  or  die  in  the  attempt.  So  I  must  make  a  venture  and  go 
eastward.  I  should  like  to  stay  here  if  I  could,  for  I  have  many  kind 
and  pleasant  friends.  But  it  is  evident  there  is  not  sufficient  work  to 
be  done  here,  so  I  must  seek  another  field.  I  will  go  to  Philadelphia, 
and  if  that  fails,  go  on  to  New  York,  failing  there,  to  Boston ;  and  if 
they  all  fail,  why  there's  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  I  can  end  the 
struggle ! 

Philadelphia.  October^  ^873: — I've  been  here  since  about  the 
1st  inst.,  and  have  been  trying  in  every  way  I  could  to  find  a  situation. 
I  brought  with  me  several  letters  of  introduction  from  Cincinnati.  I 
have  had  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Gillespie,  Chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Centennial  Committee,  whom  I  found  very  pleasant  indeed.  She 
ai^>eared  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  and  would  like,  if  she  possibly 
could,  to  employ  me  as  an  assistant  to  herself;  but  the  necessary  funds 
are  not  at  present  at  her  disposal.  I  had  sent  on  from  Cincinnati  a 
letter  to  Mr.  G.,  the  Director  General,  and  I  hope  that  by  and  bye — 
I  mean  soon — there  will  be  an  opening  for  me  there.  I  should  like  to 
settle  here^  for  I  think  we  could  live  pleasantly  in  Philadelphia,  and 
having  my  friend  Mrs.  F.  here,  would  take  away  the  loneliness. 

December^  1873  : — Well,  it  seems  Philadelphia  has  nothing  for  me. 
I've  followed  up  one  chase  after  another,  and  yet  they  lead  to  nothing. 
I've  done  a  little  work  for  stenographers,  but  that  is  tedious,  and  brings 
poor  pay,  poorer  here  than  in  Cincinnati.     Insurance  offices  advertise, 
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but  in  this  antiquated  and  conservative  town  they  wouldn^t  eipploy  a 
woman,  just  because  it  has  not  been  customary  hitherto.  I  was  so 
indignant  the  other  day  after  applying  at  a  place  in  Chestnut  Street, 
that  I  came  home  and  wrote  to  the  Ledger ,  asking  Mr.  Childs  to  let  me 
use  its  columns  as  a  "safety  valve."*  I  have  done  a  couple  of  weeks' 
work  for  Mrs.  Gillespie,  and  in  the  meantime  she  has  been  trying  to 
aid  me  in  seeking  a  permanent  position.  One  day  while  I  was  there 
Mrs.  H.  came  down  with  a  telegram  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
house.  It  was  from  Mr.  S.,  of  Baltimore,  the  delegate  to  the  Business 
College  Convention  (with  whom  I  had  some  correspondence),  asking  my 
terms  for  reporting  lectures,  three  or  four  a  week,  and  when  I  could 
come  ?  I  telegraphed  my  terms,  and  received  an  answering  telegram 
to  "come  at  once."  The  next  day  I  left  Mrs.  Gillespie,  thinking  that 
a  good  opening  had  at  last  been  found,  and  went  on  to  Baltimore. 
Arriving  there,  I  found  that  the  work  was  not  for  Mr.  S.  himself, 
but  for  a  man  who  had  been  to  him  seeking  a  stenographer ;  and  he 
(Mr.  S.)  didn't  know  much  about  it.  On  conferring  with  this  person, 
I  found  that  he  wanted  me  to  enter  a  Dental  College,  as  a  student,  at 
his  expense,  and  surreptitiously  report  the  lectures  for  him.  He  said 
that  he  wanted  to  study  dentistry,  but  he  could  not  attend  the  school 
that  season,  and  wished  to  adopt  this  means  of  keeping  up  with  the 
class.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  at  all,  nor  care  to  place  nJ^yself  in  such 
a  position.  I  consulted  with  Mr.  S.,  and  we  determined  that  I  should 
privately  call  on  some  of  the  professors  and  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  objection  to  having  the  lectures  reported  in  that  way,  and  if 
they  did  not  object,  I  would  undertake  it ;  if  they  did  object,  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  I  anticipated,  it  was  quite  objection- 
able, and  they  would  have  liked  to  know  the  name  of  the  party, 
which,  however,  I  withheld.  So,  after  my  trip  down  there,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  thirteen  dollars  poorer  than 
I  started.  Mr.  S.,  though,  would  try  and  make  this  man  pay  my 
expenses,  he  said.  Fve  not  heard  from  him  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  not  easily  recover  the  amount.    It  was  with  the 

*  Appendix. 
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utmost  kindness  that  Mr.  b.  endeavoured  to  negfotiate  for  me  in  the 
matter ;  but  it  was  thoughtless  of  him  not  to  make  some  inquiries 
before  telegraphing". 

February,  1873  : — I  am  just  coming  up  from  Death's  door.  On  the 
20th  January,  I  was  taken  with  erysipelas  in  the  head  and  face,  and 
have  been  at  the  verge  of  death.  I  really  did  not  expect  to  recover. 
I  have  not  by  any  means  regained  my  strength,  but  Pm  so  anxious  to 
be  doing  something,  that  I  managed  to  get  down  to  see  Mrs.  Gillespie. 
They  are  all  very  busy  down  there  getting  ready  for  the  ''Martha 
Washington  Reception  "  on  the  22nd,  and  she  wishes  my  assistance 
until  after  that  time.  If  it's  only  a  week  or  two,  it's  something  to  do, 
and  will  bring  me  in  a  little,  twelve  dollars  fifty  cents  a  week,  which 
is  just  half  price,  but  the  means  are  not  at  hand  for  more. 

March  loM,  1874  : — Dr. happened   to  bring  in  a  New  York 

Herald  to-day,  a  very  unusual  thing,  and  of  course  I  looked  over  the 
advertisements.  To  my  delight,  I  saw  two  for  shorthand  writers,  which 
I  of  course  immediately  answered,  and  stated  that  I  would  be  in  New 

York  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  and  giving  the  address  of  Mr. , 

the  brother  of  my  friend  Mrs.  H.,  to  send  word  to  if  they  wished  to 
communicate  with  me.  For  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  delay  in 
Philadelphia  no  longer,  as  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

May,  1874:  — I  am  settled  in  "my  office,"  in  the  Tract  Buildings, 
and  have  issued  about  a  thousand  circulars,  to  lawyers,  literary  men, 
and  clergymen,  soliciting  work,  and  now  I  sit  here  awaiting  it.  The 
parties  to  whom  I  wrote  from  Philadelphia  did  have  correspondence 
with  me  and  interviews,  and  I  really  expected  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  them,  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  which  was  the  price  I 
asked  ;  but  although  they  were  to  send  me  a  final  answer  on  a  certain 
day,  they  made  no  further  response.  But  I  have  already  done  some- 
thing— h'ave  taken  dictations  from  a  few  stenographers,  and  have 
taken  some  testimony  in  examinations  at  lawyers'  offices.  Perhaps 
I'll  do  as  well,  and  better,  by  not  having  a  permanent  situation.  I 
did  not  write  to  mother  about  my  securing  desk  room  and  setting  up 
for  myself  (because  I  thought  she'd  consider  it  a  crazy  undertaking). 
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until  I  was  fairly  settled  ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  shfe  wrote  that  it  was 
'*  just  the  best  thing." 

/ufu,  1S74  : — Pve  been  doing  well.  My  circulars  soon  took  effect, 
and  I  got  into  legal  work,  reporting  testimony  in  references.  It  is  the 
custom  here  for  the  judges,  by  the  consent  of  the  litigating  parlies,  to 
refer  tedious  cases  to  some  lawyer,  who  hears  the  evidence,  and 
reports  the  same,  with  his  opinion  upon  the  respective  merits,  to  the 
court  appointing  him.  This  makes  nice  work  for  me,  as  the  evidence 
is  thus  taken  in  private  offices,  where  it  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  for  me 
to  attend ;  and  this  work  is  profitable.  For  several  weeks  I  have 
earned  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  week.  Pm  not  sorry 
now  that  I  didn't  get  a  position  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  ! 

September  12th: — We  have  got  into  our  litde  house  (as  we  call  the 
apartments).  Mother  arrived  from  Cincinnati  yesterday,  as  I  feel 
myself  sufficiently  established  now  to  have  her  come  here. 

July  lOthf  1877  : — Weil,  the  time  draws  near  when  we  will  be  "  off 
on  the  ocean  sailing."  How  often  I  have  dreamed  of  making  a  trip 
to  Europe,  but  it  seemed  so  far  off.  But  rather  suddenly  it  occurred 
to  me  this  summer,  that  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  go,  as  we  are 
giving  up  house-keeping.  I  said  to  myself,  "  why  shouldn't  we  go 
this  year  ?  I  think  I  can  do  it  without  touching  my  reserve  in  bank.  I 
have  bills  available  which  will  be  enough  to  'cover  expenses.  It  is  the 
dull  season,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned,  and  I  shall  not  lose  my 
business,  which  is  now  thoroughly  established,  but  return  to  it  in  the 
autumn.  So  I  have  gained  mother's  consent,  and  although  she  says 
it  is  **  nonsense  to  drag  an  old  woman  like  her  about  with  me,"  I  think 
she  will  stand  the  voyage  pretty  well,  and  enjoy  revisiting  her  native 
land  ;  for  I  purpose  visiting  several  parts  of  Ireland.  We  sail  on  the 
14th  inst. 
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APPENDIX. 

(See  page   140J 

Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger." 

"  No  Woman  need  apply." 

Mn.  Editor, — ^Your  correspondent  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  woman 
who  desires  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  A  great  many  people,  as  I 
am  aware,  think  that  no  misfortune  at  all,  nor  would  I,  were  it  not  for 
the  selfish  and  stupid  prejudice  which  hedges  up  a  woman's  path,  no 
matter  how  energetic  she  may  be,  nor  how  capable  of  doing  good  work 
thoroughly. 

Often  and  often  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  great  trouble  as 
regards  woman's  work  is  that  they  do  not  learn  '*  to  do  one  thing 
well,"  and  that  if  they  did,  avenues  would  be  open  to  them — they 
would  find  employment  and  appreciation.  But  this  is  a  grave  mis- 
take, as  my  own  experience  and  observation  justify  me  in  asserting. 

I  have,  Mr.  Editor,  acquired  a  proficiency  in  a  practical  and  useful 
art,  by  no  means  common,  even  among  the  more  fortunate  representa- 
tives of  humanity  who  wear  broadcloth  instead  of  alpaca  ;  the  market 
is  bat  lightly  stocked  with  expert  hands,  and  yet  I  am  repulsed  over 
and  over  again,  because  I  am  "  a  woman,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  wherever  I  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  my  vocation,  I  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  I  made  application  the  other  day  at  the 
office  of  a  well  known  insurance  company  of  this  city,  that  had  adver- 
tised through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  for  a  person  to  do  such  work 
as  I  am  capable  of  performing.  I  was  at  once  informed  that  the 
President  had  decided  "not  to  employ  a  lady."  *'For  any  special 
reascHi  ?  "  I  asked.  "  For  none,  but  that  it  is  out  of  the  custom^^  was 
the  satis£aM:tory  reply.  "  Indeed,"  I  rejoined ;  *•  I  suppose  it  '  is  out  of 
the  custom '  for  a  woman  to  get  a  living."  And  this,  Mr.  Editor,  was 
only  one  of  a  long  catalogue  of  experiences. 

**  Out  of  the  custom  I "    And  why  should  it  be  "  out  of  the  custom  '* 
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to  employ  a  woman  to  do  the  work  she  can  do  well  ?  The  prate 
about "  woman's  sphere  '*  is  worn  threadbare,  A  true  woman  is  such 
wherever  she  be — whether  in  the  retirement  of  her  home  or  among 
the  busy  throng  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  if  her  tastes 
and  talents  lead  her  into  fields  of  usefulness  which  have  hitherto  been 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  men,  why  should  she  be  thrust  out 
and  denied  the  opportunity  of  working  according  to  her  tastes  and 
abilities  ? 

'*  Out  of  the  custom  !  "  Would  to  God  it  were  "  out  of  the  custom  '* 
for  women  to  suffer  cold  and  hunger  and  despondency,  and  to  be 
driven  oft-times  to  utter  ruin  and  despair  for  want  of  the  work 
they  would  gladly  do !  But  these  things  are  sadly  not  "  out  of  the 
custom." 
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The  setting  sun,  with  dying  beam, 
Had  waked  the  purple  hill  to  fire, 
And  citadel  and  dome  and  spire 

Were  gilded  by  the  far-off  gleam  : 

And  in  and  out  dark  pine  trees  crept 
Full  many  a  slender  line  of  gold  ; 

Gold  motes  athwart  the  river  swept, 
And  kissed  it  as  it  onward  rolled  ; 

And  sunlight  lingered,  loth  to  go, 

Ah  !  well,  it  causeth  sorrow 

To  part  from  those  we  love  below  ; 

And  yet  the  sun  as  bright  shall  glow 
To-morrow. 

The  tide  was  ebbing  on  the  strand. 
And  stooping  low  its  silver  crest 
(The  crimson  seaweed  lay  at  rest 
Upon  the  amber-ribbed  sand). 
Dashed  o'er  the  rocks  and  on  the  shore 

Flung  parting  wreaths  of  pearly  spray, 
Then  fled  away  :  yet  turned  once  more 

And  sent  a  sigh  across  the  bay. 
As  though  it  could  not  bear  to  go, 
Ah !  well,  it  causeth  sorrow 
To  part  with  those  we  love  below, 
Yet  thitherward  the  tide  shall  flow 
To-morrow. 
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Ttro  hearts  had  met  to  say  farewell 

At  even  when  the  sun  went  down  ; 

Each  life-son nd  from  the  busy  town 
Smote  sadly  as  a  passing  bell. 
One  whispered  :  "  Parting  is  sweet  pain — 

At  morn  and  eve  returns  the  tide  :" 
"  Nay  !  parting  rends  the  heart  in  twain," 

And  still  they  linger  side  by  side, 
And  still  they  linger,  loth  to  go, 
Ah !  well,  it  causeth  sorrow 
To  part  from  those  we  love  below — 
For  shall  we  ever  meet  or  no 
To-morrow  ? 
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Thi  Bishop  op  Manchester. — As  we  step  into  one  of  the  Janus-like 
Hansom  cabs,  always  on  call  opposite  the  Queen's  Hotel,  we  are 
conscious  that  the  rain  is  coming  down  heavily.  Not  an  ordinary  kind 
of  rain,  blown  hither  and  thither  with  every  pufF  of  wind — with  drops 
fiung  broadcast,  as  it  were,  so  that  wary  travellers  may  almost  slip 
between  them — but  a  genuine  Manchester  rain,  with  a  will  of  its  own, 
and  drops  coming  straight  down  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  We  rush  across  the  wide  pavement,  and 
shouting  ''  Bishop's  Court ! "  to  the  cab-driver,  begin  a  hopeless 
struggle  with  the  cab-door,  while  cabby  asks,  "  Wheer  to  did  you 
say  ?  "  Aware  that  the  rain  is  doing  its  best  to  penetrate  our  outer 
clothing,  we  roar  out  savagely,  "  To  Bishop's  Court,  Higher  Brough- 
ton.  Don't  you  know  where  it  is  ?  "  "  What,"  yells  cabby,  giving 
his  whip  a  tremendous  flick,  ''to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester's! 
Right  you  are."  We  did  not  quite  understand  that  cabby.  Perhaps 
he  was  astonished  at  our  taking  a  cab  when  we  could  have  travelled 
in  a  street-car,  possibly  he  thought  our  appearance  strangely  un. 
clerical ;  but  his  enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of  Dr.  Fraser's  title  was 
unquestionable,  and  moreover  a  fair  honest  index  of  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  diocese.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  proverb  respecting 
prophets  was  never  so  completely  contradicted  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  It  is  a  tolerably  long  drive  from  the  Queen's 
Hotel  to  Higher  Broughton — or  it  seems  long  in  the  hot  stifling  atmos* 
pbere  which  makes  the  cab  unbearable,  and  the  deluge  which  makes  it 
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impossible  to  open  the  window.  Along  we  gfo,  for  the  most  part  up- 
hill, till  we  reach  a  high  wall  partially  hiding  a  group  of  red -brick 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  of  recent  erection,  and  others  of  the 
packing-case  order  of  architecture  hideously  prevalent  two  generations 
ago.  Bishop's  Court  is,  in  fact,  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  adaptation. 
When  Dr.  Fraser  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Manchester,  the  episcopal 
residence  was.  remote  from  the  town,  and  the  energetic  prelate  at 
once  suggested  that  he  should  be  brought  nearer  to  his  work — that  is 
to  say,  not  only  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  but  to  the  centre  of  the  net- 
work of  railways  on  which  a  great  part  of  his  life  is  necessarily  passed. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  annual  revenue  attached  to  the 
Manchester  bishopric  is  only  4500/. — a  sum  scarcely  capable  of 
maintaining  a  large  stud  of  horses,  when  charities  and  other  episcopal 
expenses  are  paid.  At  Higher  Broughton  not  many  horses  are 
required  for  driving,  and  for  riding,  none  at  all.  For  riding,  indeed, 
the  roads  round  Manchester  are  utterly  unfitted,  and  hence  Dr.  Fraser 
travels  by  cab,  car,  and  railway,  and  also  on  foot.  On  the  days 
when  he  is  due  at  his  office  at  Manchester,  for  the  redress  of  minor 
grievances  and  the  transaction  of  routine  business,  he  may  be  seen 
marching  down  from  Higher  Broughton  with  stalwart  stride,  carrying 
in  his  hand  one  of  those  little  bags  without  which  no  Englishman's 
equipment  is  now  held  to  be  complete.  He  is  very  fond  of  the 
independence  assured  by  the  omnia  mea  mecum  porta  system.  When 
about  to  preach  for  any  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  he  emerges  from 
the  railway  carriage  bag  in  hand,  and  can  by  no  means  be  persuaded 
to  transfer  it  to  officious  or  obsequious  hands.  The  master  of  Bishop's 
Court,  who  has  translated  a  Manchester  man's  dwelling  into  a  most 
convenient  mansion,  with  chapel  and  school-house  appertaining,  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  bishop  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  One  is  accustomed  to  associate  lawn  sleeves  with  either  a 
certain  sleekness  and  rotundity,  or  an  ancient  and  ascetic  aspect. 
Bishops  might  be  said  to  be  popularly  divided  into  two  categories- 
dry  bishops  and  oily  bishops.  Dr.  Fraser  belongs  to  neither  of 
these,  and   is,  despite   his  silk  stockings  £^nd    natty  shoes,  and  his 
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apron  to  boot,  as  little  episcopal  in  his  appearance  as  any  gentleman 
our  eyeglass  was  ever  aimed  at.  Square  shoulders,  a  tall  straight 
figure,  a  bright  candid  gaze,  a  ruddy  countenance,  and  a  cheery 
voice,  convey  to  the  mind  rather  the  idea  of  an  ex-dragoon  retired 
from  the  army  and  settled  down  as  a  country  squire,  than  that  of 
a  man  who  at  one-and-twenty  took  the  Ireland  scholarship,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  first  class  in  classics.  Whatever  tinge  of  donnishness 
might  have  been  acquired  during  a  further  stay  of  seven  years  at 
Oxford  seems  to  have  been  rubbed  completely  off  at  the  rectory 
of  Cholderton,  a  Wiltshire  village  containing,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Eraser's  incumbency,  only  thirty-five  houses  and  a  population  of 
175,  or  about  one  soul  for  every  ten  thousand  he  now  rules  over. 
Thirteen  years  at  Cholderton,  and  the  subsequent  experience 
acquired  at  Ufton  Nervet,  in  Berkshire,  afforded  him  the  opportunity, 
of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself,  to  acquire  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits,  feelings,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the 
rural  poor.  This  experience  of  a  country  parson  properly  applied  by 
a  vig'orous  and  active  mind  has  proved  the  mainspring  of  his  career 
in  the  Church.  Meanwhile  he  was  appointed  successively  Select 
Preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  As  yet,  however,  his  life 
had  been  passed  away  from  the  glare  of  publicity,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  was  appointed  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of 
popular  education  that  the  work  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted 
fell  to  his  share.  His  long  residence  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  and 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Wessex  peasant,  admirably  qualified 
him  for  the  task  of  investigating  the  condition  of  other  localities.  The 
task,  too,  was  thoroughly  congenial.  "  They  are  not  weak  and  silly 
folk  by  any  means,"  Dr.  Fraser  tells  us  as  we  stroll  round  his  pretty 
garden,  admiring  the  rich  hues  of  the  sunset  succeeding  the  storm. 
**  North  country  people,  my  people  here,  assume  airs  of  superiority,  as  if 
they  were  of  a  more  richly  endowed  race  than  the  Saxon  population  in 
the  southern  agricultural  counties.  It  is,  as  I  tell  them,  pure  conceit 
and  nothing  more.    My  people  live  more  together  in  their  great  towns 
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and  factories,  and  are  kept  bright  by  mutual  attrition  and  their  keen 
interest  in  public  matters.     But  they  are  grievously  mistaken  in  putting 
the  Wiltshire  man  down  as  a  fool.     He  is  less  noisy  certainly,  less 
demonstrative,  less  fiercely  energetic,  but  for  quiet  shrewdness  and 
accurate  knowledge   of  what  comes  within  his  sphere  is  diflBcult  to 
surpass.     Take   the  '  odd  man '  on  a  farm,  for  instance,  and  reflect 
how  much  more  actual  and  varied  knowledge  he  possesses  than  one 
who  passes  his  life  in  performing  one  or  two  operations  in  cotton-mills 
or  ironworks.     My  Wiltshire  friend  knows  accurately  and  practically 
the  habits  of  all  domestic  animals,   and  the   peculiarities  of  every 
individual  specimen  on  the  farm  where  he  is  employed,  besides  their 
ailments,  and  is,  moreover,  acquainted  with  the  land  and  its  capabilities, 
the  seasons  and  necessities  of  seed-time  and  harvest.     My  people  here 
are  strenuous  and  energetic,  and  among  themselves  terribly  rough  at 
times ;  but  they  are  not  unkindly  in  their  hard  downright  way,  and  are 
working  diligently  to  improve  themselves.     They  are  a  good  audience 
too,  as  long  as  you  confine  yourself  to  clear  common  sense  with  a 
distinct  purpose.     Mere  talk  they  will  not  listen  to." 
Equally  outspoken  as  country  parson  or  as  bishop,  Dr.  Eraser  has  no 
objection  to  give  his  flock  the  benefit  of  his  opinions  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.     The  press,  not  less  outspoken  than  the  Bishop,  have  more 
than  once  taken  him  to  task  for  talking  too  much.     '*  They  complain 
of  me,*'  he  repeats,  "  for  talking  too  much,  and  forget  that  not  a  week 
passes  without   my   being   called   upon   to   speak  at  a   Mechanics' 
Institute  or  a  school,  or  something  of  the  kind.     Now  it  is  not  my 
practice  to  talk  round  any  subject,  and  I  thus  find  myself  compelled 
to  commit  myself  to  opinions  on  a  variety  of  questions.     I  cannot, 
nor  do  I  wish  to,  shirk  my  duty,  nor  would  my  people  endure  any 
half-heartedness  in  their  bishop.     We  understand  one  another  very 
well.     This  good  understanding  would  not  be  marred  if  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  were  to  refrain  from  reporting  every  one  of  my  extra- 
clerical   addresses  at  full   length.     In   that   kind  of  speaking   lurk 
temptations  to  utter  pleasantries — witticisms  of  a  mild  kind  which,  in 
the  heat  of  speaking  to  a  sympathetic  audience,  pass  muster  very  well. 
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but  do  not  ajjpear  quite  so  brilliant  in  type  next  day.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  a  stroke  of  humour  fresh  and  hot,  and  the 
same  thing  served  up  cold  in  the  newspaper,  as  there  is  between  a 
trout  struggling  on  the  hook  in  a  mountain,  stream,  surrounded  by  all 
the  adjuncts  of  scenery  and  excitement,  and  the  same  fish  laid  out  for 
sale  on  a  fishmonger's  slab."  Very  popular  with  the  laity,  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  is  on  admirable  terms  with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
although  now  and  then  he  startles  them  by  his  extra- cathedral  dis- 
courses. He  is  unpriestly  both  in  manner  and  in  mind,  yet  his  clergy 
are  proud  of  him.  **  Perhaps,"  Dr.  Eraser  will  at  times  remark,  "  it 
is  because  I  never  forget  that  it  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  a  country 
parson  myself.  I  like  to  walk  to  places,  to  carry  my  own  bag,  and  to 
put  every  one  at  his  ease.*'  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  latter  art.  The  absence  of  any 
kind  of  priestly  affectation,  agreeable  in  a  clergyman,  is  doubly  attrac- 
tive in  a  bishop.  This  power  of  making  everybody  feel  that  in  the  first 
place  he  is  talking  to  a  gentleman,  and  only  incidentally  that  that 
gentleman  is  a  bishop,  is  at  the  bottom  of  Dr.  Fraser's  popularity. 
He  is,  above  all,  a  hearty,  healthy,  high-spirited  Englishman,  and  a 
strenuous  toiler,  fully  alive  to  the  thought  and  work  of  his  time.— 
The   World. 

Worth,  thk  Drzssuaker. — The  following  is  said  to  have  been  penned 
by  Miss  Kate  Field,  for  Truth  : — Worth  is  a  taliish  man,  with  a  big, 
clever  head,  and  very  prominent  forehead.  His  brown  eyes  are 
singularly  shrewd  in  expression,  and  their  seizure  of  detail  is  surpris- 
ing— that  is,  for  a  man.  As  a  rule,  men  have  no  more  eye  for  detail 
than  owls  have  for  the  sun.  Worth  takes  you  in  at  a  glance,  and 
knows  what  your  style  ought  to  be,  which  is  such  a  comfort.  Worth's 
taste,  when  allowed  full  play,  is  irreproachable.  "  I  prefer  simplicity 
to  everything  else,"  he  says,  **  but  there  are  women  who  don't  believe 
in  the  value  of  a  dress  unless  it  is  loaded  with  trimming.  They  drive 
me  road,  for  they  won't  take  advice.  Now,  what  is  becoming  to  one 
person,  is  hideous  when  worn  by  another.      I  study  to  make  the  best 
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out  of  the  subject  given  me,  as,  unfortunately,  we  can't  have  people 
made  to  order,  can  we  ?  If  I  had  my  way,  all  women  should  be 
slight,  graceful,  and  pretty.  Then  dressing  them  would  be  an 
artistic  pleasure.  A  dress  should  never  overpower  the  wearer. 
It  should  merely  be  an  appropriate  frame  for  a  charming  picture, 
bringing  out  the  beauties  of  the  picture,  but  never  distracting 
attention  from  it.  So  few  women  understand  this.  Why,  when 
I  find  I  can  make  a  new  costume  for  less  money  than  has  been 
agreed  upon,  I  actually  annoy  clients  by  telling  them  so.  They  think 
that  it  cannot  be  as  handsome  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  they  would  rather 
have  more  material  added,  however  much  the  design  may  be  marred, 
than  pay  less.  I  assure  you,  this  is  a  fact.  Consequendy,  when  I  meet 
ladies  who  know  that  dressing  is  an  art,  I  take  very  great  satisfaction 
in  having  them  as  patrons.  It  isn't  every  woman  who  knows  how  to 
wear  a  dress.  When  I  have  done  my  best,  I  try  to  make  my  client 
do  her  best,  by  seeing  her  walk  and  sit  down.  To  walk  with  style  is 
rare  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to  being  able  to  sit  down  in  a  dress 
properly — well,  there  are  not  many  equal  to  ihat,  I  can  tell  you.  Then, 
women  think  they  ought  to  have  a  number  of  dresses,  and  would 
rather  be  seen  every  day  in  a  new  toilette,  however  hideous,  than  wear 
one  dress,  however  becoming.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
If  your  frame  is  appropriate,  stick  to  it.  Don't  be  getting  out  of  it,  and 
trying  experiments.  I  have  just  made  a  dress  for  Madame  Nilsson,  in 
which  she  looks  better  than  I  ever  saw  her  before,  and  I  have  begged 
her  to  wear  that  dress  constantly  in  Russia,  if  she  wants  to  produce  the 
most  charming  effect.  As  she  is  sensible,  I  think  she  will  take  my 
advice,  which,  you  perceive,  is  against  my  interest ;  but,  good  gracious 
me,  money  is  not  my  only  object.  Art  is  intended  to  beautify  nature, 
not  to  deform  it."  You'd  appreciate  how  fine  an  artist  Worth  is,  Ella, 
by  going  to  his  villa  at  Suresne.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Parisian 
suburbs.  I  never  saw  such  harmony  of  ememble :  every  bit  fitting  into 
every  other  bit,  as  though  it  were  a  mosaic.  Worth  has  been  his  own 
architect,  gardener,  designer,  upholsterer.  There's  not  a  carpet  nor 
a  curtain  that  he  did  not  invent.   Stuffs  and  chairs  have  been  made  for 
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him,  and  for  him  only.  The  hangings  in  his  library  are  works  of  art 
in  the  way  of  embroidery.  The  rare  old  china,  which  is  Worth's 
particular  frenzy,  and  with  which  many  of  the  walls  are  inlaid,  would 
drive  Mr.  Gladstone  mad  with  delight.  The  eye  is  perpetually  grati- 
fied ;  and  when  you  step  into  the  garden,  the  view  of  Paris,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  St.  Cloud,  and  the  country  for  miles  around,  is  a  dream  of 
beauty.  This  villa  lies  directly  beneath  Mont  Valdrien,  the  finest  site 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Then  there  are  ruins  in  the  garden, 
made  out  of  stones ;  pillars  and  statuary,  brought  from  the  Tuileries, 
and  bought  by  Worth  after  the  Commune  had  done  its  worst.  Seated 
on  a  lovely  terrace  made  out  of  Imperial  wreck,  listening  to  an  -^olian 
harp,  gazing  at  the  city  of  splendour  at  my  feet,  and  breathing  air 
steeped  in  glorious  sunshine,  I  passed  one  of  the  most  charming  after- 
noons of  my  life.  Worth,  in  a  quaint,  flowing  gown,  and  skull-cap,  that 
made  him  look  tremendously  like  Hogarth,  entertained  the  Duchess 

de and  ourselves  with  stories  of  the  Co(nmune,  and  when  Bob 

and  I  left,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  cleverest  men 
England  has  produced  in  this  century  is  Worth,  the  dressmaker. 

The  Female  School  of  Art. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  best  of 
the  work  done  by  the  students  in  the  Art  School  in  Queen 's-square, 
Bloomsbury,  is  one  which  affords  not  only  a  pleasant  sight  in  itself,  but 
an  evidence  of  the  great  advance  whic  i  is  being  made  in  the  artistic 
education  of  women.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  us  far  in 
advance  of  any  of  those  that  from  year  to  year  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
inspect.  The  superintendent,  anxious  that  good  work  should  be  always 
found  in  the  institution,  laments  that  next  year  it  is  not  possible  that  so 
good  an  exhibition  can  be  held.  We  can  only  say  that  **  next  year  " 
is  stilJ  a  year  off ;  that  much  unexpected  progress  may  be  made  during 
that  time  ;  and  that,  taking  into  consideration  even  the  least  promising 
of  ACss  Gann's  anticipations — that  is,  granting  that  the  next  exhibition 
may  be  worse  than  this — that  is  no  reason  why  congratulations  should 
not  be  offered  on  the  work  which  was  shown  lately.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  the  whole  standard  of  the  work  of  this  school  has  been  raised ; 
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that  it  has  become  more  thoroughly  the  work  of  artists,  who  are  study- 
ing* more  for  the  sake  of  art  itself,  than  merely  for  making  themselves 
qualified  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  We  understand  that,  though 
many  of  the  students  who  have  passed  out  from  the  school  are 
employed  in  art  work  of  a-  remunerative  kind — as  at  Messrs. 
Doulton's,  and  as  designers,  teachers  of  drawing,  and  artists  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term — yet  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  plan  has  been  abandoned  of  preparing  students  merely  as 
specialists  in  various  branches  of  artistic  work.  The  heads  of  the 
school  have  found  that  it  is  best  in  practice,  as  it  is  certainly  most 
sound  in  theory,  to  make  their  students  artists  first,  and  let  them 
become  specialists  afterwards.  The  reward  of  following  this  plan 
has  been  found  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  artistic  tone  of  the 
school.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  number  of  those  who  study  art 
for  art's  sake  only,  not  with  any  vie\vs  except  those  of  cultivating  love 
of  beauty  and  power  of  rendering  beautiful  form  and  colour,  is 
gradually  increasing.  Such  work  as  is  done  by  those  whom  we  may 
call  the  independent  students  advances  the  knowledge,  love,  and 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  art  through  the  kingdom,  and  makes  the 
whole  nation  the  richer  thereby.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
school  last  year  was  200.  This  year  hardly  so  many  have  as  yet 
joined,  though  the  numbers  will  probably  increase.  Three  students 
have  this  year  gone  up  from  the  school  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
at  once  were  admitted  as  students.  Though  the  drawings  of  these 
students  were  not  exhibited  at  the  rooms  in  Queen's-square,  there  were 
yet  many  shown  which  indicated  how  thorough  was  the  work 
which  had  been  done  during  the  past  year.  "We  think  we  are 
strong  in  everything  this  year,"  was  a  remark  made  in  the 
exhibition  room ;  and  the  boast,  if  such  it  may  be  considered,  was 
justified  by  the  work  hanging  on  the  walls  and  screens  around. 
The  Queen's  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £so>  was  awarded  this 
year  to  Rhoda  C.  Holmes.  Her  sketches  of  a  girl  in  an  Egyptian 
dress,  and  of  a  young  mulatto,  were  shown,  and  excited  much  interest. 
The  dress  of  the  girl  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  school  from  Mrs. 
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Anderson,  a  lady  in  Cairo,  and  the  colouring  of  the  oriental  dress  has 
formed  a  valuable  subject  of  study  to  the  students  of  the  school.     Gifts 
of  such  artistic  objects  as  people  pick  up  in  their  travels,  or  even  the 
loan  of  them  for  purposes  of  study,  help  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
are   ver}'   welcome.     The  flower  and  fruit  studies  were  even  more 
charming  than  usual.     The  trails  of  passion  flower,  the  bunches  of 
fruit  and  flowers  of  the  orange,  the  lilac  cones  in  full  blow,  the  delicate 
pink  of  the  horse-chestnut  blooms,  imparted  suggestions  of  country 
life  even  to  the  dull  precincts  of  Queen's-square.     The  utilisation  of 
artistic  studies  was  seen  in  the  designs  formed  by  the  conventionalising 
of  various  flower  studies,  such  as  the  mignonette,  the  violet,  the  hare- 
bell, the  creeping   convolvulus,    the   cyclamen,   and   others.     There 
were  some  very  interesting  "time  studies" — drawings  made  in  a 
given  number  of  hours.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  studies 
there,  however,  were  those  shown  by  the  six  students  who,  with  Miss 
Gcinn,  made  in  the  spring  of  this  year  a  tour  in  Italy  and  to  Rome. 
They  were  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  pictures  will  be  made — 
the  notes  from  which  the  full  work  will  be  constructed,  the  records  of 
the  flrst  impressions  of  colour  and  form  which  had  fallen  on  these 
trained  but  still  young  eyes.     There  were  little  bits  of  quaint  foreign 
streets ;  studies  of  a  gondolier,  of  a  woman  at  prayer  in  a  church,  of 
bead-stringers  near  Venice,  of  an  old  Italian  woman,  of  the  sails  of 
the  feluccas  (so  suggestive  of  the  wings  of  birds),  of  that  brightness 
of  sea  and  sky,  of  fruit  and  flower,  which  lightens  up  the  southern 
lands.     Spectators  could  not  but  feel  that    the   student   pilgrimage 
made  by  these  young  women  had  gained  much  for  them  in  the  wa} 
of  vivid  artistic  impression.     It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
works   of   the    Queen's-square  students   were   sent   up  this  year  to 
Kensington  with  only  a  number  and  motto  to  distinguish  them,  an(' 
that  the  awards  were  thus  made  by  the  examiners  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  students'  names.     The  school  in  Queen's-square  is  nov^ 
undoubtedly  established  on  a  firm  footing,  and  we  congratulate  those 
who  have  given  it  so  many  hard  years  of  work  upon  the  successfu. 
result  which  has  crowned  their  efforts. —  Jhe  Quten, 
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The  hig^her  Education  of  Women  prospers  at  Cambridge.  Some 
new  rooms  have  been  added  to  Newham  Hall,  and  a  new  house  has 
been  opened,  called  Norwich  House,  which  is  already  full.  More 
than  sixty  students  are  thus  pursuing  their  work  under  the  care  of 
the  Cambridge  Association.  The  new  buildings  at  Girton  College 
are  also  filled. 

Miss  Julia  Kavanagh. — By  the  death  of  Miss  Julia  Kavanagh,  at 
Nice,  on  the  28th  ult.,  English  literature  has  been  deprived  of  an 
accomplished  novelist  and  skilled  writer  of  biography.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  Morgan  Kavanagh,  a  gentleman  of  some  note  in  his  time 
as  the  author  of  curious  books  on  the  science  and  source  of  languages. 
Of  Irish  birth  (she  was  born  at  Thurles  in  1824),  a  residence  in  France 
for  some  years  of  her  early  life  gave  her  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manners  of  French  life  and  the  traditions  of  French  literature.  In 
her  twentieth  year  she  returned  to  London,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
literature  as  a  profession.  Her  first  work,  entitled  Three  Paths,  a 
simple  story  for  children,  appeared  in  1847  J  but  her  first  step  in  her 
new  life  was  won  by  the  publication,  in  1848,  of  Madeleine^  a  Tale  of 
Auvergne.  This  was  soon  followed  by  Women  in  France  dutt'ng  the 
Eightemih  Century.  About  1853  she  solaced  her  arduous  labours  by 
a  lengthened  visit  to  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  fruits  of 
her  travels  were  seen  in  1858  on  the  appearance  of  Summer  and  Winter 
in  the  Two  Sicilies,  She  again  returned  in  1862  to  the  familiar  scenes  of 
French  literature  with  two  volumes  on  French  Women  of  Letters^  and 
the  favourable  reception  accorded  to  these  volumes  prompted  the  issue 
next  year  of  a  companion  work  on  English  Women  of  Letters,  It  would 
be  impossible  even  to  mention  the  names  of  the  novels  from  her  pen 
which  passed  through  the  press  in  rapid  succession.  Adele  (^iZ^Z)  and 
Queen  Mab  (^1863)  were  probably  the  most  popular.  Many  of  them 
received  the  honour  of  more  than  one  edition,  and  nearly  all  were 
republished  and  warmly  welcomed  in  America.  If  her  novels  were 
not  distinguished  for  depth  of  thought  or  profound  grasp  of  character, 
they  were  all  remarkable  for   gracefulness  of  style  and  much  poetic 
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feeling-.  Of  Julia  Kavanagh,  if  of  few  other  English  female  novelists, 
it  may  be  emphatically  said  that  she  left  ''  no  line  which  dying  she 
could  wish  to  blot." — The  Academy. 

The  Language  of  Haitos. — The  curious  art  of  ascertaining  individual 
character  from  handwriting  has  long  been  practised  in  countries  where 
the  inhabitants  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  pen,  but  the  study  of 
the  hand  itself  as  a  kind  of  guide  to  the  pecuh'ar  temperament  of  the 
owner  remains  comparatively  neglected,  save  by  that  mysterious 
wandering  race  who  have  for  generations  made  it  the  basis  of  those 
absurd  and  mischievous  pretensions  which  have  caused  the  name  of 
gipsy  to  become  universally  regarded  as  synonymous  with  imposture 
and  deceit.  More  than  one  eminent  writer  on  physiological  subjects 
has  hinted  that  the  same  wonderful  diversity  of  feature  which  prevents 
two  human  countenances  from  precisely  resembling  each  other,  save 
in  rare  and  exceptional  instances,  is  found  existing  also  in  the  hand, 
but  in  a  somewhat  minor  degree.  Whether  such  be  the  case  or  not, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  person  are  often  reflected  as  it  were  in  the  appearance  of  that 
strange  piece  of  mechanism,  the  possession  of  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  inferior  animals,  even  from  those  which  are  said  to  form  the 
connecting  link  between  ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  Without 
going  so  far  as  to  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  greater  or  less 
perfection  of  the  hand  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  intelligence 
possessed  by  its  proprietor,  a  theory  not  always  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  experience — Pope,  for  instance,  had  long  and  knotty 
hands,  of  most  inelegant  shape — it  may  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
feet  that  the  hand  frequently  affords  a  reliable  clue  to  the  disposition 
and  tastes  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  related  by 
De  Blainville,  that  on  his  becoming  the  pupil  of  R^camier,  his  hands 
were  submitted  to  a  close  examination,  it  being  the  habit  of  R^amier 
to  refuse  instruction  to  those  whose  hands  did  not  correspond  with  his 
ideas*  Fortunately  for  the  future  eminent  naturalist  he  passed  the 
ordeal  successfully.     Yet  his  hand  was  neither  fine  nor  elegant.     *'  It 
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was  a  well-made,  vigorous,  and  muscular  hand,  like  the  body  to  which 
it  belonged ;  equally  skilful,  in  fact,  in  holding  a  sword,  a  pencil,  or  a 
scalpel.'*  In  ihe  workhouse  and  the  police  court  the  language  of 
hands  is  not  quite  unknown.  Not  many  months  ago  an  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  shortly  after  admission  into 
the  parish  infirmary.  Nobody  knew  who  he  was,  or  from  whence 
he  came,  but  the  relieving  officer  expressed  a  conviction  that  the 
deceased  had  been  a  common  labouring  man,  by  reason  of  his  hands 
being  the  same  as  those  characteristic  of  that  class.  There  was  more 
of  natural  philosophy  in  this  than  the  speaker  imagined,  for  we  have 
been  told  that  if  men  of  inferior  position  often  have  thick  and  inflexible 
hands,  it  is  because  they  are  often  born  under  conditions  which  impose 
rough  work  upon  them.  They  receive  as  a  heritage,  with  the  toil 
of  their  fathers,  this  clumsiness  of  form,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
this  toil ;  but  although  severe  labour  will  do  much  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  hand,  it  can  never  wholly  destroy  its  original 
character.  The  soft,  flabby  hand  of  the  professional  tramp  never 
deceives  the  keen  gaze  of  the  superintendent  of  a  casual  ward, 
neither  will  the  hard,  puckered  lines,  the  horny  protuberances  here 
and  there,  prevent  his  recognising  the  fine  and  well-shaped  hand  of 
one  who  was  not  originally  intended  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  In  the  police  court  the  hands  of  a  suspected  professional 
thief  are  always  systematically  inspected,  and  very  frequently  does 
their  silent  but  unerring  testimony  belie  the  oft-repeated  assertion  of 
the  accused  that  he  is  "a  poor  hard-working  man."  A  skilful  pick- 
pocket must  have  light  and  delicate  fingers,  the  perfection  of  which 
would  become  destroyed  by  the  least  manual  labour  ;  but  while  these 
enable  him  successfully  to  pursue  his  nefarious  calling  until  arrested, 
they  become  unimpeachable  witnesses  against  him  the  moment  that  he 
falls  into  the  clutches  of  justice.  Perhaps  the  money-takers  at  places 
of  amusement,  and  ticket-clerks  at  railway  stations,  see  more  of  the 
human  hand  than  do  any  other  class  of  the  community.  An  ex- 
perienced money- taker  at  one  of  the  West  End  theatres  states  that 
the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  hands  beheld  by  him  in  his 
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little  box  on  the  gallery  stairs,  and  those  he  afterwards  became 
familiar  with  when  promoted  to  the  principal  entrance,  was  very  great. 
He  learned  to  distinguish  the  large,  massive  paw  of  the  carpenter  or 
blacksmith,  from  the  small  and  almost  womanish  hand  of  the  decora- 
tive painter,  or  the  long  nervous  hand  of  the  bookkeeper.  The  thick, 
freckled,  and  hairy  hand  of  the  sea-faring  man  bore  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  red,  plump  fist  of  the  working  farmer,  or  the  thin 
hand  of  the  factory  operative.  The  hands  of  the  softer  sex  afforded 
the  same  variety,  those  of  the  laundress  differing  from  those  of  the 
shop-assistant  or  the  housemaid,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  manner  in  which  the  money  is  given  by  the  hand  in  exchange  for 
tickets  also  often  reveals  the  true  character  of  its  owner,  especially  at 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  Underground  Railway.  The  quick,  hasty 
gesture  with  which  the  hurried  man  of  business  flings  down  a  coin 
forms  a  suggestive  contrast  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  money  is 
handed  over  by  a  professional  money-lender.  The  jaunty  "  man  about 
town"  generally  pushes  forward  his- shilling  or  half-crown  as  if  it 
were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  waiting  for  the  change ;  while  the 
timid  milliner's  apprentice  tremblingly  offers  the  carefully-counted 
money  as  if  she  were  apprehensive  of  losing  it.  The  changing  cha- 
racter of  the  hands  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  ticket-clerk  during  a 
single  day  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  First  come,  early  in 
the  morning,  those  of  the  travellers  by  workmen's  trains,  amongst 
whom  are  generally  a  few  belated  revellers  returning  home  after  a 
night  of  dissipation ;  then  we  have  shop-assistants  and  warehouse 
hands,  followed  by  office  clerks,  managers,  and  so  forth.  Later  on 
the  principals  of  City  establishments  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
while  later  in  the  day  the  feminine  element  begins  to  preponderate. 
But  railway  ticket-clerks  are  seldom  philosophers.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  world  would  have  a  chance  of  becoming  more  enlightened 
respecting  the  language  of  hands. — 2 he  Graphic, 

The  Death  of  Queen  Pomare. — The  following  particulars  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Pomare,  of  Tahiti,  by  a  correspondent  intimately  as- 
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sociated  with  the  late  Queen,  will  be  read  with  interest : — I  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  sending  just  a  line  or  two  to  you  by  a  steamer  to 
San  Francisco  to  report  the  mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Queen  Pomare.  She  has  reigned  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  she 
expired  suddenly  on  Monday,  the  17th  of  September,  from  aneurism 
of  the  heart.  She  had  been  slightly  indisposed  for  several  days 
previously,  but  was  not  considered  at  all  in  a  dangerous  condition, 
suffering  only  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  was  much  better  the 
day  before  her  death.  On  the  morning  of  her  death  she  walked  out 
on  the  lawn  at  six  o'clock,  after  having  attended  their  usual  family 
morning  devotions,  conducted  by  her  domestic  chaplain.  Shortly  after 
returning  to  the  house  she  complained  of  being  cold,  and  ordered  tea. 
As  she  rose  from  the  sofa  to  take  her  tea  she  called  out  to  the 
attendants,  *'  Assist  me,"  and  fell  back  on  the  sofa  and  expired.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Messager  de  Tahiti  of  September  21st,  will 
give  you  the  official  report  of  the  event: — ^"The  Messager  has  very 
mournful  news  to  record.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Pomare  IV.,  expired 
on  the  17th  September,  1877,  at  Papeete,  in  the  6sth  year  of  her  age, 
after  having  reigned  a  little  more  than  SO  years  over  the  Society 
Islands  and  dependencies.  Born  on  the  23rd  of  February,  18 13,  her 
Majesty  Pomare  IV.  succeeded  her  brother  Pomare  III.  in  January, 
1827.  During  so  Icng  a  reign  the  Queen  has  experienced  many 
vicissitudes  and  trials ;  but,  notwithstanding  all,  she  was  still  vigorous, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  end  was  so  near.  This 
event  will  resound  throughout  the  world.  Oceanea  was  in  a  sense 
represented  by  Queen  Pomare.  The  multitude  of  officers  of  all 
ranks,  the  numerous  captains  of  commerce  who,  during  so  many  years 
have  visited  these  parts,  have  taken  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  a 
souvenir  of  her  person,  of  her  hearty  welcome,  and  of  her  hospitality. 
She  has,  therefore,  everywhere  friends  to  deplore  her  death,  and  to 
partake  of  the  regrets  of  her  family." 
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The    Opera   Comiquk. — No     more   successful    specimen  of   comic 
opera  has  been  produced  on  the  London  stage  for  many  years  than 
that  which  drew  an  overflowing   crowd  to   the  Opera  Comique  on 
Saturday^  the  1 7th  ult.     Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  and  his  directors  spared 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  produce  the  work  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions,  and  the  result   was  all   that  the  most  exacting  could 
desire,  including  a  total  absence  of   those  hitches  and  shortcomings 
that  so  frequently  mar  the  effect  of  a  first  night's  performance.     The 
story  of  **  The  Sorcerer  "  is  divided  into  two  acts,  taking  place  in  the 
village  of  Ploverleigh,  and  representing  the  garden  at  Sir  Marmaduke 
Pointdextre's,    and    the  market-place  of  the   village.     Alexis    (Mr. 
Bentham),  betrothed  to  Aline  (Miss  Alice  May),  believes  that  love, 
independent  of  all   the  conditions   upon  which  in  ordinary  opinion  it 
depends,  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to ;  he  therefore 
applies  himself  to  the  Sorcerer,  John  Wellington  Wells  (Mr.  Grossmith), 
who  sells  charms,  love-philtres,  etc.      The  love-philtre  is  purchased, 
the  effect  being  to  r  ake  the  partaker  of  it  fall   in  love  with  the  first 
man   or  woman  he  or  she  sees;  and    the  result  may  be  foreseen. 
Constance,  a  village  maiden  (Miss  Giulia  Warwick),  secretly  attached 
to  the  vicar.  Dr.  Daly  (Mr.  Rutland  Barrington),  falls  in  love  with  the 
notary   (Mr.   Clifton).     Sir  Marmaduke   abandons  Lady   Sangazure 
(Mrs.  Howard  Paul)  for  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Partlett  (a  pew-opener), 
and  so  on,  the  climax  being  reached  when  the  enthusiastic  lovers, 
Alexis  and  Aline,  drink  the  potion,  and  the  young  lady,  meeting  Dr. 
Daly,  forthwith  falls  in   love  with  him.     The  music  throughout  was 
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thoroughly  appropriate,  and  abounding  in  bright  melodious  phrases  ; 
indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  SuHivan  is  not  more  at  home 
in  this  class  of  music  than  in  the  more  classical  regions  into  which  he 
occasionally — very  occasionally  now — strays.  In  the  first  act  one  of 
the  best  songs  of  the  evening  is  assigned  to  Dr.  Daly,  "  Time  was 
when  love  and  I,"  a  lament  of  the  elderly  vicar  over  the  days  when  he 
was  a  "  fair  young  curate."  Mr.  Harrington  gave  this  inimitably. 
Looking  the  country  vicar  to  the  life,  and  illustrating  with  appropriate 
gesture  and  facial  expression,  he  sang  with  a  lachrymose  gravity  that 
evoked  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause.  Mr.  Harrington  has  an 
excellent  light  baritone  voice,  and  made  on  this  occasion  so  decided  a 
hit  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  future  success.  He  scored 
another  triumph  in  the  song  "  Oh,  my  voice  is  sad  and  low,"  in  which 
he  laments  that  there  is  no  one  left  for  him  to  marry,  all  the  village 
maidens  being  engaged,  *'to  so-and-so,"  the  occasional  interposition 
of  a  flageolet,  mournfully  played  by  the  vicar,  heightening  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation,  and  gaining  a  well-deserved  encore.  Miss  Giulia 
Warwick  had  several  opportunities  of  displaying  the  compass  and 
power  of  a  rich  and  mellow  contralto  voice,  and  she  made  the  most 
of  these  opportunities.  Her  acting  is  by  no  means  on  a  par  with  her 
singing,  and  her  enunciation  is  most  indistinct  ;  nevertheless,  she  filled 
the  part  of  Constance  satisfactorily.  We  cannot  speak  so  highly  of 
Miss  Alice  May,  whose  voice  is  hard,  unsympathetic,  and  sometimes 
flat.  Her  method  also  is  bad,  and  her  style  not  sufficiently  refined. 
She  succeeded  in  winning  applause  from  a  good-humoured  audience ; 
but  criticism  occupies  a  different  position,  and  is  forced  to  pronounce 
Miss  May  unequally  yoked  with  an  otherwise  admirable  company.  Of 
Mr.  Bentham's  singing  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  speak  otherwise  than 
indulgently,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold.  In  spite  of  this 
disadvantage,  however,  he  gave  a  successful  rendering  of  the  music 
assigned  to  him,  and  won  the  suffr-ages  of  the  house.  Mr,  Temple  sang 
and  acted  capitally,  as  Sir  Marmaduke,  especially  in  the  exquisitely 
comic  duett  with  Mrs  Howard  Paul,  in  which  both  parties  indulge  in 
''  asides  "  and  then  meeting  join  in  grandiloquent  phrases,  and  step  a 
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stately  minuet.  Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  in  this  scene  and  throughout, 
acted  with  all  her  old  finish  and  vigour,  and  the  duett  received  an 
unanimous  encore,  Mr.  Grossmith  made  a  first  appearance  in  the  part 
of  Wellington  Wells,  and  the  reception  accorded  to  his  first  song,  in 
which  he  enumerates  with  a  rapidity  that  recalls  the  famous  '*  Largo 
al  fectotum,"  the  various  wares  of  his  firm,  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Grossmith  will  certainly  make  a  mark  in  comic  opera. 
Miss  Everard,  as  Mrs.  Partlett,  was  perfectly  made  up,  and  acted  and 
sang  admirably.  Mr.  Clifton's  notary  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
eflBcient.  Among  the  choral  numbers,  there  are  several  charming 
examples  of  bright  writing,  both  for  voice  and  orchestra ;  we  note  the 
"Teacup  Brindisi,"  the  opening  chorus  of  act  second,  and  the  finale. 
The  general  efficiency  of  the  chorus  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
Tune,  dme,  and  power,  were  combined  with  careful  attention  to  light 
and  shade,  and  a  completeness  of  ensemble  often  lackirg  at  the  opera- 
house.  The  orchestra  also  was  in  good  form,  and  under  the  firm  beat 
of  Mr.  Sullivan — who  was  received  with  acclamation,  band  and 
diorus  went  like  one  body  of  executants.  A  word  for  the  sparkling, 
tuneful  overture,  taken  from  the  incidental  music  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  we  have  only  to  record  the  enthusiastic  ovation  bestowed  at 
the  close  upon  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  the  principals. 
"The  Sorcerer"  has  in  it  every  element  of  a  long  run,  and  is  likely 
to  score  its  hundred  nights  at  least. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts. — As  regularly  as  the  fashionable 
section  of  the  community  look  for  the  opera  season,  so  do  the 
connoisseurs  look  for  the  Monday  and  Saturday  **  Pops,"  which  lighten 
the  miseries  of  an  English  winter.  Ensconced  within  a  stall  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  listening  to  the  music  of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  other  great  composers,  one  can  forget  that  outside 
the  wind  howls  and  the  rain  pours.  We  really  do  not  know  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  remain  in  England  in  the  winter  without  the 
weekly  feast  of  music  which  has  become  a  necessity.  We  find  our- 
selves, indeed,  sometimes  wondering  how  lovers  of  classical   music 
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endured  the  dreary  stretch  of  *'  concert-less  "  weeks  ;  for  time  was — 
before  the  concert-going  memory  of  the  present  writer — when  there 
was  no  regular  **  winter  season  "  in  London,  and  those  who  loved  the 
higher  order  of  music  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  two  Philharmonic 
Concerts  in  the  summer  season.  The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  are 
necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of  thousands  to  whom  the  **  Monday 
Pops  *'  are  easy  of  attainment.  Two  decades  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Chappell  began  these  concerts,  and  the  12th  inst.  was  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  that  enterprise  originally  looked  upon  in  many 
quarters  as  a  rash  venture,  and  which  for  some  years  was  actually  a 
loss  to  the  indefatigable  impresario;  but,  though  perseverance  does  not 
always  meet  its  reward,  as  the  copybooks  would  make  us  believe,  it 
has  been  in  this  instance  coveied  with  splendid  success,  and  at  this 
date  not  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  themselves  have  a  more  firmly 
established  fame  than  the  Monday  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  select  a  better  programme  than  that  with 
which  the  season  was  inaugurated.  A  scheme  that  included  Schumann's 
quartett  in  A  minor  (No.  i),  Mendelssohn's  Trio  in  C  minor,  "of  which 
every  note  is  an  inspiration,"  and  Beethoven's  Fifteen  Variations,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  with  Mdlle.  Mehlig  at  the  piano,  and 
Madame  Norman-N^ruda,  and  MM.  L.  Ries  and  Piatti  in  charge  of 
the  strings,  faultless  execution  wsis  guaranteed.  The  orchestra  (which 
for  musical  calibre  is  very  much  for  **  Monday  Pops"  what  in  old  days 
the  famous  second,  or  *'  critics' "  row  of  the  pit  at  the  theatre  used  to  be) 
was  crammed ;  and  the  stalls  were  well  filled,  though  not  as  crowded 
as  usual,  but  throughout  the  audience  was  e/tremely  enthusiastic, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  an  encore  was  narrowly  escaped. 
Schumann's  quartett  opened  the  programme,  and  never  have  we  heard 
more  splendid  playing  from  Madame  N^ruda.  Her  long  rest  seems 
to  have  been  of  benefit  to  her  as  an  artist,  as  Well  as,  we  hope, 
renovating  her  health.  In  purity  of  tone  and  all  technical  manipulation 
she  had  nothing  to  gain,  but  in  breadth,  and  fulness,  and  depth,  though 
not  lacking,  there  was  room  for  further  development,  and  the  evidence 
of  this  development  was  apparent  on  the  12th.     To  render  full  justice 
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to  Schumann's  music  is  a  trying-  task  for  the  most  gifted  musicians : 
but  all  executants  on  this  occasion  did  their  work  with  the  perfection  of 
every  element  that  goes  to  make  up  a  faultless  performance.  The 
work  itself  needs  no  detailed  comment  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
compositions  in  musical  art ;  in  the  first  movement  there  is  too  much 
repetition  of  the  theme,  but  in  the  two  last  movements  Schumann  has 
almost  surpassed  himself.  Marvellous  to  reflect  that  less  than  thirty 
years  ago  his  works  were  almost  unknown  to  the  English  musical 
public  I  still  more  marvellous  that  they  were  at  first  received  coldly, 
and  even  suspiciously.  Mdlle.  Mehlig  came  forward  in  the  Beethoven 
Variations,  her  reading  of  which  was  marked  by  thoroughly  artistic 
appreciation,  while  the  purity  of  her  touch  and  her  fine  manipulation 
combined  to  render  her  exposition  of  the  work  profoundly  interesting. 
The  versatility  of  the  pianist  was  displayed  by  her  subsequent  per- 
fi:>rroance  in  Mendelssohn's  trio,  her  interpretation  of  which  was,  in  our 
opinion,  much  superior  to  that  of  M.  Duvemoy,  who  played  it  in  the 
summer  at  a  Musical  Union  Mating,  with  Signor  Papini  and  M. 
Lasserre.  The  performance  on  Monday  night  was  superb,  and 
obtained  for  the  players  an  enthusiastic  recall.  The  instrumental  part 
of  the  programme  concluded  with  Haydn's  string  quartett  in  B  flat, 
the  merits  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  enjoy  properly,  after  works 
that  have  employed  so  fully  the  richest  resources  of  music.  Mdlles. 
Friedlander  and  Redeker  sang  some  delicious  duetts  of  Mendelssohn's 
and  Rubinstein's  in  their  usual  admirable  style.  Among  the 
"coming  ones"  of  the  season  we  note  the  name  of  Herr  Ignaz  Briill, 
ssud  to  rival  Rubinstein.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  are  incredulous : 
mms  verrons. 

Mr.  Walter  Bache's  Recftal. — The  announcement  of  this  annual 
treat  drew  together,  as  usual,  a  large  audience  to  St.  James's  Hall, 
an  audience  which  included  some  of  the  elite  of  the  musical  world, 
Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow,  August  Manns,  F.  Hartvigson,  and  others. 
When  Mr.  Bache  comes  forward,  we  are  always  certain  to  find  a 
refined  style  and  thoroughly  artistic  interpretation  of  the  works  he 
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undertakes  to  present ;  and  if  in  his  Chopin  we  miss  the  intense 
sympathy  with  every  ever-changing  mood  of  the  composer,  that 
subtle  insight  into  the  profound  melancholy  pervading  even  his 
brightest  music,  we  are  not  shocked  by  coldness  or  hardness ;  we  find 
always  delicacy  and  expression  ;  in  short,  though  we  might  wish  for 
more,  we  can  receive  with  pleasure  that  which  the  pianist  gives  us. 
The  programme  included  Beethoven's  32  Variations  (C  minor),  the 
Sonata  in  E  major  (Op.  109),  and  smaller  pieces  by  Liszt,  Schubert, 
and  Chopin,  besides  songs  of  Schumann  and  Liszt,  given  by  Mr. 
Santley  in  his  usual  incomparable  style.  There  was  also  Bache's 
ever-welcome  Fantasie  Chromatische  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  in  the 
rendering  of  which  Mr.  Bache  we  think  scored  the  greatest  success 
of  the  afternoon.  Successful  in  all  he  did,  in  this  he  was  at  his  best, 
and  loud  applause  and  recall  followed  this  concluding  number.  The 
pieces  **Au  Bord  d'une  Source,"  were  charming  specimens  of  Liszt 
at  his  best ;  the  Canzone  Napolitana  and  Ballade  in  D  flat  pleasing- 
greatly.  It  is  needless  to  add  how  Mr.  Bache  interpreted  his  favourite 
composer.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  his  concert  in  February, 
when  he  promises,  besides  the  '•  Emperor "  Concerto,  Liszt's 
"  Orpheus,"  and  other  items  of  novelty.  Certainly  Mr.  Bache  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  a  good  work  in  introducing  new  works  to  the  public. 
But  why,  may  we  ask,  did  he  not  bring  forward  the  too  seldom 
played  Concerto  of  Chopin's  in  E  minor,  fit  companion  to  the  one 
in  F  minor  presented  last  year  ?  Why  does  not  Klindworth  instru- 
ment the  first  as  he  has  the  second,  if  the  poverty  of  Chopin's  orches. 
tration  is  the  cause  of  the  work  being  withheld  from  performance  ? 
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The  Magazines. — It  seems  late  in  the  day  to  recapitulate,  as  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold  does  in  the  GentlematCsy  the  case  of  Lord  Dundonald : 
but  it  is  a  case  that  has  its  lesson   for  all  time,   and  some  recent 
examples  of  Admiralty  jobbery  have  shown  us  that  the  Admiralty,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  altereth  not,  from  the  days  in 
which    Voltaire    said,    with    such    perfection    of    sarcastic    wit:  "jEVi 
An^Uierre  ontiu  un  amir al  pour  enc our ager  Its  auires,^^  to  the  days  of  the 
"Vanguard."     Dr.  Andrew  Wilson's  *'  Genesis  of  Life,  "  will  be  read 
with  interest   by  all  who  take  part  in,  or  watch,  the  controversy  con- 
cerning- the  question  of  spontaneous  generation.     Frederick  Wedmore, 
the  able  art  critic  of  the  Academy^  writes  on  recent  studies  in  "  black 
and  white,"  under  the   title   of  "The   Parlour   Wall,"  and  "Red 
Spinner  "  sends  one  of  his  charming  sketches  of  fishing  adventure,  this 
time  "  Trouting  in  Tasmania."     Justin  McCarthy's  tale  keeps  up  its 
usual  interest.     Mrs.  Crawford  contributes  to  Macmllan  an  account  of 
M.  Thiers,  which  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  though  she  is 
an  admirer  of  the  great  French  statesman  she  is  not  a  blind  hero- 
worshipper.     Mr.  Wright  discourses  on  style — not  as  understood  in 
Mayfair,  but   literary   style — and   he  arrives  at  the  conclusion    set 
forth  by  Longfellow,  in  "  Gaspar  Becerra  :" — 

**  That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest, 
Shape  from  this  thy  work  of  art." 

The  instalment  of  "Young  Musgrave,"  and  articles  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  and  Professor  Palmer,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Panslavist  Com- 
mittees, make  up  a  capital  number.     In  The  Ladies^  Treasury ^  <*  A  Life's 
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Drama  "  shows  Regina's  mother  inexorably  unforgiving-,  and  Regina 
herself  as  far  from  happiness  as  ever.  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
number  are  of  the  average  interest.  Principal  Tulloch  again  deals  in 
Good  Words  with  the  "  Gesu,"  and  writes  in  a  fair  spirit.  Mr.  Martin's 
"  Word  upon  Women,"  is  rather  sermon-like,  and  views  the  matter 
from  the  hearth-stone  point  of  view ;  still  it  is  good  reading,  especially 
for  those  women  who  seek  notoriety  without  one  quality  to  ensure 
fame.  Musical  readers  will  turn  to  Mr.  Haweis'  continuation  of 
"  Lohengrin,*'  in  which  he  resumes  his  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Elsa — a  warning  to  all  young  ladies  against  the  feminine  failing  of 
curiosity.  The  fault,  almost  the  only  fault,  in  the  beautiful  legend  is, 
that  there  is  no  adequate  motive  for  the  secrecy  preserved  by 
*'  Lohengrin.*'  Chambers*  is  full  of  interesting  articles.  Some  people 
should  profit  by  reading  **  Tricks  in  the  Wine  Trade,"  but  will  they  ? 
We  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  of  the  writer  who  thus  begins,  **  A 
Word  on  Rich  Folks:**  *'We  have  never  quite  understood  why 
among  preachers  and  moralists  there  should  be  such  a  sweeping 
denunciation  of  riches.  The  rich  man  is  called  all  that  is  bad.  The 
poor  man — no  matter  that  he  had  been  a  spendthrift — is  prescriptively 
an  ill-used  saint,  for  whom  not  enough  can  be  done.**  Poverty  and 
riches  each  have  their  temptations,  and  in  the  long  run  the  tempted 
yield  in  an  equal  degree.  David  was  wise  when  he  prayed  to  be 
granted  the  *' happy  mean.'*  The  writer  who  ** interviewed "  a 
market-garden  woman,  struck  out  a  new  line,  and  produces  an 
interesting  paper.  It  is  a  hard  life  these  poor  women  lead ;  if  it  be 
true,  as  Kingsley  sings,  that— 

"  Men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep," 
some  of  the  latter  have  to  enjoy  the  luxury  when  they  can  find  time ; 
and  they  cannot  often  do  this.  We  always  expect  something  good  in 
CasselVs^  and  we  are  never  disappointed.  '*  Stone  Steps  and  Wooden 
Stairs  *'  is  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  as  it  should  be.  Life  is  full 
enough  of  sorrow  and  *'  bad  endings ;  **  stories  should  always  con- 
clude in  sunshine.  Let  the  heroes  and  heroines  have  their  share  of  the 
**  whips  and  stings  of  outrageous  fortune ;  *'  but  the  whips  must  turn 
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into  rose  leaves  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  stings  leave  only  the  flower. 
The  rest  of  the  number  is  of  the  average  excellence.  The  most 
noticeable  paper  in  Belgravta  is  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey's  charming  and  all 
too  brief  memoir  of  Tietjens,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  having 
been  compiled  from  notes  which  the  great  artist  hers^M  vised.  It  seems 
almost  hypercritical  to  ask  why  Mrs.  Hoey  spells  the  name  of  the 
Hungarian  prima  dorma  Th^rbse  insteaii  of  Therese,  and  allowed  to 
pass  the  observation — an  obvious  slip — that  it  was  as  "  Lucrezia  *' 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  won  the  suffrages  of  the  English  public.  **  Margarita," 
too,  is  a  novel  rendering  of  the  name  of  Goethe's  heroine.  We  arc 
familiar  with  the  Italian  and  the  French,  but  the  Spanish  spelling  is 
new.  We  never  open  Harper^s  without  wishing  that  the  illustrations 
in  our  English  magazines  were  as  good.  The  pose  of  the  kneeling 
monk  in  the  illustration  to  the  story  of  **  Madelena  " — the  story,  by  the 
way,  is  weak — reminds  us  somewhat  of  that  wonderful  **  Franciscan 
Monk  in  Prayer,"  at  the  National  Gallery.  There  is  the  usual  amount 
of  short  tales  and  good  articles.  We  have  also  received  the  Qwoer^ 
CasselFs  Household  Guide  and  Bible  Dictionary ^  and  Utile  Folks, 

Good  Cheer,  the  Christmas  number  of  Good  Words^  written  by 
Anthony  Trollope,  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Annie  Keary,  is  a  delightful 
collection  of  tales. 

Just  on  [going  to  press,  we  have  received  a  packet  of  De  la  Rue's 
charming  mementoes  of  Christmas  and  New  Year,  vieing  in  taste 
with  their  famous  diaries  and  almanacs. 
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In  the  last  Blue  Book  issued  by  the  Educational  Department,  Mr. 
Myers  writes :  **  There  are  many  ladies  in  want  of  employment  who 
might  easily  qualify  themselves  for  such  teaching  as  is  needed  in  a  good 
elementary  school.     About  a  score  of  such  teachers,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
are  now  being  yearly  trained  in  Bishop  Otter's  College  ;  but  I  believe 
that  if  not  a  few  score,  but  a  thousand,  trained  for  the  work,   were  to 
enter  on  it  in  the  next  few  years,  there  would  be  places  for  all,  and  the 
average  salary  would   scarcely  bef  reduced.     For  the  demand  for 
schoolmistresses  is  not  only  active  but  extensive;  the  managers  of 
many  small  mixed  schools  would  be  glad  to  engage  a  good  mistress 
instead  of  the  indifferent  master  whom  the  same  salary  would  procure, 
especially  now  that  the  elder  boys,  in  almost  all  parishes,  can  find  a 
boys'  school  within  two  or  three  miles  of  their  homes.     Miss  Hubbard 
and  others  are  doing  good  service  to  elementary  schools  by  making  it 
widely  known  that,  by  the  exercise  of  an  amount  of   intelligence  and 
energy  which  are  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect  from  anyone  who 
wishes  to  make  her  life  useful  to  others,  a  poor  gendewoman  may 
attain  in  two  or  three  years  to  a  position  where  she  will  receive  a 
salary  of  £90  or  £  100  per  annum,  will  be  perfectly  independent  for 
two  days  in  each  week,  and  for  a  great  part  of  each  of  the  ?is^ 
remaining  days,  and  will  be  able  to  make  every  good  quality  of  heart 
or  head  which  she  possesses,  effective  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  a 
hundred  young  lives  committed   to   her  charge.      There  is  nothing 
undignified  in  her  position ;  she  needs  to  humour  no  one  so  long  as  she 
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does  her  duty,  and  her  influence  over  the  children  is  all  the  greater 
because  she  is  likely  to  be  the  best-bred  and  best-informed  person 
whom  they  have  ever  familiarly  known.  A  young  girl's  respectful 
affection  for  her  schoolmistress  is  often  for  a  time  the  best  element  in 
her  life,  and  when  kept  up  in  after  years  may  be  an  invaluable 
safeguard  and  help.  When  I  had  charge  of  the  Hackney  district  I  re- 
peatedly visited  a  School-board  school,  where  almost  all  the  girls  were 
children  of  professional  thieves.  The  mistress  was  a  lady  who  had 
resigned  a  good  position  as  private  governess  out  of  desire  for  this  mis- 
sionary work.  The  result  of  her  work,  as  seen  in  the  contrast  in 
expression,  in  speech,  and  aspect,  between  the  new  arrivals  and  those 
who  had  enjoyed  a  year's  schooling,  was'  almost  startling.  I  certainly 
felt  that  this  lady  had  made  herself  a  career  which  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, where  every  power  she  possessed  was  finding  its  full  exercise 
in  a  direction  undoubtedly,  and  without  drawback,  beneflcial." 

The  French  Government  has  just  ordered  from  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  the  actress,  who  is  also  an  excellent  worker  in  marble,  a 
bust  of  Fdicien  David  for  the  Museum  at  Versailles. 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  opened  on  the  17th  ult.  the  new  Infirmary 
at  Hemel  Hempstead,  the  proceedings  being  of  an  enthusiastic 
character.  We  could  have  wished,  when  the  health  of  the  royal 
lady  was  proposed  at  the  dejeuner ^  that  she  had  replied  in  person. 

Mrs.  Burton,  wife  of  the  English  consul  at  Trieste,  who  is  doing  an 
excellent  work  in  that  town  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  sends  to  a  contemporary  a  long 
and  interesting  letter,  detailing  the  successful  results  of  her  labours, 
and  giving  an  account  of  a  festival  which  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Austrian  authorities,  to  present  prizes  to  those  men  who  had 
earned  them  by  humanity  to  animals.  Mrs.  Burton  made  a  most 
telling  speech  on  the  occasion,  and  her  entire  letter  is  extremely  inte- 
resting. Space  only  permits  us  to  make  a  brief  extract,  and  we 
select  the  concludmg  paragraph : — "  The  fite  has  produced  the  best 
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possible  effect  in  the  town  and  environs.  They  now  know  it  is  a  real 
thing,  and  one  can  see  the  most  extraordinary  difference  in  their 
manner  of  handling  their  animals,  whilst  the  police  are  taking  up  the 
thing  with  spirit.  I  have  regulated  all  the  accounts,  and  have  fee'd 
all  those  who  ought  to  be  fee'd,  and  circulated  reports  of  the  fete  to 
various  towns.  I  had  i,SOO  florins;  1,200  are  gone,  and  300  remain 
towards  next  year,  and  I  do  hope  I  shall  find  generous  souls  who  will 
fill  the  purse  again  by  that  time.  It  is  such  a  very  small  sum,  and  has 
done  untold  good.  I  can  assure  my  donors  that  not  a  penny  has  been 
wasted,  but  the  sums  carefully  hoarded  and  put  out  to  interest  to  accu- 
mulate,  and  every  farthing  so  placed  as  to  bring  back  a  hundredfold 
in  humanity.  To  fail  next  year  would  be  to  lose  all  we  have  gained 
with  hard  work,  anxiety,  and  difficulties,  which  no  one  will  ever  know 
but  myself,  but  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  face  of  a  woman 
and  a  stranger  working  single-handed  in  a  foreigii  seaport  of  indepen- 
dent tendencies,  and  I  heartily  thank  my  donors,  and  God  Almighty 
first,  for  the  great  success  I  have  had."  Mrs.  Burton  adds  in  a  post- 
script : — "  This  morning  a  poor  man  saved  a  well-bred  black  and  tan 
terrier  from  a  mob  of  boys,  and  brought  it  to  me.  Six  months  ago 
nobody  would  have  thought  of  saving  a  dog." 

Helena  Modieska,  Countess  Bozenta,  an  artist  who  was  for  many 
years  leading  lady  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  Warsaw,  but  has  dwelt 
for  some  time  in  California,  was  recently  prevailed  upon  to  study  the 
English  language  and  essay  her  fortunes  on  the  San  Francisco  stage. 
Her  success  was  very  great. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  the  silver  medallion 
was  unanimously  voted  to  Miss  Grace  Vernon  Bussell,  a  young  lady 
only  16  years  of  age,  and  the  bronze  medallion  to  Samuel  Isaacs,  , 
her  black  servant,  for  saving  life  under  the  following  circumstances : 
On  Dec.  1st  last,  the  screw  steamer  Georgette  sprung  a  leak  at  sea  in 
a  gale  off  Cape  Lewin,  during  a  voyage  from  Freemantle  to  Port 
Adelaide,  and  was  stranded  at  a  place  called  Kaldagup,  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Wallcliffe  House,  the  resklence  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Bussell, 
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and  50  miles  from  the  township  of  Basselton,  Perth.  Hearing"  of  the 
accident.  Miss  Bussell,  attended  by  her  black  servant,  rode  on  horse- 
back down  a  very  steep  cliff  at  full  speed  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
and  found  the  boat  capsized  in  two  and  a-half  fathoms  water,  and 
the  passengers  clinging  to  her.  Miss  Bussell  lost  no  time  in  nding 
her  horse  into  the  sea,  and,  after  the  greatest  difficulty,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  boat,  accompanied  by  Isaacs,  and,  with  as 
many  women  and  children  clinging  to  her  and  her  horse  as  possible, 
she  made  for  the  shore,  and  placed  them  in  safety,  the  man  Isaacs 
afterwards  returning  to  the  boat  and  saving  a  man  who  had  been  left 
there.  There  was  great  danger  of  the  horses  being  overturned  by 
the  fierce  surf.  Had  this  been  the  case,  both  the  animals  and  their 
riders  must  have  been  lost,  as  the  backwash  is  something  fearful  on 
the  steep  coast  where  the  accident  occurred. 

We  abridge  the  following  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Sanitary 
Laundries'  Company,  over  the  interior  arrangements  of  which 
Mrs.  Lankester  is  to  preside :  Existing  laundry  arrangements  in  this 
country  are  in  general  both  defective  and  dangerous.  Among  the 
defects  are  the  injury  done  to  the  articles  by  the  use  of  noxious 
chemicals,  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  articles  are  washed  and  got 
up,  and  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  incurred,  while  the  dangers  of 
contagion  being  imported  into  healthy  homes  are  many  and  serious. 
Linen  sent  to  crowded  suburban  cottages  is  liable  to  be  infected  there 
with  the  poison  of  local  diseases,  and  to  be  mixed  with  linen  sent 
from  houses  where  scarlatina,  typhoid,  small-pox,  and  other  infectious 
diseases  prevail,  and  thus  to  become  itself  the  bearer  of  infection  into 
the  houses  to  which  it  is  returned.  The  appalling  facts  set  forth  in 
the  Report  of  the  "  Lancet  Special  Commission  on  the  spread  of 
disease  through  laundries "  show  the  urgent  importance  of  such 
sanitary  arrangements  as  this  Company  will  provide.  Every  person 
interested  in  the  subject  ought  to  peruse  what  is  contained  in  the  Lancet 
of  the  i8th  August,  1877,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the 
Prospectus.     The  purpose  of  this  Company  is  to  oflFer  a  guarantee 
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against  these  defects  and  dangers.  It  is  designed — 1st.  To  ensure 
thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly  clean  washing  and  drying.  2nd.  To 
provide  lagainst  irregularity  in  the  delivery  of  washing.  3rd.  To 
take  necessary  precautions  against  infection.  4th.  To  provide  a 
separate  building  and  staff  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  disin- 
fecting, and  washing  all  such  infected  linen.  Sth.  A  workroom  will 
be  provided  in  the  new  laun  Iry,  where  all  garments  may  be  properly 
mended,  &c.  6th.  The  danger  of  muslin  dresses  and  curtains  catching 
fire  will  be  lessened.  7th.  The  operations  of  the  Company  will  be 
commenced  in  London,  which  will  be  divided  into  districts,  so  as  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  families  residing  in  the  different  parts.  It  is 
proposed  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  extended  to  the  large  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  especially  to  the  principal 
watering  places.  Sth.  It  may  be  anticipated  with  confidence  that  the 
investor  in  the  shares  of  this  Company  will  aid  in  a  work  beneficial  to 
the  public,  and  highly  remunerative  to  himself.  Subscribers  for  five 
shares  and  upwards  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  of  S  per  cent,  on 
their  annual  outlay  with  the  Company. 

TVwM  advocates  the  importation  of  foreign  servants,  especially  from 
Germany.  It  says;  To  have  a  quantity  of  young  German  girls 
vaguely  straying  over  to  London,  in  search  of  situations  would,  for 
many  reasons,  be  undesirable.  We  have,  however,  in  England,  a 
numl>er  of  wealthy  Germans  for  whom  England  has  done  much. 
Why  should  they  not,  in  return,  do  something  for  us,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  benefit  their  own  countrywomen?  Half-a-dozen  German  ladles 
might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  organise  a  system,  by  means  of  which 
German  servant-girls  might  be  brought  over  to  England.  There 
should  be  a  home  provided  for  them,  and  English  families  in  quest  of 
servants  might  be  invited  10  apply  there.  One  half  of  the  wages  of 
the  girls  should  be  paid  to  the  home,  instead  of  to  the  girls,  so  that  a 
hold  might  be  retained  upon  them,  and  this  half,  after  deducting  cost 
of  journey  to  England,  and  a  trifle  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
organisation,  should  be  returned  to  the  girl  after  a  term  of  five  or  six 
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years.  We  in  England  would  have  good  servants,  and  German  girls, 
who  are  earning  now  about  £3  per  annum,  and  licking  the  plates  of 
their  employers  clean  for  their  dinners,  would  have  good  situations.  A 
like  organisation,  with  respect  to  English  servants,  might  be  established, 
and  German  competition  would  soon  force  many  English  servants  to 
belong  to  it,  whilst  those  who  did  not,  would  speedily  be  brought  to  their 
senses.  In  France,  every  servant  has  what  is  termed  a  Uvret,  This  is 
a  book,  with  numbered  pages,  and  each  separate  employer  writes  the 
character  of  the  servant  in  this  Uvrei,  As  it  is,  not  a  few  of  the  servants 
at  **  registration  offices  "  forge  their  characters,  or,  if  they  do  not  do  this, 
they  take  good  care  only  to  show  those  characters  that  are  favourable 
to  them.  As  a  "  registration  office  "  is  a  private  speculation,  which 
receives  a  fee  whenever  a  servant  obtains  a  situation,  its  proprietor 
naturally  aims  only  to  obtain  situations  for  servants  on  his  register, 
and  to  pocket  his  fee.  Let  any  person,  if  he  wishes  to  see  servant- 
girlism  rampant,  go  to  the  Soho  Bazaar,  and  interview  some  of  the 
samples  waiting  to  hire  themselves  out.  He  will  soon  find  that  he  is 
not  expected  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  girls,  but  that  the  girls 
will  put  him  through  a  series  of  searching  inquiries  respecting  himself, 
his  home,  and  all  connected  with  him. 

The  Montenegrin  women  (says  a  contemporary)  are  of  only  middle 
height,  with  weather-beaten  complexions,  and  a  melancholy  expres- 
sion in  their  faces.  The  elements  of  personal  beauty,  such  as  regular 
features  of  a  classical  cut,  eyes  of  a  singularly  attractive  blue  or  grey 
colour,  and  intelligent  countenances,  are  common  to  both  sexes ;  but 
whatever  good  looks  the  women  may  possess  in  youth,  they  lose  at  an 
early  age  under  a  life  of  exposure  and  toil.  The  cares  of  the  house- 
hold weigh  them  down,  obliged  as  they  are  to  bring  the  produce  of 
their  laborious  husbandry  to  the  sea  coast  for  sale,  and  carry  home  on 
their  backs,  over  steep  mountain  paths,  the  heavy  bundles  of  their 
purchases.  However,  in  spite  of  this  domestic  serfdom,  in  no  country 
is  the  honour  of  women  more/espected  than  in  the  Black  Mountains, 
and  nowhere  does  a  purer  standard  of  social  intercourse  prevail.     No 
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doubt  the  spread  of  education,  which  the  present  ruler.  Prince 
Nicholas,  earnestly  promotes,  in  combination  with  road  making-,  will 
in  time  remove  the  stain  from  the  Montenegrin  warrior,  of  degrading 
his  faithful  spouse  to  a  beast  of  burden. 

At  the  presentation  of  the  B.  A.  degree  to  Miss  Edgar,  at 
Auckland,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  Bishop  of  Auckland  said: — 
*'  I  salute  the  oldest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  youngest  Bachelor  of 
Arts  who  is  a  lady,  in  New  Zealand  or  the  British  Empire.  I  may 
say  that  I  myself  submitted  to  no  higher  intellectual  lest  for  other 
degrees  than  that  which  has  admitted  to  that  degree.  As  to  the 
value  of  the  degree  now  conferred  on  Miss  Edgar,  I  can  testify  that 
the  chairman  has  said  nothing  more  than  is  literally  true  when  he  said 
that  it  was  quite  as  good,  and  in  some  respects  more  valuable,  than 
an  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  conferred  by  Cambridge :  certainly  in  my 
time.  There  are  many  matters  in  connection  with  this  subject,  on 
which  this  community  might  be  congratulated.  The  admission  of  a 
lady  to  this  degree  is  the  triumph  of  a  great  principle.  Ladies  have 
sought  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  at  Edinburgh,  if  not  at  other 
universities,  and  have  been  refused.  Miss  Edgar  has  already  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Canterbury  Ladies'  College,  with  an  emolument 
of  £300  a  year." 
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Her  MqfeHy  the  Queen  wishes  Miss  FaithfuU  every  success  in  her 
laudable  undertaking^  hy  which  n^ew  branches  of  industry  are  open  to  the 
female  portion  of  her  suijects, — ^The  Times. 


Educationax  and  Industeial  Bureau,  117,  Praed  Street,  W. 


The  Professional  Registry  contains 
high-ckss  English  and  French  gover- 
nesees,  certificated  teachers,  translators, 
^lort-hand  clerks,  matrons  of  institutions, 
proof-readers,  otshiers,  book-keepers, 
seGretaiies,   china-painters,    law-writers. 

The  Industrial  Registry  contains 
maiuigers  of  houses  of  business,  composi- 
tors, saleswomen,  machinists,  ^ess- 
makers,  seamstresses,  hospital  nurses, 
tekgraphists,  counter- women,  hair  dress- 
ers, and  matrons  of  institutions,  prisons 
and  ships. 


Th£  Domestic  Registry  contains 
lady's  maids,  good  cooks,  superior  nurses, 
upper  and  lower  housemaids,  working 
housekeepers,  good-class  of  genei*al  ser- 
vants, respectable  widows  to  take  care  of 
chambers,  men  servants,  &c. 

Letters  of  inquiry  to  contain  stamped 
directed  envelopes. 

Office  hours  from  11  to  6  ;  Saturdays, 
10  to  1. 

Notice. — All  letters  to  be  addressed 
and  personal  application  to  be  made  to 
the  Lady  Manager,  and  NOT  to  Miss 
Faithfull. 


The  following  list  is  given  as  a  sample  of  the  various  employments  in  which 
women  are  engaged,  and  the  wages  they  can  earn : — 


Prudential  Assurance  Society,  62, 
Ludgate  Hill. — ^Applicants  must  be 
genUewomen  ;  salaries  commencing  at 
£32,  rising  £52  ;  hours  10  to  6.  No 
vacancies  cU  present. 

Peinteks*  Reader. — Usual  wages  30s. 
per  week.  Hours  10  to  7.  Considerable 
amount  of  general  knowledge  required. 
A  year's  tnaning  at  least. 

Bible- Women. — 12s.  6d.  per  week. 
HoorB,  five  to  six  per  day.  Saturday 
god  Sunday  free.  Must  be  of  the  work- 
ing class.  Mrs.  Ranyard,  13,  Hunter 
S^eet,  Brunswick  Square,  W.O. 

IjAW  Copying. — Serve  one  year.  Some- 
times with  premium.  May  earn  from 
£1  lOs,  to  £2  per  week,  at  12,  Portugal 
Street,  Linooln'^s-Inn. 

HospTTAL  Nurses. — Waeesfrom  £20 
to  £50;  probation  usually  one  year. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  Wardroper,  Nightingale 
Fund,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  ;  St.  John's  House,  8,  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  Mrs.  Lorenzo 
Tindall,  the  Home,  9,  Crescent,  Birming- 
ham. There  are  many  other  Training 
IiMtitttteflL 


Dispensers.— Serve  time  to  Chemist. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  59,  Queen 
Anne  Street,  W. 

Pharmacy. — Course,  five  months.  Fees 
for  two  classes,  £4  148.  6d.  Apply  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  W.C. 

National  Training  School  op  Cook- 
ery.— Trains  persons  to  instruct  in 
Cookery  in  Training  Schools,  Board 
Schools,  &c.  Aiso  to  become  lecturers 
and  public  instructors  in  the  provinces. 
Address,  Lady  Superintendent,  Exhibi- 
tion Road,  South  Kensington,  W. 

Post  Office. — Coimter  women  and 
returners.  Age  from  18  to  80.  Exa- 
mined in  writing  from  dictation,  and 
Arithmetic  (elementary).  Junior  Counts 
women  commence  at  14b.,  rising  to  178. 
per  week.  Next  class  18s.,  rising  to  24s. 
— eight  hours  per  day.  Must  reside 
within  easy  reach  of  office.  Returners, — 
wages  same,  hours  7  J.  Vacancies  always 
advertised. 

Short-Hand  and  Law  Copying  Clerks. 
— Salary  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  week  in 
a  lawyer's  office. 

Telsobaph.— Employed  atChief  Offic«y 
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St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  E.C.,  and  el8€>- 
where.  8b.  to  SOs.  per  week.  Superin- 
tending Clerks  £70,  rising  £200,  per 
annum. 

Matrons  Ain)  Tbaohbbs  for  Reforma- 
toriee,  Refuges,  Industrial  Schools.  Ap- 
ply to  Secretary  of  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  34,  Parliament  Street,  S.  W. 

Prison  Matrons. — Single  or  Widows: 
Age  23  to  86.  £36  rising  to  £60,  and 
uniform.  Apply  (taking  testimonuUs  of 
character)  to  Secretary,  office  of  Direc- 
tors, 45,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Ship  Matrons.  —Ages  from  30  to  45. 
The  British  Ladies*  Female  Emigrant 
Society  employs  matrons  for  emigrant 
ships  going  to  Australia.  Some  experi- 
ence in  management  of  young  women 
needed.  Paid  by  voyage.  £26  first 
voyage,  rising  £6  up  to  £40  with  £3G 
for  return  passage.  Apply  Secretary, 
23,  Fitzroy  Street. 

Lunatic  Asylum  Nurses.  —20  to  25, 
of  good  height.  Housework  and  plain 
sewmg.  Wages,  £15  per  annum,  rising 
to  £25.  Holiday  every  fortnight.  Hours, 
6  to  8.     Personal  application. 

BoOK-E^EPiNO. — Time  to  learn  accord- 
ing to  previous  knowledge.  Indoors 
from  £16  to  £30  per  annum.  Out  of 
house  lOs.  to  SOs.  per  week. 

Pbintinq. — Age  for  beginners  from 
13  to  16  ;  must  be  able  to  read  bad 
writing.  Paid  by  piece.  Average  wages 
after  training  from  12s.  to  25s.  per  week. 
Vacancy  for  one  at  the  ViAitoria  Press. 

Dressmakino. — In  good  houses  prem- 
ium from  £30  to  £60  ;  apprenticeships 
8  years  ;  one  year  as  improver ;  salary 
from  £20  to  £60 ;  day  workers  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  day. 

Hairdressing.— Salary  from  168.  to 
SOs,  per  week  out  of  house.  Employed 
in  ladies*  room  at  Douglas*,  Bond  Street ; 
and  Truefitt,  Burlington  Arcade,  &c. 

Book-Folding. — In  coimtry  serve  five 
or  seven  years.  No  premium.  Paid  by 
week.  Earn  from  16s.  to  £1.  In 
London,  learn  for  six  months. 

Female  School  op  Art,  43,  Queen's 
Square,  W.  C.  Superintendent,  Miss 
Louisa  Qann.  Instruction  in  all  branches 
of  art.  Two  sessions  of  five  months  each. 
Hours  10  to  3.  Fees  for  five  months 
£5  6s.  Queen's  Scholarship  of  £80  per 
annum,  tenable  for  one  or  two  years,  and 
other  studentships.    Pupils  may  compete 

{CtyrreapondenJU  must  enciose  a  stamped 


for  admission  to  Training  School  of 
Science  and  Art  Department  with 
salaries  of  from  6s.  to  158.  per  week. 

School  of  Art,  South  Kensington. 
— Two  sessioiii  of  6  months.  Fees,  £6 
per  session.  Hours,  10  to  3,  day  ; 
evening,  7  to  •.  Secretary,  Science  and 
Art  Departmnt  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Bdncation,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.  W. 

School  of  Art  Needlework. — 
Entrance  fee,  £6.  Something  remitted 
and  worked  out  by  the  pupil.  Candidate 
must  be  of  gentle  birth,  reside  in  London, 
and  work  eight  hours  per  diem,  at  school 
or  home,  31,  Sloane  Street,  W. 

China  PAianiNO.-— China  painters  at 
Minton's  (pottery  wory  earn  from  £80 
to  £170  per  annum.  ^Employed  also  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  elsewhere  in 
Stafibrdshire. 

Teacher  in  Eleiientart  Schools. — 
(Church  of  England.)  Apply  to  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  Train- 
ing Colleges  at  Brighton,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  Chkhester  (Bishop  Otter's), 
and  elsewhere. 

Teaching  xjhdsr  the  School  Board. 
—Obtain  New  Code  (1874)  price  2d.,  of 
Me8srs.Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,EaBt  Hard- 
ing Street,  Fleet  Street.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Croad,  Board  Clerk,  33,  New  Bridge  Street. 

Mission  Work. — In  connection  with 
Society  for  th«  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel)  Must  be  Church  of  England 
and  of  sound  health.  Salaries  varying 
according  to  circumstances.  Apply 
Hon.  Sec.,  Ladies'  Association,  S,P.O., 
20,  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Female  Mimion  to  the  Fallen. — 
£46  per  annum ;  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  week 
for  coals,  and  8b.  to  10s.  per  week  for 
every  case  in  house.  Apply  Secretary, 
34,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

DEAcoNESBBflb — The  London  Diocesan 
Deaconesses*  Institution,  60,  Burton 
Crescent,  W.C.,  and  12a,  Tavistock 
Crescent,  Westboume  Park  W.  Head 
Sister,  Mary  Field.  One  year  s  probation. 
Expected  to  go  for  at  least  five  years. 


Australian  Silk-Growers*  Depot,  7a 
Charles  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. — ^The 
Articles  for  Sale,  made  by  the  Ladies  at 
this  D^pdt,  consist  of  Gentlemen's  Socks 
from  78.  6d.  per  pair,  Ladies*  Stockings 
from  1  Os.6d.,N«cWe8,Clouds,&c., from  28. 
mvdopt  if  tkm/  require  an  antwer,] 
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Drifted   Apart. 


I  drop't  two  roses  in  a  streamlet, 

And  idly  watched  them  fall, 
And  wondered  if  the  band  that  held  them 

Would  prove  too  frail  and  small 
To  take  them  on  through  wind  and  weather, 
Linked,  as  they  were,  together. 

Still,  holding  hands,  they  floated  onward. 

Till  in  a  quiet  pool 
They  dropped,  and  waited  there  contented, 

Housed  in  a  grotto  cool ; 
The  ferns  drooped  o'er  them  gently  waving. 
Ripples  their  petals  laving. 

I  smiled  to  think  they  were  so  happy — 

Ah  me  !  too  near  the  edge 
They  wander*d,  and  a  swirling  eddy 

Whisked  them  to  the  sedge  ! 
They  clung,  they  trembled — torn  asunder. 
Where  will  they  now,  I  wonder  P 
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And  parted  so,  T  watched  them  floating, 

Mourning  severed  bands ; 
Backwards,  forward^,  eddying,  whirling. 

Still  striving  to  join  hands. 
Alas  !  they  could  not  cling  together — 
Alas  !  for  wind  and  weather  ! 

Drifting,  helpless,  parting  surely, 
Onw^ards  to  the  river. 

Outwards  to  the  pitiless  ocean- 
Lost  to  each  for  ever. 

Lost  like  love  not  duly  proven, 

Bands  too  lightly  woven. 

A.  B.  Le  Geyx. 
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CHAPTER     XV. 

GOOD   TIDINGS. 


Clarence  Harcourt  religiously  kept  the  word  he  had  pledged  himself 
tj,  never  again  to  let.  Mary  have  reason  to  complain  of  his  neglect,  and 
from  the  day  on  which  they  had  had  their  first  real  quarrel,  he  did 
not  touch  pen  nor  paper,  excepting  when  necessary,  in  order  to  write  a 
letter,  or  for  some  business  matter.  He  murmured  sometimes  a  little 
in  secret  over  what  was  a  great  deprivation  to  him,  but  he  said 
nothing  whatever  to  her  about  it.  It  was  the  greater  trial,  perhaf^s, 
in  that  this  sacrifice  of  his  own  tastes  and  wishes  did  not  suffice  to 
purchase  the  domestic  peace  he  longed  for.  Mary's  first  quarrel  with 
bim  was  by  no  means  the  last. 

He  was  invariably  forbearing,  seldom  reproving  her  for  her 
violence,  and  never  bearing  malice,  but  was  tender  and  kind  as  ever, 
when  the  woman  he  loved  came  smiling  back  to  him,  as  if  she  had  not 
io  lately  tortured  him  by  her  reproaches,  or  angered  him  with  her 
injustice. 

They  had  now  been  married  about  four  months ;  autumn  weather 
Had  set  in  ;  the  trees  had  lost  their  leaves,  although  the  mildness  of  a 
Devonshire  climate  allowed  the  gardens  to  blossom  and  be  gay  still 
*ith  late  summer  flowers. 

Mary  rode  out  with  her  husband,  or  drove  in  her  pony  phaeton 
f^aiiy,  and  no  one  seeing  them  so  constantly,  and  to  outsiders,  so 
happily  together,  could  have  guessed  how  hard  a   task  he  had  at 
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times  to  keep  her  in  a  good  humour.  The  servants  at  the  Priory  more 
than  hinted  that  their  '*  missus"  had  the  deviPs  own  temper,  and  re- 
counted many  highly  embellished  anecdotes  concerning  what  she  said 
and  did  when'*  on  the  rampage."  But  these  stories  were  circulated 
chiefly  by  the  women  amongst  their  kind,  so  that  only  a  few  of  them 
reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's  own  class. 

Sir  Robert  Carr  had  prolonged  his  stay  abroad  beyond  the  intended 
year  and  a  day,  and,  since  his  return  to  England,  had  been  spending 
the  shooting  season  with  his  uncle.  Lord  Hampshire. 

Lady  Lucy  was  also  away,  but  the  family  were  expected  at  Rock- 
lands  for  Christmas,  and  the  place  had  already  been  aired  and 
arranged  for  their  reception.  So  many  events  had  transpired,  so 
many  hopes  died  out,  and  wishes  proved  delusive,  since  Mary  had 
parted  from  Sir  Robert  Carr,  that  the  sixteen  months  gone  by  might 
have  been  a  century,  so  much  did  all  those  things  appear  to  her  now 
to  be  of  the  past.  She  heard  of  his  coming  back  without  emotion  of 
any  sort — with  an  apathetic  feeling  that  could  not  be  called  either 
pleasure  or  pain. 

Her  own  fate  was  sealed.  She  had  married,  and  her  marriage 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  her,  although  she  had  never  anticipated 
any  particular  happiness  from  it.  What  more  she  required  in  her 
husband  than  the  devoted  tenderness  he  bestowed  on  her,  she  could 
not  have  told  herself;  but  she  did  not  love  him  ;  she  had  never  loved 
him.  She  only  knew,  like  many  another  woman,  that  love  is  not  a 
matter  of  reason  or  conscientiousness,  that  it  is  given  (or  a  thorough 
feminine,  logical  reason,  "because"  it  is  given,  and  not  that  the 
recipient  is  worthy  or  has  any  special  claim  to  it.  But  although 
Mary's  marriage  had  not  satisfied  the  cravings  of  her  heart,  she  was 
too  honourably-minded  a  girl  to  allow  herself  to  dwell  upon  the 
memory  of  a  love  she  had  no  right  to  entertain.  In  pledging  herself 
to  Harcourt,  she  had  felt  that  she  gave  up  all  future  hope  of  being 
blessed  in  her  affections,  but  she  did  so  with  the  determination  of 
sacrificing  Sir  Robert  Carr  as  well  as  herself,  and  she  had  buried  all 
remembrance  of  him — treasured  still,  though  completely  out  of  sig-ht— 
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as  she  had  the  little  gold  locket  he  had  sent   her  as  a  marriage 

gift. 

Had  she  but  known  it,  her  fancy  for  the  handsome,  blond  gallant 
only  wanted  bringing  to  the  light  to  become  as  vivid  in  all  its  rainbow 
tints  as  ever ;  but  of  this  fact,  as  yet,  she  was  ignorant. 

Qarence  was  quite  excited  at  receiving  a  telegram  from  his  friend, 
which,  spite  of  the  stupid  mistakes  usually  found  in  such  missives, 
made  him  aware  that  at  some  day  or  other,  before  long,  he  might 
expect  to  see  him. 

Harcourt  had  now  no  feeling  of  jealousy  with  regard  to  him  ;  for 
Mary,  in  consenting  to  be  his  wife,  had  become  entitled  to  a  trust  on 
his  part  nothing  could  shake  or  remove.  He  had  thought  at  one 
time  that  she  and  his  friend  might  be  lovers,  and  would,  probably, 
be  married  to  each  other,  but  when  he  found  he  had  been  mistaken 
as  to  Sir  Robert's  feelings,  he  concluded  he  might  be  equally  at  fault 
with  regard  to  Mary's. 

As  his  wife,  his  honour  was  in  her  keeping,  and  Harcourt  was  not  a 
man,  once  having  trusted  a  woman,  to  insult  Ifer  afterwards  by  a 
doubt  of  her  worthiness. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  unmixed  pleasure  that — the  telegraphic  mes- 
sage in  his  hand — he  went'  to  communk^ate  the  good  tidings  to  Mary. 

"  I  have  news  for  you,"  he  said,  entering  the  blue  boudoir,  where 
the  white  satin  lady  generally  held  her  court  in  the  morning.  "  You 
remember  Carr ;  he  is  coming  home  at  once.  I  shall  be  quite  glad  to 
hear  his  genial  laugh,  and  see  his  handsome  face  again.  Why,  you 
and  he  were  great  allies  at  one  time ;  in  fact,  I  once  thought  you 
might  have  rewarded  his  devotion  by  marrying  him  instead  of  me." 

Mary  looked  up  from  her  drawing. 

**  Is  Sir  Robert  coming  back,  do  you  say  ?  What  a  while  it  seems 
since  I  saw  him  last,"  she  said  ;  and  then  her  mind  wandered  off  to 
that  hot  summer's  afternoon  when  her  head  had  reeled  with  the 
variety  and  confusion  of  her  feelings,  when  she  heard  voices  speaking 
without  understanding  what  they  said,  and  all  things  appeared  passing 
away  6x>m  her  with  the  presence  of  her  lover. 
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"Are  you  not  pleased?"  asked  Clarence,  seeing-  Mary  continued 
the  employment  he  bad  inte^^upted  v\  ithout  speaking. 

'*  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  again,  I  suppose,  but  I  really  have 
scarcely  had  time  yet  to  think  about  it,"  answered  she. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  been  delighted.  Catr  is  such  a 
charming  companion,  and  I  fear  you  must  often  find  a  grave  fellow 
like  myself  dull  company. **     Harcourt  kissed  her  affectionately. 

He  rather  hoped  she  would  return  his  caress  and  contradict  his 
assertion  of  duiness,  but  she  only  sighed  softly.  Soft  as  was  that  sigh, 
however,  it  was  heard  and  echoed  by  her  husband. 

**  Will  you  ride  to-day  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'I  suppose  so  ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  here."  But  she  spoke 
as  if  she  cared  very  little  whether  she  went  out  or  whether  she 
remained  at  home. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  over  to  Rocklands  ?  Lady  Lucy  arrived 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  we  shall  find  out  from  her  when  Carr 
is  expected.  I  cannot  make  out  anything  from  his  telegram,  except 
that  he  intends  to  coffie  some  day  or  other." 

*'  No,  I  had  rather  not,"  began  Mary.  Then,  correcting  herself, 
she  said,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  will  go.  I  ought  to  call  on  Lady  Lucy,  and, 
as  you  say,  we  may  find  out  when  Sir  Robert  will  be  here." 

She  looked  radiant  as  she  leapt  lightly  into  her  saddle  by  the  aid 
of  Harcourt's  hand.  And,  perhaps,  a  more  graceful  or  better  suited 
pair  than  those  two  presented,  could  not  have  been  met  with  in  the 
country. 

Cheery,  happy  little  Miss  Gum,  watching  them  from  her  tiny 
garden,  as  they  rode  up  the  hill,  gave  a  sigh  as  she  thought  that  her 
own  days  for  love  and  courtship  were  over  long  ago. 

*'  Pretty  creature,"  she  remarked  to  old  Jackson,  who  was  on  a  job 
for  the  day — alluding  to  Mrs.  Harcourt — '*  how  bright  she  seems. 
Ah,  wein  I  thjnk  every  one  is  the  richer  for  having  a  husband  to  care 
for.  I  hear  you  are  going  to  be  married,"  she  added,  laughing.  "  Is 
t  true,  Jackson  ?  " 

"  Morried  1  '*  replied  the  gardener.     '*  Wull,      doant  know  as  I 
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be  going  to  be  raorried,  but  I  courty  a  bit,  as  the  maid  were 
willin'."  And  he  stumped  away  to  put  a  final  stop  upon  further 
discussion  of  so  delicate  an  affair. 

"What  is  the  joke?"  cried  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge;  "you  are  always  laughing,  Miss  Gum/'  and  the  spinster, 
glancing  up  as  well  as  the  broad  brim  of  her  enormous  garden  hat 
would  allow  her,  saw  Mr.  Weise,  the  curate,  standing  near. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Frank,  will  you? "  she  said,  "and  have  half-an-hour's 
friendly  chat.    You  know  there  is  nothing  I  enjoy  like  a  good  gossip." 

"I  have  not  time,"  he  replied,  *'or  I  would,  willingly.  The 
sudden  cold  weather  has  increased  all  the  parish  ailments  to  such  an 
extent,  that  I  have  to  be  on  duty  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Warwick  also  is  very  ill  with  bronchitis,  which  leaves  me  single 
handed." 

"  Well,  he  has  a  careful  nurse  in  Mrs.  Carstairs,"  returned  Miss 
Gum ;  "  I  would  go  myself  and  offer  to  do  anything,  if  I  did  not  fear 
getting  roy  nose  bitten  off  for  my  pains." 

"\frs.  Carstairs  pays  all  you  ladies  a  great  compliment,  I  consider," 
said  Mr.  Weise,  **  in  being  so  afraid  of  your  approaching  the  rector. 
Miss  Henrietta  Twig  has  called  there  twice  already  this  morning, 
without  being  admitted." 

"  She  !  "  replied  Miss  Gum,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  '  Ah,  well  I 
she  may  go  there  with  an  object,  you  know,  of  which  no  one  could 
suspect  an  old  woman  like  me.  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Frank,  that  is  all 
time  wasted.  Mr.  Warwick  will  never  marry  now.  Mrs.  Carstairs 
would  not  think  of  allowing  him  to  do  so." 

The  curate  laughed — 

**  I  think  you  have  about  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,"  he  said. 

"And  your  sister — pretty  Miss  Rosamond— do  you  expect  her  soon 
to  pay  you  a  visit  ?  " 

"  Not  just  yet — for  she  is  about  to  take  a  situation  with  a  lady- 
Mrs.  Arboure,  and  I  trust  she  may  remain  there.  It  all  appears  to 
be  very  comfortable  and  nice  ;  she  will  have  the  care  of  three  little 
girls  only,  and  goes  there  next  week." 
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**  And  where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"  At  a  boarding-house  near  Russell  Square,  just  for  the  short  period 
that  must  intervene  between  her  leaving  her  last  place  and  taking  this. 
I  have  known  the  people  for  years,  they  are  quite  respectable,  and  I 
feel  Rosamond  is  quite  safe  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Champ." 

"Then  you  won't  come  in,  not  for  a  few  moments  only  ? '*  said 
Miss  Gum. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  had  rather  not — some  other  day — good- 
bye."    And  the  curate  went  on  his  way  to  his  parish  work. 

"A  most  worthy  young  man,"  was  Miss  Gum's  mental  ejaculation, 
aSy  with  rapid  strides,  the  athletic  figure  of  Frank  Weise  disappeared 
down  the  hill.  "  He  deserves  to  be  made  a  bishop  at  the  very 
least." 

Then  she  gathered  up  her  gardening  gloves  and  basket,  and  went 
,  fii.'dooH>  for  the  afternoon  was  getting  chilly,  and  called  to  Alethea 
to  coine  and  take  off  her  overshoes. 

Frank  Weise  had — with  his  sister  Rosamond — been  left  orphaned  at 
an  e^rly  age.  His  uncle  John,  who  was  also  his  godfother,  having 
educated  him  at  his  own  expense,  had  finally  sent  him  to  college, 
where  he  took  his  degree.  But  with  Rosamond  it  had  not  fared  so 
well,  since  her  education — a  matter  of  small  amount  to  any  one — had 
been  of  less  consequence  to  herself,  so  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  she 
was  about  as  ignorant  as  a  girl  well  could  be  who  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  governess  to  other  people's  children. 

Both  these  young  persons  had  for  some  years  past  been  obliged  to 
earn  their  own  living,  and  each  resembled  the  other  as  ^  as  personal 
appearance  went,  in  the  possession  of  unimpaired  animal  health,  spirits, 
and  a  gay,  cheerful  temperament. 

But  here  all  likeness  ceased.  Frank  had  an  amount  of  conscientious- 
ness Rosamond  was  entirely  devoid  of,  and  the  two  natures  were  in 
reality  no  nearer  akin  than  gold  is  to  pinchbeck.  Frank  was  unselfish 
without  being  awat  e  of  it,  whilst  his  sister,  octopus-like,  devoured  all 
with  which  she  came  in  contact,  flattering  herself  at  the  same  time  that 
she  was  the  most  self-denying  of  God's  creatures.    She  was  a  woman 
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who  cared  nothing  for  any  disagreeableness  she  brought  on  others, 
provided  it  did  not  affect  her  own  comfort ;  and  whilst  her  brother 
would  have  gone  without  his  dinner  in  order  that  she  might  be  satisfied, 
Rosamond  would  have  eaten  it  and  seen  him  go  hungry,  with  a  placid 
smile  of  perfect  contentment  on  her  face. 

Her  beauty,  of  a  fair,  lazy,  unintellectual  kind,  was  undeniable ;  her 
hair  golden,  her  eyes  blue,  and  her  figure  good.  But  her  beauty  was 
essentially  that  of  youth,  not  such  as  to  improve  with  the  years  that 
would  add  flesh  to  her  already  well  rounded  limbs,  or  deepen  the  rose 
tint  on  her  cheek. 

She  was  quite  aware  of  this,  and  knowing  that  the  only  marketable 
thing  she  possessed  was  her  personal  appearance,  centred  what  little 
brains  nature  had  given  her  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
secure  to  herself,  through  its  medium,  a  good  establishment  in  life. 

She  hated  her  vocation  of  teaching  as  much  as  she  was  unfittcjlfor 
ity  and  dec^red  she  was  born  to  have  a  carriage,  because  she^<^e^estQd[<;; 
walking,"  for  our  Rosamond  was  not  more  logical  than  she  was  i^teK. 
lectual.  At  the  present  moment  she  was  residing  under  the  f^teriog 
care  of  Mrs.  Champ,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Miss  Weise,  an  introduction 
will  take  place  in  its  proper  time. 

The  Harcourts  found  Lady  Lucy  Carr  at  home,  she  having  jusT^' 
come  in  from  paying  a  visit  to  her  fowl-house,  as  they  pulled  up  their 
horses  at  the  door. 

She  was  always  sociable  and  pleasant  in  manner,  and  Clarence  was 
an  especial  favourite  of  hers. 

"So  you  have  come  to  inquire  after  my  truant  boy,  I  suppose? " 
she  said,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over ;  "  has  he  not  telegraphed 
to  you?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Harcourt ;  "  but  all  I  can  make  out  is  that  he  is 
comings  not  when." 

**  To-morrow,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  answered  Lady  Lucy.  "  Dear 
child !  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  him  with  me  again.  You  must  let 
him  have  the  run  of  the  Priory,  and  make  yourself  very  agreeable  to 
him,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Mary,  '*  in  order  that  he  may  remain  quietly 
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at  home  ;  for  his  poor  old  mother  has  no  attractions  left  to  keep  him  at 
her  apron  string  as  she  would  wish.  Clarence,  I  depend  on  both  you 
and  Mrs.  Harcourt  to  be  very  kind  to  my  Robert.*' 

*'  I  am  delighted  at  the  idea  of  his  return/'  replied  Clarence  ; 
"  selfishly,  I  fear,  for  I  love  his  society,  and  it  will  be  so  nice  for  Mary 
to  have  a  companion  of  her  own  age." 

**  How  complimentary  your  husband  is  to  himself,"  said  Lady  Lucy. 
"  Have  you  not  yet  allowed  him  to  find  out  that  he  is  more  agreeable 
than  most  men  ?  " 

Harcourt  glanced  at  his  wife,  for  if  his  society  was  pleasant  to  her, 
she  kept  the  knowledge  so  thoroughly  to  herself,  as  to  make  him  doubt 
his  own  power  at  times  to  do  anything  acceptable  to  her. 

"  Old  married  people  like  ourselves,"  he  answered,  smiling,  **  are 
past  paying  each  other  compliments.     Are  we  not,  Mary  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  ;  *'  I  suppose  it  would  sound  very  silly, 
but  I  never  believe  in  any  one  saying  they  do  not  like  receiving  com- 
pliments. It  is  only,  I  fancy,  that  people  are  so  in  love  with  themselves, 
that  they  accept  pretty  speeches  as  gospel  truth,  and  so  affect  only  to 
like  it  in  its  native  simplicity,  never  thinking  she  lies  all  the  while  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well." 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  Lady  Lucy;  *' hear  this  new  Solomon  come 
to  judgment.  When  did  you  discover  the  worthlessness  of  compliments, 
Mrs.  Harcourt  ?  " 

**  At  the  same  time  that  I  discovered  the  worthlessness  of  most 
things,  I  believe,"  said  Mary,  in  such  a  smiling,  careless  way,  that  any 
one  would  have  thought  her  meaning  was  as  light  as  her  manner. 

**  Does  Clarence  come  under  the  head  of  *  most  things  ? '  "  asked  my 
lady. 

"I  think  it  his  turn  now  to  be  catechised,"  laughed  Mary ;  *'  I  am 
afraid  of  saying  anything  to  compromise  myself,  and  shall  therefore 
take  refuge  in  silence." 

Lady  Lucy  Carr  and  her  son  were  very  fond  and  proud  of  one 
another,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  spoiled  child,  and  she  had  helped  to 
spoil  him.     The  result  of  which  system  of  education  was  that  they 
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squabbled  on  every  available  occasion,  until  their  bickering  was  a 
habit,  and  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  their  friends  as  the  natural 
and  indispensable  consequence  of  their  meeting.  The  disagreements 
were  so  trivial  and  on  the  surface,  whilst  the  devotion  to  each  other 
so  real  and  apparent,  that  Lady  Lucy  and  Sir  Robert  Carr's  quarrels 
had  long  passed  as  jokes  among  their  acquaintances. 

He  had  inherited  his  mother's  blond  beauty,  for  she  was  of  the 
aristocratic  Saxon  type,  with  a  high  nose  and  rather  prominent  blue 
eyes — fair,  tall,  and  majestic ;  a  sensible  women,  though  not  dis- 
agreeably clever,  one  whom  people  could  admire,  without  being 
jealous  of,  and  before  whom  they  might  offer  an  opinion  undeterred  by 
any  feeling  of  deficiency. 

Lady  Lucy's  one  wish  was  to  see  her  petted  darling  married  to  her 
niece.  Lady  Gwendoline  Devereux — "  then,  but  not  before,"  she  was 
wont  to  say,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep  in  peace." 

But  when  he  was  away  she  only  remembered  he  was  her  idol,  and 
longed  for  bis  presence  again.  Robert  was  perfection  until  he 
appeared,  when  his  faults  were  magnified  into  follies,  and  his  careless- 
ness into  crime.  She  reversed  the  usual  order  of  the  proverb,  for 
with  her  the  absent  was  always  right 

**  I  intend  to  be  very  happy  this  Christmas,"  said  she ;  "  happy  in 
a  quiet,  domestic,  old-fashioned  way.  I  have  made  my  brother 
promise  to  come  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  us,  and  his  young  people 
will  make  the  house  gay  and  cheerful." 

Mary  could  hardly  help  smiHng  when  she  thought  of  the  two 
Ladies  Devereux,  with  their  grave,  pale  faces,  their  studied  movements, 
and  their  monotonous  voices,  adding  anything  to  the  gaiety  of  a 
bouse. 

"You  must  come  and  help  to  entertain  us  all,"  continued  Lady 
Lucy  ;  "  Robert  is  always  the  life  of  every  party,  so  that  we  need  not 
be  dull.  By-the.bye,  I  hear  we  have  a  rival  landholder  come  into  the 
neighbourhood — a  Mr.  Dawson.     Who  is  he  ?  and  what  is  he  like  ?  " 

"He  is  very  like  a  grocer  without  his  shop,"  returned  Mary, 
laughing,  **  and  that  is  what  I  hear  he  is.     I  should  think  you  would 
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find  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson^  however,  quite  a  kindred  spirit.  Lady 
Lucy." 

"  Is  she  nice  then,  and  with  such  a  husband  ?  Poor  thing !  a 
marriage  for  money,  I  suppose.'* 

**  Mary  is  joking,"  said  Harcourt,  '*  the  two  appear  to  be  well 
matched,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  They  are  vulgar  and  rich,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  inclined  to  be  pushing  on  the  strength  of  it.  I  believe  Mr. 
Dawson  has  already  bought  all  the  land  that  was  in  the  market  by 
old  Blinker's  death,  and  if  so,  he  must  have  a  very  fine  property." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  so,"  cried  Lady  Lucy;  "why,  there  is 
only  the  high  road  between  it  and  the  Rocklands  estate ;  we  shall  be 
close  neighbours— almost  in  each  other's  arms.  How  exceedingly 
annoying!  We  must  behave  civilly  to  the  man,  or  he  may  be  aggres- 
sive,     I  must  tell  Robert  this." 

''I  do  not  fancy  Carr  will  take  the  matter  to  heart,  half  as 
much  as  you  do,"  replied  Clarence ;  "  and  he  i«  such  an  admirer  of 
the  fair  sex,  that  perhaps  he  may  become  enslaved  by  the  full-blown 
charms  of  Mrs  Dawson." 

**  Do  not  be  so  dreadful,  Mr.  Harcourt.  Robert  is  wild  and  care- 
less, but  he  has  all  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  and  would  never 
display  such  bad  taste,  I  am  sure,  as  to  admire  any  woman,  however 
beautiful,  beneath  him  in  rank." 

"  Well,  that  she  decidedly  is,"  returned  Mary,  **  not  only  vulgar, 
but  vulgar  in  such  a  large  quantity.     Tall,  and  stout,  and  red-faced." 

"My  dear,  let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  Lady  Lucy,  pretending 
to  be  horrified.     "  When  will  you  come  and  dine  with  us  ? " 

A  day  being  named,  the  Harcourts'  horses  were  ordered,  and  they 
took  their  leave.  The  afternoon  was  closing  in,  for  they  had  remained 
some  time  chatting  with  Lady  Lucy,  so  that  as  they  went  clattering 
along  the  Milston  High  Street,  most  of  the  houses  were  closed  for  the 
night,  and  lights  appeared  in  the  windows. 

They  met  no  single  person  on  their  homeward  way,  excepting 
Miss  Henrietta  Twig,  who  was  returning  from  another  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  see  Mr.  Warwick.     She  was  going  home  in  a  very  dis- 
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apFK)inted  frame  of  mind,  for  she  had  spent  much  thought  and  time  in 
endeavouring  to  see  the  rector,  and,  in  her  last  ineffectual  attempt, 
had  carried  two  fresh  eggs  in  a  basket  with  her. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Warwick,  this  evening?  "  she  said  to  Mrs.  Carstairs, 
who  had  opened  the  door  looking  very  grim,  **  I  have  brought  a  little 
trifle,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  if  he  knew  our  hens  had  laid  them,  he 
might  be  persuaded  to  take  one,"  and  she  held  out  the  basket. 

Mrs.  Carstairs'  face  never  relaxed  a  muscle  as  she  took  it,  and 
replied — 

"  Mr.  Warwick  has  every  attention,  miss,  and  I  should  not  consider 
as  I  was  doing  my  dooly,  if  he  wanted  for  any  think.  He  has  had 
two  eggs  beat  up  in  wine  already  to-day." 

*'  Oh  !  of  course,"  returned  Henrietta ;  **  I  know  you  would  take 
every  care  of  him,  and  that  you  have  eggs,  but  then  these  are 
different,  and  the  rector  may  quite  depend  on  them." 

Mrs.  Carstairs,  who  prided  herself  upon  her  poultry  yard,  gave  an 
audible  snifif. 

*'  But  you  have  not  told  me  how  your  master  is  yet,"  continued 
Miss  Twig. 

**He's  much  the  same,  thank  you — rather  stronger  Dr.  Parry, 
says,  who  saw  him  as  it  might  be  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Mrs. 
Carstairs. 

Henrietta  clasped  her  hands — 

"  Thank  God  !  "  she  ejaculated  piously.  "  May  I  not  see  him  for 
five  minutes  only?     It  might  be  a  comfort  to  him." 

"You  can't  see  him,  miss,  that's  decided,"  returned  the  house- 
keeper, with  determination,  *'  for  I  will  not  allow  him  to  talk  to  any- 
one, exciting  hisself  until  his  cough  is  terriMe  bad." 

•*  I  will  not  excite  him,  dear  Mrs.  Carstairs,"  said  Henrietta,  "  I 
will  do  exactly  as  you  tell  me,  and  leave  directly  he  is  tired.  I  think 
a  little  visit  might  amuse  him."  Mrs.  Carstairs  meanwhile  appeared 
to  be  looking  out  beyond  where  Miss  Twig  stood,  at  the  sea  or  sky, 
or  something,  so  that  when  she  spoke,  it  was  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
the  last  remark.    *'Well,  I  must  bid  ^ou  fi:ood  night,  miss  ;  my  master 
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will  be  wanting  of  me,  and  I  can't  stand  talking  here  any  longer." 
And  she  prepared  to  go  and  shut  the  door  on  Miss  Twig. 

*'  Stop  one  moment,  Mrs.  Carstairs ;  will  you  let  me  have  my 
basket  back  again,  please  ?  "  said  Henrietta. 

The  housekeeper  assented,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  eggs.  **  Here,  Lizzie/*  she  said  to  a  girl,  "  take  this 
rubbige,  and  give  Miss  Twig  back  her  old  basket.  Bother  her  and 
her  eggs  !  Who  wants  *em,  Td  like  to  know  ?  And,  Lizzie,  if  she 
tries  to  come  inside,  do  you  just  slam  the  door  in  her  face.  Poor 
master,**  continued  Mrs.  Carstairs  to  herself,  *'  if  I  did  not  send  *em 
all  packing,  these  old  maids  would  eat  him  up  alive,  one  or  other 
of  *em.*' 

Lizzie  having  delivered  the  empty  basket  to  Miss  Henrietta  Twig, 
through  a  chink  in  the  door,  as  if  she  feared  a  forcible  entrance  on  the . 
part  of  that  lady — should   she  open  it  wide — it  was  after-  the  re- 
possession of  her  property  that  she  was  sadly  leaving  the  rectory 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  met  her  at  the  gates. 

"  How  is  the  rector  ?  *'  asked  Clarence  ;  "  1  hope  better.** 

**  A  little  improvement  since  the  morning,  thank  you,**  replied  Miss 
Twig,  as  if  his  health  were  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  herself, 
**  I  hope  he  is  a  little  less  feverish  to-night.  We  are  not  nearly  so 
anxious  as  we  were,**  and  she  made  a  sweeping  bow  as  she  passed  on. 

**  Poor  old  gentleman,'*  was  Harcourt*s  remark  ;  **  he  seems 
getting  very  feeble.** 

*'Is  Miss  Henrietta  Twig  setting  her  cap  at  him  ?  **  asked  Mary. 

"  1  hardly  know,*'  said  Clarence ;  **  she  is  quite  capable  of  doing 
so  if  she  thought  the  game  worth  the  candle  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Warwick's  life  a  very  good  one.  He  has  aged  much  during  the 
last  year." 

CHAPTER  XVL 

MR.    DAWSON   FALLS    INTO    A   TRAP. 

Mr.  Montgomerie  Dawson's  riches  and  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Dawson's 
insolence  soon  became  fruitful  subjects  of  conversation,  for  like  many 
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another  risen  from  the  ranks,  he  despised  the  class  from  which  he  had 
sprung,  and  tried  by  ignoring  the  fact  himself  to  make  others  forget 
that  he  had  once  belonged  to  it.  He  was  very  particular  about  being 
treated  with  *'  proper  respect  "  by  his  inferiors,  and  exacted  an  amount 
of  deference  no  well-born  man  would  have  thought  of  demanding. 
There  are  no  people  so  quick  to  detect  the  absence  of  a  bearing  that 
can  only  accompany  those  educated  from  childhood,  as  the  lower 
classes,  and  all  Mr.  Dawson's  fine  peacock  feathers  could  not  conceal 
from  them  the  form  of  the  original  vulgar  bird. 

He  had  bought  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milston,  so  that  as  owner  of  large  property  he  had  attained  a  certain 
position  in  the  county,  but  amongst  those  who  should  have  been  his 
equals  he  was  both  disliked ^and  ridiculed.  He  had  quite  recently,  in 
right  of  his  possessions,  been  elected  a  magistrate,  a  distinction  he  was 
most  eager  to  enjoy,  and  in  this  capacity  had  already  made  many 
enemies,  for  verifying  the  old  proverb  of  "  new  brooms  sweep  clean," 
he  \\as  more  strict  in  his  verdicts  than  any  one  of  his  brothers  on  the 
bench.  Mr  Montgomerie  Dawson  detested  what  he  called  "  common 
people,"  and  made  no  allowance  for  faults  of  circumstances.  He  was, 
therefore,  hard  upon  poachers  and  trespassers,  and  spoke  loudly  on 
the  subject  of  the  **  protection  of  property." 

His  two  greatest  enemies  were  Sergeant  Peters,  late  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  Farmer  Gibbs,  whose  favourite  manure  heap  Mr. 
Dawson  had  indicted  as  a  nuisance,  and  obliged  him  to  remove  at 
some  considerable  loss  to  himself 

The  sergeant's  case  was  still  more  grievous.  This  gentleman, 
whose  residence  in  the  peaceful  hamlet  of  Milston  was  owing  to  his 
being  instructor  of  musketry  in  the  R.  A.  V.  Ccmpany  stationed  there, 
was  generally  considered,  and  with  some  justice,  a  **  ne'er-do-well," 
and  shone  more  in  his  character  of  soldier  than  citizen. 

Sergfeant  Peters  kept  a  suspicious-looking  lurcher  dog,  and  was  not 
himself  above  suspicion,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  takirfg  long  walks  on 
Sunday  mornings  in  preference  to  attending  Divine  service,  and  Pinny, 
the  policeman,  had  seen  him  on  these  occasions  with  a  gun  over  his 
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shoulder.  It  was  hinted  that  poaching  was  the  favourite  sport  of  this 
gallant  son  of  Mars,  so  that  Mr.  Dawson,  in  his  character  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  had  summoned  him,  and  in  default  of  his  being  able  to 
prove  his  having  shot  a  rabbit,  had  fined  him  for  trespassing  on  his 
land.  Mr.  Montgomerie  Dawson  was  not  liked  by  any  one,  but  he 
was  hated  by  the  sergeant,  who  in  speaking  of  him  to  his  captain, 
declared  he  had  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  him  '*  smelt  the 
apron." 

This  was  in  allusion  to  the  well-known  fact  of  Mr.  Dawson's  late 
connection  with  a  grocer's  shop. 

The  Captain  of  the  R.  A.  V.  company,  no  less  a  person  than  Dr. 
Parry  himself,  might  be  considered  about  the  most  important  officer  in 
the  parish  of  Milston,  since  he  had  ushered  half  its  inhabitants  into  this 
world,  and  helped  as  many  out  again.  He  combined  the  varied 
positions  of  doctor,  churchwarden,  and  Captain  of  Volunteers,  and 
was  equally  distinguished  in  each.  Dr.  Parry  had  spoken  seriously  to 
Peters  about  the  wrong-doing  of  his  absenting  himself  from  church, 
even  if  he  had  only  gone,  as  he  said,  for  a  stroll ;  more  especially  as 
he  had  led  young  Gallop,  one  of  the  bandsmen,  into  the  same  scrape, 
merely  from  being  found  in  his  company. 

*'  You  should  go  to  church,  my  man,'*  added  his  superior  officer, 
"and  set  a  good  example  to  others." 

Frank  Weise,  the  curate,  had  also  been  *'  down  upon  "  the  sergeant 
with  a  little  good  advice,  so  that  he  had  caught  it  on  all  sides. 

'*  A  regular  storm  in  a  teacup,"  as  he  afterwards  remarked  to 
Gallop;  but  the  matter  had  made  too  much  stir  altogether  to  be 
forgotten  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Dawson  had  been  so  short  a  time  a  land-owner,  that  he  did 
not  know  his  own  fields  when  he  saw  them  ;  but,  anxious  to  imitate  the 
habits  and  manners  of  other  country  gentlemen,  he  determined  to  go 
out  shooting.  With  this  view,  he  desired  that  a  man  might  be 
engaged  as  beater,  with  whom  he  set  off  on  his  expedition,  quite  un- 
conscious that  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  cousin  to  the  bandsman  he 
had  had  up  for  poaching. 
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Mr.  Dawson  was  walking  along,  through  some  turnips  of  his  own, 
that  bordered  the  Exeter  Road,  now  and  then  popping  at  a  partridge 
or  hare,  which  he  invariably  missed,  when  Bragg,  pointing  to  a  field 
adjacent,  said,  as  he  opened  the  gate — 

"  I  think  this  a  likely  place  for  a  rabbit,  sir." 

Mr.  Montgomerie  Dawson  fell  into  the  trap ;  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  his  own  property  to  say  where  the  boundary  line  lay, 
axxl  turnips  and  swedes,  mangolds  and  meadoWs,  were  all  much  alike 
to  his  unaccustomed  eye.  The  place  they  had  entered  into  was  a 
patch  of  furze  and  sandy  hill,  just  the  spot  for  a  rabbit's  burrow,  and, 
before  many  minutes,  one  rose  under  his  feet.  Mr.  Dawson  raised 
his  gun,  fired,  and  missed.  He  was  still  watching  bunny's  white  scut 
gradually  disappearing  in  the  distance  by  a  series  of  random  leaps 
and  bounds,  when  he  heard  a  noise  behind  him,  and  turning,  con- 
fionted  Sergeant  Peters,  who  had,  until  now,  been  lying  perdu  in  a 
ditch  near. 

At  the  same  moment  Farmer  Gibbs,  who,  but  for  his  inflamed  and 
angry  red  face,  might  have  been  a  spirit,  so  silent  and  sudden  was  his 
advent,  rose  from  out  of  a  neighbouring  hedge,  and  began  at  once 
to  abuse  and  threaten  Mr.  Dawson — 

**  What  d'ye  mean  by  coming  trapesing  on  my  land,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  It's  a  trespass,  I  tell'ee.  Blowed  if  I  don't  have  'ee  up  for 
poaching.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  man  trapesing  and  tres- 
passing on  your  land,  leaving  o*  gates  open,  and  letting  o'  cattle  in 
to  spile  the  crops,  and  cut  up  the  medders  ? " 

Mr.  Dawson  felt  bewildered,  for  he  had  no  conception  but  what  he 
was  on  his  own  property.  He  looked  at  Bragg  for  explanation,  but 
that  worthy  appeared  to  be  busy  digging  up  a  thistle  with  the  end  of  the 
stick  he  carried,  so  he  turned  to  the  irate  farmer  and  said,  haughtily— 

''  I  supposed  I  was  on  my  own  land.  I  have  no  wish  to  trespass  on 
yours;  you  need  not  make  an  ass  of  yourself." 

'*  Ass  o'  myself,  indeed ! "  returned  Gibbs.  "  Ass  yourself.  Who's 
the  ass  now,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I  see  you  shoot  at  that  ee'r 
rabbit,  and  I  aint  a-going  to  provide  you  your  dinners,  darned  if  I 
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am  !  I'll  summons  you  for  this  as  sure  as — sure  as  my  name  is 
Willum  Gibbs,  see  if  I  don't  I     Ass,  indeed  !  " 

Mr.  Montgomerie  Dawson  was  preparing  to  turn  away^  after  paying 
the  farmer  the  delicate  compliment  of  calling  him  an  ass,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  latter*s  **  retort  courteous." 

He  stopped,  therefore,  half  way  between  the  belligerents,  and  said — 

**  You  had  better  stop  this  insolence,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you. 
You  are  two  rascally  scoundrels,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  as 
a  magistrate  £md  county  gentleman,  I  shall  find  the  means  of  punishing 
you  for  your  conduct.'* 

**  Gentleman ! "  sneered  the  handsome  sergeant. 

"Yes,  a  gentleman,"  returned  Mr.  Dawson,  angrily;  "it  seems 
you  do  not  know  one  when  you  see  him." 

**  Do  I  see  one  now,  sir,  if  you  please  ? "  answered  the  man, 
touching  his  cap  with  mock  humility. 

"This  is  insufiferable  !  **  gasped  Mr.  Dawson.  "Let  me  through 
that  gate  at  once,  fellows,  or  you  shall  suffer  for  it." 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  the  burly  Gibbs,  standing  in  front  of  it.  "  Not 
so  fast.  Mister  Mongomerry  Dawson  ;  you  don't  go  out  o'  this  field  o* 
mine  until  I  have  given  you  a  bito'  my  mind.  You're  a  hupstart,  that's 
what  you  are,  and  you  think  to  come  riding  roughshod  over  people 
born  and  bred  in  this  here  parish  o*  respectable  fathers,  without  saying 
so  much  as  by  your  leave.  Now,  you  did  a  dirty  thing  by  me,  along 
o*  my  muck  heap,  such  a  thing  as  no  real  gentleman  would  have 
demeaned  hisself  to  do.  And  you  did  a  nasty  dirty  thing  again,  along 
o'  Peters  here,  who  is  no  more  of  a  poacher,  and  less  than  you  are 
yourself." 

**  Will  you  let  me  pass  or  no  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Dawson,  angrily. 

"  Bide  a  bit,  and  then  you  shall  go,  and  welcome,  seeing  I  prefers 
your  room  to  your  company.  Now  what  I  say  is  this :  you  indicted  my 
muck  heap  as  a  nuisance,  and  you  summonsed  Peters,  here,  for  trespass. 
Now,  as  there's  a  heaven  above  me,  I'll  both  indict  and  summons  you 
for  trapesing  on  my  land,  and  shooting  at  my  rabbits ;  and  to  begin 
with,  I  think  I'll  take  away  your  gun." 
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"You'd  better  try,"  answered  Mr.  Dawson,  whose  blood  beings 
up,  looked  dangerous. 

Gibbs  evidently  thought  he  had  better  not ;  but  although  he  put  a 
restraint  upon  his  hands,  he  put  none  upon  his  tongue. 

"  Now  jest  you  clear  out  o'  this  as  fast  as  ever  you  can,"  continued 
he.  "OflF  with  you  from  my  land,  or  Til  be  blowed  if  I  don't  find 
some  means  to  make  you."  And  the  farmer  held  the  gate  wide  open 
whilst  he  flourii>hed  a  pitchfork  in  a  menacing  style. 

"You  shall  repent  of  this — both  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Dawson,  as  he  gladly 
quitted  the  scene  of  his  misadventure,  inwardly  vowing  never  again  to 
shoulder  a  gun  until  he  knew  his  own  land  from  that  of  his  neighbours. 

Farmer  Gibbs,  whose  whole  appearance  seemed  to  threaten  an 
explosion,  followed  Mr.  Dawson's  retreating  figure  with  loud  threats 
and  execrations,  and  it  was  not  until  he — with  the  traitor  Bragg — was 
well  out  ef  sight,  that  he  stopped  swearing  at  him.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  sergeant  with  a  wink  of  his  eye,  aftd  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Grin  it  him  that  time  pretty  strong,  eh  ?  "  he  said,  as  the  two  went 
off  together  to  have  a  cup  of  cider. 

It  happened  shortly  after  this  to  be  the  night  of  the  Fifth  of 
November,  when  Pinny  had  been  instructed  to  keep  strict  guard  lest 
the  f)eace  of  Her  Majesty's  liege  subjects  should  be  disturbed,  or 
then*  lives  endangered  by  the  letting  off  of  squibs  and  crackers  by 
the  little  boys,  or  the  making  of  bonfires  and  burning  of  Guys  by 
children  of  a  larger  growth. 

The  afternoon  had  passed  off  without  disturbance,  and  there  was 
every  anticipation  of  perfect  security,  when  Miss  Gum's  maid  ran  to 
tell  the  policeman  that  some  one  was  letting  off  fireworks  in  the  lower 
sea  lane,  so  that  many  of  the  quietly  disposed  inhabitants  were  afraid 
to  pass  that  way. 

Alethea  was  still  in  progress  of  communicating  this  intelligence, 
when  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard  coming  from  the  same  direction. 

*'  My  goodness  me  I  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  "  how  a  gun  do  just  make 
me  cream  all  over; ''  as,  clasping  Pinny  by  the  arm,  she  clung  to  him 
for  support. 
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"Leave go,  my  girl,"  he  said,  shaking  her  oflf;  "I  must  put  a  stop 
to  this ;  I  can't  allow  ill-disposed  parties  to  be  letting  off  of  firearms 
and  frightening  the  public.  Leave  go,  my  girl."  And  Pinny  released 
himself  from  the  clinging  hands  of  Alethea,  and  trotted  off  as  fast  as 
his  legs  would  allow  him  towards  the  lower  sea  lane. 

Arrived  there,  he  found  all  dark,  the  place  deserted,  and  but  for  a 
smell  of  gunpowder,  nothing  to  show  that  any  one  had  lately  been 
there.  Then  Pinny  having  walked  round  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
almshouses,  and  peered  into  a  pigstye,  was  about  to  return  to  the 
High  Street,  when  he  heard  a  gun  fired  off  from  the  top  of  the  village. 
Having  decided  that  the  shortest  way  to  reach  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  would  be  to  go  straight  up  the  lane  and  hill,  rather  than 
along  the  beach,  and  by  the  upper  lane,  he  adopted  this  route, 
although  by  doing  so  he  had  to  run  up  the  hill,  a  proceeding  most 
antagonistic  to  his  comfort,  seeing  he  was  a  stout  man. 

Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  however,  by  dint  of  great  exertion, 
he  gained  the  spot  where  he  expected  to  find  the  rioters,  but  only  to 
be  disappointed ;  there  was  a  scuffling  of  feet,  a  shout  or  two,  the 
noise  of  people  running  away,  but  only  the  vacant  place  where  they 
had  been. 

Pinny  took  off  his  liat  to  wipe  his  heated  brow  ;  he  was  very  angry, 
and  quite  out  of  breath  ;  but  he  had  hardly  replaced  his  head  gear,  or 
paused  to  consider,  when  another  report  was  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
upper  lane,  and  the  unhappy  policeman  had  to  start  in  pursuit  again. 

Nothing  daunted,  he  flew  along  the  path  leading  to  the  sea,  to 
arrive — as  before — ^just  too  late,  to  find,  as  before,  empty  space. 

This  species  of  guerrilla  warfare  went  on  until  late  at  night,  until, 
in  fact,  the  men  were  tired  of  firing,  and  long  after  the  policeman  had 
given  up  all  attempt  at  capturing  them,  and  had  sought  refuge  in  his 
little  cottage,  exhausted  and  weary. 

*'Well,  to  be  sure,  what  a  rioting  there  has  been  this  evening," 
said  Mrs.  Pinny,  ''  I  never  remember  the  like — you  must  have  had 
a  hard  time  of  it.     Have  you  took  up  any  ?  " 

'*Took  up,"  answered  the  policeman,  who  felt  quite  crestfallen  at 
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his  want  of  success,  ^*  no,  I  could  not  get  anigh  any  one  of  the  lot ; 
they  was  oflf,  as  quick  as  their  own  shot,  afore  I  could  catch  'em,  but 
I  know  very  well  who  the  parties  is  who  has  outraged  the  law,  and 
could  lay  my  hand  on  them  to-morrow." 

^*  La  I  you  don't  mean  to  say  so.  And  who  do  you  think  done 
it? "asked  his  wife. 

"  As  sure  as  I'm  speaking  to  you,  Betsey,  and  that  I'm  now  sotting 
in  this  here  chair,  the  parties  is  no  other  than  that  Peters — the 
owdaciousest  vagabone  as  ever  were.  Mr.  Mungo-merry  Dawson 
promised  me  five  shillings  if  I  could  apprehend  him  on  any  offence — 
and  I  should  have  apprehended  him  to. night  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Pinny,  if  I  could  only  have  laid  my  hand  upon  him.  But  he's  that 
artful — ugh  !  and  slippery  as  any  heel." 

"Well,  you  do  seem  tired  and  blown,"  returned  Mrs.  Pinny,  with 
much  sympathy  in  her  tone,  seeing  her  husband  continued  to  wipe  his 
feice  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  to  blow  and  wheeze,  and  show 
other  sigfns  of  being  completely  done  up.  "  Suppose  you  were  to  have 
your  little  bit  of  supper  and  a  glass  of  something  hot,  and  go  to  bed. 
You'll  not  turn  out  again  to-night,  surely  ?  " 

"Not  if  I  knows  it,"  replied  Pinny  ;  '^  I  never  was  more  thoroughly 
tired  or  disappointed  in  my  life ;  "  for  the  policeman  prided  himself  on 
the  discipline  he  maintained  in  Milston,  and  was  sorely  put  out  that 
his  authority  should  have  been  outraged,  and  his  dignity  set  at 
defiance  as  it  had  been  that  evening. 

The  first  thing  next  day,  he  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Montgomerie 
Dawson,  who  after  the  late  affair  with  Farmer  Gibbs  and  the  ^rgeant, 
and  the  abuse  he  had  received,  did  not  like  to  appear  personally 
against  either  of  them;  he  therefore  deputed  Pinny  to  go  to  Mr. 
Harcourt,  to  get  a  summons  out  against  Peters  for  unlawfully  using 
firearms,  by  which  the  j)eace  and  safety  of  others  was  jeopardised. 

Clarence  was  idling  in  the  blue  boudoir  by  the  side  of  his  wife, 
when  Jenks,  his  man  servant,  came  to  inform  him  he  was  wanted, 

*' Who  wants  me?  "  asked  Harcourt. 

''  Well,  sir,  I  should  not  like  to  say  for  certain,  as  I  have  not  seen 
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him  myself,  but  the  boy  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Pinny,  the  police-constable 
who  was  inquiring-  for  you ;  still  it  might  be  some  one  else." 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  get  a  straightforward  answer  out  of  Mr. 
Jenks ;  he  seemed  always  afraid  of  compromising  his  character  for 
veracity  by  telling  the  truth,  and  invariably  went  round  and  about  the 
subject  with  such  a  wonderful  circumlocution  as  never  permitted  him 
to  say  that  white  was  white,  or  black,  black. 

**  Show  Pinny  into  the  library,"  said  Harcourt,  "  and  tell  him  I  will 
be  with  him  directly.     Is  the  fire  lighted  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  replied  the  cautious  Jenks ;  "  I  desired  Mary 
Jane  to  put  a  light  to  it  more  than  an  hour  ago,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  she  has  done  so ;  I  will  see,  liowever,  sir." 

*^  What  o'clock  is  it?  my  watch  has  stopped  agair." 

•'  I  believe  it  is  about  ten,  sir,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  for 
certain,  as  it  might  be  five  minutes  past,  or  even  wanting  a  few  to  the 
hour ;  I  should  not  like  to  mis-inform  you,  sir,  lest  you  should  blame 
me  afterwards,  but  I  should  say  it  was  just  on  the  stroke  often." 

On  going  to  him,  Harcourt  found  the  policeman  standing  up  near 
the  door  of  the  library,  stiff  and  erect,  as  if  in  a  witness-box,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  a  red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  stuffed  into  the 
crown  of  it. 

Pinny  touched  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger,  in  answer  to 
Clarence's "  good  morning,"  but  waited  to  be  addressed  before 
speaking. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  ?"  said  Harcourt,  seating  himself;  *^  what  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  " 

**  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,"  replied  the  policeman,  ^'  but  I  come 
to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  warrant  out  against  that  fellow,  Peters." 

*^The  sergeant — why,  what  has  he  done?  " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Pinny,  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  approaching  the 
table  a  few  steps,  that  he  might  be  the  better  heard,  ^*  you  see  as 
Peters  have  been  a  firing  off  a  gun,  and  breaking  the  peace." 

"  Poaching  again  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,  not  exactly  poaching,  so  to  speak,  but  firing  off  of  a  gun 
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with  malicious  intent.  It  were  only  last  night  that  he  kept  me  a 
running'  backards  and  forrards  for  hours  arter  him,  till  I  was  that 
blown,  I  were  not  fit  to  stand,  I  do  assure  you,  sir." 

"In  honour  of  Guy  Fawkes,  I  suppose,"  said  Harcourt,  laughing. 
"  Well,  I  think  we  may  allow  a  little  licence  at  such  a  time  as  that, 
Pinny ;  one  cannot  well  prevent  squibs  and  crackers  being  let  off,  and 
after  all,  there  is  no  great  harm  done." 

"  But  this  were  a  gun,  sir,  Peters  let  off.  An  unlawful  using  of  fire- 
arms." 

''  I  really  hardly  like  to  issue  a  summons  against  any  man  for  so 
trivial  a  feiult,"  returned  Clarence.  "  The  gun  hurt  no  one,  did  it  ?  and 
was  only  fired  off  in  joke  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  it  might  have  wounded  or  killed  some  one 
that* $  how  we  take  it.  It  might  have  injured  some  party  or  parties, 
and  Mr.  Mungo-merry  Dawson,  as  a  magistrate,  thinks  as  Peters 
ought  to  be  apprehended  for  breaking  of  the  peace." 

"Then  let  Mr.  Dawson  give  the  warrant  himself,"  said  Harcourt, 
impatiently.     "  Did  you  see  Peters  fire  off  the  gun  ?  " 

"Well,  no,  sir ;  he's  by  far  too  artful.  I  heard  the  report  frequent, 
but  when  I  got  to  the  place,  there  was  no  one  there.  But  I  could  swear 
to  Peters  being  of  the  number  that  run  away." 

"  Had  any  of  the  others  guns  ? " 

"  Not  as  I  knows  of,  sir." 

"  Did  you  see  a  gun  in  the  sergeant's  hand,  after  the  report  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  I  see  him  at  all." 

"  Then,  if  you  did  not  see  Peters  fire,  or  see  him  at  all,  how  can  you 
prove  that  he  \%  the  offender  %  " 

"  Why,  of  course  he  is,"  answered  Pinny,  virtuously  indignant  that 
his  proofs  should  admit  of  doubt ;  "  for  he  is  the  only  man  here  who 
knows  how  to  fire  off  a  gun,  so  to  speak.  The  others,  they  invariably 
leave  their  ramrods  in,  and  fire  them  off  along  with  the  charge.  Of 
course,  it  were  the  sergeant  as  did  it." 

"  You  may  be  convinced  in  your  own  mind.  Pinny,  that  Peters  is  the 
(^fender,  and  so  may  I,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  my  issuing 
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a  warrant  against  him,  or  for  your  taking  him  up,  and  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  Mr.  Dawson  owes  the  man  a  grudge, 
and  wishes  to  retaliate,  let  him  summon  him  himself.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  there  should  be  this  ill-feeling  between  persons  living 
in  the  same  parish,  and  Peters  is  a  wild  sort  of  fellow,  who  will  only 
be  made  worse  by  unnecessary  strictness.  I  think  the  whole  matter 
had  best  be  allowed  to  drop."  And  Clarence  rose  from  his  seat  to  show 
the  policeman  that  he  considered  the  interview  ended. 

'*  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Pinny,  bowing,  as  he  left  the  room,  for 
Mr.  Harcourt's  speech  admitted  of  no  further  argument.  But  the 
protector  of  the  law  went  away  sorrowful  at  heart,  for  he  felt  that 
although  he  had  brought  all  his  diplomacy  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
he  had  failed  in  it,  as  well  as  lost  the  promised  five  shillings. 

*'  It's  no  go,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  on  his  return  from  the  Priory. 
"  Mr.  Harcourt  can't  see  as  Peters  is  the  man,  when  it  is  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  my  face." 

'^  Why  in  course  it  is,"  replied  the  dame,  **  who  else  should  it  be,  I 
^hould  like  to  know  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Harcourt,  as  a  magistrate  and  a 
gentleman,  will  tell  us  who  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  used  every  argument  I  could  think  of  in  reason,"  said  Pinny, 
''  but  he  was  just  as  obstinate  as  could  be.  It's  my  opinion  as  Mr. 
Harcourt  favours  Peters,  just  because  he's  a  handsome  fellow,  and  up- 
right as  a  ramrod.  Well,  anyhow,  it's  *  good-bye  '  to  my  five  shillings 
from  Mr.  Mungo-merry  Dawson." 

"  And  a  shame,  I  say,  if  he  doesn't  give  it  ye,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pinny, 
"  for  I'm  sure  you've  worked  heird  enough  for  it." 

"  What  is  all  this  I  hear  about  Peters,  and  his  having  tried  to  shoot 
Miss  Gum's  maid  ? "  said  Miss  Twig,  entering  the  cottage,  upon  which 
'*  Police  Station  "  appeared  in  black  letters  on  a  white  board.  "  Did 
he  wound  her  ?  " 

**No,  miss,  no  one  was  hurt,"  replied  the  policeman ;  "  not  but  what 
there  is  no  saying  what  might  have  took  place,  had  I  not  been 
continual,  so  to  speak,- a-running  after  them  all.  Whew!  I  am 
quite  hot  still  from  follerin'  of  them  about." 
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"  But  he  intended  to  hurt  her,  did  he  not  ?  As  mamaa  observed  at 
once,  these  soldiers  are  all  alike,  a  nasty,  bloodthirsty  lot.  I  am 
sure  our  lives  are  scarcely  safe  with  them,  and  they  always  seem  to 
shoot  their  sweethearts  first,"  said  Miss  Twig,  with  a  shudder. 

Even  Pinny's  stolid  face  relaxed  into  a  smile  when  he  thought  of 
the  ancient  Miss  Sarah  Twig  being  shot  at  in  a  fit  of  jealousy. 

"Then  you  can  assure  me,"  she  continued,  ''that  no  blood  was 
shed." 

"  No,  miss,  only  a  few  squibs  and  crackers  was  let  off.  Of  course, 
we  must  allow  a  little  licence  at  such  a  time.  Fifth  of  November, 
mbs,  we  must  not  be  too  strict;  "  for  having  lost  all  chance  of  gaining 
his  five  shillings  by  apprehending  Sergeant  Peters,  Pinny  thought  it 
as  well  to  take  an  airy  view  of  the  whole  affair,  and  err  on  the  side 
of  mercy  rather  than  justice. 

"  I  feel  quite  relieved,  I  am  sure,'*  said  Miss  Sarah,  as  she  tripped 
along,  stumbling  in  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  too  undecided  even  to  fall 
down.  **  I  was  very  much  agitated  by  what  I  heard,  and  mamaa 
will  be  so  pleased  to  hear  she  was  mistaken.  Good  day,  Mr.  Pinny, 
good-day,"  and  the  lady  hurried  off  to  carry  the  news  to  her  family, 
that  Miss  Gum's  maid  had  not  been  shot,  not  even  wounded,  or 
fired  at. 


CHAPTER    XVn. 

THE    XESTING. 


Tm  Ditton  Meadows  lay  between  the  lodge  gates  of  the  Priory  and 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  were  a  favourite  resort  at  all  times 
fiw  those  who  liked  gathering  primroses  and  blackberries,  or  simply  a 
rural  walk  with  a  carpet  of  grass  under  their  feet,  and  a  purling 
stream  at  hand.  Here,  not  only  were  wild  flowers  to  be  found 
growing  in  the  maddest  luxuriance  of  clinging  tendril  and  drooping 
spay,  but  the  view  of  the  hills  around,  patched  here  and  (here  with 
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orchards,  a  mass  of  delicate  pink  in  springs,  and  rich  ripe  fruit  in 
autumn,  presented  an  ever  changing  picture. 

From  the  Ditton  Meadows  also  might  be  seen  the  sea,  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  or  sullen  under  the  influence  of  a  cloudy  sky,  ever  changing 
in  chameleon.like  beauty  with  the  atmosphere,  as  if  sympathising  with 
all  its  moods,  and  feeling  alike  its  gaiety  or  its  gloom. 

It  was  a  bright,  mild  day  in  November — for  such  meteorological 
miracles  do  happen  in  Devonshire — that  Harcourt  and  Mary,  having 
just  climbed  the  first  stile,  were  about  to  proceed  on  a  walk — with 
Ditton  as  their  destination — when  they  heard  a  shout  behind  them, 
whilst  a  voice  called  to  them  to  stop. 

Such  a  flood  of  recollection  surged  over  Mary,  as  she  recognised 
the  ringing  tones  she  had  listened  to  last  nearly  a  year  and  a-half 
ago,  that,  instead  of  turning  to  greet  the  owner  of  them,  she  stood 
quite  still,  paralysed  by  feelings  she  never  dreamed  she  should  ex- 
perience again. 

Harcourt  met  the  warm  grasp  of  his  friend's  hand,  only  seeing  in 
the  beaming  face  of  Sir  Robert  the  reflection  of  the  pleasure  he 
himself  derived  from  the  meeting. 

"  Mary,  dear,"  he  said,  still  holding  Carr  captive,  and  dragging 
him  towards  the  place  where  she  stood  as  if  rooted  to  it,  ''give 
Robert  as  warm  a  welcome  as  he  deserves,  and  tell  him  how  we  have 
both  longed  for  his  return." 

Mary,  presenting  her  hand,  coldly  expressed  her  gratification  at 
seeing  him  again ;  but  there  was  no  smile  on  her  face,  so  that  her 
words  appeared  insincere. 

Sir  Robert  Carr  looked  a  little  disappointed ;  he  had  run  up  to 
them  so  full  of  life  and  eagerness,  that  her  behaviour  acted  as  a 
check  on  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  chill. 

"  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you  again,"  said  Harcourt,  trying,  by 
his  own  warmth  of  manner,  to  neutralise  his  wife's  evident  coldness. 
"  You  are  come  prepared  to  stay,  of  course.  Shall  we  go  back  ? 
Did  you  walk  ?  " 

**  No,  I  rode  over,"  replied  the  baronet ;  *'  besides,  I  cannot  think 
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of  spoiling  your  walk.     I  will  go  with  you ;  I  shall  enjoy  a  stroll  in 
the  old  meadows." 
"  Have  you  put  up  your  horse  ?  '* 

"  I  took  that  liberty,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  thinking  I  was  not  likely 
to  be  sent  home  again  at  once." 

Still,  all  this  while,  Mary  did  not  speak,  but  remained  pale  and 
silent  beside  her  husband.  Harcourt  was  annoyed  at  her  conduct, 
and  Sir  Robert  began  to  fancy  he  had  inopportunely  broken  in  upon 
their  tete-h-ieie. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  which  Clarence  was  the  first  to 
break. 

"  We  were  on  our  way  to  Ditton,"  he  said.     "  Do  you   really 
prefer  walking,  Carr,  or  would  you  rather  we  went  home  and  had  a 
chat  until  dinner  time  ?  '* 
Sir  Robert  glanced  at  Mary. 

"Mrs.  Harcourt  must  decide.  I  am  at  her  orders,  but  I  hardly 
think  I  can  stay  the  evening.  I  ought  not  to  leave  my  mother  alone 
at  so  early  a  stage  of  my  return." 

Mary  felt  herself  obliged  to  reply.  She  also  knew,  by  intuition, 
that  his  hesitation  about  dining  with  them  arose  solely  from  the  fact 
that  she,  as  mistress  of  the  house,  had  not  added  her  solicitations  to 
those  of  her  husband,  so  she  graciously^  bowed  her  pretty  head 
towards  him,  and  said — 

**  I  should  hTce  to  continue  our  walk,  but  only  on  condition  that  you 
remain  to  dinner  with  us  ;  otherwise,  I  shall  feel  myself  obliged,  in 
common  courtesy,  to  go  back  with  you  to  the  house.'* 

Sir  Robert,  who  had  'only  waited  to  be  asked,  now  smiled  and 
consented,  looking  very  handsome  all  the  time. 

"  And  where  have  you  been  all  this  long  while  ?  "  asked  Mary,  to 
whose  cheek  the  colour,  like  that  of  a  wintry  rose,  died  out  of  sight 
for  a  moment  by  emotion,  had  now  returned  ;  "  we  expect  grand 
accounts  of  your  doings." 

"  Where  have  I  not  been,  you  should  rather  ask,  Mrs.  Harcourt," 
replied  Sir  Robert ;    '^  up  mountains,  down  into  valleys,  round  and 
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about,  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Be  very  careful  in  your 
geography  for  the  future,  lest  I  catch  you  tripping,  and  astonish  you 
by  the  extent  of  my  information." 

"  Whatever  line  you  go  in  for,  pray  do  not  let  it  be  that  of  a 
pedant,"  laughed  Mary,  whose  first  feeling  of  surprise  over  at  the 
sudden  meeting  with  her  old  lover,  was  now  gay  and  careless  as  ever 
in  manner. 

Harcourt's  eyes  were  full  of  pride  as  he  watched  her  graceful  form 
and  actions. 

*^  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  we  might  do  such  a  foolish  thing  as 
marry?"  he  said  to  Sir  Robert. 

**  Do  not  imagine  all  people  are  such  moles  as  lovers,"  replied  Carr, 
glancing  meaningly  at  Mary,  who,  however,  instead  of  returning  his 
look  with  the  shy  conscious  happiness  of  a  bride,  appeared  as  if  the 
allusion  displeased  her,  for  she  remembered  every  word  of  their  con- 
versation on  this  subject  the  day  they  had  parted,  and  the  advice  she 
had  then  repudiated  with  indignation  and  scorn. 

"  If  Mrs.  Harcourt  ever  confesses  to  you,  mon  cher,  she  will  tell  you 
that  one  person,  at  least,  was  not  quite  blind  to  your  good  taste." 

*'  Why,  Mary,"  said  her  husband,  "  you  never  told  me  this.  Were 
you  two,  then,  whom  I  thought  entirely  occupied  in  admiring  each 
other,  weighing  my  talents  all  the  while  ?  " 

**  I  believe  Sir  Robert  did  once  make  some  silly  joke  about  you, 
Clarence,  but  as  I  had  no  idea  of  anything  then,  I  forgot  it  entirely." 
And  the  white  satin  lady  looked  supremely  indifferent. 

''  When  do  you  expect  your  cousins  at  Rocklands  ?  "  asked  she, 
evidently  not  relishing  the  subject  of  herself  and  Harcourt. 

"  When  ?  by  Jove,  I  do  not  know  I  I  ought  to  know,  though,  for 
my  mother  only  told  me  last  night.  Before  Christmas,  I  suppose ;  I 
hope  you  intend  to  come  and  stay  also.  It  will  be  awfully  slow  with 
only  my  uncle  and  the  girls." 

**  Is  not  Lady  Hampshire  expected  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  although  she  might  count  for  two  if  one  went  by  size, 
she  is  not  worth  much  as  regards  liveliness.     Ton  my  honour !  I  think 
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my  respected  Aunt  Alicia  about  the  heaviest  woman — take  her  all  in 
all — going." 

"  You  should  ask  my  cousins  to  help  you  if  you  want  to  get  up  any- 
thing unusually  dissipated/'  said  Mary, ''  for  they  are,  without  excep- 
tion, the  cleverest  and  most  good-natured  girls  I  ever  met.  You  should 
see  them  act.  We  all  tell  Ethel  she  has  missed  her  vocation  in  not 
being  on  the  boards  of  a  London  theatre." 

"  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  the  Misses  Ebury  are 
so  very  clever,  and  so  sharp,  that  I  am  rather  afraid  of  them.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  stupid  fellow  like  myself  to  parry  their  thrusts. 
Their  tongues  are  keen  and  pointed  as  swords.  But  that  reminds  me 
that  I  must  call  immediately  at  the  Park.  Of  course,  I  came  first  to 
see  you,  but  after  rrus  intimest  mes  conncdssances  demand  my  best 
attention." 

•'Your  travelling  has  not  rubbed  off  any  of  your  constitutional 
gallantry,"  remarked  Clarence ;  his  grave  face  lighting  up  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  blond  beauty  of  the  younger  man. 

"  You  flatter  me,"  he  answered,  gaily ;  "  but  tell  me  the  truth,  dear 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  am  I  improved  ?  All  my  friends  seem  to  grow  in 
grace  as  time  goes  on.  I  seldom  receive  a  letter  from  home  but  that 
I  hear  that  some  one  or  other  fortunate  crearture  is  ^  very  much 
improved.'  As  for  Mary  and  Gwenny — especially  Gwenny — if  I 
may  believe  my  mother,  they  improve  so  frequently  and  rapidly,  that 
the  wonder  is  how  there  is  room  for  any  increase  in  excellence.  I  live 
in  fear  of  learning  that  they  have  turned  the  balance,  and  gone  back- 
ward like  crabs,  or  become  altogether  too  good  for  this  wicked 
world." 

**  Then,  under  the 'circumstances,"  said  Mary,  with  a  mischievous 
smile,  *'  you  will  be  relieved  when  I  tell  you  1  do  not  think  you  at  all 
improved." 

**  You  are  very  cruel — but  Clarence  does — so  I  do  not  care.  You 
ought  to  be  of  one  mind,  if  you  are  not." 

**  Then  we  seldom  are,"  replied  Mary,  shortly. 

''  Hush,  I  will   not  listen  to  treason ;  and  he  looks  so  happy  I " 
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added  Sir  Robert  sentimentally.  *'  I  wish  I  were  in  his  place  ;  but  I 
do  not  suppose  any  one  will  ever  have  compassion  on  me.  Perhaps 
my  cousin  Gwenny,  when  she  is  an  old  maid,  and  I  want  a  nurse. 
That  is,  if  the  constant  improvement  has  not  developed  a  pair  of  wing's 
by  that  time,  and  sent  her  fluttering  upwards." 

Mary  made  no  answer.  Sir  Robert  Carr's  jokes  on  the  subject  of 
his  marriage  wounded  her ;  he  talked  so  lightly  of  what  had  once  been 
such  a  serious  question  to  her,  and  she  would  not  force  herself  to  laugh 
at  what  made  her  more  inclined  to  weep. . 

**  My  cousin  Milly  is  engaged,"  said  Mary,  abruptly,  "  to  a  second 
son  of  Lord  Rivieres,  a  charming  person,  and  altogether  a  very  nice 
match.  Aunt  Letitia  is  as  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid 
of  her  daughter  as  most  mothers  would  be  sorry.  This  is  a  queer 
world,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  but  I  really  thought,  as  a  rule, 
fashionable  mothers  were  generally  an/ious  to  get  rid  of  their 
daughters,  particularly  when  the  recipient  was — a  charming  person,  a 
nice  match — and  with  the  possible  chance  of  being  a  peer  as  well." 

'*  Milly  is  very  young,  and  she  will  have  to  go  out  to  India  with  her 
husband;  besides,  although  he  is  well  born,  and  all  that,  he  is  not 
rich  ;  and  if  I  were  a  mother,"  said  Mary,  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
"1  would  not  trust  my  girls  to  take  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
married  life  upon  them,  and  have  their  wings  clipped  almost  before 
they  have  learnt  the  use  of  them  ;  "  and  she  sighed. 

**  I  think  you  have  grown  graver  since  we  parted  "  said  Sir  Robert, 
"whilst  I  am  as  thoughtless  as  ever.  My  mother  lectured  me  so 
dreadfully  last  night,  that  after  listening  for  two  hours  by  the  clock 
to  her  warnings,  1  began  to  feel  older,  and  had  to  go  to  the  glass  to 
be  sure  my  hair  was  not  turning  grey.  Dear  mammy  !  she  scolds  me 
as  if  I  were  a  child,  and  talks  of  me  as  if  I  were  a  weathercock, 
when  all  the  while  I  am  very  matter  of  fact.     Do  you  not  think  so?  " 

Mary  was  not  prepared  with  an  answer;  she  remembered  how 
entirely  she  had  mistaken  him  before,  and  did  not  care  now  to  discover 
the  moving  spi  ing  of  his  actions. 
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"Tell  me  the  truth,"  he  went  on,  "am  I  wanting  in  solidity?  ** 

Mary  looked  at  her  husband. 

"  Tell  him,  Clarence,  your  opinion,  it  will  serve  for  mine  also,  since 
he  has  determined  we  can  have  but  one  between  us/* 

'*  Solidity  r*  repeated  Harcourt, "  yes,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  about 
as  solid  as  this,"  and  he  hit  the  head  of  a  full  blown  thistle  off,  so  that 
the  down  was  scattered  lightly  by  the  breeze. 

"  I  will  never  speak  to  either  of  you  again,"  was  Sir  Robert's  reply, 
as  he  pretended  to  turn  away  from  his  companions  in  much  anger. 

**  The  blackberries  are  gone,  and  the  primroses  not  yet  come,  and 
we  cannot  go  a  Maying  in  November !  '*  exclaimed  Mary,  with  a  sigh. 
"  AJi,  well,  when  will  spring  and  the  violets  come  back  again  ?  " 

And  she  thought,  as  she  said  it,  that  the  flowers  had  all  withered  for 
her,  as  with  Ophelia,  when  her  father  died. 

"  How  you  would  enjoy  the  spring  in  Italy,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  you  who 
have  such  a  passion  for  flowers.  During  the  early  months  they  are  in 
SQch  profusion  that  one  hardly  takes  the  trouble  to  gather  them.  But 
they  fade  as  quickly  as  they  blossom.  My  requirements  are  modest ; 
I  am  content  with  a  single  flower  for  my  button.hole.  Could  you  not 
find  me  one  now  ?  " 

"  Here  is  a  very  handsome  briar,'-  replied  Mary,  trying  to  pluck 
one  t)ut  of  the  hedge,  whereby  she  was  caught  by  her  veil,  and  held 
fast  in  a  close  embrace. 

Sir  Robert  ran  to  disengage  her. 

"You  are  rightly  punished,"  he  said,  "caught  in  your  own  trap; 
you  thought  to  give  me  the  ugly  prickly  bramble,  and  now  it  has  torn 
your  very  best  lace  veil." 

"  It  is  only  imitation,"  was  Mary's  careless  answer ;  "  and  Clarence 
shall  go  and  buy  me  another  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 

Mary  was  a  good  walker ;  not  one  of  your  prancing  young  ladies, 
who  can  keep  step  with  a  practised  pedestrian,  and  boast  of  their  ten 
or  twenty  miles  stridden  over  in  a  day ;  but  she  stepped  lightly  and 
firmly,  with  the  strong  elastic  spring  of  a  thoroughbred,  so  that  her 
progress  was  graceful  and  dignified  at  the  same  time. 
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"Are  we  not  tiring  you  ?  "  said  Sir  Robert  to  her,  when  they  had 
arrived  at  the  last  gate  in  the  fields,  and  must  take  the  high  road  if 
they  wished  to  go  on  any  further. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  answered,  brighdy ;  and  in  fact  she  had 
never  felt  less  fatigued,  for  her  first  emotion  at  meeting  over,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  gleam  of  the  old  days  of  her  girlish  life  before  her  marriage, 
had  dawned  on  her,  walking  side  by  side  with  Sir  Robert  Carr.  She 
was  thinking  of  this  when  Harcourt,  who  had  lingered  a  moment 
behind  to  watch  the  setting  sun,  came  on,  and  placed  himself  between 
them,  saying  gaily,  "  I  am  going  to  divide  you  two." 

'*  As  you  have  already  done,"  Mary's  heart  answered. 

"  And  to  tell  you,  moreover,"  he  continued,  "  that  if  we  linger  any 
longer  amidst  these  pastoral  scenes,  our  dinner  will  be  overcooked  or 
cold.     Prose  or  poetry — which  shall  it  be  ?     Shall  we  toss  up  ? " 

•  "  Be  it  so,"  answered  Sir  Robert ;  "  heads,  we  go  home  to  dinner, 
tails,  we  don't  stay  here  to  let  it  get  spoilt.     Heads !  " 

^*  Heads  it  is,"  said  Harcourt ;  "  Madame,  we  follow  you."  And 
they  all  turned  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Mary  was  not  long  changing  her  dress.  She  came  down  fi-om  her 
toilette  bright  and  excited,  and  conscious  of  an  interest  in  the  mere 
business  of  eating  and  drinking,  she  had  not  experienced  for  months 
past.  She  did  not  attempt  to  analyse  her  feelings,  it  was  sufficient  for 
her  that  spring  seemed  to  have  suddenly  burst  upon  her  life,  and  the 
petals  of  her  mind  to  have  expanded  under  the  genial  glance  of  her 
lover,  as  a  flower  might  do  in  the  glowing  rays  of  the  sun. 

She  was  not  an  unscrupulous  flirting  woman,  ready  to  affirm  that 
Fate^-or  her  own  weak  will — having  united  her  to  a  man  she  did  not 
love,  she  might  with  impunity  indulge  in  a  less  legitimate  fancy.  She 
had  not  thought  upon  the  subject  at  all,  and  would  probably,  had  she 
guessed  the  truth,  have  been  horrified  at  the  enormity  of  her  sin ;  but  at 
present  she  did  not  know  that  the  transformation  from  an  uninterested 
existence  to  one  full  of  life  and  excitement,  was  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  man  with  whom  her  whole  being  sympathised. 

Had  Clarence  been  able  to  g£un  her  affection  during  the  few  months 
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of  their  marriage,  she  might  have  become  a  true  and  tender  wife  to 
him.  but  there  was  something  in  his  gravity  repellant  to  her  mirth- 
loving  nature,  something  in  his  despondent  character  antagonistic  to 
the  sunshine  and  hopefulness  of  hers. 

Sir  Robert  Carr's  genial  good-humour  and  light-heartedness  suited 
her  far  better ;  she  could  not  appreciate  the  depth  of  Harcourt's  ten- 
derness, and  his  slavish  deference  to  all  her  wishes  wearied  her. 

Mary  was  like  a  harp  from  which  the  master's  hand  could  draw  the 
loveliest  melody,  whilst  one  less  skilled  only  brought  out  jangling  dis- 
cord. She  had,  as  it  were,  two  separate  phases  of  being;  some  feelings 
so  deep  as  seldom  to  appear  ;  her  other  life,  bright,  gay,  sparkling,  and 
on  the  surface.  Many  seeing  her  so  light  of  heart,  concluded  she  had 
no  feelings,  but  those  who  had  known  the  girl  with  the  father  she^^^ 
adored,  might  not  have  been  unable  to  prophesy  the  kind  of  won^M  ^  ^^  \ 
she  would  have  been  to  a  man  she  loved,  and  was  married  to.  "^  '^  \   ^  "^ 

Harcourt,  who  had  never  possessed  her  entire  heart  for  the  space  of 
one  hour,  saw  the  admiring  glances  the  volatile  Sir  Robert  Carr  cast 
upon  her,  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  impersonation  of 
refinement  and  delicacy,  with  mixed  feelings. 

Her  white  dress  was  not  much  purer  in  tint  than  her  fair  neck  and 
arms,  whilst  the  happiness  of  the  moment  had  painted  her  cheek  with 
Aurora's  brush,  and  dropped  a  natural  belladonna  into  her  eyes. 

**  You  have  quite  forgotten  to  ask  after  the  puppy,"  said  she  to  her 
guest.     "  Fuss  has  grown  quite  a  big  dog  now." 

**  And  a  good  dog  also,  I  hope,*'  Carr  answered. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  very  goodest  of  dogs.  I  am  so  fond  of  her,"  replied 
Mary,  regardless  of  grammar,  her  face  dimpling  over  with  smiles — 
«'may  I  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell  ?  "  for  they  were  now  seated  at 
dessert,  and  the  servants  had  left  the  room. 

"  Where  is  Fuss  ?  "  she  continued,  when  Jenks  appeared. 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  madam.  I  think  she  is  up  stairs,  but  I  am 
not  sure.  She  may  be  down  below  stairs.  Mrs.  Elliot  desired  she 
should  be  taken  to  your  boodoor,  some  time  ago,  but  I  have  not  seen 
her  myself,  and  therefore  do  not  know." 
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*'  I  want  her,"  said  Mary. 

Jenks  retired.  The  door  of  the  blue  room  was  heard  to  open,  and 
then,  but  not  before  much  persuasion  and  cajolery,  the  dog^  was 
persu  ided  to  leave  the  place  where  her  mistress  usually  sat.  Jenks 
flung-  wide  the  dining-room  door  to  allow  Fuss  to  precede  him,  but  it 
was  not  till  Mary  called  her  by  her  name  that  she  came  bounding  in 
with  a  rush  into  her  arms,  whining  and  making  frantic  efforts  to  get  at 
her  face. 

"  My  dear  child,  she  will  quite  destroy  your  dress,"  observed 
Harcourt,  "  put  the  dog  down.  Carr  cannot  see  her  half  so  well 
cuddled  up  in  your  lap.'* 

**  Now,  Fussy,"  as  she  obeyed,  '*  show  Sir  Robert  Carr  how  nicely 
you  can  sit  up — steady — now  keep  up,  like  a  lady/'  but  notwith- 
standing these  injunctions  Fussy's  sitting  up  passed  off  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 

*'  Naughty  little  dog !"  said  Mary,  as  Fuss,  who  appeared  no  longer 
to  possess  any  backbone,  slid  out  of  her  hands  in  a  limp  and  helpless 
way ;  then  turning  to  Sir  Robert,  "  she  can  do  her  tricks  so  nicely 
when  she  chooses,  only  she  never  does  choose." 

"Fussy  is  certainly  very  handsome/'  he  returned,  caressing  her; 
"  handsome  enough  not  to  think  accomplishments  necessary.  I  am  glad 
you  keep  her  and  are  fond  of  her." 

"  My  wife  takes  as  much  trouble  with  her  as  if  she  were  a  child  ;  " 
and  Clarence  smiled. 

"  I  love  her ; "  with  which  conclusive  argument  Mary  kissed  the 
dog. 

*'  When  shall  we  see  you  again  ? "  said  Harcourt,  when  Sir 
Robert,  late  in  the  evening,  was  about  to  take  his  leave — ^*  you  will 
come  soon  ?  " 

**  To-morrow,  if  you  like,"  he  replied, 

"  The  sooner  the  better.  Winter  days  in  the  country  are  sometimes 
rather  long,  and  I  am  afraid  of  my  little  girl  getting  hipped  for  want 
of  society.  You  must  come  and  take  her  out  when  I  am  necessarily 
detained  at  home.     It  will  be  amusement  for  both  of  you." 
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And  as  Clarence  spoke  he  had  a  vision  of  Mary  and  Sir  Robert  Carr 
ritiing-  and  walking"  together,  and. returning-  to  tell  him  all  the  news — 
having-  left  him  leisure  whilst  out  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  occupation 
of  writing-  or  study. 

**  Only  give  me  permission  to  be  your  wife's  cavalier,  Harcourt/' 
replied  the  baronet,  "  and  I  will  follow  her  more  faithfully — ^if  possible 
— than  that  wonderful  Miss  Fuss  there." 

**  You  shall  not  be  abused,  my  dog  I  "  cried  Mary,  pouting,  and 
taking  up  the  fluffy  mass  called  Fuss  from  off  the  rug,  where  she  was 
reposing  in  luxurious  ease,  on  her  back. 

Harcourt  smiled  at  her  pettishness ;   it  seemed  as  if  all  the  pretty 

playful  tricks  that  had  charmed  him  into  thinking  her  the  most  perfect 

*of  her  sex  had  all  at  once  been  re-assumed,  as  might  have  been  a 

mantle  once  cast  off,  and  seeing  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert's  return,  he 

rejoiced  in  it. 

"  Good-night — but  au  ra^oir — I  shall  not  be  very  long  before  coming 
again — trust  me,  Mrs.  Harcourt,"  said  Sir  Robert. 

He  was  leaving  the  room  when  she  called  to  him : 

*'  My  love  to  Lady  Lucy." 

**  I  will  deliver  it  to  her,  if  I  can  be  sufficiently  generous  to  give  it 
up  myself.'*     As  he  spoke  he  came  back  and  stood  close  to  Mary. 

*'  Harcourt,"  he  said,  **  I  thought  every  one  had  a  right  to  salute  a 
bride  the  first  time  of  seeing  her  in  that  position.  Is  it  a  fable  I  have 
coined  for  the  occasion,  or  is  it  not  so  ?     I  say,  mayn't  I  ?  " 

'•You  have  my  leave,"  answered  Clarence,  but  as  Sir  Robert 
stooped  to  take  the  privilege  he  claimed,  Mary  shrank  from  him  with 
such  a  white  face,  that  he  mistook  her  emotion  for  dislike  rather  than 
timidity,  and  drawing  back  again  he  bowed  low  over  her  hand,  and 
left  a  kiss  upon  it  instead  of  her  cheek. 

**  Good-night,  again,"  he  said,  very  softly  ;  *'  forgive  me,  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you." 

"  My  love,"  and  Clarence  put  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist,  as  she 
stood  at  the  window,  watching,  as  well  as  she  could  for  the  dark.  Sir 
Robert's  departure,  '*  why  are  you  so  cold  in  your  manner  to  Carr  ? 
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I  thought  more  than  once  that  he  appeared  hurt.  Do  you  not  like  him 
as  well  as  you  did  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  quite  as  well  as  ever  ;  but  I  am  tired,  and  want  to  go 
to  bed.*' 

As  she  faced  the  light  again,  Harcourt  saw  how  pale  she  had 
become ;  the  bloom  faded  from  her  cheek,  and  the  brightness  gone 
out  of  her  eyes. 

*'  You  do  look  fatigued,  dear,"  he  said,  **  and  quite  worn.  There, 
run  off  to  bed  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  you  will  be  all  right  to-morrow 
morning." 

Mary  allowed  her  maid  to  undress  her  in  silence.  She  had  met 
Sir  Robert  Carr  again  ;  she  would  see  him  next  day,  and  for  the  future 
he  would  form  part  of  her  daily  life.  This  knowledge  was  sufficient 
for  her.  She  would  not  think  about  it — she  did  not  want  to  think—  she 
was  tired,  and  would  go  to  sleep. 

And  she  slept  uneasily,  dreaming  until  morning  of  days  gone  by. 


(7o  he    continued.) 
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A  SEQUEL  TO 

A  Story  of  Anglo-Indian  Life  at  Ahnedabad. 


One  evening  about  this  time,  Mr.  Smallboy  dined  with  us,  and 
enlivened  us  with  an  interesting  bit  of  gossip.  A  little  while  before  he 
said  good-night  to  us,  he  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  lime  within  the  last  week  at  Major  Carter's. 

"  Nice  girls,  the  Miss  Carters,"  he  said — *'  very  nice  girls.  So 
pleasant  with  a  fellow,  you  know — good-natured.  Sing  well,  too;  eh, 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  ?  Rather  think  it's  all  settled  between  her  and  that 
parson." 

'*  Parson !  settled  I  "  we  all  exclaimed.  "  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Hughes 
is  going  to  marry  one  of  those  girls  ?  What  a  mother  Mrs.  Carter 
must  be  !  " 

Mr.  Smallboy  "  rather  thought  she  was ;  "  he  spoke  ruefully.  He 
was  no  doubt  himself  afraid  of  being  entrapped,  as  I  believe  Mrs. 
Carter  had  shown  him  her  willingness  to  take  him  for  a  son-in-law, 
and  give  him  her  Sophy,  or  even  her  "  little  Ethel,"  her  debutante 
daughter. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  us  before?"  I  asked.  '*  What  makes  you 
think  it  is  an  engagement  ?  '* 

**  Well,"  our  guest  said,  '*  I  just  came  in  from  the  verandah,  you 
know,  and  I  stumbled  upon  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Helen,  and  Hughes ,  and 
Mrs.  Carter  was  kissing  Helen,  and  she  had  Hughes  by  the  Jiand. 
Such  a  fool  as  the  fellow  looked — by  Jove,  he  did  !     Oh,  yes ;  stop  a  . 
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bit.  There  was  something  else.  I  have  it !  She  said  *  India  never 
agreed  with  her  Helen,*  and  something  about  *  Helen  seeing  her 
mother's  relations  in  England,*  and  then  I  bundled  out  of  the  place. 
Don*t  think  I  was  wanted  there,  you  know.** 

"  And  did  you  see  any  of  the  family  afterwards  ?  **  Nellie  inquired. 
"  Did  they  seem  at  all  different  from  usual  ?  '* 

**  Ton  my  word,  can't  say,**  he  said.  "  Miss  Helen  a  bit  off  her 
feed,  perhaps,  at  tiffin.  Sophy's  first-rate  to  talk  to,  isn*t  she  ?  seems 
delighted  with  whatever  you  say,  you  know." 

"  Did  they  seem  glad  ?  **  Nellie  asked  again,  but  Mr.  Smallboy 
could  give  no  certain  information  about  anything  more. 

*'  You'll  see  them  all  at  the  paper-chase,  if  you  go  to  it.  You're 
going,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  aren't  you?"  I  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Westerham 
and  I  are  going,"  Neither  Phil  nor  George  were  free  to  go  to  it. 
Nellie  never  rides,  and  Gip  rarely,  so  1  had  asked  Allan  for  his  com- 
pany on  the  following  morning. 

Allan  was  punctual.  I  was  waiting  for  him  to  appear  before 
mounting  my  horse,  an  Arab — the  very  apple  of  my  eye — that  George 
had  given  me.  We  were  bound  for  the  Flats,  near  the  Velard. 
About  forty  or  forty-five  equestrians  mustered  at  the  appointed  hour. 
The  gathering  was  chiefly  made  up  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  belonging 
to  our  set  at  Bombay,  and  a  few  Arab  horse-dealers  and  people  of 
that  sort.  Mrs.  Carter,  on  the  major's  charger,  headed  a  goodly 
cavalcade.  She  rides  well,  and  looks  wonderfully  fresh  and  young  on 
horseback.  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Helen  on  a  hired  Arab,  a  good 
little  animal  enough,  that  I  rode  two  or  three  times  before  I  became 
the  lucky  owner  of  my  "Roland.**  At  Miss  Carter's  elbow  rode 
Mr.  Hughes.  His  mount  was  an  ungainly  Australian  horse,  large, 
and  awkward  to  manage,  which  I  recognised  at  once  as  being,  like 
Miss  Carter's  Arab,  one  of  the  horses  from  Abdulah's  livery  stables. 
Miss  Sophy  and  the  wife  of  the  adjutant  of  Major  Carter's  regiment 
brought  up  the  rear,  the  former  riding  a  charger  of  Mr.  Smallboy's, 
very  stiff  and  straight  in  the  leg,  and  very  wooden  in  its  paces,  as  I 
.  well  knew  from    my  experience   of  it   some  months   before    I  was 
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married,  when  Mr.  Smallboy,  by  way  of  a  kind  attention,  put  the 
animal  at  my  disposal  for  a  week,  when  he  went  up  the  country  on 
leave.  Mrs.  Carter  certainly  did  look  jubilant,  and  I  therefore  thought 
the  news  about  the  coming  marriage  must  be  correct.  If  it  were,  it 
would  fully  account  for  her  good-humour ;  for  success,  even  such  a 
small  amount  of  it  as  is  represented  by  a  little  clergyman  with  a  very 
little  income,  is  grateful  and  comforting  to  an  anxious  chaperon ;  and 
then  there  were  so  many  daughters,  and  Miss  Helen's  personal  attrac- 
tions were  even  smaller  than  those  of  her  sisters. 

Mrs.  Carter  greeted  Allan  affectionately,  and  spoke  to  me  just  as  if 
she  had  not  habitually  "  cut  "  me  of  late,  and  I  put  her  cordiality  also 
down  to  the  exuberance  of  her  joy  at  having  disposed  of  Miss  Helen. 
It  was  certainly  not  what  is  termed  a  "  brilliant  match  ;  '*  no  one  could 
call  Mr.  Hughes  a  hon  parit,  but  even  so,  it  was  a  settlement  not 
altogether  to  be  despised.  She  told  off  Allan  to  do  duty  with  her 
daughter  Sophy. 

"  My  little  Ethel,  your  pet,  Allan,  is  not  with  me  to-day,"  she  said, 
"  but  will  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  give  Sophy  some  hints  on  horse- 
manship ?  Though  I  am  so  much  accustomed  to  riding  myself,  I  have 
not  patience  for  teaching,  and  you  are  such  a  capital  hand  at  anything 
requiring  patience." 

And  Mrs.  Carter  took  the  adjutant's  wife  away  with  her,  and  left 
Sophy  with  Allan.  I  turned  aside,  and  rode  by  myself,  and  Allan, 
being  loyalty  itself  on  all  occasions,  and  having  come  out  as  my  escort, 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  rejoining  me.  How  warm  it  was,  even  at 
7.0  a.m.,  and  in  spite  of  the  fresh  breeze !  When  we  had  fairly 
started  in  the  paper-chase,  the  exertion  merely  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  leaders  was  almost  too  great.  I  rarely  ride  fast  without  thinking 
of  Browning's  poem  :  **  How  they  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent 
to  Aix."  The  rhythm  is  so  true,  so  perfect,  that  the  horse's  hoofs  seem 
0  beat  it  out  quite  naturally : — 

•*  I  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  Joris,  and  he, 
I  galloped,  Dick  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three. 

*  Good  speed/  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew ; 

•  Speed,'  echoed  the  walls  to  us  galloping  through." 
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I  was  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  appropriateness  to  our  gallop  of  the 

lines — 

"  The  broad  sun  abcve  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh  ; 
'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  bright,  brittle  stubble,  like  chaff," 

when  the  first  jump  claimed  all  my  attention.     Allan  was  over  it,  but 

some  one  between  him  and  me  fell ;  however,  he  was  speedily  on  his 

feet  again,  and  pursuing  his  runaway  horse  as  fast  as  he  could.      At 

the  second  fence,  an  open  drain,  two  people  came  down,  though  this 

jump  was  an   insignificant  one.     Mrs.  Carter,  her  party,  and  several 

others,  had  avoided  these  fences  by  making  a  deiour  of  some  sort  or 

another,  and  they  only  joined  us  as  we  were  approaching  our  third 

ditch.     It  was  a  little  more  formidable  than  the  other  fences  we  had 

crossed.     Allan   and    I   were   scarcely   over    it   when   we   heard   a 

scramble,  a  crash,  a  scream,  and  then  a  chorus  of  shrill  exclamations: 

**  Sophy  I  "  **  Good  heavens  I  "  **  Oh,  dear !  "  and  sharp  inarticulate 

cries;  and  then  "  Allan — Allan  Westerham  !  "   from  Mrs.  Carter,  all 

before  we  had  time  to  turn  in  our  saddles.     As  we  first  saw  her,  Miss 

Sophy  was  in  the  act  of  getting  on  her  feet ;  she  looked  very  dusty,  and 

rather  disconsolate,  and  her  horse  was  trotting  quietly  away. 

"  Not  hurt,  I  hope  \  **  said  Allan,  as  soon  as  he  had  time  to  recross 
the  fence  and  dismount. 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  a  very  tremulous  voice ;  **  but  the  ground  is 
so  hard  I " 

"Such  a  brute!"  cried  Mrs.  Carter;    "he  balked — stood  stock- 
still   in   his    canter — when    he    saw   the    jump    before    him.     How 
Mr.  Smallboy  could  have   lent  you   such   a  horse!     And    why  on 
earth  didn't  you  use  your  whip,  or  something,  instead  of  going  over 
,his  head  in  that  absurd  way  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  mamma,  I  couldn't  help  it !  "  said  Sophy,  almost  crying.  And 
then  the  other  two  ladies  of  their  party  having  come  up  with  them,  a 
very  Babel  ol  voices  rose  in  inquiry :  "  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  "  Don't 
you  feel  at  all  hurt  ?  "     "  Who  is  to  catch  that  horse  ?  " 

One  or  two  people  who  had  waited  to  ascertain  that  no  great  harm 
was  done,  now  rode  on  to  overtake  the  main  body  of  equestrians. 

"Mr.  Hughes  will  catch  your  horse,  Sophy,"   said  Mrs.  Carter, 
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severely.  '•  And  why  don't  you  put  your  hat  on  properly,  instead 
of  standing  there  like  a  goose?  Actually  crying  I  '*  she  added,  in  a 
voice  of  mingled  anger  and  disgust.  **  It  will  be  a  very  long  time 
before  I  bring  you  out  riding  again.' '  At  this  point  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  coming  up — the  very  last  of  all 
the  riders — in  a  rather  dishevelled  condition,  his  hair  floating  about, 
his  hat  hanging  behind  him  by  a  string,  and  his  horse  buck-jumping, 
as  only  Australians  can  buck-jump,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  the  hat,  which  was  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  as  it  knocked 
against  now  one  part,  now  another,  of  Mr.  Hughes*  person. 

**  Bravo !  Well  ridden  !  ''  cried  Allan,  as  the  big  horse  kicked 
and  jumped,  and  Mr.  Hughes  came  down  on  his  neck.  But  the  con- 
gratulations came  too  soon.  Before  the  luckless  rider  could  exchange 
his  position  on  the  mane  for  one  in  the  saddle,  the  Australian  lowered 
his  head,  and  the  bridegroom  elect  was  down  on  the  "  bright,  brittle 
stubble,"  or  rather,  dry  grass.  We  screamed  in  chorus.  Miss  Helen's 
voice  leading  the  rest,  but  though  I,  with  the  others,  exclaimed,  **  Oh  !" 
as  he  fell,  I  had  not  any  very  grave  apprehensions  for  Mr.  Hughes. 
His  feet  had  long  been  free  of  the  stirrups,  and,  as  he  made  no  attempt 
to  keep  the  reins,  he  was  clear  of  his  horse  in  a  moment.  He 
scrambled  up  at  once,  and  was  certainly  '*  more  frightened  than  hurt." 
Allan  caught  the  Australian  very  dexterously,  and,  having  handed  him 
over  to  Mr.  Hughes,  lifted  Sophy  into  her  saddle,  her  horse  having 
been  brought  back  by  a  man  who  was  looking  after  a  team  of 
bullocks  near  where  we  were,  and,  as  I  thought  I  saw  a  way  to 
short-cut  the  paper  chase  and  so  come  in  at  the  finish,  notwithstanding 
our  lost  ^v%  or  six  minutes  (it  was  not  more,  though  the  story  of  the 
fall  has  taken  so  long  to  tell),  I  wished  the  party  "  safe  home,"  and 
turned  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  riders.  In  spite  of  Miss  Sophy's 
broken  martingale,  and  Mr.  Hughes'  broken  rein,  they  were  both 
**set  up  again;"  therefore,  Allan  thought  he  might  ride  after  me, 
and  was  preparing  to  do  so  when  he  was  met  by  a  storm  of  entreaty 
and  invective. 

**  Going  to  leave  us,  Allan  ?  "  I  heard  Mrs.  Carter  cry  out.  "  Going 
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away  ?  What  am  I  to  do  with  these  helpless  people  ?  Heartless  of 
you.'* 

That  was  the  last  I  heard,  for  Roland,  who  had  long  been  impatient 
to  follow  the  other  horses,  was  g^alloping-  well.  In  order  that  he 
should  overtake  the  leaders  of  the  paper-chase,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  bestir  himself;  indeed,  it  was  more  than  even  he  could  do, 
for  I  had  counted  on  their- making  a  curve  to  the  left,  whereas,  un- 
fortunately for  us,  they  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  we  thus  lost  all 
chance  of  catching  them  up.  Some  time  after  I  had  slackened  speed, 
Allan  joined  me.  Mrs.  Carter  had  made  him  angry.  He  had  told 
her  nothing  could  possibly  happen  to  them  if  they  went  straight  home 
by  the  road,  as  she  purposed  doing ;  that,  even  if  he  were  free  to 
return  with  her,  he  could  be  of  no  use ;  but,  having  come  out  with  me, 
he  declined  leaving  me  to  ride  through  the  country  alone.  (I  could 
have  done  this  very  well  and  very  comfortably,  1  am  sure,  but  he  did 
not  think  this  would  have  been  at  all  right  or  proper.)  He  said  he 
supposed  that  the  cause  was  the  agitation  of  seeing  the  two  falls,  but 
whatever  was  accountable  for  it,  Mrs.  Carter  lost  her  temper.  Sophy 
heard  him  scolded,  and  sobbed  aloud.  More  than  this,  he  would  not 
say.  I  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  that  I  should  have  been  in  any  way 
the  occasion  of  his  quarrelling  with  his  friends,  but  Allan  very  justly 
said,  if  even  he  had  been  alone,  there  was  no  real  reason  for  his 
going  back  then  and  there ;  however,  1  know  he  would  have  given  in 
to  their  entreaties,  had  he  been  out  without  me.  I  undertook  to 
prophesy  that  there  would  be  a  note  of  apology  for  him  from  Mrs. 
Carter  before  the  day  was  done,  and  that  he  would  dine  with  them 
within  three  days.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  sufficient  ground 
for  this  last  statement  of  mine,  and,  seeing  that  he  was  hurt  and 
offended,  I  changed  the  subject. 

We  came  upon  various  evidences  of  disaster  as  we  tried  to  make 
our  way  over  the  Flats  to  a  roadway.  Here  a  broken  bank,  there  a 
cast  shoe  ;  and  once  or  twice  dusty-coated  horsemen  passing  near  us, 
going  in  the  direction  of  Bombay,  and  making  their  way  slowly, 
probably  sadly,  plainly  told  a  tale   of  falls  and  misfortunes.     I  cannot 
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explain  how  it  is,  but  cross-country  galloping^  and  steeple-chases  at 
,  Bombay  are  famous  for  casualties.  I  have  seen  a  race  there  in  which 
every  rider — not  excepting*  the  winner — had  one  fall,  and  the  second 
horse  and  two  others  each  fell  twice. 

We  went  home  by  the  Velard  road,  near  the  sea  shore,  passing 
first  through  the  lovely  Mahim  woods,  where  the  cocoa-nut  palms  in 
some  places  meet  over-head,  arching  in  the  narrow  road  most 
beautifully.  It  was  cool  and  delightful  in  the  wood,  and  we  gladly 
lingered  over  that  part  of  our  ride.  Allan  gathered  a  quantity  of 
maiden-hair  fern,  which  grows  luxuriantly  under  the  palms.  How 
still  it  was  in  that  delicious  place  !  When  our  own  voices  did  not 
break  the  silence,  the  only  loud  sounds  we  heard  proceeded  from  some 
natives,  the  "  toddy  "  makers  of  the  locality,  who  were  climbing  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  in  order  to  get  at  the  jars,  placed  just  under  the  great 
tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  palms.  The  vessel  into  which  they 
drain  off  the  juice  of  the  tree  has  a  tube  which  is  inserted  in  the  bark, 
and  the  liquor,  when  saved,  is  highly  prized  by  the  people.  There  is 
quite  a  colony  in  the  Mahim  woods  living  by  "  toddy"  making.  One 
cannot  but  regret  that  they  are  not  better  employed.  In  the  intervals 
of  his  fern-gathering,  Allan  told  me  the  proportion  between  the 
intoxicating  power  of  this  "  toddy  "  and  that  of  brandy  or  whiskey,  but 
I  am  afraid  to  venture  upon  figures. 

The  ferns,  a  mere  weed  is  maiden- hair  in  India,  but  none  the  less 
pretty  for  that,  found  their  way  into  Gip's  hands  a  few  moments  after 
we  reached  our  bungalow ;  then  Allan  hurried  away  to  the  courts,  and 
I  gave  myself  up  to  the  business  of  resting  myself,  a  not  very  laborious 
occupation. 

We  had  in  view  at  this  time  a  pic-nic  to  Elephanta  (a  small  number 
of  intimate  friends  only  were  going,  Allan  and  our  own  immediate 
party  being  the  only  people  I  particularly  need  to  mention),  and  a 
regimental  ball,  which  was  to  come  off  the  day  after  our  pic-nic.  For 
various  reasons  it  was  important  we  should  all  appear  at  this  ball, 
Phil  was  one  of  the  active  promoters  of  it,  and  if  only  for  his  and 
Nellie's  sake,  George,  Gip,  and  I  would  have  felt  bound  to  witness  the 
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success  Qi  the  affair  with  our  own  eyes ;  but,  unless  when  there  are 
special  inducements,  George  and  I  have  grown  very  lazy  about  ball- 
going.  This  particular  ball  was  expected  to  be  a  very  brilliant  one,  and 
we  three  ladies  had  been  counting  upon  the  arrival  of  some  finery  from 
England  for  our  adornment  on  the  occasion,  but  the  outward  mail  had 
reached  Bombay,  and  no  case  had  come  for  us.  It  is  hard  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  disappointment  the  non-arrival  of  mere  clothes  may  bring 
out  in  India ;  it  is  difficult  there  to  supply  oneself  according  to  the 
requirements  of  fashion.  We  had  long  decided  that  we  viust  have  fresh 
dresses  for  the  occasion,  and  it  turned  out  when  the  pic-nic  day 
arrived,  that  some  one  must  stay  at  home  and  superintend  the  work  of 
the  dirzee,  the  native  tailor,  in  order  to  get  our  dresses  finished  satis- 
factorily. I  decided  that  I  would  give  up  Elephanta  for  the  sake  of 
the  frippery  which  this  man  was  just  getting  out  of  his  hands,  though  I 
had  a  longing  for  the  expedition ;  but  I  well  knew  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  **  alterations  "  if  the  dirzee  were  left  to  himself. 

*'  I  shall  look  for  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  all  the  day's 
adventures,"  I  said  to  Gip. 

She  promised  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Of  course  1  had  been  to 
Elephanta.  No  one  who  has  ever  spent  even  one  week  in  Bombay  has 
been  allowed  to  depart  without  visiting  the  far-famed  caves  ;  but  though 
I  knew  them  to  some  extent  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
still  much  to  be  learned  about  them,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
knowledge  might  be  gathered  by  ordinary  sightseers  going  for  a  few 
hours  to  the  island,  just  in  the  way  my  pic-nic  party  was  going.  When, 
therefore,  I  was  not  actually  overlooking  the  dressmaking,  I  bestowed 
many  a  thought  on  the  glorious  bay  in  which  our  party  was  sailing  ; 
on  the  island  all  overgrown  with  tropical  plants,  the  magnificent 
flowering  creepers  being  always  particularly  attractive  to  me,  for  their 
festoons  seem  to  deck  out  and  make  festive  any  place  in  which  they 
appear ;  on  the  beautiful  view  towards  Bombay ;  on  the  wonderful 
caves,  themselves  halls  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  sometimes  other 
halls  or  chambers  within  these ;  on  the  carvings  and  statues,  and  on 
the  great  staircase.     Questions  suggested  themselves  to  me,  and  I 
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looked  forward  to  Georgfe's  answers  to  whatever  I  chose  to  ask. 
George  is  so  delightfully  like  an  encyclopaedia,  whenever  he  is  in  the 
humour  for  talking ;  and  that,  fortunately  for  me,  he  generally  is.  I 
expected,  too,  that  there  would  be  ever  so  many  little  incidents  to 
recount.  The  first  time  that  I  myself  went  to  the  caves,  one  incident 
was,  that  a  stout  middle-aged  lady  was  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the 
sailor's  arms  into  the  water.  The  state  of  the  tide  not  having  allowed 
of  our  boat  coming  up  exactly  to  the  steps,  the  passengers  had  to  be 
carried  on  shore  by  men,  who,  to  do  so,  waded  deep  in  the  sea. 
Thinking  of  them  through  the  long  day,  I  could  at  last  almost  fancy 
I  saw  our  party  in  the  golden  haze  of  the  island.  What  would  Gip 
and  Allan  say  to  each  other  ?  I  asked  myself  more  than  once,  and 
I  told  myself,  they  will  say  very  little  except  on  indifferent  topics, 
but  perhaps  that  little  will  be  full  of  meaning  to  them.  But  some- 
how, when  they  came  back  they  seemed  to  have  no  news  for  me. 
There  were  no  small  misadventures,  no  incidents.  I  asked  if  it  was 
pleasant. 

"  Oh,  very  pleasant,  indeed,'*  Nellie  said,  '*  but  how  about  the 
dresses  ?  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  how  the  dirzee  has  done  that 
body."  And  my  sister  flew  to  the  verandah,  where  the  man  was 
sitting  at  work. 

Phil  is  always  ready  to  talk,  but  often  he  manages  to  say  a  great 
many  words  and  yet  to  tell  you  but  little.  He  had  **  wished  to  good- 
ness he  had  a  gun."  He  had  "had  no  end  of  fun  with  that  'Griffin,' 
Smith'  ('Griffin'  being  Anglo-Indian  for  stranger).  In  the  slang 
sense,  Phil  was  always  ready  to  fulfil  the  Evangelical  precept  with 
regard  to  strangers,  namely,  to  "take  them  in."  George,  my 
encyclopaedia,  was  tired,  and  had  nothing  to  say  when  (he  generalities 
had  been  gone  through.  It  was  "  pleasant ;  "  everybody  was  "  agree- 
able." My  curiosity  still  unsatisfied,  I  had  to  reserve  my  antiquarian 
questions  for  another  time.  Gip  and  Allan  said  it  was  j^^rv  "  pleasant," 
the  emphasis  on  the  word,  "  very,"  being  the  only  special  feature  in 
their  report  of  the  day ;  and  Gip  showed  me  a  little  sketch  she  had 
made  (very  little,  and  very  sketchy  it  was),  and  Allan  told  me  how  long 
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it  had  taken  them  to  g-o,  and  how  lono^  to  return,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  lucky  the  picnic  had  not  been  fixed  for  fair-time  at  Elephanta, 
for  then  there  would  have  been  a  disagreeable  crowd !  All  this  was 
very  meagre.  Before  he  left  us,  Allan  told  me  I  had  been,  so  far,  a 
false  propliet  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Carter's  apology ;  none  had  reached 
him  as  yet. 

**  So  much  the  better  for  us,"  I  told  him,  "  for  perhaps  you  will  now 
be  allowed  to  dine  here,  and  go  with  us  to  the  ball  to-morrow." 
Allan  said  he  "should  be  delighted." 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  our  bungalow  next  night,  I  asked  Gip  if 
she  were  not  already  engaged  for  some  dances. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  **  How  could  you  have  guessed  ?  and,  Mary, 
how  many  dances  would  it  be  right  to  dance  with  one  partner  ?  " 

**  I  think  you  might  very  well  dance  three  with  an  old  friend,  but 
not,  perhaps,  with  a  new  acquaintance,"  I  said,  rather  dogmatically 
it  must  be  confessed. 

Mr.  Smallboy  and  Ethel  Carter  spent  the  evening  almost  exclusively 
in  each  other's  society.  Mrs.  Carter  beamed  serenely  upon  everything 
and  everybody,  exce{)t  when  Allan  or  I  came  in  her  way,  and  then 
her  expression  clouded  over.  She  had  not  forgiven  us  for  not 
escorting  her  home  from  the  Flats.  As  we  were  going  away,  I  told 
Mr.  Smallboy  that  I  '*savv  he  had  been  enjoying  himself." 

**  Well,  you  see,  Mrs.  Mainvvaring,  between  ourselves,"  he  said, 
**  I  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Tm  off  to-morrow.  Awfully 
sorry,  but  I  couldn't  come  up  to-day,  and  say  good-bye  to  you." 

He  did  go  away  next  day,  and  I  don't  think  that  on  leaving  he  had 
any  serious  intention  of  following  up  his  addresses  to  either  of  the  Miss 
Carters.  Their  mother  wrote  to  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  wrote  it  back  to 
Nellie,  that  *'  Smallboy  was  a  heartless  flirt."  Mrs.  Brooke  also 
mentioned  that  I^Irs.  Carter  sent  her  a  romantic  account  of  the  court- 
ship of  Miss  Helen,  Mr.  Hughes  being  represented  as  dating  his  love 
for  his  betrothed  from  the  day  he  met  her  in  the  Jain  temple 
at  Ahmedabad.  We  had  not  observed  in  him  any  symptoms  of 
falling  in    love  just  at  that  date,  but  ingenious  relatives  are  prone 
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to  discover  such  interesting  little  facts  when  an  engagement  is 
announced. 

And  Gip  gave  Allan  three  dances.  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
pretty  nor  half  so  animated,  before  that  night.  Was  it  because  our 
dressmaking  had  been  so  successful  ?  No,  I  hardly  think  it  was, 
though  at  the  moment  I  gave  the  dirzee  and  myself  infinite  credit  for 
taste,  and  a  sense  of  fitness  and  becomingness.  I  believe  the  secret  of 
Gip's  beauty  lay  somewhere  else ;  for,  three  days  afterwards,  Gip 
and  Allan  were  formally  engaged.  With  characteristic  politeness, 
Allan  thus  announced  the  fact  to  me :  "I  aspire,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  to 
the  honour  of  being  your  brother-in-law."  A  very  small  honour,  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  compared  with  that  of  being  Gip's  husband  j 
but  I  did  not  venture  to  tell  him  my  thought  then  and  there.  It  was 
two  or  three  weeks  after  this,  that  Gip  said  to  me  :  **  You  know,  Mary, 
I  promised  to  tell  you  all  about  our  day  at  Elephanta ;  and  I  have 
never  done  it.  I  will  try  now  if  you  like.  The  reason  that  I  could  say 
nothing  then,  was  this :  It  was  that  day  that  Allan — that  I — it  was 
that  day  that  we— came  to  understand  each  other.  1  could  not  talk 
about  that,  just  then ;  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  else ;  so  you  were 
defrauded  of  your  gossip." 

I  asked  how  it  all  came  about,  and  why  we  had  heard  nothing  of 
it  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  pic-nic  ;  and  she  told  me,  blushing 
and  hesitating,  how  it  was  just  at  the  last  moment,  when  they  were 
leaving  the  island,  after  wandering  about  and  talking  a  good  deal 
together,  that  Allan  said,  suddenly,  **  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  "  and 
she  said,  **yes;  "  and  there  was  then  time  for  no  more.  It  seemed  to 
me  so  strange  that  Allan  should  put  the  great  question  so  simply. 
He  deals  so  much  in  extravagant  compliment  in  ordinary  conversation, 
that  I  should  have  thought  he  would  **  propose  "  in  the  most  flowery 
language;  however,  this  is  beside  the  question.  He  said, '*  Will  you 
be  my  wife  ?"  and  nothing  more;  and  Gip  said,  **  yes;  "and  it  was 
all  so  rapid,  that  afterwards  she  could  scarcely  believe  it  had  really 
happened ;  she  tortured  herself  with  doubts  and  suppositions,  and 
every  conceivable   appeal   tt)  her  memory;    and  it  was  only  at  the 
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regimental  ball  thai  they  spoke  out  to  each  other  what  was  in  their 
hearts.  Gip  found  then  that  Allan,  too,  had  been  full  of  doubts  and 
self  questionings.  He  could  not  feel  sure,  he  said,  that  the  one  little 
word  that  passed  her  lips  was  indeed,  yes  He  only  knew  it  was  not 
no ;  and  he  took  comfort  from  this. 

It  was  a  joy  to  George  and  me,  for  both  their  sakes,  to  forward,  in 
every  way  we  could,  their  wishes  respecting  their  marriage. 

Mrs.  Carter,  after  Mr.  Smallboy's  desertion,  made  some  little  effort 
to  regain  her  command  over  Allan,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope 
fcr  him  for  a  son.in-Iaw,  and  she  did  not  care  for  him  any  longer  as  a 
mere  friend. 

E.  L. 
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By  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Harper. 


The  storm  cloud  of  battle  rolled  away.  The  thunder  of  contending 
batteries  ceased  to  crash  and  vibrate  on  the  air,  when,  upon  the  thres- 
liold  of  a  new  era,  stood  milh'ons  of  men,  women,  and  children,  newly 
endowed  with  freedom,  but  facing  an  uncertain  future.  Very  soon  the 
coloured  man  was  permitted  to  exchange  the  fetters  on  his  wrist  for 
the  ballot  in  his  right  hand.  Before  him  were  the  stimulus  of  hope 
and  the  spur  of  opportunity,  and  if  he  were  strong  enough  he  might 
open  for  himself  the  gates  of  enterprise,  endeavour,  and  achievement, 
and  struggle  up  from  the  plantations  of  the  South  into  the  council 
chambers  of  the  nation.  With  the  coloured  woman  there  had  been, 
it  is  true,  a  great  change  of  condition.  The  chattel  slave  had  received 
her  personal  freedom,  but  was  retained  in  political  thraldom.  Yet 
freedom  itself  is  a  great  advantage.  To  elevate  the  man  was,  in  a 
measure,  to  lift  up  the  woman.  So  close  is  the  duality  between  man 
and  woman,  that  they  must  ever  rise  or  fall  together.  You  cannot 
raise  one  side  without  giving  an  upward  inclination  to  the  other.  In 
the  new  condition  of  things,  the  coloured  man  vaulted  into  power,  the 
coloured  woman  was  left  behind  to  serve.  Born  under  a  despotism 
where  he  had  seen  the  coloured  woman  treated  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, the  coloured  man  had  himself  emerged  from  a  wretched 
school  in  which  to  have  learned  a  gentle  and  tender  reverence  for  ihe 
sacred  claims  and  rights  of  her  womanhood.  Nor  did  he  invariably 
seem  to  have  very  fine  ideas  about  the  *'  subjection  of  woman,"  and 
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the  maintaining  of  that  subjection  by  force.     '*  You  must  whip  them  or 
leave  them."     **  I  always  thought  that  a  woman's  or  lady's  head  was 
unfinished,"  are  remarks  which  have  fallen  on  my  ear  in  the  South. 
As  a  lecturer,  part  of  my  teaching  has  been  the  very  alphabet  of 
civilisation,  of  better  treatment  of  woman,  and  regard  for  the  marriage 
relation.     If  a  race  would  grow  in  the  right  direction,  it  must  plant  the 
roots  of  progress  under  the  hearthstone.    But  if  it  be  said,  the  coloured 
woman  only  changed  or  rather  increased  her  masters,  yet  freedom 
brought  her  one  g^reat  advantage.     It  gave  her  opportunity  for  social 
advancement  and   individual   development.     Trodden  under  foot  for 
ages,  with  indignities  heaped   upon  her  that  well  might  crimson  the 
cheek  of  honest  womanhood  with  shame,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
is  there  power  enough  of  self-redemption  in  the  coloured  woman  to 
enable  her  to  take  her  place  in  the  great  ranks  of  American  woman- 
hood, not  as  the  fag  end  of  creation,  but  as  a  woman  and  a  sister, 
adding  her  intelligence  to  the  great  reservoirs  of  national  thought,  and 
her  quota  of  usefulness  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  country? 
A  man,  in  pursuing  a  journey,  can  tell  the  progress  he  has  made  by 
the  milestones  he  has  passed  ;  and  so,  in  estimating  the  advancement 
of  the  coloured  woman,  it  is  just  to  take  into  consideration  the  starting 
points  of  our  race-life  in  this  country,  and  the  helps  and  hindrances  in 
our  way.     It  would  not  be  just  to  demand  that  a  woman  weighted 
down  with  a  hundred  pounds'  weight  should  run  as  swiftly  as  one  who 
starts  on  the  same  race  with  unfettered  limbs  and  unretarding  gar- 
ments.    Behind  us,  as  a  race,  are  the  barbarism  of  heathendom  and 
the  inferior  civilisation  of  slavery,  and  their  mournful  outcome  was  the 
subjection  of  the  coloured  woman  to  almost  irresponsible  power,  where 
her  rights,  as  maiden,  wife,  and   mother,  could  be  ruthlessly  invaded. 
The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  works,  tells  of  a  girl  who  was 
sold  six  times   in   seven  weeks   in   Maryland  and    Virginia  for  her 
beauty's  sake,  but  proving  sublimely  and  heroically  intractable,  she 
was  redeemed  from  slavery,  and  after  the  healing  time  of  her  journey 
was  over,  her  body  was  found  marked  with  whip  marks,  because  she 
would  not  permit  herself  to  be  dragged  into  sin  and  shame.     As  a 
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woman  the  iron  could  enter  her  soul,  as  it  could  never  enter  the  soul 
of  a  man,  and  yet,  amid  the  gloom  of  slavery,  there  was  one  ray  of 
ii^t  shimmering-  amid  its  darkness,  a  golden  thread,  woven  amid 
the  sombre  tissues  of  life,  and  that  was  faith  in  God.  **  My  husband,'* 
said  a  woman,  **  asked,  if  God  is  a  just  God,  how  can  such  things 
be?"  and  something  said  to  him,  such  should  not  always  be,  and  you 
could  not  beat  it  out  of  his  head  that  the  spirit  spoke  to  him.  I  was 
acquainted  with  a  woman  who  had  planned  running  away,  and  had 
packed  up  her  bundle,  but  something  reasoned  within  her,  and  said, 
"stand  still,  and  see  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  you,"  and  so  real  to 
her  was  the  voice  that  spoke  to  her  inner  consciousness,  that  she  un- 
packed  her  bundle,  and  desisted  from  her  flight,  and  was  redeemed 
from  slavery  by  her  son,  who,  after  an  absence  of  years,  had  obtained 
money  enough  to  purchase  her  freedom.  She  believed,  trusted,  and 
was  delivered.  "  Do  you  not  feel  bitter  toward  those  people  ?  "  I 
asked  of  another.  "  God  or  Jesus,"  she  replied,  *'  says  I  must 
forgive,"  and  that  seemed  to  settle  the  whole  question.  '*  I  felt," 
said  another  woman,  whose  child  had  been  separated  from  her,  '^  as 
if  I  was  g'oing  to  my  grave,  but  I  felt  that  if  I  could  not  get  justice 
here,  I  would  get  it  elsewhere,  or  in  another  world." 

'*  They  shut  me  up,"  said  another  woman,  "  because  I  was  fretting 
about  my  husband ;  but  God  kept  my  child  asleep  and  gave  me  Hit 
Spirit."  God  was  not  to  her  some  far  off  impersonation  of  law  and 
force,  an  unconscious  Creator  of  all  consciousness,  the  unperceiving 
Author  of  all  perception,  but  a  personal  Friend,  who  could  come  near 
to  her  in  her  sorrows,  take  cognizance  of  her  griefs,  and  hush  her 
little  ones  to  sleep.  With  tender,  beautiful,  and  childlike  faith,  groping 
through  the  darkness,  and  laying  its  hand  upon  Go^'s  robe  of  love 
and  light,  there  might  be  ignorance,  weakness,  and  suffering,  but 
there  would  not  be  universal,  brutal  stupidity.  There  is  no  depth  of 
social  misery  into  which  the  love  of  God  may  not  be  dropped  as  a 
plummet,  and  faith  in  Grod  had  partly  underlaid  the  life  of  the  race. 
Freedom  came,  and  with  it  came  the  opportunity  for  planting  the 
church  and  sustaining  the  school,  and  here  the  coloured  woman  found 
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room  for  the  work  of   her    hands  and  the  love   of  her  heart.     If 
Northern  friends  sent  down  teachers,  it  was  for  the  coloured  woman 
to  second  their  efforts,  and  it    has  been  said,   in  the  South,  "The 
coloured   woman  would    be   ashamed  not  to  send    her   children  to 
school,'-  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  sights  to  see  the  number 
of   children   who   attend     the    day   and    Sunday   schools,    bearing 
apparently  the  impress    of   motherly   care   and    attention.      If   the 
religious   pioneer  commenced    writing    a  new  spiritual  history  over 
the    ruins  of  the    slave  pen    and    auction    block,    again  she    stood 
by  his  side  and  rendered  efficient  aid.     The  editor  of  the  Christian 
Recorder,    the   organ  of  the    African   Methodist   Episcopal   Church, 
an    organisation    which,    commencing   in    an    humble    blacksmith's 
shop,  has   since    spread  from    New    England    to  Texas,  pays   the 
sisters  of  his  church  the   following  touching    and  beautiful  tribute: 
*'  They  are  as  zealous  as  Martha,  and  loving  as  Mary.     Could  our 
first  preachers  in  the  West  give  evidence,  we  well  know  what  would 
be  their  tale.     They  would  say,  in  true  Methodist  style,  I  came  to  this 
sister's  house,  and  I  was  hungry,  and  she  fed  me,  dividing  even  the  las^ 
loaf.     My  feet  were  cold,  well  nigh  frosted  ;  she  administered  unto 
me.     To  keep  me  comfortable  at  night,  she  and  her  husband  forsook 
their  only  bed,  and  when  morning  came,  the  best  their  larder  could 
afford  was  given  unto  me.     They  would  tell  us  how  they  laboured  to 
have  the  preacher  decently  clad,  giving  themselves,  and  then,  taking 
the  lead,  urged  others  to  give.      Nor  rested  till  the  patched  trousers, 
the  threadbare  coat,  the  worn  out  hat,  and  soleless  boot  were  laid 
aside.     Nor  would  these  pioneer  African  itinerants  cease  till  they  had 
told   how  she  had  laboured  to  build  the  little  chapel  and  have  it 
snugly  put  in   trim.  Full  one-half  of  the  honour  is  due  to  her   for 
making  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  God,  what  it  is. 
What  the  Methodist  sisters  have  been  in  the  past  they  are  now.     In 
labours  spiritual  and  temporal  she  has  proved  the  equal  of  her  brethren. 
She  has  bought  one  half  the  bricks  in  all  our  churches,  and  offered 
well  nigh  one-half  the  prayers."  One  of  the  most  imposing  temples  of 
worship  which  I  saw  in  Washington  is  the  coloured  Catholic  Church. 
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Before  that  church  was  built,  a  few  coloured  women  conceived  the  idea 
of  having-  a  coloured  Catholic  school,  which  could  subserve  the  double 
purpose  of  chapel  and  school.  That  building  has  been  superseded 
by  one  of  the  most  stately  temples  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  helpers  in  our  church  building  is  Mrs. 
Madison,  who,  although  living  in  an  humble  and  unpretending 
home,  had  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  home  for  aged  coloured 
women.  By  organised  effort,  coloured  women  have  been  enabled 
to  help  each  other  in  sickness,  and  provide  respectable  funerals 
for  the  dead.  They  have  institutions  under  different  names; 
one  of  the  oldest,  perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  country,  has  been  in 
existence,  as  I  have  been  informed,  about  fifty  years,  and  has  been 
officered  and  managed  almost  solely  by  women  for  about  half  a 
century.  There  are  also,  in  several  States,  homes  for  aged  coloured 
women  ;  the  largest  I  know  of  being  in  Philadelphia.  This  home  was 
in  a  measure  built  by  Stephen  and  Harriet  Smith,  coloured  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Into  this  home  men  are  also  admitted. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  also  another  home  for  the  homeless 
which,  besides  giving  them  a  temporary  shelter,  provides  a  perma- 
nent home  for  a  number  of  aged  coloured  women.  In  looking  over 
the  statistics  of  miscellaneous  charities  in  the  circular  of  information 
No.  6,1875,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Martha  Canfield,  out  of  a  list  of  fifty- 
seven  charitable  institutions,  I  see  only  nine  in  which  there  is  any 
record  of  coloured  inmates.  Out  of  twenty-six  Industrial  Schools,  I 
counted  four.  Out  of  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  orphan 
asyluoos,  miscellaneous  charities,  and  industrial  schools,  I  find  fifteen 
asylums  in  which  there  is  some  mention  of  coloured  inmates.  More 
than  half  the  reform  schools,  in  1874,  had  admitted  coloured  girls. 
Except  the  Home  for  the  Homeless  in  Philadelphia,  I  know  of  no 
public  institution  (I  have  been  informed  since  writing  these  lines  that 
the  Cleveland  retreat  does  this)  which  receives  coloured  girls  or 
fallen  women.  Here,  an  erring  coloured  girl  would  be  received  and 
restored  to  the  paths  of  rectitude.  Surely  we  may  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  our  common  Christianity,  that  there  are  a  nupber  of  suph 
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places.  Among  the  homes  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Association  I 
have  heard  of  one,  where  a  coloured  girl  fias  been  accommodated  with 
board,  and  that  one  was  in  Boston  ;  but  we  may  hope  the  time  may 
speedily  come  when  professed  Christian  women  will  realise,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  coloured,  what  is  meant  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  when 
he  said,  '*  But  God  hath  showed  me  that  I  should  call  no  man  common 
or  unclean."  Among  the  legacies  which  Slavery  left  us  is  a  vast 
dower  of  ignorance ;  but  the  veil  is  being  lifted,  and  light  is  dawning 
upon  our  long-benighted  race,  and  I  have  been  often  reminded  of 
those  grand  and  beautiful  words  of  our  President :  '*  Mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

Miss  Schofield,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  says :  "  The  coloured 
women  in  this  State,  and  I  suppose  elsewhere,  are  a  great  power ; 
though  the  race,  having  missed  the  one  link  of  book  knowledge,  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  present  this  fact  to  the  world.  The  women,  as  a 
class,  are  quite  equal  to  the  men  in  energy  and  executive  ability.  In 
fact,  I  find  by  close  observation,  that  the  mothers  are  the  levers 
which  move  in  education.  The  men  talk  it,  especially  about  election 
time,  if  they  want  an  office  for  self  or  their  candidate,  but  the  women 
work  most  for  it.  They  labour  in  many  ways  to  support  the  family, 
while  the  children  attend  school.  They  make  great  sacrifices  to 
spare  the  help  of  their  own  children  during  school  hours.  I  know 
of  girls  ft-om  sixteen  to  twenty-two  who  iron  till  midnight,  that  they 
may  come  to  school  in  the  day.  Some  of  our  scholars,  aged  about 
nineteen,  living  about  thirty  miles  off,  rented  land,  ploughed,  planted, 
and  then  sold  their  cotton,  in  order  to  come  to  us.  A  woman  near 
me  urged  her  husband  to  go  into  debt  500  dollars  for  a  home,  as 
the  titles  to  the  land  they  had  built  on  were  insecure,  and  she  said 
to  me,  *  We  have  five  years  to  pay  it  in,  and  I  shall  begin  to-day  to 
do  it,  if  life  is  spared.  I  will  make  a  hundred  dollars  at  washing,  for 
I  have  done  it.'  Yet  they  have  seven  little  children  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate."  In  the  field  the  women  receive  the  same  wages  as 
the  men,  and  are  often  preferred,  clearing  land,  hoeing,  or  picking 
cotton  with  equal  ability.     The  baby  is  carried  to  its  mother  to  nurse, 
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by  the  child  from  nine  to  thirteen,  who  has  charg-e  of  it.  A  coloured 
woman's  time  is  always  too  valuable  to  take  care  of  her  own  child  ; 
with  the  first  she  has  a  brother  or  sister,  or  even  hires  a  small  boy  or 
girl.  I  have  seen  them  at  the  age  of  ten  take  entire  charge ;  wash, 
dress,  feed,  and  keep  them  all  day  while  the  mother  is  absent.  The 
women  have  no  political  power.  They  are  loyal  to  the  government 
that  gave  them  freedom.  They  never  forget  that,  and  count  no 
sacrifice  too  great.  I  know  women  struggling  against  starvation,  with 
helpless  babes  clinging  to  them  for  support.  Their  husbands  were 
murdered  in  the  last  campaign.  They  had  to  run  away  from  their 
homes  with  little  or  nothing,  and  now  sleep  on  floors,  and  some  walk 
^s^  miles  a  day  to  get  cotton  to  pick,  to  earn  bread  for  their  little 
ones.  Their  household  goods  were  stolen  or  destroyed.  Yet  these 
women  bear  this  with  a  heroism  equal  to  anything  in  history.  In 
hiring  a  man,  the  employer  asks  about  his  wife,  and,  when  told,  the 
woman  keeps  right  up  with  her  husband,  and  he  does  not  do  much 
without  her  knowing ;  the  situation  is  generally  given  him  or  them ;  for 
here  families  keep  together  ;  a  man,  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  are 
often  all  seen  in  the  field  together.  There  is  much  more  that  ought 
to  be  brought  to  light.  I  wish  it  could  be.  The  world  has  no  idea, 
because  these  things  make  no  display  I  but  future  generations  will  be 
proud  of  the  perseverance,  courage,  and  heroism  of  the  women  in  this. 
One  great  fact  is  over-looked.  Southern  white  people,  with  all  their 
prejudices,  seldom  if  ever  employ  whites.  They  cannot  trust  them.  If 
poor  and  needy,  they  will  help,  but  they  never  employ  them  about 
their  homes.  Yet  they  will  leave  large  amounts  of  silver,  jewellery, 
money,  &c.,  in  the  entire  care  of  blacks ;  trusts  that  are  undreamed 
of  at  the  North  are  here  put  in  their  keeping,  and  very  seldom  be- 
trayed. 

With  respect  to  education,  schools  have  sprung  up  like  wells  in 
the  desert  dust.  Teaching,  once  done  under  the  cover  of  darkness, 
now  openly  seeks  daylight,  and  men  and  women  are  not  forced  to 
hide  their  books  in  secret  places  as  if  they  were  manuscripts  of  treason 
cind  conspiracy.     Some  time  since  I  met  a  woman  in  Mississippi  whose 
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teaching  in  freedom  was  a  continuation  of  her  work  in  slavery.     Then 
she  kept  a  private  school,  private  enough  for  her  to  hang  up  fier  bed 
covering  before  the  window,  lest  the  light  should  stream  out  into  the 
street,  and  her  work  be  discovered.      During  one  of    my  Southern 
trips,  I  was  told  of  a  woman  who  had  been  badly  treated  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  had  suffered  hunger  bitter  enough  to  gather  up  the  scraps  for 
the  dogs.     At  last  she  fell  into  sin.     Perhaps  hunger  and  want,  more 
than  anything  else,  had  done  the  work  of  degradation  ;  but  freedom 
came,  with  its  new  and  glorious  opportunities.     There  was  room  for 
another  woman  to  struggle,  and,  out  of  the  depths,  join  in  the  great 
ranks  of  race  progression.     She  obtained  work  and  wages,  managed 
to  %qX  some  education,  and  became  a  teacher.     The  principal  of  the 
Coloured  High  School  in  Philadelphia  was  born  a  slave  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  but  in  early  life  she  was  taken  North,  and  as  if  a  great 
cry  were  urging  through  her  soul,  **  Let  me  learn,  let  me  learn,"  she 
resolved  to  get  knowledge.      When    about    fifteen    years  old,  she 
obtained  a  situation  as  a  house  servant,  with   the   privilege  of  going* 
every  other  day  to  receive  instruction.     Poverty  was  in  her  way,  but 
instead   of  making    it   a   stumbling-block,   she  converted   it   into   a 
steppinjr-stone.     She  lived  in  one  place  six  years,  and  received  seven 
dollars  a  month,  but  like  a  nautilus  outgrowing  its  shell,  she  wanted  a 
more  stately  temple  of  thought  and  action.    A  coloured  lady  presented 
her  a  scholarship,  and  she  entered  Oberlin  as  a  pupil.     When  she  was 
sufficiently  advanced,  Oberlin  was  brave  enough  to  accord  her  a  place 
as  a  teacher  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  college,  a  position 
she  was  able  to  maintain  with  credit  to  herself  and  honour  to  her  race. 
At  present  she  is  principal  of  the  coloured  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
a  position  which  she  has  hekl  for  several  years,  graduating  almost 
every  year  a  number  of  pupils,  a  part  of  whom  are  scattered  abroad 
as  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     Nearly  all  the  coloured 
teachers  in  Washington  are  girls  and  women,  a  large  per  centage  of 
whom  were  educated  in  the  district  of  Columbia.     Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
ranks  of  teaching  that  coloured  women  are  content  to  remain.      Some 
years  since,  two  coloured  women  were  studying  in  the  Law  School  of 
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Howard  University.  One  of  them,  Miss  Charlotte  Ray,  a  member  of 
this  body,  has  since  graduated,  being  I  believe,  the  first  coloured 
woman  in  the  country  who  has  ever  gained  the  distinction  of  being  a 
graduated  lawyer.  Others  have  gone  into  medicine  and  have  been 
practising^  in  diflferent  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  Women's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  two  coloured  women  were  last  year  pursuing 
their  studies  as  Matriculants,  while  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of 
a  former  fugitive  slave,  has  held  the  position  of  an  assistant  resident 
physician  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  Miss  Cole,  of  Philadelphia,  held  for 
some  time  the  position  of  physician  in  the  State  Orphan  Asylum  in 
South  Carolina.  In  different  departments  of  business,  coloured  women 
have  not  only  been  enabled  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  also 
to  acquire  property,  although  poverty,  prejudice,  and  ignorance,  have 
virtually  assigned  us  the  lowest  places  and  the  humblest  positions ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  coloured  woman  is  the  mainstay  of  the  family, 
and  when  work  fails  the  men  in  great  cities,  there  is  often  an  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  pauperism  at  bay  by  the  money  which  the  wife  can 
obtain  by  washing,  ironing,  and  other  services.  And  I  do  not  suppose, 
considering  the  state  of  her  industrial  lore  and  her  limited  advantages, 
that  there  is  among  the  poorer  classes  a  more  helpful  woman  than  the 
coloured  woman  as  a  labourer.  When  I  was  in  Mississippi,  I  stopped 
with  Mr.  Montgomery,  a  former  slave  of  Jefferson  Davis's  brother. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  capable  of  taking  on  her  hands  1 30  acres  of 
land  and  raising  one  hundred  and  seven  bales  of  cotton  by  the  force 
which  she  could  organise.  Since  then  I  have  received  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  from  her  daughter,  who  for  years  has  held  the  position  of 
Assistant  Postmistress.  In  her  letter,  she  says  :  "  There  are  many 
women  around  me  who  would  serve  for  models  of  executiveness  any- 
where. They  do  double  duty,  a  man's  share  in  the  field  and  a 
woman's  part  at  home.  They  do  any  kind  of  field  work,  even  plough- 
ing;, and  at  home  the  cooking,  washing,  milking,  and  gardening.  But 
these  have  husbands ;  let  me  tell  you  of  some  widows  and  unaided 
women  : — 
1st.  Mrs.  Hill,  a  widow,  has  rented,  cultivated,  and  solely  managed 
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a  farm  of  five  acres  for  ^\q  years.  She  makes  her  garden,  rais«?s 
poultry,  and  cultivates  enough  corn  and  cotton  to  live  comfortably  and 
keep  a  surplus  in  the  bank.  She  saves  something-  every  year,  and 
this  is  much,  considering  the  low  price  of  cotton,  and  unfavourable 
seasons. 

"  2nd.  Mrs.  Hill,  whose  husband  died  in  the  service  during  the 
war,  cultivated  one  acre,  making  vegetables  for  sale,  besides  a  little 
cotton.  She  raises  poultry,  spins  thread,  and  knits  hose  for  a  living. 
She  supports  herself  comfortably,  never  having  to  ask  credit  or  to 
borrow.    • 

"  3rd.  Mrs.  Jane  Brown  and  Mrs.  Halsey  formed  a  partnership 
about  ten  years  ago,  leased  nine  acres  and  a  horse,  and  have  cultivated 
the  land  all  that  time,  just  the  same  as  men  would  have  done.  They 
have  saved  considerable  money  from  year  to  year,  and  are  living 
independently.  They  have  never  had  any  expenses  for  labour, 
making  and  gathering  the  crops  themselves. 

**4th.  Mrs.  Henry,  by  farming  and  peddling  cakes,  has  the  last 
seven  years  laid  up  seven  hundred  dollars.  She  is  an  invalid,  and 
unable  to  work  at  all  times." 

Speaking  of  the  respective  ages  of  these  women,  the  first,  the 
writer  says,  is  not  less  than  seventy  years  old.  The  second  perhaps 
sixty-five.  The  third  forty  and  sixty-five,  and  the  fourth  sixty.  Of 
her  mother,  she  observes,  she  is  still  cultivating,  but  not  so  extensively 
as  she  used  to  do  in  1867,  '68,  and  '69.  She  cultivates  from  25  to 
100  and  ISO  acres,  making  on  an  average  75  bales  a  year. 

Since  then  she  has  been  engaged  in  planting  sweet  potatoes  and 
raising  poultry  and  hogs.  Last  year  she  succeeded  in  raising  250 
hogs,  but  lost  two-thirds  by  disease.  She  furnished  eggs  and  chickens 
enough  for  family  use,  and  sold  a  surplus  of  chickens,  say  fifty  dozen 
chickens.  On  nine  acres  she  made  six  hundred  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes.  The  present  year  she  has  planted  ten  acres  of  potatoes. 
They  are  all  in  growing  order.  She  has  one  hundred  hogs,  thirty 
dozen  chickens,  a  small  lot  of  ducks  and  turkeys,  and  also  a  few  sheep 
and  goats.     She  has  also  a    large   garden   under   her   supervision 
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which  is  planted  in  cabbages.  She  has  two  women  and  a  boy,  to 
assist.  Of  herself,  Miss  Montgomery  says  she  cannot  say  much.  "  I 
have  constantly  been  engaged  in  book-keeping  for  eight  years,  and 
for  ten  years,  as  assistant  P.M ,  doing  all  the  work  of  the  office. 
Now,  instead  of  book-keeping,  I  manage  a  school  of  133  pupils,  and 
I  have  an  assistant,  and  I  am  still  attending  to  the  post-office."  Of 
her  sister,  she  says  she  is  a  belter  and  swifter  worker  than  herself ; 
that  she  generally  sews,  and  that  last  year  she  made  a  hundred 
dozen  jars  of  preserved  fruit  for  sale.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
lives  in  South  Carolina,  and  has  been  engaged  in  mission  wotk,  reports 
that,  in  supporting  the  family,  women  are  the  mainstay ;  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  truck  gardening  is  done  by  them  in  South  Carolina ; 
that  in  the  city  they  are  more  industrious  than  the  men ;  that  when 
the  men  lose  their  work  through  their  political  affiliations,  the  women 
stand  by  them,  and  say,  *'  Stand  by  your  principles."  And  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  same  person  that  a  number  of  women  have 
homes  of  their  own,  bought  by  their  hard  earnings  since  freedom. 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  employed  in  the  Freedmen's  bank,  says  he  has 
seen  scores  of  coloured  women  in  the  South  working  and  managing 
plantations  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  acres,  they  and  their 
boys  and  girls  doing  all  the  labour,  and  marketing  in  the  fall  from  ten 
to  fifty  bales  of  cotton.  He  speaks  of  a  mulatto  woman  who  rented 
land  which  she  and  her  children  worked  until  they  had  made  enough 
to  purchase  a  farm  of  1 30  acres.  She  then  lived  alone  upon  it,  hiring 
help  and  working  it  herself,  making  a  comfortable  living,  and  assist- 
ing her  sons  in  paying  for  land  which  they  had  bought.  The  best 
sugar  maker,  he  observes,  he  ever  saw,  was  a  stupid-looking  coloured 
woman,  apparently  twenty-five  years  old.  With  a  score  or  more  of 
labourers,  she  was  the  boss,  and  it  was  her  eye  which  detected  the 
exact  consistency  to  which  the  syrup  had  boiled,  and,  while  tossing  it  in 
the  air,  she  told  with  certainty  the  point  of  granulation. 

In  literature  and  art  we  have  not  accomplished  much,  although 
we  have  a  few  among  us  who  have  tried  literature.  Miss  Foster 
has    written    for    the    Atlantic    Monthly,    and    Mrs,     Mary    Shadd 
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Gary  for  years  edited  a  paper  called  the  Provincial  Freeman^ 
and  another  coloured  woman  has  written  several  stories,  poems,  and 
sketches,  which  have  appeared  in  different  papers.  And  yet  I  would 
not  imply  tliat  every  aspect  of  our  race-life  is  rose-tinted  and  rainbow- 
hued ;  what  we  need  is  truth  more  than  flattery.  Slavery  left  the 
coloured  woman  some  sad  inheritances,  which  it  behoves  Christian 
women  to  aid  her  in  removing.  It  trampled  on  her  self-respect,  and 
taught  her  to  lightly  regard  the  marriage  relation  ;  and  if  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  there  is  among  them  a  lack  of  reverence  for  a  pure 
and  strong«love,  a  preference  of  show  to  substance,  let  it  be  a  labour 
of  love  among  those  who  have  been  more  highly  favoured,  to  show 
unto  us  a  more  excellent  way.  We  have  been  too  apt  scholars  in  a 
school  which  sacrificed  the  interests  of  one  class  to  the  supposed 
advantages  of  the  other,  and  the  shadows  of  the  past  are  still  projected 
into  our  lives.  Let  the  more  favoured  mothers  and  wives  of^this 
Republic,  if  they  would  insure  the  best  interests  of  humanity  and  die 
true  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  resolve  that  neither  pride  of 
caste,  nor  contempt  of  race,  shall  crush  or  keep  dormant  the  self- 
respect  of  any  class  of  women  in  the  land ;  that  the  true  glory  of 
this  Republic  shall  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  its  resources,  the 
amplitude  of  its  wealth,  the  strength  of  its  fleets,  the  power  of  its 
armies,  or  the  magnificence  of  its  culture,  but  in  its  pure  homes,  its 
upright  men,  and  virtuous  women. 

In  art,  we  have  Miss  Edmonia  Lewis,  who  is,  I  believe,  allied  on  one 
side  to  the  negro  race.  She  was  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Centen- 
nial, and  the  author  of  several  pieces  of  statuary,  among  which  is 
Cleopatra,  which  was  on  exhibition. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  coloured  women  of  Philadelphia  have 
formed  a  Christian  Relief  Association,  which  has  opened  sewing-schools 
for  coloured  girls,  and  which  has  been  enabled,  year  after  year,  to  lend 
a  hand  to  some  of  the  more  needy  of  our  race,  and  it  also  has,  I 
understand,  sustained  an  employment  office  for  some  time. 
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Correspondence. 

\2he  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for  the  opiniom  of  Correspondents,"] 


WOMEN'S    SUFFRAGE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Victoria  Magazine." 
Madam, 

May  I  be  allowed  to  suggfest,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  that  a  strong  effort  be  made  to  obtain  the  parliamentary  suff- 
rage  for  women  during  the  coming  session?  Never,  perhaps,  in 
England's  history,  was  it  more  desirable  that  all  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  should  be  represented  in  Parliament  than  it  is  to-day.  The 
progress  of  civilisation  has  rendered  the  problems  which  statesmen  have 
to  solve  so  numerous  and  complicated,  that  they  stand  in  urgent  need 
of  all  the  assistance  which  the  nation  can  give  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  The  assistance  which  a  thoughtful  and  educated 
people  can  render  to  their  rulers  is  valuable  in  the  extreme.  For  it 
is  impossible  that  a  statesman,  however  wise,  can  possess  all  that 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  professions,  trades,  and  other  callings  of 
the  different  classes  of  society,  which  he  requires  in  order  to  legislate 
wisely  in  regard  to  them.  This  knowledge  is  possessed  by  many  of 
the  persons  who  compose  these  classes,  and  the  due  representation 
of  their  opinions  in  Parliament  answers  much  the  same  purpose  as 
though  the  ruler  combined  in  himself  all  the  special  knowledge  which 
is  needed  for  purposes  of  legislation ;  whilst  it  is  also  a  protection 
against  that  species  of  legislation  which  favours  one  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  community. 
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So  long-  as  society  exists,  Parliament  must  legislate  on  matters 
which  concern  women.  So  long  as  Parhament  legislates  on  matters 
which  concern  women,  women  should  have  some  direct  representation 
in  Parliament. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  women  are  satisfactorily  represented  on  the 
present  system,  for  they  lie  under  many  special  disadvantages,  of 
which  the  most  intelligent  among  them  justly  complain.  If  they  were 
represented  in  the  truest  sense,  these  complaints  would  take  a  more 
decided  form,  and  their  grievances  would,  probably,  soon  cease  to 
exist. 

It  is  equally  useless  to  say,  as  an  argument  against  female  suffrage, 
that,  though  men  have  legislated  badly  for  women,  they  have  also 
legislated  badly  for  themselves,  and  that  women  are,  therefore,  as 
well  off  as  men. 

Men  certainly  have  legislated  badly  for  themselves  on  some 
occasions ;  but  they  have  legislated  badly  for  women  on  nearly  all 
occasions. 

Experience  teaches  those  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions, that  by  making  repeated  observations,  at  different  times,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  the  errors  which  proceed  from  merely 
local  causes  will  annihilate  one  another  by  altering  the  result  as  often 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other. 

Similarly,  if  men  were  really  as  competent  to  legislate  for  women  as 
they  are  to  legislate  for  themselves,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
errors  which  they  might  commit  would  lean  sometimes  to  one  side, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other,  being  purely  errors  of  judgment,  and  not 
the  result  of  self-interest. 

We  should  further  expect  to  find  that  men  would  commit  as  few 
errors  in  legislating  for  women,  as  in  legislating  for  themselves.  But 
we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  fact,  for  most  of  the  errors  which  men 
have  committed  in  legislating  for  women,  are  errors  which  in  their 
view  favour. their  own  sex,  and  again,  the  number  of  errors  which  they 
have  committed  is  very  much  greater  in  proportion  than  the  number 
of  those  which  they  have   committed  in  legislating  for  themselves. 
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The  first  of  these  facts  seems  to  show  that  men  legislate  selfishly  in 
regard  to  women,  and  if  this  be  disputed,  the  second  fact  can  then 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  men  do  not  possess  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  legislation  in  regard  to  women. 

In  either  of  these  cases  the  readiest  remedy  lies  in  the  granting  of 
the  parliamentary  suff'rage  to  women.  The  party  which  has  taken 
up  the  cause  of  women  is  a  numerous  one,  but  a  large  number  of  its 
members  being  women,  have,  unfortunately,  no  direct  influence  in 
Parliament  Its  members  are  also  much  divided  in  opinion,  on  many 
important  questions.  This  renders  it  a  somewhat  difficult  task  for 
the  leaders  of  the  party  to  obtain  united  action  when  any  impor- 
tant point  is  to  be  gained.  Some  insist  upon  trying  to  carry  out  a 
programme,  which,  though  it  may  be  perfecdy  just  in  the  abstract,  is 
totally  impracticable,  and  therefore  unpractical  at  present.  Others 
insist  that  the  party  must  only  go  a  certain  very  moderate  length,  and 
no  further,  and  they  decline  to  act  with  the  more  advanced  members 
of  the  party. 

Let  me  earnestly  entreat  all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  well- 
fere  of  women,  to  forget  minor  differences,  and  unite  firmly  and 
heartily  with  the  main  body  of  the  party  on  the  vital  question  of 
Women's  Suffrage. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  say  that  they  wish  women  to  become  highly 
educated,  and  to  develop  their  intellectual  faculties  to  the  utmost, 
but  that  they  do  not  desire  that  women  should  vote  at  parliamentary 
elections.  Let  me  remind  such  that  the  country  has  a  right  to  all 
the  intelligence  which  English  men  and  women  possess.  That  in- 
telligence must  not  be  used  merely  for  personal  gratification,  but  must 
be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Let  me  also  remind 
those  who  hold  this  view,  that  the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons, 
highly  educated,  but  possessing  no  political  power,  has  always  been 
found  a  fruitful  source  of  danger  and  disturbance  to  the  State.  To 
those  who  are  more  immediately  interested  in  the  opening  of  the 
learned  professions  to  women,  I  would  repeat  what  has  so  often  been 
urged  before,  that   the   surest  way  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing 
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in  Parliament   on   these  matters,  is^  to   have  direct  representation  in 
Parliament. 

In  brief,  from  whatever  cause,  men  do  not  legislate  satisfactorily  for 
women.  Let  women,  therefore,  legislate  for  themselves,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  all  other  classes  of  persons  in  the  country  legislate 
for  themselves — 1>.,  by  possessing  the  parliamentary  suffrage. 

There  are  many  able  and  experienced  women  who  have  the  special 
knowledge  necessary  for  just  legislation  on  matters  concerning  their 
sex.  Their  self-interest,  as  well  as  their  public  spirit,  would  of  course 
prompt  them  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge,  and  the  influence  which 
they  would  exercise  over  the  opinions  of  their  sex  would  find  its  reflex 
in  the  votes  of  female  electors.  Thus,  IegislaK)rs  would  be  provided 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their  work,  whilst  it  would  also 
become  their  interest  to  legislate  justly  for  women. 

I  have  spoken  of  Female  Suffrage  as  necessary  in  regard  to  those 
subjects  of  legislation  which  more  exclusively  concern  women.  There 
are,  however,  many  thoughtful  and  intellectual  women  who  wish  to 
have  some  influence  over  the  settlement  of  those  political  questions 
which  concern  men  and  women  alike.  Female  Suffrage  would  also 
meet  their  case. 

May  the  time  soon  come  when  the  whole  community  will  recognise 
that  the  true  happiness  of  all  can  be  obtained  only  by  respecting  the 
rights  of  each ! 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  F.  Tressalis. 
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A  WoicAN^s  Walk. — Miss  Bertha  Von  Hillern  completed  her  walk 
of  100  miles  on  the  1 3th  of  November,  at  Philadelphia.  The  time 
allotted  was  28  hours,  and  she  accomplished  the  task  in  14  minutes 
less.  She  rested  altoi^ether  two  hours  and  three  quarters  on  her 
journey.  It  is  stated  that  she  walked  the  95th  mile  in  15  minutes. 
At  the  completion  of  the  96th  mile  she  was  very  weak  and  came 
near  going-  to  sleep.  At  the  end  of  the  98th  mile  she  rested  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  she  stopped  her  pulse  showed  120  pulsations  a 
minute,  against  94  when  she  started.  She  was  greatly  enfeebled  and 
very  drowsy  at  the  end  of  her  walk. — 2he  Tinm. 

School  Board  Work  in  Southwark. — Miss  Helen  Taylor,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  School  fioard  for  Southwark,  addressed  her  con- 
stituents in  the  Drill  Hall,  Neckingen  Bermondsey,  on  the  work  of  the 
London  School  Board  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Mr.  James 
Phillips,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Southwark  Radical 
Association,  presided.  The  large  hall  in  which  the  meeting  was  held 
was  crowded,  ladies  being  conspicuous  by  their  presence  both  in  the 
hall  and  on  the  platform.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  from  the 
chairman.  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  who  on  rising  was  received  with  loud 
applause,  said  as  the  result  of  the  victory  at  the  last  elections,  schools 
were  being  enlarged,  and  planted  where  there  never  had  been  schools 
hefbre.  Never  had  there  been  a  time  when  building  had  gone  on  so 
rapidly  as  during  the  past  year,  and  there  never  bad  been  a  time 
daring  whk:h  it  bad  gone  on  so  rapidly  as  she  hoped  it  would  go  on 
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during  the  coming  year.     When   elected   she  was  returned  as  an 
advocate  of   compulsory,   gratuitous,   secular,   economical  education, 
and  especially  she  came  forward  as  an  advocate  of  economy.     But 
she  found  in  many  cases  that  resolutions  carried  on  the  Board,  some- 
times even   without  a  division,   were  obstructed   and  talked  out  in 
committee.     An  instance  was  the  opening  of  the  playgrounds  during 
the  summer  holidays,  which  she  only  secured  in  the  winter  by  great 
exertions  from  the  committee.     Speaking  next  of  compulsory  educa* 
tion.  Miss  Taylor  declared  that  the  results  of  her  experience  showed 
that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  about  it  if  education  were  free. 
After  inquiring  int()  many  ca^s,  she  was  convinced  that  the  p^my  was 
more  than  many  could  pay.     Yet  a  proposal  for  free  schools  had  only 
received  three  votes  in  each  divisbn  in  the  meeting  of  the  Board  that 
day ;  for  Mr.  Potter,  of  Westminster,  would  not  vote  for  the  motion 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxhead,  of  Marylebone,  and  Mr.  Coxhead  would  not 
vote  for  the  motion  of  Mr.  Potter.      She  had  aimed  to  make  the 
schools  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  opening  the  playgrounds 
and  using  the  rooms  for  Sunday  schools  and  other  purposes.     Like 
many  other  bodies,  their  Board  had   not  escaped  the  tendency  to 
wasteful  expendttUre,  and  she  believed  that,  if  a  close  and  watehfiil 
economy  were  exercised,  the  rate  might  be  brought  lower.     For  one 
thing,   she    should    oppose  the  plan   of  educating '  pupil   teachers, 
believing  that  was  giving  secondary  education,  while  then-  task  was 
to  give  primary  education.     Secondary  and  technical  education  might 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  educational  endowments,  and  as  to  these  they 
must  move  Parliament.     What  was  wanted  on  the  Board  was  more 
human  nature,  and  a  little  less  of    purse-pride  and    high-feeding, 
a  little  coming  down  to  know  what  it  was  to  scrfF(^r  frbtn  hunger,  to 
be  poor,  to  be  oppressed,  and  to  be  looked  down  upon.     She  bggged 
her  (Constituents  to  tell  her  anything  they  wished,  that  she  might  be 
their  true  representative,  and  be  able  to  help  them  in  training  their 
children  to  lead  a  worthy  liffe.     Many  questions  followed,  to  which 
Miss  Taylor  gave  fbll  answers,  her  replies,  in  every  case,  meetings 
with  warm  apprcJval.  • 
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Miss  Carpenter,  of  London. — We  quote  this  report  of  a  noble  life 
frgm  the  Unitarian  Herald,  November  x6ih,  1 877: — Mjss  Mary 
Carpenter,  whose  death  we  recently  announce^, ,  was  born  July  i8th, 
1787,  at  West  Bromwich,  where  her  parents,  George  and  Mary 
Carpenter,  then  resided.  After  some  years  spent  as  a  governess,  she 
kept  house  for  her  eldest  brother  Philip,  who  was  a  manufacturing 
optician  in  Birmingham,  and  when,  in  1826,  he  removed  to  24,  Regent- 
street,  London,  Mary,  with  he)r  youngest  sister  and  their  aged  parents, 
accompanied  him.  On  his  death,  iri  1833,  she  was  encouraged  by  her 
brother.  Dr.  L.  Carpenter,  to  carry  on  the  business  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Westley,  who  had  for  some  time  assisted  in  it,  and  whbm,  in  1837, 
she  took  into  a  partnership  which  continued  for  forty  years.  -  Her 
excellent  judgment  and  equable  temper,  her  perseverance  and  strength 
of  character,  combined  with  her  accuracy  and  aptitude  for  accounts, 
will  fitted  her  for  the  department  She  filled.  She  took  an  honourable 
pride  in  the  character  of  her  firm.  *'  We  not  unfrequently  "  (she  wrote 
to  a  relative)  "pay  more  to  our  workpeople  than  they  demand,  if 
unusual  pains  or  time  have  been  taken ;  from  our  customers  We  are 
constantly  receiving  letters  testifying  the  confidence  they  repose  in  us ; 
and  we  are  quite  free  from  what  Dr.  Hutton  used  to  call  'the  tricks  of 
trade.' "  As  her  duties  were  congenial  to  her,  bhe  had  no  wish  to 
relinquish  them ;  and,  at  her  partner's  desire,  she  remained  at  her 
poit  nearly  to  the  last.  Old  age  enhanced  the  beaufyof  her  character. 
In  seasons  of  sevei'e  suffering,  the  self-contror  which  had  been  her  safe- 
guard in  active  life  preserved  her  sWeet  serenity.  For  the  last  year  of 
her  iife  she  could  not  move  without  assistance,  and  she  seldom  left  her 
room ;  but  the  plants  which  blossomed  in  it,  the  visits  of  children,  the 
books  and  papers  she  read,  the  reports  her  friends  gave  of  what  was 
interesting  them,  and  some  business  engagements,  kept  her  mind 
cheerful  and  occupied.  During  the  long  period  in  which  she  was  the 
solo  survivor  of  her  father's  family,  she  more  than  ever  took  a 
motherly  interest  in  her  younger  relatives  and  friends.  As  her 
attention  was  less  needed  for  what  had  been  her  stated  work,  it  was 
the  more  occupied  in  planning  for  their  welfare.     Her  sympathy,  her 
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counsel,  her  help  seemed  always  ready.  The  poor  and  suffering 
experienced  her  thoughtful  kindness.  She  was  not  content  to  be  a 
liberal  contributor  to  public  charities — 

Her  secret  bounty  largely  flowed, 

And  brought  unasked  relief. 
Last  July  she  commenced  her  ninety.first  year,  happy  in  the  loving 
remembrance  of  the  many  to  whom  she  was  endeared.  Her  eye  was 
not  dim,  nor  her  mind  clouded,  nor  was  the  steadfostness  of  her 
affection  and  her  faith  impaired.  Her  only  fear  seemed  to  be  of  a 
long  illness,  which  might  exhaust  the  strength,  though  not  the  tender 
care  of  attendants.  She  was  spared  it ;  and  peacefully  entered  into 
rest  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October  30th.*  On  the  next  Saturday 
a  large  number  of  those  who  loved  and  revered  her,  followed  her 
remains  to  the  Highgate  Cemetery,  where  the  Rev.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter 
conducted  the  service ;  and  the  next  day  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed 
paid  a  tribute  to  her  memory,  in  the  Little  Portland-street  Chapel. 
She  and  her  sister  had  been  among  the  first  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  removed  thither  from  York-street.  Miss  Carpenter  left 
the  following  charitable  bequests: — Ministers'  Benevolent  Society, 
£200;  Governesses'  Benevolent  Society,  £200;  London  Domestic 
Mission,  £ioO;  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  £100;  Home  for 
Incurables,  £50 ;  Portland-street  Schools,  £50 ;  for  benevolent  objects 
in  memory  of  her  niece  (Anna)  Mrs.  Herbert  Thomas,  £500;  and  to 
her  partner,  Mr.  A^estley,  for  the  poor  she  aided,  £200. 

Lady  ViOLiNisTs.-»Some  of  our  musical  friends  appear  to  think  that 
the  performances  of  Lady  Violinists  are  a  modem  innovation,  and  that 
it  is  only  recently  that  feminine  players  have  come  into  vogue,  but  a 
glance  at  the  musical  history  of  times  past  will  show  us  that  the  violin 
as  an  instrument  for  ladies  was  far  more  popular  than  it  is  at  present. 
This  may  be  easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  the  piano- 
forte has  taken  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  drawing-room; 
while  in  the  concert  room,  the  easy,  natural  position,  and  the  pliancy  oi 

*  On  that  day,  the  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  GuildhaUi  Bristol,  to  inaugurate 
a  memorial  to  ho:  niece  and  namesake. 
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feminine  fingers  seem  to  point  to  the  pianoforte  as  the  legitimate 
instrument  for  the  fair  sex.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  violin 
necessarily  looks  awkward  in  a  lady's  hand.  It  has  been  asked  why 
should  not  a  lady  play  on  the  violin  ?  The  common  objection  is  that  it 
b  ungraceful.  The  ladies  in  Boccaccio's  *•  Decameron,"  however,  and 
who  shall  charge  them  with  want  of  grace  ? — played  on  the  vtoly  a  bowed 
instrument  requiring  from  the  performer  a  similar  position  and  handling 
to  those  exacted  by  the  violin.  If  this  latter  instrument,  considered  in 
relation  to  a  lady,  should  be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  grace, 
has  not  the  lady,  out  of  the  overflowing  abundance  of  this  quality, 
which  is  her  sex's  characteristic,  some  of  it  to  spare  for  communication 
to  the  instrument  ?  Can  she  not  impart  some  of  it  to  whatsoever  object 
she  chooses  to  associate  with  herself?  Surely  she  who  can  transfbrm 
Ae  rudest  of  beings  from  a  bear  to  a  man,  and  from  a  man  to  a 
gentleman,  can  lend  a  few  spare  charms  to  so  grateful  a  receiver  as  the 
fiddle,  which  is  found  to  repay  in  so  eloquent  a  manner  the  attentions 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  if  the  doubters  continue  to  shake  their  heads 
at  this,  we  would  ask  them  whether,  after  all,  we  are  to  expect  grace  in 
every  act  and  habit  of  a  lady's  life,  and  call  on  her  to  reject  everything 
that  may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  it  ?  Our  modem  respected  fair 
one  may,  like  Eve,  have  "  heaven  in  her  eye,"  but  really,  looking  at 
some  of  the  offices  which  we  are  content  to  thrust  upon  her,  it  seems 
rather  too  much  to  insist  that  she  shall  also,  like  our  original  mother, 
have  "  grace  in  all  her  movements."  Is  there  grace  in  making  a  pie, 
or  cutting  bread  and  butter,  or  darning  a  stocking  ?  If  we  have  grace 
in  the  effect,  shall  we  be  rigid  to  require  it  in  the  means  also  ?  Now, 
the  grace  which  belongs  to  violin  playing  is  audible  rather  than  visible, 
redding  more  in  the  efiFect  than  in  the  means ;  nor  ought  we  to  be 
such  cormorants  of  pleasure  as  to  demand  that  the  person  who  is  filling 
our  ears  with  rapture,  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  enchanting  to  the 
utmost  our  eyes.  If,  then,  a  lady,  fiill  of  soul  and  intelligence,  is  capable 
of  expressing  these  through  the  fine  medium  which  this  instrument 
offers,  should  she  be  debarred  from  it,  and  restricted,  perhaps,  to  the 
haip,  because,  forsooth,  the  grace  that  is  merely  external  is  found  in 
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association  with  the  latter  ?  Let  us  only  be  reasonable  enough  to  I^e 
satisfied,  on  principle,  with  the  delicious  effect  that  visits  us  through 
the  ears,  and  we  shall  give  no  hypercritical  heed  to  the  rapid  action 
of  a  lady's  arm  in  a  pres/o  movement,  or  to  the  depression  of  her  head 
in  holding  the  instrument.  That  exquisite  sensibility  which  is  one 
distinguishing  charm  of  the  female  character,  has  its  fittest  musical 
exponent  in  the  powers  of  the  violin,  which,  therefore,  in  this  particular 
sense,  might  even  be  styled  the  women's  own  instrument ;  but,  with- 
out going  so  far  as  this,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
not  occasionally  be  honoured  by  figuring  in  the  hands  of  the  fair. 
Should  these  defensive  remarks,  however,  be  found  unsatisfactory  by 
your  anti-young  woman's-playing-the-violin-at-all  sort  of  people,  we 
have  nothing  further  to  say.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  so  highly 
both  of  the  ladies  and  the  violin  that  we  rejoice  at  every  opportunity  of 
their  being  introduced  to  each  other,  and  are  delig-hted  to  know  that, 
from  time  to  time,  certain  clever  and  si!)irited  women  have  been  found 
ready  to  overcome  the  prejudices  that  have  kept  them  so  long 
asunder."  If  the  ladies  require  an  exalted  name  to  give  them  counte- 
nance  we  can  find  them  one  without  hesitation.  Good  Queen  Bess, 
who  could  play  upon  several  instruments,  was  also  a  violinist.  We 
find  it  on  record  that  her  Majesty  had  a  **  powerful  bow  arm,"  which, 
we  think,  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  considering  the  hearty  box  on  the  ears 
she  would  sometin^es  give  a  maid-of-honour.  The  violin  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  played  upon  is  still  preserved.  But  not  alone  queens,  but 
queens  of  song  hav^  delighted  in  the  violin.  Malibran  said  if  she  had 
twenty  daughter's  who  wished  to  sing  they  should  all  learn  the  violin 
first.  Madame  Mara  was  a  good  violinist ;  and,  coming  to  our  own 
day,  the  celebrated  ar/isfe,  Madame  Nilsson,  when  a  girl  could  play  the 
violin  brilliantly.  *  Madame  Rachel,  the  famous  French  actress,  has 
attributed  some  of  the  marvellous  effects  she  produced  with  her  voice 
in  the  tragic  characters  for  which  she  was  celebrated  to  the  musical 
practice  she  had  as  a  child  upon  the  violin.  Maddalena  Lombardini 
Sirmen,  who  united  to  high  accomplishment  as  a  singer  such  an 
eminence  in  violin  playing  as  enabled  her  in  some  degree  to  rival 
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Nardioi,  had  an  almost  European  reputation  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  She  received  her  first  musical  instructions  at  the 
Conservatorio  of  the  Mendicanti,  at  Venice,  andrthen  took  les*?ns  on 
the  violin  from  Tartini.  About  the  year  ,1780.  she  viiited  France  and 
England,  giving  the  amateurs  in  both  countries  the  singular  opportu* 
nityof  hearing  a  Sirmen  on  the  fiddle!  ,Regina  Schlick,  wife  of  a 
noted  German  violoncellist  and  composer,  was  celebrated  under  her 
maiden  name  of  Sacchi,  as  well  as  afterwards,  for  her  performance;  on 
the  violin.  She  was  born  at  Mantua,  in  1764,  and  received  her 
musical  education  at  the  Conservatorio  della  Pieti,  at  Venice.  She 
afterwards  passed  some  years  at  Paris.  This  lady  was  a  particular 
friend  of  Mozart's,  and,  being  in  Vienna  about  the  year  17861  solicited 
the  great  composer  to  write  something  for  their  joint  performance  at 
her  concert.  With  his  usual  kindness,  Mp^art  promised  to  comply 
with  her  request,  and  accordingly  composed  and  arranged  in  his  mind 
the  grand  and  beautiful  sonata  for  the  piano  and  violin,  in  B  fiat  minor, 
with  its  solemn  adagio  introduction.  But  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
this  to  writing.  The  destined  day  approached,  and  not  a  note  was 
written  down.  Madame  Schlick  became  anxious.  Only  the  evening 
before  the  concert  did  Mozart  send  her  the  manuscript  of  the  violin 
part.  The  concert  came  off,  and  the  Emperor,  Joseph  the  Second, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  performance, 
hut  looking  at  Mozart's  music  desk  he  perceived  only  a  -blank  sheet  of 
paper.  The  composer  had  simply  improvised  his  portion  of  the  piusic. 
The  &mous  violinist  and  composer,  Viotti,  had  several  female  pupils 
who  distinguished  themselves.  One  of  th^se,  Signora  Paravicini,  was 
especially  celebrated  for  the  grace  of  her  style.  Madame  Krahmen, 
in  1824,  executed  a  violin  concerto  of ,  Viotti's,  with  great  spirit  and 
effect,  at  a  concert  in  Vienna.  At  Prague,  in  the  same  year,  a  young 
lady  named  Schulz,  gave  public  delight  as  a  violin  performer.  Mdlle.< 
Heanora  Nuemann,  of  Moscow,  pupil  of  Professor  Morandi,  also 
astonished  the  public  in  like  manner  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna,  when 
she  had  scarcely  reached  her  tenth  year.  She  performed  with  great 
eSsct,  and  with  a  precision  and  purity  of  tone  not  always  to  be  found 
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in  those  children  of  a  larger  growth  who  are  content  to  substitute 
feats  of  skill  for  pure  tone  and  finish  of  style.  Madame  Fillipowicz,  of 
Polish  derivation,  who  played  some  years  ago  in  Lx)ndon,  was  another 
instance  of  the  success  with  which  feminine  talent  may  be  exerdsed 
over  the  most  difficult  of  instruments.  The  examples  we  have  thus 
brought  forward  might  easily  be  extended.  We  might  mention 
Horace  Walpole's  visit  to  St.  Cyr,  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  whidi 
serious  establishment  he  beheld  the  young  ladies  dancing  minuets  and 
country  dances,  while  a  nun,  albeit  *'  not  quite  so  able  as  St.  Cecilia," 
played  on  the  violin !  Or  we  might  allude  to  the  triune  musical 
genius  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Ottey,  who,  in  1 721,  frequently  performed  solos 
at  concerts  on  the  harpsichord,  violin,  and  bass  viol  I  But  we  have 
yet  a  few  words  to  say  respecting  some  recent  lady  violinists.  One  of 
the  finest  of  modem  days  is  certainly  Madame  Norman-Neruda,  who, 
possessing  the  most  complete  command  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
finger  board  and  bow,  unites  to  these  accomplishments  a  most  refined 
and  artistic  style.  Madame  N^ruda,  as  our  musical  readers  know, 
takes  her  place  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  among  the  grreatest 
players  of  the  day.  Next  to  Madame  Ndruda  must  be  named  Mdlle. 
Castellan,  a  lady  who  is  not  only  a  brilliant  solo  player,  but  is 
also  competent  in  the  classical  chamber  music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
and  Mendelssohn.  None  of  the  lady  violinists  have  a  more  vigorous 
touch  than  Mdlle.  Castellan.  A  lady  who  has  appeared  at  the  Covent. 
garden  Promenade  Concerts  this  season,  Mdlle.  Pommereul,  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  of  her  sex.  Her  playing  at  these 
concerts  has  been  wonderfully  successful.  We  have  had  English 
lady  violinists  too,  and  Miss  Collins,  Miss  Brousil,  and  others,  have 
won  reputation.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  ladies  need 
not  imagine  that  there  is  anything  unfeminine  in  playing  the  violhi. — 
Ike  Era. 
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hf  oar  present  mrniber  we  offer  to  our  readers  a  portrait  of  one  who 
has  ever  been  found  working-  in  the  pure  principles  of  art  and  truth. 
Miss  Heath,  attracted  to  the  stage  by  circumstances  which  encouraged 
her  innate  love  of  acting,  has  striven  in  public  and  private  to  preserve 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession  she  adopted.  It  was  at  an 
early  age  that  the  subject  of  our  brief  memoir  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  public,  on  the  boards  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  previous  to 
which  she  had  frequently  played  in  private  at  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
then  a  home  for  amateur  theatricals.  A  contralto  voice  of  exceptional 
quality  had  been  cultivated  for  the  opera  by  a  master  erf  reputation, 
bat  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  young  artist  should  attain  some  con- 
fidence before  the  pubHc  and  some  experience  in  the  business  of  the 
drama  before  proceeding-  to  fulfil  any  engagement  as  a  sing-er ;  hence 
her  work  with  the  amateurs.  By  a  singular  accident,  Mr.  Bouck;anlt 
happened  U>  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  performances, 
and  was  sa  much  impressed  by  the  ability  displayed,  that  he  went  the 
same  evening  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  to  tell  him  of  the  genius  he  had 
discovered.  The-  result  was  that  Mr.  Kean  offered  an  engagement 
OD  sufficiently  good  terms  to  induce  its  acceptance,  and  Miss  Heath 
raade  a  sueces^ul  dehui  m  the  ''PHma  Donna,"  a  clever  two-act 
drama,  written  by  Mr.  Boucicauft.  Her  colleagues  in  this  excellently, 
played  piece  were  Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  the  late  Mr.  Addison,  Mr. 
Cathcart,  and  Miss  Robertson  (who  not  long  after  became  Mrs. 
Boucicault).     Miss  Heath  took  a  share  in  the  famous  revivals  which 
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under  Mr.  Kean's  management  attracted  such  large  and  cultivated 
audiences,  and  her  name  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
successes  of  that  period.  Mrs.  Kean,  naturally,  took  the  lead, 
but  when  Miss  Heath  obtained  an  original  part  of  importance, 
both  critics  and  public  showed  the  highest  sense  of  her  merits. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  Douglas  Jerrold's  drama,  the 
"Heart  of  Gold,"  and  with  Barnett's  disagreeable  but  powerful 
melodrama,  '*  The  Married  Unmarried." 

When  the  Princess's  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris,  he  desired  Miss  Heath's  co-operation,  but  she  sought  rather  to 
gain  a  fuller  scope  for  her  talents  in  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  d 
Sadlers'  Wells.  There  Mr.  Phelps  had  been  steadily  persisting  in  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  legitimate  drama,  and  there  Miss  Heath  played, 
for  the  first  time,  more  than  one  of  Shakespeare's  heroines.  Her  first 
appearance  was  as  Juliet,  and  we  ourselves  well  remember  the  friendly 
interest  of  the  audience  who  had  gathered  to  witness  her  rendering  of 
the  arduous  character,  and  the  ^earty  pleasure  which  they  experienced 
in  the  representation. 

Mr.  Harris  secured  Miss  Heath's  assistance  during  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Fechter's  engagement ;  then  came  a  season  at  Drory  Lane,  after 
which  she  devoted  herself  to  the  provinces.  There,  with  a  more  in- 
dependent position  and  ability  to  choose  parts  which  she  felt  were 
specially  suited  to  her  powers,  sbe  established  a  solid  reputation 
throughout  the  country,  gaining  profit  and  applause  in  every  direction, 
until  at  last  the  splendid  success  of  Mr.  Wills'  play  of  "  Jane  Shore," 
compelled  once  more  an  acknowledgment  of  her  genius,  and  Mr. 
Chatterton  made  arrangements  for  the  production  of  the  play  in 
London.  Once  more,  then.  Miss  Heath  took  her  place  on  the  boards 
of  the  Princess's,  and  the  piece  was  played  for  a  whole  season  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Re-produced  a  short  while  ago 
under  the  spirited  management  of  Mr.  Walter  Gooch,  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  the  first  introduction  has  been  repeated,  and  after 
a  run  of  two  months,  there  is  no  diminution  of  interest  in  Miss  Heatb^s 
remarkable  impersonation. 
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In  private  as  in  public,  Miss  Heath  has  a  host  of  friends,  and 
her  eminent  success  is  welcomed  in  professional  circles  as  giving  en- 
couragement to  all  those  who  desire  that  the  theatre  shall  take  rank 
not  only  as  an  elevated  amusement,  but  as  an  instrument  of  education 
and  mental  pleasure  and  profit,  akin  in  its  influence  to  the  companion 
arts  of  music,  sculpture,  and  painting.  It  would  not  be  in  good  taste 
to  refer  at  length  to  the  exceedingly  kind  interest  which  the  Queen 
has  always  taken  in  the  gifted  lady  of  whom  we  write  ;  but  we  must 
mention  the  frequent  interviews  with  which  she  has  been  honoured  by 
Her  Majesty,  her  repeated  readings  at  Osborne,  and  Windsor,  and 
her  introduction  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  Princesses,  and  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 
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Phrcxss's  Theatre. — Moralists  of  a  certain  school  might  easily 
find  in  Mr.  Wills*  poetic  drama  an  illustration  of  the  flimsy  nature  of 
power  founded  on  the  defiance  of  rectitude;  moralists  of  another 
school  might  object  to  the  principle  of  exciting  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
a  woman  who  deserted  her  husband  and  child  for  the  allurements  of 
a  court ;  but  there  is  a  third  view  which  teaches  a  better  lesson,  for  it 
shows  us  what  the  world  is.  To  Jane  Shore  in  her  prosperity,  long- 
descended  nobles  and  virtuous  ladies  came  as  beggars ;  from  Jane 
Shore  in  her  adversity — before  the  features  of  her  protector  had 
settled  in  death — the  very  abjects  to  whom  her  hand  had  ministered 
turned  away.  One  friend  alone  stands  by  her— one  who  had  never 
been  a  sycophant ;  the  friend  who  had  reproved  her  for  her  sin,  was 
the  only  one  who  stood  by  her  in  her  despair.  Some  deny  that  the 
theatre  can  teach ;  others  would  have  sermons  in  plays,  and  torture 
tracts  out  of  barren  dialogue ;  but  there  are  plays  that  teach  some- 
thing, plays  that  teach  nothing,  and  plays  that  are  mischievous.  To 
the  former  class  "  Jane  Shore  "  belongs.  There  is  one  rather  weak 
scene  in  this  drama — the  chapel  scene — and  one  very  weak  scene,  the 
last — which  ought  to  be,  the  first  revised,  the  second  excised.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Mr,  Wills  should  have  tacked  on  such  a 
piece  of  commonplace  "  winding  up  "  as  this  closing  scene,  after  the 
really  grand  climax  of  the  Cheapside  act,  which  tells  us  all  we  want 
to  learn.  We  cannot  think  he  acted  in  this  matter  on  his  own  un- 
fettered judgment.  For  the  rest,  ** Jane  Shore"  is  now  a  familiar 
piece,  and  to  discuss  its   merits  would  be  going  over  old  ground. 
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The  same,  perhaps,  may  be  said  of  the  acting*  of  Miss  Heath,  who 
became  identified  with  the  role  written  for  her  when  the  play  was  first 
jjroduced  in  the  country,  and  has  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  high 
praise  then  and  since  bestowed  on  her  acting.  But  while  encomiums 
on  such  artistic  work  as  Miss  Heath's  are  weakened  by  employing 
equally  forcible  terms  of  admiration  to  actresses  whom  she  immeasur- 
ably excels — ^whom  it  is  **  the  fashion  "  to  praise,  but  whose  passion 
approaches  rant,  and  their  self.coasefoosness  mars  every  eflFort— the 
claims  of  true  art  will  bear  repetition.  Miss  Heath  belongs  to  a  school 
that  sought  above  all  things  thoroughness.  Her  acting  is  marked  by 
that  delightful  absence  of  self-consciousness,  that  studious  abstention 
from  seeking  to  make  points  and  hits,  which  we  notice  elsewhere  as 
distinguishing  another  genuine  artist,  Mr.  Henry  Neville.  A  striking 
personnel,  and  remarkable  grace  of  movement,  aid  this  lady  in  the 
delineation  of  a  character,  that  without  personal  beauty  would  strike 
us  as  anomalous.  She  possesses,  also,  a  large  share  of  that  quality, 
or  combination  of  qualities,  which  make  a  woman  what  we  call 
expressively,  if  perhaps  somewhat  vaguely,  "interesting,"  And 
then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  voice  sweet  and  dear,  and  carefully 
modulated ;  a  voice  cultivated  in  tone,  and  fully  under  the  control  of 
its  possessor.  Jane  Shore,  in  her  splendid  satin  robes,  dispensing  h^r 
fevours  with  such  winning  mingled  courtesy  and  diffidence,  is  a 
fescinating  being — a  being  it  is  hard  to  imagine  man  or  wpman  could 
so  cruelly  abandon ;  and  yet  the  art  of  the  actress  conveys  to  us  the 
truth  that  Jane  is  ill  at  ease ;  her  eye  glances  nervously  at  the  groups 
of  nobles  and  ladies ;  her  manner  is  somewhat  flurried ;  she  feels  that 
her  position  is  unstable,  that  those  "who  take  her  favours  scorn  her : 
the  grandeur  of  guilt  cannot  make  her  either  happy  or  secure. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  petted  favourite  and  the  rejected  wife, 
pleading  wildly,  and  in  vain,  for  pardon !  And  here  again,  Miss  Heath 
acts  splendidly ;  her  passion  commands  absorbing  interest.  Only  a 
husband  steeling  himself  in  the  sense  of  his  wrongs,  could  have  re- 
mained obdurate  to  such  terrible  earnestness.  Not  once  is  this  high 
standard  departed  from.     How  noble  is  Jane's  dignity  in  the  interview 
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^ith  Gloucester ;  how  pathetic  her  misery  in  the  great  snow  scene ; 
— how  always  refined  without  insipidity,  powerful  without  exaggera 
tion — it  is,  in  short,  acting  in  which  general  culture  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  natural  gifts  and  thp  acquisition  of  stage  business.  We  have 
actresses  who  might  learn  much  from  Miss  Heath.  Only  two  other 
characters  in  the  piece  are  prominent,  and  these  are  Henry  Shore  and 
John  Grist,  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  and  Mr.  William  Rignold. 
In  a  scene  which  offers  almost  irresistible  temptations  to  exaggeration, 
Mr.  Warner  aqts  with  remarkable  reticence,  force,  and  passion.  He 
portrays  with  strikirtg  effect  the  grief  and  righteous  anger  struggling 
with  strong  love  in  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  husband,  and  stirs  the 
heart  of  everyorte  present  as  he  bends  over  his  senseless  wife,  and  strives 
with  himself  to  crush  still  the  yearning  to  forgive.  Of  Mr.  Rignold's 
John  Grist,  what  need  we  say  ?  Of  course  it  could  not  have  been 
better.  Mr*.  Rignold  is  in  his  element,  and  always  looks  and  seems 
the  part  he  acts  so  thoroughly,  that  one  can  hardly  remember  who 
he  is  in  his  own  personality.  He  is  honest,  noble  John  Grrist,  in 
'*  Jane  Shore,"  and  he  makes  the  audience  fe«l  as  if  they  had  known 
John  Grist,  and  shaken  hands  with  him,  ahd  had  a  chat  with  him  many 
a  time.  We  give  John  Grist  a  panel  in  the  gallery  in  which  hang 
Mr.  Peggoty,  and  John  Brodie,  and  Mr.  Cheeryble,  always  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Rignold's  comely  face  and  full,  hearty  voice. 
We  must  not  pass  over  the  admirable  management  of  Mr.  Harry 
Jackson,  who  is  facile  princeps  in  that  department.  Never  was  stage- 
fight  more  excellendy  arranged  than  that  in  the  Cheapside  scene. 
Those  who  really  understand  the  difficulties  of  marshalling  super- 
numeraries know  what  Mr.  Jackson  had  to  accomplish,,  and  can  alone 
appreciate  his  perfect  success.  The  revival  of  "  Jane  Shore  "  has 
drawn  such  crowded  houses,  that  the  fairy  extravaganza,  "  Elfineila," 
has  been  postponed.  We  hope  that  now  we  have  once  more  got  an 
old  favourite  among  us,  we  may  see  her  in  other  important  parts. 
Mr.  Gooch,  we  are  sure,  is  too  discriminating  a  manager  to  lose  sight 
of  so  admirable  an  artist.  "  Out  to  Nurse,"  forms  the  la^cr  de 
fideau^  and  Mr.  Harry  Jackson  creates  uproarious  merriment  by  his 
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amusing  portrayal  of  **  Nursey  Groundsell,"  especially  when  he  dons 
the  garments  of  an  old  woman,  and  admiTrably  mimics  the  demeanour 
and  acceiit  of  his  assumed  character.  Miss  Fannie  Leslie  takes  the 
part  of  Susey,  the  young  lady  who  has  been  brought  up  like  a  maid- 
of^^ll-work,  and  in  this  character  she  sings,  and  performs  a  "  Cobbler's 
Hornpipe  "  \vith  such  effect  as  to  gain  nightly  mcoresy  and  aHogether 
plays  her  paft  in  her  usual  capital  manner.  Mr.  Gooch  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  first  six  months  of  his  career  at  the  Princess's, 
and  we  heartily  wish  him  a  continued  success  during  1878. 

Olympic  Thkatre.—" Henry  Dunbar"  is  n6t  a  good  play.  In 
construction  it  is  faulty  ;  confused  both  as  to  time  and  event,  and  the 
first  two  acts  drag ;  the  action  is  two  or  three  times  hindered  by 
trivial  episodes,  and  there  is  a  dedded  oversight  in  the  last  act,  where 
Dunbar  passes  himself  off  to  Carter,  the  detective,  as  the  "Major,"  on 
the  strength  of  that  ofiRcer  being  unacquainted  with  the  person  of  the 
soi  disani  merchant,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  had  an  interview 
with  him  in  the  first' act*  The  '.**  Majof "  is  only  redeemed  from 
being  a  bore  by  the  capital  acting  of  Mr.  Anson,  and  the  character 
of  Margaret  is  undeveloped,  and  leaves  a  sense  of  unreality.  The 
weight  of  the  drama  rests  on  Henry  Dunbar,  a  part  that,  in  itself, 
hardly  appeals  to  any  strong  sympathy.  But  here  Mr.  Henry  Neville 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  fairly  lifts  into  a  new  sphere  a  character 
which,  without  such  powerful  aid,  would  fail  to  interest.  In  nothing  is 
the  art  of  the  really  great  actor  shown  so  prominently  as  in  the 
capacity  to  create  a  part  rather  than  interpret  it ;  to  endow  poverty 
with  wealth ;  to  colour  where  a  blank  has  been  left ;  to  raise  the 
commonplace  into  the  beautiful,  and  throw  a  vivid  light  upon  dark 
places.  "  Henry  Dunbar,"  in  short,  owes  far  more  to  the  actor  than 
to  the  author.  There  is  a  certain  weakness  of  outline  and  barrenness 
of  detail  in  the  author's  character ;  but  the  artist  has  made  the  sketch 
a  living  personality,  and  fairly  compelled  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience.  The  moment  the  Indian  merchant  appears  on  the  scene — 
the  make  up,  by  the  way,  is  perfection — ^you  are  made  aware  that  the 
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man  is  oppressed  by  some  heavy,  haunting  care.  Self-contained,  calm, 
grave,  never  melo-dramalic,  Mr.  Neville  preserves  throughout  one 
level  of  artistic  acting  ,*  his  haughty  disdain,  veiling  the  fear  which  he 
despises  himself  for  feeling,  when  he  is  writhing  in  the  loils  of  his 
vulgar  enemy,  the  Major,  is  portrayed  with  a  truthfulness  that  is  never 
imperilled  by  the  error  of  ^'  making  points."  Equally  beaotiAil  Is  the 
acting  in  that  outburst  of  passionate  remone  which  overtakes  the 
guilty,  but  noC  hardened  man,  when  left  alone  with  his  conscience. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  a  touch,  a  tint,  a  light,  or  a  shade  wanting  to 
complete  a  representation  of  remarkable  force,  pathos,  and  subtlety. 
For  this  masterly  study  of  human  nature,  "  Henry  Dunbar "  was 
worth  seeing,  and  attracted  the  critical  playgoer.  Miss  Bella  Pate- 
man,  despite  her  prevailing  fault  of  exaggeration,  which  practically 
neutralises  the  force  of  passion,  by  giving  so  much  emphasis  to 
trivialities,  played  Margaret  Wentworth  with  marked  success  ;  and 
the  minor  parts  of  the  piece  were  well  filled.  The  *'  Turn  of  the 
Tide"  was  produced  on  the  24th  idt. — loo  late  for  notice  in  this 
month's  issue. 
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The  Magazines. — In  Fraser*s  Magazine  Professor  Newman  advocates 
*'  Free  Trade  in  Land,"  or,  as  he  might  better  have  called  his  article, 
"Peasant  Monopoly  in  Land."  He  begins  by  a  practical  agreement 
with  the  late  learned  Bishop  of  Brechin,  that  in  parting  with  the  feudal 
system  we  have  lost  much,  but  it  is  not  yet  apparent  what  we  have 
gained.  He  goes  on  to  advocate  revolutionary  changes,  two  of 
the  salient  points  of  which  are  a  peasant  proprietorship,  and  the 
prohibition  of  any  man  possessing  more  than  i,ooo  acres  of 
rural  land,  and  two  acres  of  town  land.  This  hardly  looks 
like  **  free  trade."  He  rails  against  what  he  calls  "  unearned  " 
property;  but  has  not  a  man  who  buys  land  as  good  a  right 
to  bequeath  it  to  his  son  as  a  man  who  earns  or  buys  any  other 
kind  of  property  ?  and  why  may  a  man  inherit  ten  acres,  but  be  dis- 
qualified from  inheriting  forty  acres  ?  Doctrinaires  like  Professor 
Newman  are  too  apt  to  construct  political  and  social  theories  out  o^ 
silver  tissue.  The  article  **  Can  India  be  Christianised  ?  "  deserves 
consideration  ;  but  we  think  the  writer  has  missed  the  mark,  when  he 
asserts  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Christians  have  not 
the  same  faith  in  their  own  belief  which  they  once  had.  He  quotes  an 
anecdote  about  Dr.  Wilson,  who  held  the  Calvinian  doctrine  (is  this 
assertion  quite  accurate  ?  )  of  salvation,  and  being  asked  if  he  thought 
the  heathen  would  be  damned,  hesitated  to  reply.  In  earlier  ages, 
the  writer  maintains,  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation.  Hence,  he 
argues,  that  Christians  believing  that   a   heathen  can  be  saved,  do 
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not  see  the  paramount  necessity  for  conversion.  But  Christians,  as  a 
rule,  hold  to  the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  that  they  who  have  not 
known  and  have  transgressed,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  Only 
a  wholly  modern,  and,  in  the  Church,  still  small  body  of  persons 
assign  to  the  heathen  the  same  privileges  as  will  be  inherited  by 
Christians.  Moreover,  the  writer's  argument  should  make  the  Calvin- 
istic  school  the  most  earnest  and  the  most  successful  missionaries; 
whereas  the  contrary  has  been  the  case.  Mr.  Wallace  replies  to  Dr. 
Carpenter's  **  Psychological  Curiosities  of  Spiritualism,"  but  he  will 
hardly  succeed  in  satisfying  readers  of  ordinary  common  sense  and 
average  powers  of  observation,  that  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  are 
not  more  or  less  impostures,  unworthy  of  serious  argument,  were  not 
so  many  otherwise  intelligent  men  and  women  duped  by  them.  Messrs. 
Francillon,  Robinson,  and  Hawthorne  write  the  Christmas  number  of 
the  Gentleman's :  '*  Old  Father  Time,"  the  tale  of  the  first,  is  a  quaint, 
attractive  story,  told  in  the  author's  happy  manner.  "  The  Shell 
Pearl  Necklace,"  is  perhaps  a  little  dry,  as  Julian  Hawthorne  is  wont 
to  be.  "  Poor  Zeph ! "  is  an  "  owre  true  tale,"  albeit  a  little 
hackneyed,  and  very  dismal  for  a  Christmas  story.  Zeph  is  a 
milliner's  girl  who  goes  to  a  "  dancing  academy,"  and  Dudley  Grey, 
well-born,  and  in  good  society,  meets  her  here  ;  he  flirts  with  her — 
with  no  thought  of  harm — falls  in  love  with  her,  and  promises  to 
marry  her,  but  sees  his  folly  when  too  late  to  save  Zeph's  happiness 
and  his  own,  and  parts  from  her.  Poor  Zeph  forgives  nobly,  as  loving 
women  will,  and  drowns  herself.  Dudley  Grey  is  cruelly  selfish, 
pitiably  weak,  but  he  is  like  thousands,  and  better  than  many,  in  that 
he  is  incapable  of  betraying  the  poor  girl  who  trusted  him.  The 
story  is  graphically  written ;  but  we  repeat,  the  subject  is  somewhat 
sorrowful  for  the  time  of  the  year.  *'In  the  Dark  :  in  Seven  Watches," 
Mr.  Francillon's  Christmas  number,  is  a  tale  that  once  taken 
up  must  be  finished.  We  recommend  every  one  to  read  it,  and 
will  not  spoil  their  pleasure  by  a  hint  of  the  mystery.  The 
article  which  will  attract  many  readers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
during  the  present  terror,  is  that  by  Sir  T.  Watson,  on  "  Hydrophobia 
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and  Raines."  According  to  the  learned  writer,  the  disease  is  by  no 
means  beyond  cure.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  some  universal 
cure  could  be  found,  and  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  will, 
we  hope,  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion.  Mr.  Brassey  contributes 
the  fourth  part  of  his  interesting  "  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the 
'Sunbeam,'  "  and  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  writes  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
a  most  important  point,  *'The  Reform  of  the  Criminal  Law." 
Mr.  Turner's  article  on  "  The  Amusements  of  the  English  People," 
is  so  good  that  we  shouid  like  to  make  copious  extracts,  but,  for  the 
want  of  space,  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  referring  our 
readers  to  the  original.  Mr.  McColI  criticises  Mr.  Forbes'  article  on 
"Turks,  Russians,  and  Bulgarians,"  in  the  November  issue,  and  leaves 
Mr.  Forbes — to  our  thinking— **  king  of  the  castle."  The  other 
contributions  are  all  worthy  of  perusal. — In  the  ordinary  numlier  of  the 
GtrUlemarCsy  "  Miss  Misanthrope  "  is  concluded,  with  a  full  under- 
standing between  Minola  and  Heron.  Joseph  Knight  writes  on 
'*  Rabelais,"  and  the  rest  of  the  number  is  of  average  interest. — 
"Young  Musgrave,"  in  j^iacmtHarCs,  is  also  concluded;  Mr.  Laing 
Meason,  London  correspondent,  gives  a  stirring  account  of  how  he 
was  nearly  shot  by  franc-iireurSf  and  saved  by  a  brave  old  man, 
whom,  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  he  amply  rewarded ;  and  there  is  a 
charming  poem,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  "Valentine's  Day  in  1873," 
which  we  cannot  resist  quoting : — 

*•  Oh !  I  wish  I  were  a  tiny  browny  bird  from  out  the  south, 

Settled  among  the  alder-holts,  and  twittering  by  the  stream  ; 
I  would  put  my  tiny  tail  down,  and  put  up  my  tiny  mouth, 

And  sing  my  tiny  life  away  in  one  melodious  dream. 
I  would  sing  about  the  blossoms,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  sky, 

And  the  tiny  wife  I  meant  to  have  in  such  a  cosy  nest ; 
And  if  some  one  came  and  shot  me  dead,  why  then  I  could  but  die, 

With  my  tiny  life  and  tiny  song  just  ended  at  their  best." 

Annie  Brassey's  account  of  Heligoland  will  be  read  with  interest. — 
The  Ladies^  Jreasury  terminates  happily  the  career  of  Regina,  in  "  A 
Life's  Drama,"  and  gives  its  readers  a  full  measure  of  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  fashions,  cookery,[^etc. — CasselPs,  always  good,  is  unusually 
good  this  month,  and  begins  two  new  serials.     Olive  Logan  gives  an 
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interesting  account  of  women  in  Washington,  the  "  woman's  paradise," 
where  lady  reporters*  share  the  reporters  gallery  with  the  men,  and 
are  highly  respected,  both  by  tiieir  colleagues  and  the  general  public. 
These  women  phonographists  receive,  we  are  told,  "  splendid  prices  " 
for  their  services. — The  Qumr  will  be  welcome  for  Sunday  reading. 
— We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Cope,  of  Liverpool,  the  Tobacco 
Plants  which  every  smoker  should  read. — ^The  Dietetic  Reformer^  though 
it  occupies  an  extreme  platform,  will  do  good.  English  people  eat 
too  much  meat  for  health  and  pocket. 

No  one  who  wishes  to  indulge  in  choice  Christmas  and  New  Year 
cards  and  sachets  should  neglect  to  pay  Mr.  Rimmel's  establishment  a 
visit.  Every  taste  can  be  gratified.  Exquisite  cards  of  all  kinds  can 
be  obtained  there,  as  well  as  perfumed  almanacs,  comic  pocket-books, 
with  numerous  designs  by  Miss  Clayton,  fancy  fans,  crackers,  dainty 
hampers  filled  with  scents,  butterfly-shaped  boxes,  dog-kennels, 
and  perfume-fountains.  All  that  the  heart  of  woman  can  desire  or 
devise. 
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The  World  says  Lady  Marian  Alford,  Lady  Suffield,  Lady  Adelina 
Cocks,  and  others  are  interesting  themselves — no  doubt  most  kindly — 
in  the  revival  of  lace  manufacture  in  the  little  island  of  Burano,  near 
Venice,  where  this  once  flourishing  industry  has  recently  declined. 
But  why  not  look  at  home  ?  The  lace-workers  of  Honition,  and  its 
neighbouring  towns  and  hamlets  in  green  Devon,  have  suffered  for 
many  years  from  a  similar  depression  which  has  forced  emigration  on 
many  a  thrifty  household.  There  is  appearing  among  us  an 
unfortunate  and,  we  fear,  a  growing  tendency  in  matters  of  charity  to 
look  abroad. 

Miss  Edith  Curno,  of  the  General  Infirmary,  Leeds,  has  been 
appointed  Lady  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  North-Eastem 
Hospital  for  Children,  Hackney  Road,  from  upwards  of  sixty 
applicants  for  the  post  in  question. 

The  '*  Working  Women's  Hotel,"  at  New  York,  founded  by  the 
late  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  is  almost  completed  and  will  soon  be 
opened.  It  has  cost  about  2,000,000  dollars  to  build  and  furnish  it, 
and  that  amount  is  given  absolutely  to  the  enterprise  ;  but  thus  started, 
it  is  to  be  self-supporting.  There  are  upwards  of  500  private  rooms 
in  the  hotel,  some  double  rooms  of  30ft.  by  i6ft.,  which  two  women 
may  take,  and  other  single  rooms  of  half  that  size.  A  number  of 
reception-rooms  are  provided,  in  which  the  residents  may  entertain 
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their  friends.  The  library  is  to  be  fully  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  periodical  publications,  and  there  are  already  2,500  books  upon 
the  shelves.  The  main  dining-roonn  will  seat  600  persons  at  a  time. 
The  house  is  intended  to  give  to  women  who  earn  their  own  livelihood 
the-  best  rooms,  best  furniture,  best  attendance,  and  best  living  at  a 
charge  for  the  whole  not  exceeding  ^we  dollars  per  week.  A  large 
room  is  to  be  used  for  supplying  meals,  or  selected  articles  of  food  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  to  women  who  cannot  be  accommodated  with 
lodging  in  the  house.  Mr.  Stewart  estimated  that  the  hotel  ought  to 
make  1,000  working  women  independent,  and  3,000  or  4,000  more 
nearly  so.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  a  griddle  7ft.  by  1 3ft.  for  baking 
"griddle  cakes."  The  kitchen  will  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  great  French  cook,  Edwards.  Edwards  has  been  cook  for  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel  at  Saratoga  for  some  time.  His  services  have 
been  permanently  and  exclusively  engaged  for  the  Women's  Hotel. 
The  great  kitchen,  under  Professor  Edwards'  charge,  has  a  capacity 
for  cooking  food  in  a  thorough,  scientific,  and  French  style  for  5, 000 
people.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
deserts  of  women,  and  those  who  ask  for  proof  of  it  may  look  upon 
this  vast  hotel. 

7he  Pictorial  World  draws  attention  to  an  article  upon  Mrs.  SurT*s 
motion  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board,  which  very  naturally 
upheld  that  lady's  procedure,  and  condemned  the  practice  of  com* 
pulsory  education  in  drawing  in  the  Board  schools,  but  thinks  its 
contemporary  was  scarcely  correct  in  stating  that  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  were  not  instructed  in  the  art  unless  they 
exhibited  some  talent,  or,  at  least,  taste,  for  this  branch  of  study. 
Unfortunately,  the  very  opposite  is  the  case,  and  worthy  parents  and 
relations  are  regularly  each  vacation  called  upon  to  admire  the 
productions  of  their  children,  who  have  been  taught  to  execute  daubs 
representing  bunches  of  flowers  and  birds'  nests,  and  painful  smudges 
that  do  duty  as  sepia  drawings  of  the  conventional  windmills  and 
picturesque  cottages. 
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The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Rector  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  London, 
writes  to  the  limes,  on  a  '*  Home  for  Destitute  Girls :  " — *'  It  is  thought 
that  divers  of  your  readers   who   honour  the  memory  of  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  would  gladly  hear  of  and  feel  a  special  interest  in 
supporting  a  Home  for  Destitute  Girls,  in  the  foundation  of  which  he 
was  warmly  concerned,  and  over  which  he  presided  with  infinite  kind- 
ness.    It  trains  for  domestic  service  some  45  children,  who  have  been 
rescued  from  what  destitution  generally  involves,  and  not  only  receives 
excellent  reports  for  such  work  as  is  tested  at  the  visit  of  an  inspector, 
but  provides  a  particularly  bright  home  for  its  young  inmates.     Their 
health  as  well  as  training  is  sedulously  attended  to,  all  the  girls  being, 
in  turn,  taken  to  the  seaside  for  a  short  visit  during  the  summer.  Such 
an  institution  naturally  won  the  warm  interest  of  Charles  KJngsley. 
But  years  slip  by.     Divers  of  its  first  friends  are   dead ;  the  old 
congregation  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere-street,  where  its  master  taught,  and 
whence  many  of  its  original  supporters  came,  is  dispersed,  and  now  it 
much  needs  help.     Thus  it  is  believed  that  a  few  lines  in  your  paper 
would  reach,  not  only  the  eyes,  but  the  hearts  of  many  who  would  be 
glad  to  give  something  towards  keeping  up  the  good  work  which  the 
Home  has  hitherto  done.     Its  address  is  Charlotte-street,  Porriand- 
place,  and  subscriptions  or  donations  may  be  paid  to  its  bankers,  the 
National  and  Provincial  Bank,  Baker-street,  W, ;  or  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  Miss  Bell,  123,   Gloucester-place, 
Hyde-park ;  or  your  obedient  servant." 

Kindergartens. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Frobel  Society  was 
held  in  December  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Sir  Charles  Reed  in  the 
chair.  The  Frobel  Society  has  for  its  object  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  extension  of  the  Kindergarten  system  which  Frobel  de- 
scribed. The  society  has  now  existed  for  three  years.  Papers  are 
periodically  read  before  it,  and  an  annual  examination  has  been  or- 
ganised by  the  society.  Sixteen  candidates  received  cards  at  the  last 
examination  to  testify  their  ability  to  teach  in  the  Kindergarten.     The 
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year.  The  committee  has  also  arrang-ed  for  the  inspection  of  Kinder- 
gartens. The  number  of  members  continues  to  increase.  After  the 
report  had  been  read  by  Miss  Manning,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  in  moving 
'ts  adoption,  observed  that  education  begins  with  life,  and  the  life  of 
a  little  child  ought  to  be  eminently  a  cheerful  one.  The  child's  nature 
should  be  developed  by  the  guidance  of  its  childish  impulses,  and  this 
schooling,  with  the  formation  of  useful  habits  it  involved,  would  be  the 
highest  kind  of  moral  education.  The  Kindergarten  class  in  any 
school  in  London  would  show  the  visitor  that  the  artistic  training  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand  is  beginning  there  ;  and  also  that  children  learn  to 
think  and  try.  Children  in  England  are  compelled  to  come  to  school 
at  five  years  of  age  ;  they  are  gladly  accepted  at  three  ;  they  are  not 
refused  at  two.  The  Kindergarten  is  thus  an  essential  part  of  our 
school  system,  and  it  is  always  under  the  exclusive  care  of  women. 
He  appealed  for  substantial  help  in  subscriptions  towards  training 
women  as  teachers.  Miss  Shirreff,  President  of  the  Society,  then 
read  a  paper  on  **  The  Kindergarten  in  relation  to  the  School."  She 
said  that  if  the  Kindergarten  were  to  be  considered  alone,  and  not  as 
connected  with  later  education,  its  importance  was  a  secondary  matter, 
but  if  considered  as  a  thorough  groundwork  for  all  future  education  it 
was  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the  day.  A  Kindergarten 
was  not  a  child's  garden,  though  gardens  were  an  important 
adjunct ;  but  it  was  a  garden  of  children,  as  we  might  say  a  garden 
of  roses — a  place  of  culture  for  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  lives  and 
grows  upon  the  earth,  the  infant  human  being.  The  metaphor  cor- 
responds with  that  other  which  calls  a  training  place  for  plants  a 
"  nursery."  In  the  schools  children  were  taught  that  they  were 
recipients  of  knowledge  ;  in  Frobel's  system  they  were  beings  endowed 
with  faculties  of  many  kinds  that  must  develop  freely  according  to  their 
nature,  that  must  not  be  urged  in  this  direction  or  cramped  in  another, 
but  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  attain  their  full 
growth.  The  ordinary  schoolmaster  thought  most  of  what  the  children 
knew,  of  what  their  memory  had  retained*,  ready  for  use ;  Frobel, 
most  of  what  they  were,  of  what  they  could  do,  and  of  what  form  they 
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could  give  to  the  thought  or  feeling  that  was  in  them.     The  school 
must  be   in  a   great  measure   devoted   to   givihg    certain   kinds  of 
knowledge — to  instruction  rather  than  education;  for   time   is  short, 
and  the  exigencies   of  life  require   particular  kinds  of  'knowledge. 
Frobel   rejected  all  kinds  of  instruction  for  little  children   that  were 
addressed  to  the  memory  alone  ;  he  presented  objects  to  them — form, 
colour,  tangible,  and  visible  properties,  not  words  and  symbols.     He 
asked  them  to  learn  nothing  that  they  could  not  completely  understand, 
and  he  did  not  seek  to  make  them  understand  anything  but  what  they 
could  observe  and  compare  for  themselves.     By  specific  '*  gifts  "  and 
exceptions  the   children   were  taught   to   observe   resemblance   and 
difference,  to  reason  from  one  thing  to  another,  to  observe  forms  and 
direction  of  lines,  and  to  reproduce  them ;  to  use  accurate  terms,  to 
become  familiar  in  a  concrete  form  with  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
op  to  fractions,  to  know  in  the  same  manner  geometrical  figures  and 
truths  concerning  them.     Physical  training  was  an  integral  part  of 
Frobel's  method,  the  games  and  occupations  being  framed  to  employ 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the   hand,  and  to  habituate  them  to  delicate  and 
accurate  exercise.     He  would  have  no  dim  perceptions  of  sights  or 
sounds,  no  uncertain  movements  of  the  fingers,  and  the  occupations  by 
means  of  which  his  training  was  given  afforded  full  scope  also  to  the 
child's  natural  instinct  of  activity,  and  tended  to  awaken  and  develop 
Ae  creative  faculty  inherent  in  man.     Thus  children  learnt  to  work 
as  well  as  to  understand,  and  to    reproduce   forms  as  well  as    to 
distinguish  them.     In  the  games  the  limbs  were  used  to  rhythmical 
movements,  which  exercised   the  ear  at  the  same  time,  and,  while 
kindling  the  truest  childish  mirth,  kept  the  mind  awake  to  perceptions 
of  order  and  harmony.     Besides  the  faculties  of  observation,  discrimi- 
nation,  reasoning,   and   imagination,  a  most   important  quality  was 
trained,  without  which  the  rest  lost  their  highest  value — the  quality  of 
accuracy.     The   child   trained   in   the   Kindergarten  did    none   but 
accurate  work  ;  it  got  into  the  habit  of  knowing  and  doing  thoroughly. 
There  was  no  room  for  slipshod  performance.      We  had  only  to  con- 
sider what  a  child  is  and  knows  when  it  comes  to  school  at  seven  or 
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eight  years  old,  and  what  it  has  to  be  taught  during  school  tiqe  to 
appreciate  the  difference  it  would  make  if  children  came  with  senses 
and  intelligence  prepared  as  in  the  Kindergarten.  The  difficulty  of 
teaching  a  child  to  read  is  that  it  cannot  perceive  accurately  the 
diflFerence  of  form  in  the  letters ;  of  teaching  to  write  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  manual  difficulty  arising  from  feeble  and  clumsy 
hands.  AH  these  hindrances  are  cleared  away  by  the  time  a  child 
has  been  one  year  in  the  Kindergarten.  In  all  classes  of  schools— 
the  highest,  those  for  the  middle-class,  and  those  for  the  poor — 
the  advantage  is  felt.  Especially  where  those  trained  in  the  Kinder- 
garten take  up  a  manual  employment  the  benefit  of  early  training  is 
felt  in  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand,  in  sureness  and  delicacy  of  roanipu- 
ations.  Experience  shows  that  the  Kindergarten  is  not  merely  play 
—that  it  is  a  part  of  education. 

Miss  Augusta  Marayat  sends  us  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  Art  College  for  ladies  at  Rome :  The  Art  College  for  ladies, 
originated  by  Miss  Mayor,  is  situated  in  the  Via  degli  Artisti,  38,  on 
the  Pincian  Hill.  The  sitting  and  bed-rooms  are  on  the  lower  floor, 
the  upper  one  being  entirely  devoted  to  studios.  Three  salons  open 
one  into  the  other.  The  terms  fbr  board  and  lodging  are,  for  a 
single  bedded  room,  facing  the  south,  seven  francs  per  day ;  two 
students  occupying  one  room,  six  francs  each.  Use  of  studio,  model 
from  eight  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  instructions  from  Signer 
Cammarano,  Professor  del  Perfezionamente  nel  Academia  di  San 
Luca,  sixty  francs  per  month.  Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally 
on  various  art  subjects.  If  students  arrange  to  stay  by  the  year,  or 
Roman  season  of  eight  months,  there  will  be  a  reduction  made  in 
the  prices.  In  summer  time,  when  no  one  can  remain  in  Rome,  the 
College  will  go  to  Siena,  Perugia,  or  some  mountainous  district 
This  College  is  not  intended  for  any  single  branch,  and  will  be  open  to 
the  decorative,  or  any  other  kind  of  artist.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  excellent  institution  is  that  students  not  only  have  their  studios  and 
master  in  the  house,  but  in  case  of  sickness,  a  house  where  they  will 
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receive  as  much  care  as  if  in  their  own  families,  whilst  parents  may 
rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  girls  enjoy  comfort  and 
protection  in  a  foreign  land.  At  present  the  house  is  not  full — which 
to  be  self  supporting  it  must  be — but  it  is  hoped  that  when  its 
advantages  are  known  and  acknowledged,  it  will  never  want  for 
supporters. 

We  have  often  remarked  on  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
the  female  labour-market  if  ladies  possessing  a  little  capital  would 
enter  into  business,  giving  it  their  own  personal  superintendence  and 
experience.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  two  ladies  have  opened  an 
artistic  table-glass  dep6t  at  49,  Museum  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C., 
opposite  Mudie's  Library.  The  glass  is  of  English  and  foreign 
manufacture  for  table  use  and  decoration.  An  inspection  is  invited, 
and  we  hope  our  lady  friends  will  have  sufficient  esprii  de  corps  to  try 
to  make  their  purchases  for  the  season  there. — Englishwoman's  Review, 

Miss  Taylor's  school  for  Moslem  girls  in  Beyrout  contains  fifteen 
boarders  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  day  scholars.  In  Miss 
Mott's  school  for  girls  there  are  about  as  many  more. 

Miss  Crouch  writes  from  Canton  concerning  her  Training  School 
for  women,  that  she  has  twelve  good,  earnest  women  who  are  being 
taught  not  only  the  things  useful  for  them  in  the  care  of  their  homes, 
but  the  principles  of  morality  and  Christianity. 

"A  Worker  "  asks  :  What  is  to  become  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  our  working  men  ?  The  Poor  Law  Board  is  stringent  in  its  require- 
ments that  out-door  relief  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Political 
economy  is  clear  on  that  point,  so  the  question  becomes  urgent — what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  women  and  children  when  the  breadwinner  is 
taken  away  ?  Are  they  to  go  into  the  workhouse  or  are  they  to 
starve  out  of  it  ?  Or  how  is  this  entail  of  helpless  and  blameless 
suflfering  to  be  cut  off?  If  working  men  cannot  provide  for  their 
widows  and  orphans,  can  working  women  do  anything  for  themselves 
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in  this  sad  contingency  ?  Why  should  they  not  subscribe  to  clubs  of 
their  own,  or  better  still,  why  should  they  not  be  admitted  into  the 
same  clubs  as  their  fathers  and  brothers  ?  I  am  quite  aware  gf  the 
objection  that  the  sick  allowances  to  -married  women  are  so  larg-e  as  to 
ruin  any  club — but  why  have  sick  allowance  to  married  women  I  A 
sick  wife  may  be  a  sorrow  in  a  working  man's  house,  but  she  does  not 
lower  his  wages — she  is  not  the  breadwinner.  As  long  as  a  woman  Is 
unmarried  her  demands  from  her  club  would  be  just  the  same  as  those 
of  her  brother — sick  allowance  when  off  work,  and  an  annuity  in 
old  age.  If  she  marries  the  sick  allowance  could  easily  be  commuted 
for  an  allowance  in  case  of  widowhood.  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
women  joining  any  of  our  clubs  on  these  or  similar  equitable  conditions  ; 
but  if  working  men  are  so  unwise  as  to  disallow  their  claim,  there  aro 
surely  plenty  of  good  women  in  England  who  will  help  their  sisters  to 
form  clubs  for  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  that  the  Poor  Laiv 
Board  ought  to  make  an  express  exception  in  favour  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless — creatures  who  are  dumb  as  well  as  desolate — they  sign 
no  petitions,  they  utter  no  cry;  but 'they  drift  into  hospitals  and  work- 
houses, and  silently  drop  into  the  pauper's  grave. 
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Sonnet. 


I  know  that  in  thy  dreams  thoulovest  me, 

Not  as  I  am,  earthy  and  of  the  earth, 

But  as  I  shall  be  after  that  new  birth 

Which  men  call  death;  my  spirit  then  set  free 

Shall  rise  with  thine  to  heights  of  ecstacy, 

And  grasp  the  eternal  joys  with  godlike  mirth  ; — 

Will  they  not  sweeter  seem  for  this  long  dearth 

Which  now  divides  us  like  a  cruel  sea  ? 

And  yet  I  would  not  lave  thee  come  too  near 

Lest  I  reveal  some  flaw  unto  those  eyes, 

Which  until  now  have  seen  an  angel's  face. 

Stand  off,  and  guard  our  love  with  jealous  fear, 

Lest  swift  awakening,  or  sad  surprise 

Mar  aught  of  its  ideal,  perfect  grace. 


Ella  Dietz. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MRS.    champ's    boarders. 

Mrs.  Champ  was  a  widow,  but  the  exact  position  the  late  Mr.  John 
Champ  had  occupied  when  in  the  flesh  was  a  rr  ystery,  his  trade  or 
profession  being  always  spoken  of  as  having  been  something  so  much 
above  par,  as  not  to  admit  of  description.  So  high  in  fact  had  been 
his  station  on  earth,  that  there  were  doubts  amongst  some  whether  he 
could  have  improved  his  position  by  going  to  heaven.  She  herself, 
forced  by  adverse  fortune  to  descend  from  this  exalted  sphere,  now 
kept  a  select  boarding-house  for  a  limited  number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  wished  **  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  home,  combined  with 
the  amenities  of  polite  society  ;  terms  reasonable."  Such  was  the  gist 
of  an  advertisement  that  continually  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
for  unhappily  for  poor  Mrs.  Champ,  her  number  of  boarders  always 
was  limited,  so  that  she  would  affirm,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she 
lost  money  every  year  by  keeping  the  establishment  at  all. 

**  For  I  can*t  call  this  a  common  boarding-house,*'  she  would  say, 
**  it  is  more  like  a  little  private  family.  The  parties  we  have  here  at 
present  are  all  the  most  perfect  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  most 
punctilious  on  all  points  of  social  etiquette,  both  on  entering  and  leaving 
the  room.     Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  nicer.'* 

This  was  when  her  boarders  paid  their  bills  regularly,  and  did 
not  turn  up  iheir  noses  at  the  food,  or  complain  of  the  price  of  a 
scuttle  of  coals  ;  under  otlur  ciicumstances  she  sang  quite  a  different 
tune. 
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'*  Such  meanness  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life.  And  10  wish  to  have 
the  best  of  everything  for  a  paltry  thirty  shilling-s  a  week.  I  saw  at 
a  glance,  my  dear/* — for  Mrs.  Champ  called  every  one  by  that 
affectionate  title,  from  the  bald-headed  commercial  gentleman,  who 
was  something  in  the  city,  and  required  three  helpings  of  meat,  to  the 
young  lady,  who  was  not  equal  to  one — '*  that  (she)  was  nobody. 
Why,  she  has  worn  that  old  rubbishing  dress  for  the  last  three  years 
to  my  certain  knowledge.  I  am  sure  I  wonder  she  has  not  grown  to  it. 
She  had  much  better  have  never  come  here,  for  this  is  not  at  all  the 
style  of  home  to  suit  her.  Very  much  too  superior  in  every  respect. 
She  may  call  herself  a  lady,  my  dear,  by  birth,  but  she  is  certainly 
not  one  in  pocket." 

The  perfect  ladies  ^nd  gentlemen  belonging  to  Mrs.  Champ's  little 
private  home  circle  could  none  of  them  lay  greater  claim  to  this  dis- 
tinction than  the  mistress  of  it,  but  they  amused  themselves,  and  did 
not  deceive  each  other  in  speaking  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  higher 
classes,  so  that  the  deception,  if  any,  was  a  very  harmless  one.  As  a 
rule  the  letter  H  was  an  unknown*  consonant  except  when  it  should  have 
been  ignored,  amongst  the  denizens  of  No.  1 1 2,  Montague-street, 
Russell-square — but  as  to  read  words  thus  unjustly  decapitated  is  as 
irritating  as  to  listen  to  them,  the  reader  shall  be  spared  their 
omission  or  addition,  and  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were,  or 
were  not,  according  as  they  should  not,  or  ought  to  have  been. 

None  of  -the  boarders  seemed  to  possess  friends,  as  they  never 
visited  or  were  visited,  and  the  individuality  of  their  relations  was  kept 
a  profound  mystery,  further  than  they  all  seemed  by  some  wonderful 
freak  of  fortune,  to  reside  at  Highgate  or  Hornsey,  Hampstead  Heath 
or  HoUoway. 

The  conversation  at  the  dinner  table,  when  no  one  quarrelled,  was 
exceedingly  genteel.  Her  Majesty  was  the  favourite  topic ;  after  that 
most  interest  was  felt  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Royal  Family, 
though  a  peer  was  not  unacceptable  at  a  pinch,  especially  if  the 
narrator  had  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  as  well .  as  seeing  **  his 
Lordship."     The  ideas  of  the  boarders,  however,   relative   to  the 
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degfrees  of  rank  and  tides  of  eldest  sons  amongst  the  nobility,  were 
of  a  very  hazy  order,  and  whether  a  baron  or  a  baronet  ranked  first, 
remained  an  undecided  question. 

Winter  time  was  the  dead  season  for  conversation,  as,  no  longer 
able  to  indulge  in  a  cheap  breathing  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Upper 
Ten,  by  a  walk  in  the  Park,  or  a  lounge  in  a  penny  chair,  Mrs. 
Champ's  little  family  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  newspapers,  and  glean 
all  their  aristocratic  news  from  the  Cour/  Circular, 

During  the  balmy  months  of  May  or  June,  ii  would  not  have 
required  a  clairvoyante  to  tell  what  would  be  the  first  question  Mrs. 
Puffin  would  ask  Miss  Nichol  after  they  had  bowed  to  each  other  with 
grim  politeness,  before  taking  their  seats  at  table. 

"Were  you  in  the  Park  this  afternoon.  Miss  Nichol?  It  was 
delightful.  I  never  saw  it  more  full  of  the  carriages  of  the  aristocracy. 
I  sat  there  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  Princess  of  Wales  looked  very 
well.'' 

"  I  was  there,  also,  but  I  did  not  see  you.  How  did  you  like  the 
Princess's  new  bonnet  ?  I  thought  an  extra  feather  would  have  made 
it  look  more  stylish.  The  Prince  was  most  gracious.  He  bowed 
especially  to  me  ;  he  always  does.  I  should  think,"  with  an  affected 
giggle,  "  he  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time." 

**  Did  you  see  the  Royal  children  ? "  from  Mrs.  Puffin,  who  was 
very  deaf. 

*'  No,  did  you  ?  1  am  so  sorry  to  have  missed  thepi,  but  1  was 
outside  Marlborough  House  in  the  morning,  to  hear  the  band,  where 
the  litde  darlings  always  come  out  on  the  terrace  from  the  garden,  to 
look  over,  and  I  had  a  capital  view  of  them  then." 

"  I  hear  Her  Majesty  is  to  hold  a  drawing  room  on  the  ninth." 

"  Indeed  I  I  must  attend  that,  I  think." 

By  which  speech  Miss  Nichol  did  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  she 
was  going  to  be  presented  at  court,  but  that  she  would  stand  in  the 
Mall  for  hours  with  the  sun  on  her  head,  and  a  dirty  crowd  on  her 
feet,  for  the  chance  of  a  glimpse  of  the  tail  of  one  of  the  royal  horses — 
{'jr  Mrs.  Champ's  boarders  might  be  said  to  be  steeped  in  loyalty. 
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Dinner  was  served  at  six  o'clock,  when  greasy  soup  on  an 
nous    table    cloth — spotted   like  a   pard— was   emptied    down  some 
dozen  throats,  by  means  of  the  extreme  ends  of  their  spoons. 

The  ladies  mostly  dressed — that  is  to  say  their  usual  morning 
garments  were  enlivened  by  an  extra  bow  or  brooch,  and  a  scarlet 
shawl,  covering  the  shoulders  in  cold  weather,  but  carried  over  the 
arm  in  warm — was  considered  etiquette. 

The  cm'sine  of  the  establishment  might  be  termed  /a/,  but  the 
various  merits  of  sirloin  and  sparerib,  best  ends  of  neck  or  saddle, 
was  a  subject  discussed  with  a  gusto  that  never  seemed  to  lose  its 
flavour. 

The  foreigners  who  came  there  to  learn  English,  must,  if  they 
profited  by  what  they  heard,  have  gone  home  with  a  wonderful 
collection  of  misplaced  meanings,  for  so  long  as  the  word  "  sounded 
nice,"  as  the  old  woman  said  of  Mesopotamia,  the  boarders  appeared 
to  care  very  little  what  definition  Johnson  or  Webster  would  have 
assigned  it. 

It  was  to  this  happy  home,  Mrs.  Champ  had  welcomed  Miss 
Rosamond  Weise  with  open  arms ;  **  for  wherever  I  am,  my  dear," 
she  had  said,  '*  rest  confident  of  this,  that  under  every  and  any  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  always  a  hole  for  you."  A  promise  she  religiously 
kept,  though  at  the  same  time,  she  never  neglected  to  present  her 
litde  bill  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

A  good  deal  of  curiosity  was  excited  by  its  being  openly  given  out 
at  dinner  one  day,  that  a  new  inmate  was  expected  that  evening. 
•*  A  sweet  girl,  which  I  have  known  her  family  all  my  life,  my  dear, 
quite  in  the  highest  society,  a  brother  a  clergyman — might  have  been 
Senior  Wrangler,  had  he  takea  the  degree,  you  understand." 

Mrs.  Puffin,  who  was  included  in  the  general  wave  of  the  hand 
diat  accompanied  Mrs.  Champ's  speech,  refused  to  understand.    She 
protruded  one  ear  to  her  neighbour,  and  said — 
"  Oh  !  what  does  she  say  ?  I  am  too  free  ? " 
'*  No ;  only  Mr,  Weise  took  some  degree,"  shouted  Miss  Nichol. 
"He  was  Senior  Wrangler  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge/' 
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*•  Oh,  and  is  he  coming  here?"  returned  Mrs.  Puffin. 

Miss  Nichol  shook,  her  head,  and  continued  eating-. 

"  May  we  expect  to  see  the  young  lady  in  the  drawing-room,  to- 
night ?  "  asked  the  city  gentleman,  Mr.  Moneypenny,  when  he  could 
swallow  no  more,  and  had  time  to  speak. 

*•  I  daresay  she  will  prefer  retiring  on  her  arrival,"  said  Mrs. 
Champ,  **  for  she  has  just  had  to  sever  from  her  friends ;  but  no 
doubt  she  will  mingfe  with  you  to-morrow." 

Rosamond's  apartment  was  a  wretched  attic  at  the  very  top  of  the 
house,  where  her  washing-stand,  having  but  three  legs,  threatened 
her  with  sudden  immersion  from  the  water  jug  every  time  she  crossed 
the  room.  The  dressing  table  was  too  small  to  hold  anything  besides 
the  glass,  which  had  an  incurable  habit  of  turning  its  wooden  side 
inwards,  and  looking  out  of  window,  instead  of  allowing  itself  lo  be 
looked  into.  No  amount  of  props  in  the  shape  of  wedges  of  paper  or 
hairpins  would  make  it  keep  in  its  right  position,  so  that  its  temporary 
owners  were  often  inclined  in  desperation  to  pitch  the  whole  concern 
into  the  street. 

There  was  little  comfort  and  no  luxury  to  be  derived  from  Miss 
Weise's  present  retreat,  for  the  floor  and  the  bed  were  about  equally 
hard  and  uneven,  and  if  she  opened  the  window,  it  was  only  to  admit 
such  blacks  as  fell  upon  her  head  like  a  shower  of  young  tadpoles. 
She  came  down,  however,  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  looking  as 
if  she  had  fed  on  cream  and  slept  on  down  all  her  life.  The  girl 
was  fresh  and  pink  as  any  June  rose,  and  the  fog  and  dirt  of  a  London 
November  day  had  left  no  trace  upon  either  her  dress  or  person. 
She  wore  a  tight-fitting  dark  merino,  spotless  linen  collar  and  cu&y 
and  if  outward  signs  were  always  an  index  to  the  mind,  Rosamond 
Weise's  should  have  been  one  of  the  best  regulated  possible. 

Her  appearance  formed  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house,  who  appeared  as  dingy  and  frayed  beside  her, 
as  a  bed  of  smoke-stained  weeds  in  a  city  court  might  look  if  a  fresh 
primrose  from  the  country  came  suddenly  among  them. 

The  ladies,  in  old  evening  caps  with  faded  flowers,  that  did  duty  for 
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dull  mornings,  held  their  noses  rather  hig^h,  and  whispered  to  each 
other,  before  making  up  their  minds  whether  they  should  condescend 
to  fraternise  with  the  new  comer  or  not ;  but  the  gentlemen — even 
the  city  magnate,  whose  will  was  law  in  the  house — were  all  attention 
and  politeness. 

Rosamond  smiled  and  blushed,  and  was  quite  excited  by  her  new 
triumph,  for  after  all  the  strict  discipline  she  had  undergone  in  the 
schoolroom  and  nursery,  where  she  had  been  governess,  the  change  to 
a  boarding  house  was  quite  like  a  glimpse  of  fashionable  life 
to  her. 

One  of  the  foreign  gentlemen  was  fair  and  the  other  dark,  and 
both  were  good  looking.  Rosamond  did  not  understand  their  lan- 
guag'e  any  more  than  they  did  hers,  otherwise  she  might  have  dis- 
covered that  they  did  not  belong  to  a  very  exalted  class  of  society  in 
their  own  countries ;  but  as  the  intercourse  consisted  chiefly  of  bows 
and  smiles  and  offers  of  assistance,  she  was  willing  to  receive  them  on 
the  authority  of  Mrs.  Champ,  as  persons  of  high  distinction  and 
education,  placed  by  their  relations  under  her  matronly  supervision. 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  the  delightful  occupation  of  shopping, 
for  Rosamond  required  to  add  a  few  necessaries  to  her  wardrobe 
before  entering  upon  her  new  situation,  and  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Champ 
had  seen  the  dinner  well  forward,  and  the  luncheon  cleared  away,  she 
put  on  her  things  to  accompany  Miss  Weise  to  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  as  the  quarter  where  she  was  most  likely  to  get  a  stylish,  but 
not  expensive  bonnet.  Rosamond  was  a  thorough  coquette  at  heart, 
and  perfectly  conscious  of  her  own  beauty,  so  that  before  she  quitted 
her  little  attic  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell  in  the  evening,  she  had 
transformed  her  dark  dress  by  the  help  of  a  white  muslin  bodice,  and 
a  crimson  knot  at  her  throat  and  in  her  hair,  into  quite  a  pretty 
dinner-toilette.  As  the  last  arrival,  she  found  that  her  place  at  table 
was  near  the  door,  between  the  two  foreigners,  whilst  opposite  to  her 
sat  deaf  Mrs.  Puffin,  next  to  the  city  gentleman. 

The  latter  bowed  as  Rosamond  seated  herself,  blushing  and  pleased. 
and  said,  '^I   need  not  ask  you,  miss,  how    you  have  passed   ihe 
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morning".  Your  eyes  say  too  plainly  that  you  have  enjoyed  yourself, 
spile  of  this  dull,  dark  weather." 

**  I  have  had  a  delightful  walk,"  answered  the  girl,  **  and  bought 
myself  such  a  lovely  new  bonnet.  It  is  too  awfully  pretty.  Perhaps," 
with  a  coquettish  glance  at  her  middle  aged  admirer,  "  I  will  let  you 
see  it,  if  you  behave  very  well  indeed." 

"  The  most  stylish  and  exquisite  little  beejeu  of  a  thing  I  think  I 
ever  set  eyes  on,"  said  Mrs.  Champ,  in  a  confidential  whisper  to 
Miss  Nichol :  **  but  of  course,  about  to  take  up  her  residence  with  such 
parties  as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Arboure,  you  understand  ?  she  could 
not  do  less.     I  pronounced  it  quite  necessary  that  she  should  have  it." 

"The  Honourable  Mrs.  Arboure,  indeed;  who  is  she?"  asked 
Miss  Nichol. 

**  Oh  I  my  dear,  a  very  first  family ;  I  assure  you,  most  aristocratic. 
Her  father-in-law,  Lord  Hermitage,  is  immensely  rich  ; "  and  Mrs. 
Champ  dwelt  on  the  adjective  as  if  the  word  had  a  savoury  taste  in 
her  mouth. 

"  Allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  more,  my  dear,"  to  Mrs.  Puffin, 
*' just  a  whisper." 

"  The  least  atom,  then,  Mrs.  Champ ;  do  not  let  it  be  more  than  a 
thought,"  and  a  very  substantial  piece  of  beef  for  a  mere  idea  of 
food  was  transferred  to  the  old  lady's  plate,  with  cabbage  and  potatoes 
to  match. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  le  Barr  lately  1 "  asked  Miss  Nichol ;  "  she 
called  the  other  day  to  enquire  about  a  paper  or  something  she  left 
behind  her." 

**  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Champ,  with  dignity,  "  as  my  servants  know, 
me,  a  lady,  could  not  think  of  holding  any  conversation  with  that 
woman.  The  day  she  went  away  was  my  final  interview  with  her. 
I  knocked  at  her  door,  my  dear,  and  entered,  saying,  in  my  most 
lady.like  manner :  *  Madam,  if  you  do  not  vacate  my  apartments  at 
once,  I  will  send  for  the  police  to  turn  you  out.  You  know  the  rules 
of  the  house,  and  those  are  weekly  payments,  and  I  should  not  wish 
to  keep  an  establishment  of  this  kind  under  any  other.     The  thing 
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is  not  to  be  done.'  No  one  could  have  been  offended  at  what  I  said 
to  her." 

"  I  saw  some  very  fine  fowls  at  Tucker's  to-day,  as  I  was  passing 
along  the  Strand,"  said  the  city  gentleman,  who  was  as  fond  of 
talking  as  of  eating  food. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Champ,  with  asperity ;  *'  and  a 
fine  price  too,  I  daresay.  What  do  you  think  is  the  price  of  fowl  in 
the  market  now  ?  Come,  guess.  Til  tell  you  that  I  cannot  get  a 
fowl,  such  a  one  as  I  should  wish  to  set  on  my  table,  and  such  as  I 
hope  to-morrow  to  put  before  you,  under  three-and-six.  A  lovely 
fowl,  of  course,  for  such  a  sum  of  money.     But  how  dear  I " 

"Everything  seems  very  dear,"  said  Rosamond,  wishing  to  be 
amiable. 

"  Dear  I  I  should  think  so !  And  the  tradesmen's  conduct — not 
but  that  I  employ  the  veiy  best — is  despicable.  A  nice  per  centage 
they  make,  I  take  it.  Well,  as  I  say,  people  must  pay  for  their 
Tommy.     And  they  expect  everything  for  thirty  shillings  a  week." 

There  being  nothing  else  to  eat,  and  the  conversation  having 
turned  upon  a  dangerous  topic,  the  boarders  made  a  general  move. 
Mrs.  Champ  rapped  the  table  with  her  carving  knife  to  call  attention 
to  grace,  after  which  the  ladies  of  the  party  sought  refuge  in  the 
drawing-room. 

There  was  a  little  manoeuvring  to  get  the  best  seat  by  the  fire  and 
the  first  sight  of  the  evening  paper,  so  that  whilst  old  Mrs.  PufiSn 
made  for  her  favourite  arm-chair.  Miss  Nichol  secured  the  Times. 

"Any  news?"  asked  Mrs,  Puffin,  introducing  a  long  trumpet  to 
her  ear. 

'•  *  Her  Majesty  walked  on  the  slopes  yesterday  afternoon,  accom. 
panied  by  the  Princess  Beatrice,' "  said  Miss  Nichol,  reading  aloud. 
**  *  In  the  morning.  Her  Majesty  attended  divine  service,  which  was 
performed  in  the  Royal  Chapel  as  usual.  During  the  day  of  Saturday 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  honoured  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
with  a  visit.  Her  Majesty  will  return  to  Buckingham  Palace  next 
week.'    Ah  I  here  is  something,"  continued  Miss  Nichol :  **  *  We  are 
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sorry  to  say  the  Countess  of  Westacre  continues  much  the  same,  no  im- 
provement having  taken  place  in  her  ladyship's  symptoms.  Drs.  Parr 
and  Pill,  who  are  both  in  attendance,  fear  that  the  spine  has  been 
materially  injured  in  the  fall.'  Very  sad,  indeed.  I  believe  her 
ladyship  has  a  young  family.  Would  you  like  to  hear  Lord  Muf- 
berry's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  drinking  fountain  at  White- 
chapel  ?  " 

**  By  all  means,''  said  Mrs.  Puffin,  and  Miss  Nichol  read — 

*' '  The  interesting  ceremony  of  opening  the  new  drinking  fountain 
at  Whitechapel,  took  place  yesterday.  Lord  Muf berry,  after  im. 
bibing  thirteen  glasses  of  the  water,  declared  the  fountain  opened, 
and,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  addressed  the  assembled  multitude  as 
follows:  Since  the  earliest  date  of  creation,  ere  man  quitted  the 
ambrosial  verdure  and  leafy  shelter  of  Paradisical  Eden,  for  the 
strife  and  toil,  sin  and  punishment  of  a  lower  existence,  the  translucid 
outpouring  of  rivulet  and  stream,  lake  and  fountain,  was  the  thirst 
dispelling  element  he  affected.'  Dear  me ! "  said  Miss  Nichol, 
itopping  suddenly,  quite  out  of  breath,  **  Lord  Muf  berry  must  be  a 
very  clever  person.     I  can't  understand  at  all  what  he  means." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  have  done  with  the  paper,  Miss  Nichol,  you  will 
allow  me  to  have  a  look  at  it,"  and  Mrs.  Puffin  lowered  her  trumpet 
as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

Miss  Nichol  shook  her  head,  keeping  a  firm  grasp  on  the  Times 
the  while,  as  if  she  feared  its  being  forcibly  wrested  from  her. 

"  No !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Puffin,  contradicting  nobody  so  suddenly 
as  to  startle  Rosamond ;  "  that's  what  I  always  say,  Miss  Weise,  for 
I  am  very  plain  spoken,  and  Mrs.  Champ  was  not  justified  in  doing 
of  it.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  met  Mrs.  le  Barr,  who  was 
looking  far  from  well — but  then,  of  course,  she  has  been  ill — had 
Doctor  Simmons  to  visit  her  many  and  many  a  time  at  three  shillings 
a  visit,  medicine  extra,  and  he  is  anything  but  a  cheap  doctor,  for  he 
attends  a  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Dawkins,  who  is  a  daughter  of  old 
Snell,  of  Holloway,  a  very  sweet  person  altogether,  with  a  nice 
young  family,  brought  up  at  home,  which  is  an  expensive  way  of  doing 
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thingfs,  not  that  Mrs.  Dawkins  would  grudge  the  money,  as  she  will 
come  into  a  very  pretty  fortune  herself  by-and-bye,  but,  of  course, 
young  housekeepers  have  many  expenses.  That  I  can  answer  for, 
for  we  was  all  brought  up  at  home  in  a  very  different  way  to  what  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  since,  and  my  papa  and  mama,  dying 
peaceful  in  their  beds,  little  supposed  their  daughter  would  ever  come 
to  live  in  a  boarding  house ;  not  but  what  this  is  both  select  and 
genteel.  Well,  we  get  accustor:;ed  to  rough  it  as  we  get  on  in  life, 
and  I  find  my  deafness  increases  very  much,  so  that  I  lose  a  great 
deal  of  the  conversation  at  the  dinner  table." 

Rosamond  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Puflfin  ever  intended  to  come  to 
the  point  of  her  story  or  to  stop  talking,  for  she  had  a  great  advantage 
over  her  listener,  as,  until  she  had  exhausted  all  she  wished  to  say 
herself,  she  kept  the  trumpet  in  her  lap,  and  did  not  apply  it  to  her 
ear  until  she  desired  an  answer.  Then  she  would  raise  the  instrument 
all  at  once,  and  thrust  the  large  end  of  it  so  near  to  her  companion's 
mouth,  as  to  threaten  a  collision. 

"That's  where  it  is,  my  dear  Miss  Weise,"  she  began  again,  "  as  I 
have  said  scores  of  times,  only  no  one  will  believe  me.  Mrs.  Champ 
ought  not  to  have  done  it,  not  but  what  she's  a  good  creature, 
and  a  perfect  lady,  if  the  table  is  not  always  as  liberal  as  it  might 
be.  Well,  I  will  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  her 
fiault.  We  all  have  our  faults — who  not  indeed  ?  not  the  best  of  us — 
but  I  hate  people  being  censorious  and  niggling  like.  I  was  only 
saying  to  my  niece  Emma  Jane,  who  lives  at  Highgate,  in  as  handsome 
a  house  as  you  would  wish  to  see — ^just  outside  the  turnpike  gate — 
with  everything  proportionable,  and  as  kind  a  husband  as  ever  was, 
and  if  she  comes  to  me  with  her  troubles,  I  always  give  her  the  same 
answer :  *  Any  husband,  my  dear,  is  better  in  my  opinion  than  no 
husband,  and  you  just  take  up  your  cross  and  bear  it,'  which  is  a 
sentiment  our  clergyman  was  very  fond  of  taking  for  his  text,  of  which 
I  formed  part  of  his  congregation  for  years,  and  sal  under  him  all  the 
while  he  served  the  church  in  my  parish," 

The  tea   bell   had   already  rung,   when  Rosamond  expected  the 
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gentlemen  would  be  coming  up  to  join  in  the  "amenities  of 
polite  society,"  for  when  she  had  quitted  the  drawing-room,  it  had 
been  with  the  understanding  that  both  foreigners  were  to  be  *'  deso- 
lated "  until  they  met  her  again  upstairs,  and  Mrs.  Puffin  had  got 
her  into  a  corner  from  which  there  seemed  no  hope  of  escape. 
She  thought  of  various  ways  by  which  to  free  herself  from  the 
trammels  of  the  lady's  conversation  and  trumpet,  but  as  yet  she  could 
determine  upon  no  plan.  She  watched  the  door  as  it  opened  first  to 
admit  the  servant  with  the  tray,  and  then  Mrs.  Champ,  who  re- 
marked,  "  How  warm  your  room  smells,"  appearing  rather  heated 
and  flushed  in  the  face,  after  a  short  sojourn  passed  in  her  own 
room  alone. 

**  Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  in,  Jane  \  "  to  the  parlourmaid. 
"  Yes,  mum,  all  on  'em ;  "  and  even  while  she  spoke  they  came  in, 
whilst  poor  Rosamond,  now  in  a  fever  to  get  away,  had  still  to  sit  and 
listen  to  Mrs.  Puffin's  rambling  recollections  of  nothing  at  all. 
"  Was  you  ever  at  Highgate,  my  dear  ? " 

Rosamond  shook  her  head,  and  glanced  anxiously  towards  the  last 
arrivals,  who  were  now  busy  distributing  teacups,  and  handing  bread 
and  butter  with  great  gallantry. 

"  It's  my  native  place,  as  I  may  say,  for  I  was  born  and  bred  there, 
in  a  style,  you  would  not,  perhaps,  imagine ;  such  were  the  luxuries  I 
enjoyed  in  my  home,  where  everything—'^ 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  foreigners  presented  Mrs.  Puffin  with  some 
tea,  and  whilst  her  attention  was  directed  towards  her  cup,  Rosa- 
mond seized  the  opportunity  to  jump  up  from  her  seat,  saying  she 
preferred  going  to  the  table. 

"  That  dreadful  trumpet,"  she  remarked  to  Mrs.  Champ,  "  I 
really  cannot  bear  it  any  longer." 

"  Tiresome  old  woman,"  was  the  reply,  "  she  has  no  business  here 
at  all.  When  people  come  to  that  age  they  are  not  fit  for  a 
superior  establishment  of  this  kind.  She  doesn't  pay  for  the  trouble 
she  gives  by  a  long  chalk.     Milk  and  sugar,  my  dear  ?  " 

During  the  few   days  Rosamond   spent   in  Montague-street,    she 
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managed  to  get  up  a  gentle  flirtation  with  all  three  gentlemen,  and  a 
pretty  strong  one  with  the  dark-haired  foreigner,  so  that  it  was  with 
some  regret  on  her  part,  and  a  great  deal  on  theirs,  that  the  day  for 
her  going  away  arrived. 

Jane,  unknown  to  Mrs.  Champ,  was  entrusted  with  a  little  tender,  fare- 
well note,  to  be  delivered  to  Mons.  Calicot  after  Miss  Weise  was  gone, 
but  that  gentleman  not  being  well  enough  acquainted  with  English  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about,  supposed  it  was  a  conundrum,  and  put  it 
away  carefully  in  his  pocket-book,  to  guess  at  his  leisure. 

Mrs.  Champ  herself  saw  Rosamond  safely  deposited  at  Mrs. 
Arboure's  house,  in  Park-lane,  and  kissing  her  affectionately,  when 
wishing  her  good-bye,  begged  that  she  would  come  and  see  her  when- 
ever she  could — "  and  never  mind  about  writing  or  being  expected, 
my  dear,"  she  said,  "just  come  whenever  you  like,  and  take  us  on 
the  hop." 

CHAPTER  XDC 

"the  world's  a  stage." 

The  dull  winter  months  passed  pleasandy  away  for  Mary,  now  that 
Sir  Robert  Carr  was  at  home,  and  Clarence,  glad  of  some  one  who 
would  relieve  him  of  the  task  of  amusing  her,  returned  with  redoubled 
zest,  from  the  fact  of  his  enforced  abstinence,  to  his  old  employment  of 
reading  and  writing.  His  wife  no  longer  requiring  his  attendance  in 
the  blue  boudoir y  he  shut  himself  up  all  the  morning  in  his  study,  with 
a  sense  of  rest  and  comfort  that  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nations, from  which  retreat  he  would  hear  her  laughing  and  talking 
wiih  Sir  Robert  Carr,  or  see  them  go  off  together  for  a  ride. 

The  improvement  in  Mary's  health  and  spirits  was  another  source 
of  gratification  to  Harcourt,  so  that  he  thanked  the  kind  fortune, 
again  and  again,  that  had  sent  her  so  congenial  a  playfellow  as  her 
old  friend. 

Mrs.  Twig  and  her  daughters,  who  commented  freely  on  Mrs. 
Harcourt's  shameless  flirtation,  were  quite  shocked  when  they  saw 
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the j&^6  pass  the  house,  and  turned  away  their  faces^  *^  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,"  as  the  elder  lady  said. 

Christmas  was  hailed  with  more  pleasure  by  anticipation  than  any 
one  realised  when  the  time  arrived,  for  Lady  Lucy  Carr  having" 
decided  to  have  some  theatrical  representations  at  Rocklands, 
the  corps  dramaiique  were  all  business  and  excitement  previous  to  its 
advent. 

The  Ebury  girls,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  the  backbone  of  the 
staff,  and  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  a  creditable  enough 
performance  might  have  been  got  up,  but  with  such  artists  as  the 
Ladies  Devereux,  and  others,  to  find  parts  for,  and  to  instruct  how  to 
act  them,  it  was  a  trial  beyond  their  power  or  patience. 

The  party  had  gathered  together  for  a  final  rehearsal  before  the 
night  of  the  entertainment,  when,  quite  disgusted  with  her  troupe^  and 
weary  of  correcting,  suggesting,  and  pushing  them  into  their  proper 
places,  Milly,  as  she  saw  the  last  carriageful  disappear,  gave  vent 
to  her  feelings  of  indignation  in  the  following  speech  : — 

"As  for  those  Ladies  Devereux,"  she  said,  **  they  are  a  couple  of 
noodles — Gwendoline  always  turns  her  back  to  the  audience,  and 
mumbles  so,  no  one  can  hear  what  she  is  saying  ;  and  the  other  does 
not  look  the  least  the  character  of  a  maid-of-all-work.  The  idea  of 
her  coming  on  in  a  coquettish  cap  and  neat  print  dress,  when  I  told 
her  that  if  she  wished  to  act  the  part  properly,  she  must  have  a  smut 
on  her  nose  and  red  elbows.  Those  two  young  women  have  not  an 
atom  of  poetic  feeling  in  their  composition.  I  wish  I  had  never  under- 
taken to  be  stage  manager,  for  we  liave  met  to  squabble  much  oftener 
than  anything  else.** 

"  You  are  the  only  one  who  could  have  drilled  such  raw  specimens 
into  anything  like  order,**  returned  Beatrice,  **and  I  think  you  have 
done  wonders,  dear,  considering  the  materials  you  had  to  work  with. 
Mary  does  her  part  very  fairly.** 

**  Well,  she  cannot  help  that,  for  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  look 
pretty.     The  character  suits  her,  no  doubt.** 

*•  If  I  had  had  a  choice  in  the  matter,"  said  Rhoda,  **  I  should  have 
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g^ven  the  part  of  Isola  to  Milly,  who,  without  flattery,  is  IwCofliSU^: 
than  Mary." 

*•  Nonsense,"  replied  Milly,  laughing,  "  I  should  not  suit  it  at  all, 
and  infinitely  prefer  my  own  of  old  Miss  Flutterhead  ;  besides,  I  should 
not  look  the  part,  for  I  am  like  red  velvet  and  ermine,  whilst  Mary 
is  all  white  satin  and  swansdown." 

"You  are  not  ugly,  any  way,"  said  Beatrice,  kissing  her  sister 
affectionately. 

**  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,"  remarked  Ethel,  who  was  the  least  good- 
looking  of  them,  complacen  tly. 

"Very  likely,"  retorted  Milly,  '*  and  that  is  as  much  as  Iwant  it 
to  be.  I  do  not  anticipate  falling  a  sacrifice  to  any  modern  Apollo's 
wrath,  and  I  daresay  my  skin  will  last  me  my  life.  After  that,  the 
worms  are  perfectly  welcome  to  their  share  of  it." 

"You  horrid  girl!"  said  Ethel;  "I  declare  I  will  tell  Jack 
Holbrook,  and  see  if  he  does  not  transfer  his  affections  to  me  on  the 
spot." 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  Milly,  smiling,  "  it  is  a  duty  to  marry  when 
the  chance  presents  itself,  but  much  as  I  wish  it,  I  cannot  make  a  hero  of 
my  worthy  Jack  Holbrook.  Such  a  name,  too,  Jack  !  and  John  is  worse. 
It  amuses  me  to  hear  the  grave  tone  in  which  he  says  to  me,  *  My 
dear,  I  know  I  am  not  nearly  as  clever  as  you  are.'  I  feel  inclined  to 
answer,  *  Then,  my  good  creature,  if  you  are  wise,  keep  that  know- 
ledge to  yourself.'  I  know,"  continued  Milly,  "  that  as  a  family  we 
are  considered  dangerously  clever,  and,  my  goodness  I  if  our  ignorant 
and  benighted  fellow-creatures  of  that  opinion  only  knew  the  wretched 
way  we  were  brought  up,  without  education  of  any  kind,  and  the 
superficial  trash  I  have  stuffed  my  head  with  since  !  In  fact,  my  only 
cleverness  consists  in  being  able  to  conceal  what  is  not." 

**That  you  can  conceal  it,  is  the  great  thing,"  said  Ethel  ; 
**  chdff  will  run  so  glibly  off  the  end  of  my  tongue  that  I  sometimes 
think  if  I  wish  to  impose  on  the  public  any  longer,  I  shall  have  to  cut 
it  out." 

"By-the-bye,  Ethel,  now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  tongues,  do  you 
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not  think,  as  the  '  lunatic  old  man/  you  might  put  out  your  tongue  at 
Miss  Flutterhead,  in  the  very  midst  of  your  declaration  ?  I  think  it 
would  make  a  hit." 

**  I  will,  just  at  the  most  sentimental  part.  But  what  have  you 
decided  upon  doing  with  your  hair  ?  You  will  never  be  able  to  make 
that  cart-load  you  carry  on  your  head  look  like  false.  Do  you  think 
Mrs.  Twig  might  be  induced  to  lend  you  her  front  for  the 
evening  ?  " 

"  Fancy  having  to  ask  Mrs.  Twig  I  Why  it  would  take  more  than 
the  courage  of  Sir  Walter  de  Bury  to  do  it.  I  really  do  believe  that 
day  of  the  Dawson's  pic-nic,  Miss  Henrietta  would  have  liked  to  have 
scratched  our  eyes  out,  had  she  dared,*'  said  Beatrice,  **  but  I  never 
told  you  what  I  overheard  her  saying  to  Miss  Duer.  I  forgot  it.  I 
was  just  behind  them,  and  I  knew  by  Miss  Twig's  smiles  and  nods 
towards  you  and  others,  that  she  was  talking  about  us.  Presently 
Miss  Duer  said,  '  Rather  awkward,  is  it  not,  meeting  them  after  that 
afifair  of  the  cards  ?  *  and  Henrietta  answered,  *  Oh,  dear,  no.  I  feel  no 
awkwardness  at  all.  I  shall  treat  them  with  the  contempt  they 
deserve.'  *  Then  you  will  not  bow  ?  *  said  the  other.*  *  Dear  me,  I 
should  think  not.  I  shall  merely  pass  them  with  a  polite  stare,'  and 
that  was  her  *  polite  stare,*  no  doubt,  when  she  looked  as  if  she  would 
like  to  turn  and  rend  us." 

The  play  would  have  been  a  dead  failure  anywhere  but  under  the 
favourable  criticism  of  an  amateur  audience,  and  with  actors  deter- 
mined to  ignore  their  own  shortcomings. 

Beatrice  and  her  sisters  did  their  parts,  as  they  did  most  things,  well, 
and  the  Honourable  Jack  was  more  in  love  with  Milly,  if  possible, 
than  ever,  though  he  declared  it  was  a  great  shame^that  she  should  have 
been  allowed  to  disfigure  herself  in  such  a  manner. 

Ethel's  tall,  slight  figure,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  looked  so  like 
that  of  an  old  man,  that  even  her  friends  did  not  recognise  her  as  the 
same  person  they  saw  daily.  The  Ladies  Devereux  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  stupidity,  but,  as  Rhoda  remarked,  when,  tired  out, 
she  was  changing  her  dress  for  the  last  time,  **  It  is  well  to  shine  in 
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some  way,  rather  than  not  at  all,  and  my  Ladies  Mary  and 
Gwenny  cannot  expect  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire  by  their  clever- 
ness." 

Altogether,  the  theatricals  were  declared,  especially  by  the  actors, 
to  have  been  a  complete  success.  Sir  Robert  was  delighted,  and  if 
Mrs.  Harcourt  looked  charming  as  Isola,  he  was  her  match  in  youthful 
beauty  as  the  rollicking,  devil-may-care  cavalier  lover. 

The  scene  most  enthusiastically  clapped  was  the  one  of  which  these 
two  formed  the  tableau,  and  the  curtain  fell  as  Sir  Robert  Carr  bent 
his  knee  before  his  mistress. 

"  Charming !  who  is  she  ?  Sir  Robert  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  courtier 
of  that  time,  with  his  fair  love  locks.  My  dear  Lady  Lucy,  I  must 
compliment  you  on  your  son's  performance." 

Lady  Lucy's  handsome  blonde  face  was  flushed  with  pride  and 
triumph.  **  Thanks,  dear  Mrs.  Tiptop,  Robert  certainly  shows  quite  a 
talent  for  acting,  and  this  is  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,"  she 
added,  laughing. 

'*  You  are  tired,  dear, "  said  Harcourt,  as  Mary,  after  the  dancing 
had  begun,  came  and  sat  down  near  him ;  **  you  have  over-exerted 
yourself,  but  every  one  says  you  acted  your  part  beautifully." 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  she  answered,  looking  pale  and  anxious,  "  and 
I  am  glad  it  is  all  over.     Do  you  think  I  should  be  missed  if  I  went 
upstairs?" 

They  were  staying  in  the  house,  so  that  Harcourt  replied — 

"  No,  they  are  all  busy  amusing  themselves,  and  if  you  are  tired, 
go  away  at  once,  and  I  will  make  some  excuse  for  you." 

He  gave  her  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  to  lead  her  across  the  room,  but 
before  they  could  reach  the  door.  Sir  Robert  came  up  to  ask  her  to 
dance.  Clarence  was  about  to  plead  fatigue  as  a  reason  for  her  not 
accepting  the  ofifer,  when  she  prevented  him  by  consenting,  ere  he  had 
time  CO  speak. 

He  was  very  much  surprised,  for  he  had  thought  as  she  leaned  upon 
him,  weary  and  white  like  a  snowdrop  overweighted  with  moisture,  that 
she  was  too  tired  to  have  willingly  undertaken  the  exertion  of  dancing, 
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but  now  she  was  off,  as  if  by  magic,  with  Sir  Robert  Carr,  flushed 
and  animated,  and  without  a  trace  of  past  fatigue. 

**  Little  puss,"  he  thought,  for  Clarence  was  never  otherwise  than 
tender  of  her,  "  how  fond  she  is  of  dancing,  that  the  mere  antidpation 
puts  new  life  in  her." 

"  Your  wife  is  looking  more  lovely  than  I  ever  saw  her,"  said  Lady 
Lucy,  "  and  has  won  a  score  of  hearts  this  evening.  I  was  really 
afraid  when  I  spoke  to  her  just  now  that  she  had  done  too  much,  she 
appeared  so  very  fagged." 

**  Oh  !  it's  nothing,"  replied  Harcourt,  as  Mary  whirled  past  them  in 
a  mad  gallop ;  "  she  is  very  impressionable.  Look  at  her  now,  she 
could  not  be  happier  or  brighter." 

Miss  Amelia  Ebury  and  the  Honourable  Jack  had  been  perform- 
ing their  duty  amongst  the  dancers,  when  Milly  declared  herself 
'*  done  up." 

**  Just  one  turn  more,"  pleaded  Holbrook. 

'*No,  not  just  anything  more,"  said  she,  **and  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  go  away  at  once,  for  I  am  not  only  determined,  but  very  cross. 
The  play  was  a  regular  failure,  and  my  credit  as  stage-manager  has 
been  irretrievably  damaged." 

"You  did  it  capitally,'*  answered  her  lover,  anxious  to  soothe  her 
ruffled  vanity ;  **  every  one  says  it  went  off  as  well  as  could  be." 

"  Then  with  all  due  deference  to  '  everybody,'  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
he,  she,  or  it,  is  an  idiot." 

"  You  see,  Milly,  people  can't  all  be  as  clever  as  you  are." 

*'  And  a  good  thing  too,"  answered  the  girl,  "since  the  only  use  of 
being  a  little  less  stupid  than  your  neighbours  is  to  know  one's  own 
ignorance,  and  see  theirs.  Give  me  a  substantially  grown  fool,  who  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  who  is  too  dull  to  perceive  sneers,  too 
dense  to  hear  laughter,  and  who  goes  along  rejoicing  in  the  strength 
of  his  own  intellect.  That  is  what  I  call  happiness.  You  are  nearer 
to  it  than  I  am,  Jack,  and  I  envy  you." 

Milly  laughed,  and  her  mirth'  was  so  genuine,  her  appreciation  of 
her  own  humour  so  keen,  that  the  Honourable  Jack  could  only  take  it 
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for  granted    that  she  had  perpetrated  an    uncommonly  good  joke. 
So  he  joined  in  the  merriment,  saying- — 

"  What  a  funny  girl  you  are.  I  declare,  Milly,  you  amuse  me 
more  by  your  nonsense  than  other  people  do  by  their  wit." 

This  was  to  be  Miss  Amelia  Ebury's  last  appearance  in  public 
before  her  marriage,  which  was  fixed  for  the  following  month,  and 
now  that  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  she  must  part  with  her 
sisters,  the  girl  felt  half  inclined  to  withdraw  the  promise  she  had 
made  of  accompanying  Jack  Holbrook  to  India 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  without  you,  you  old  darlings," 
she  had  said  to  them,  her  bright  eyes  dim  with  emotion;  "for  we 
have  loved  each  other  very  much,  and  have  not  been  quite  without 
oar  sorrows,  have  we  ?  You  will  take  care  of  Toby,  and  I  will  get 
him  a  soft  cushion  before  I  go,  for  he  is  getting  on  in  years  now,  poor 
dog,  and  must  be  humoured  a  little.*' 

Mrs.  Ebury  appeared  as  indifferent  about  her  daughter  going 
away  to  a  distant  clime  as  she  had  been  when  the  engagement  was 
first  announced.  She  left  her  husband  to  settle  the  money  part  of  the 
arrangements,  and  the  girl  to  get  her  trousseau  in  the  manner  she 
thought  best.  She  did  not  trouble  her  either  with  advice  or  good 
wishes,  but  viewed  the  whole  circumstance  with  such  a  grim  dissatis- 
fiaction  as  made  it  of  little  moment  to  Milly  whether  she  ever  saw  her 
mother  again,  or  not. 

With  her  sisters  it  was  quite  different,  and  she  could  not  speak  of 
her  parting  with  them  without  tears. 

Her  marriage  met  with  general  approbation,  and  everyone  seemed 
to  think  it  a  suitable  match,  excepting  Miss  Henrietta  Twig,  who  won- 
dered what  on  earth  Mr.  Holbrook  could  find  to  admire  in  in  odious 
girl  like  Amelia  Ebury. 

Things  went  on,  except  for  the  theatricals,  very  quietly  all  through 
the  winter.  The  families  at  Ebury  Park,  the  Priory,  and  Rocklands, 
had  become  very  intimate  under  the  reign  of  Thespia,  which  daily 
intercourse  continued  even  after  the  party  assembled  there  for  Christ- 
mas had  dispersed. 
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Mary,  sometimes  with  her  cousins,  but  oftener  without,  was  con- 
stantly in  the  company  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  whilst  Clarence,  rejoicing-  in 
his  freedom,  was  so  wedded  to  his  study,  as  to  remain  blind  to  what 
everyone  else  was  remarking. 

**  Harcourt  should  not  let  Mary  run  about  the  country  so  much 
alone  with  Sir  Robert  Carr,''  said  her  uncle  one  day,  to  his  wife. 

"  Let  her,*'  sneered  Mrs.  Ebury,  **  Mary  is  not  a  very  easily  led 
young  lady,  as  I  have  told  you  before.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
if  she  wishes  to  ride  with  Sir  Robert,  she  will  do  it,  spite  of  all  her 
husband  may  say." 

**  But  people  in  the  neighbourhood  are  talking  of  their  intimacy, 
and  I  think  Harcourt  should  be  told  of  it." 

"  I  shall  not  interfere,"  said  Mrs.  Ebury.  "  Mr.  Harcourt  is  old 
enough  to  look  after  his  own  wife,  and  advice  is  never  welcome." 

**  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  met  Holbrook  this  morning ;  he  said  he 
was  coming  over  later.     Of  course  he  will  stay  to  dinner  ? " 

"He  must  take  us  as  he  finds  us,  then,"  replied  Mrs.  Ebury.  **  I 
shall  be  heartily  glad  when  thjis  engagement  is  over.  Lovers  about 
a  house  are  a  great  nuisance  to  everyone  but  themselves." 

**  I  am  sure  Jack  is  very  nice,  and  you  cannot  expect  us  to  marry 
without  young  men  coming  to  the  house,  mamma,"  said  Ethel,  in  rather 
an  agrieved  tone  of  voice. 

**  I  did  not  ask  for  your  opinion,"  replied  Mrs.  Ebury ;  **  I  will  not 
fail  to  do  so  when  I  want  it.  Perhaps  you  had  better  now  join  your 
sisters,  as  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  father." 

Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  state  at  the  "  big  house,"  the  village  of 
Milston  was  much  occupied  by  the  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Warwick's 
health.  There  were  rumours  that  he  had  been  suflferinc^  from  a 
paralytic  stroke,  but  the  doctor,  when  questioned,  was  impenetrable  on 
the  subject,  whilst  the  mere  hint  of  such  a  thing  made  Mrs.  Carstairs 
frantic  with  indignation. 

"  Peering  and  peeping,  and  poking  their  noses  into  everythink," 
she  cried,  wrathfully,  '•  a  pack  of  old  maids ;  Pm  quite  sick  of  them, 
I  am." 
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And  when  she  came  to  the  door  at  the  request  of  Miss  Twigf  or 
Miss  Larkins,  to  let  them  know  the  exact  state  of  the  dear  rector,  she 
dismissed  the  inquirers  with  the  curtest  answers  she  had  at  command. 

"  That  detestable  woman/'  said  Miss  Henrietta,  one  day,  when  all 
the  information  she  could  get  from  her  was  that  Mr.  Warwick  was 
better,  but  no  details  of  what  he  had  eaten,|or  what  Dr.  Parry  had 
prescribed.  "  She  is  enough  to  provoke  the  patience  of  a  saint,  which, 
thank  goodness,  I  don't  pretend  to  be.  I  feel  sure  she  has  some 
sinister  motive  for  keeping  all  his  friends  away  from  him.  I  should 
not  wonder  but  that  she  is  trying  to  get  him  to  alter  his  will  in  her 
favour.'' 

"  But  we  cannot  well  help  it  if  she  is,"  replied  Miss  Jopling,  who 
was  present  at  the  conversation. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  say  we  could,  did  I  ?  "  retorted  Henrietta,  snappishly ; 
"  but  here  is  Mr.  Saunders  just  coming  out  of  the  house,  let  us  ask 
him.  How  do  you  do,  dear  sir?"  continued  Henrietta;  *'can  you 
tell  us  how  Mr.  Warwick  is  this  morning  ?  " 

"I  have  but  just  come  from  seeing  him,"  replied  Mr.  Saunders, 
"  and  although  still  weak,  he  seems  improving.  Miss  Jopling,  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  for  that  lady,  not  caring  to  remain  longer  unnoticed, 
had  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him,  **  how  are  you  ?      Well,  I  hope." 

**  Quite  well,"  twittered  Miss  Jopling,  for  she  felt  confused  under 
the  widower's  gaze,  who  had  of  late  become  so  particular  in  his 
manner  to  her,  as  to  induce  her  to  think  it  necessary  to  guage  the 
depths  of  her  own  affection  for  him,  lest  she  might  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  unable  to  answer  him  when  he  spoke. 

•*  I  suppose  we  need  not  stand  here  all  day  to  talk,"  said  Henrietta, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head,  for  seeing  Mr.  Saunders  and  Miss  Jopling 
engaged  with  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  herself,  she  was  anxious 
to  interrupt  their  confidences. 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  returned  Miss  Jopling,  with  an  unwonted 
courage,  born  entirely  of  the  widower's  proximity,  "  if  you  are,  my 
dear,  you  can  go  on  by  yourself." 

Henrietta  was  too  much  surprised  at  first  by  the  audacity  of  this 
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reply,  to  be  able  to  make  any  answer,   but  having    no  intention     of 
leaving  her  friend  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field,  she  determined 
to  remain,  much  to  the  other's  annoyance. 

"  Will  you  come  in  and  see  mamma  ?  "*  she  said  to  the  gentleman, 
'•  she  had  been  wishing  you  might  call  yesterday,  as  she  wants  very 
much  to  consult  you  about  something.  We  are  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  door,  and  I  shall  take  it  most  unhandsome  if  you  refuse." 

**  If  I  can  benefit  Mrs.  Twig  in  any  respect,  by  giving  her  the 
advantage  of  my  poor  opinion,"  replied  Mr.  Saunders,  **  I  shall  be 
most  delighted,  I  am  sure ;  "  and  the  easily  betrayed  prepared  to 
follow  his  betrayer,  for  Mr.  Saunders'  private  idea  of  what  he  called 
his  •*  poor  opinion,"  was  anything  but  a  mean  one.  He  prided  him- 
self on  theories  he  had  inherited,  and  the  platitudes  with  which  he 
delivered  them. 

"  Then  good-bye,  dear,"  said  Miss  Henrietta,  nodding  affectionately 
to  Miss  Jopling,  as  she  prepared  to  carry  off  her  admirer  forcibly  from 
before  her  eyes.     **  Mind  you  come  and  see  us  soon." 

Miss  Jopling  allowed  her  hand  to  linger  in  that  of  Mr.  Saunders,  as 
she  sadly  bade  him  farewell,  but  she  had  not  the  spirit  to  dispute 
the  game  she  had  brought  down  by  her  own  skill  from  being 
wrested  from  her,  and  carried  away  by  another,  and  so  before  many 
minutes  she  found  herself  standing  alone  on  the  top  of  Milston  hill, 
Miss  Twig  having  conveyed  her  lover  away  from  her  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
Rosamond. 
Miss  Rosamond  Weisb  had  for  more  than  two  years  before  she  entered 
on  her  engagement  with    Mrs.  Arboure,  performed  t..e   duties  of  a 
nursery  governess,  so  that  bhe  was  quite  aware  what   her  position 
would  be  when  she  entered  her  home. 

The  man,  however,  who  opened  the  door  to  her    was  so  struck 
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with  admiration  at  her  beauty  and  grand  air,  that  he  was  about  to 
shew  her  into  the  drawing-room,  and  it  was  not  until  she  called  his 
attention  to  her  one  box  on  the  top  of  a  cab,  that  he  discovered  it  was 
only  the  "  new  gov'ness  "  he  had  admitted. 

"  Mrs.  Harboure  is  hout,  mibs,"  said  James,  in  the  purest  cockney  ; 
**  but  she  left  word  if  you  arrived  during  her  absence,  Mrs.  Farley, 
the  head  nurse,  would  receive  you." 

"  Will  you  kindly  show  me  the  way  upstairs  ? "  answered 
Rosamond,  smiling  sweetly  on  him. 

*'  Certainly,  miss,  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  "  and  James,  who 
had  hitherto  declined  waiting  on  governesses  as  beneath  his  dignity, 
gallantly  escorted  her  to  the  day  nursery,  where  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  a  most  imposing  looking  person. 

**  Mrs.  Farley,  here  is  Miss  Weise/*  he  said. 

Mrs  Farley  was  stout  and  tall,  and  always  called  her  employers 
**  my  lady,"  for  never  having  lived  before  in  any  families  lower  in 
rank  than  that  of  earls,  or  barons,  custom  had  become  a  second 
nature  to  her. 

'*  Good  morning,"  she  said,  without  rising  from  her  seat.  **  My  lady 
is  out,  but  if  you  would  like  to  be  shewn  your  room,  Sarah  will  take 
you  to  it,  and  help  you  to  arrange  your  things,  Gro  with  Miss 
Weise,"  continued  Mrs.  Farley,  to  a  young  woman  standing  near. 
"  Our  tea  time  is  half-past  six." 

**  Thanks,"  replied  Rosamond,  with  smiling  affability,  for  she  had 
long  ago  discovered  that  a  caressing,  sweet  manner,  made  things  go 
easier  in  this  world  than  a  rough  one,  and  she  loved  ease,  without 
being  troubled  with  much  pride.  Her  behaviour  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  on  Mrs.  Farley,  who  pronounced  her  a  "  nice, 
pretty  creature,  with  no  nonsense  about  her." 

Rosamond  having  unpacked  her  trunk,  and  had  tea,  helped  the 
nurse  to  put  the  children  to  bed,  as  their  outward  as  well  as  inward 
decoration  was  to  fall  to  her  province.  Then,  as  Mrs.  Farley 
announced  her  intention  of  going  down  stairs  to  have  a  chat  with  the 
housekeeper,  giving  as  her  reason,  that  **  you  being  here,  Miss  Weise, 
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will  see  the  baby  comes  to  no  harm^  so  that  I  may  as  well  ^  away 
for  a  few  minutes,"  Rosamond  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  read. 

She  preferred  literature  of  a  highly  spiced  description,  her  favourite 
publications  being-  the  penny  papers  called  the  London  Herald  and 
the  Family  Journal y  and  she  never  went  with  the  children  under  her 
charge  for  a  walk  round  the  smoke  dried,  turfless  squares,  but  she 
half  expected  a  Marquis  would  spring  out  of  a  bush,  or  that  she  should 
stumble  on  a  Duke  round  some  corner.  The  picture  of  an  eight  feet 
Maud  defying  **  the  Earl,"  or  milliner's  apprentice  led  blushing  up  to 
the  hymeneal  altar  by  "  his  Grace,"  was  no  burlesque  on  life  and 
manners  to  Rosamond,  for  she  had  read  of  shop  girls  becoming 
Countesses,  and  governesses  ladies  of  high  degree,  until  she  not  only 
believed  in  its  probability,  but  lived  in  daily  expectation  of  some  such 
golden  grain  falling  to  her  share. 

The  young  people  entrusted  10  her  care  occupied  a  very  small 
share  of  her  thoughts,  in  comparison  to  what  her  own  dreams  of 
greatness  did,  and  she  would  even  look  at  a  footman  with  interest,  or 
admire  a  hairdresser  in  the  idea  that  he  might  be  other  than  he 
seemed,  and  eventually  prove  the  long  lost  heir  and  rightful  owner  of 
some  castle  in  Spain. 

After  the  perusal  of  such  choice  gems  of  literature  as  above  men- 
tioned, she  preferred  tatting  to  any  other  employment.  Luckily,  her 
duties  at  Mrs.  Arboure's  were  not  likely  to  be  arduous,  as  the  three 
little  girls  were  all  under  eight  years  old,  and  very  backward  for 
their  ages ;  otherwise  they  would  soon  have  discovered  that  they  were 
just  as  capable  of  teaching  their  new  governess  as  she  was  of 
instructing  them. 

Mrs.  Arboure  never  interfered  in  the  arrangements  of  the  nursery, 
Mrs.  Farley  having  the  entire  management  of  it  in  her  hands ;  but 
their  mother  liketi  the  little  girls  to  come  down  into  the  drawing-room 
daily  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner,  when  Rosamond  was 
expected  to  accompany  them,  and  see  that  they  behaved  themselves 
properly.  This  proved  the  great  excitement  in  her  otherwise 
monotonous  life,  as  it  happened  frequently  that  there  was  company. 
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and  then  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing*  from  her  corner  near  the 
window  all  the  ladies'  fine  clothes,  and  listening  to  conversation  that 
interested  and  amused  her. 

One  evening  there  was  a  party,  when  her  pupils,  looking  more  like 
tee-to-tums  in  their  full  dress  than  human  beings,  were  conducted  by 
Miss  Weise  into  the  salon.  Then,  having  seen  them  safely  distributed 
amongst  the  company,  she  retired  as  usual  to  a  distant  chair  to  await 
the  time  when  dinner  being  announced,  they  had  all  to  go  upstairs 
ag'ain.  Always  on  the  look  out  for  some  romance,  she  had  taken 
great  pains  with  her  toilette ;  her  black  silk  fitted  her  to  perfection, 
and  the  masses  of  her  golden  hair  were  most  symmetrically  disposed  of 
round  her  head.  Ernest  Vane,  a  young  gentleman  just  having 
entered  the  army,  was  one  of  the  guests  that  night,  and  observed 
Rosamond  demurely  seated  away  from  the  rest,  casting  her  big  blue  eyes 
up  and  down.  But  after  he  had  caught  and  returned  her  glance,  they 
were  immediately  cast  down,  the  heavily  fringed  lids  being  kept  so  per- 
sistently lowered,  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  meeting  them  again. 

"  Who  is  that  very  pretty  girl  sitting  up  there  in  a  corner  by  her- 
self? ''  he  asked  of  his  hostess. 

*'  That — oh  !  that  is  only  the  children's  governess,**  was  the 
reply,  and  dinner  being  ready,  young  Vane  had  to  be  content  to  leave 
the  room  without  further  enlightenment. 

When  they  had  all  gone,  Rosamond  rose,  desiring  the  children  to 
follow  her,  but  Edith,  the  eldest  of  them,  lingered  behind  to  pull  about 
some  china  she  had  been  especially  forbidden  to  touch. 

"Come  away  at  once,"  said  Rosamond,  **and  let  that  vase  alone — 
you  may  break  it." 

•'  But  I  only  want  just  to  look  at  it.  Please  let  me  have  it  one 
moment.  Miss  Weise  ?  *' 

**  No,  Edith,  put  it  down  at  once.  Your  mamma  has  said  you  are 
not  to  play  with  it." 

*'  Then  I  shan't  tell  you  what  I  heard  Ernest  say  of  you,"  replied 
the  child,  pouting.  "  No,  not  one  word,  unless  you  let  me  look  at  it, 
you  cross  old  thing." 
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**  What  did  Mr.  Vane  say  ?  '*  asked  Rosamond,  flushing  with 
expectation. 

Edith  saw  her  eagerness :  **  Give  it  to  me  first,  and  then  perhaps 
V\\  tell  you.'' 

Rosamond,  only  anxious  to  learn  what  Mr.  Vane  had  said  of  her, 
allowed  the  child  to  take  the  vase,  unrebuked,  saying,  "  What  was  it, 
Edith  ?  " 

**  Ernest  said  to  my  mamma,  '  who  is  that  very  pretty  girl  sitting  up 
in  a  corner  all  by  herself?  '  he  meant  you.  I  know  he  did,  because 
there  was  not  anyone  else  in  that  corner  but  you ;  "  and  nodding 
vigorously  to  enforce  her  assertion,  Miss  Edith  tumbled  off  the  stool 
upon  which  she  had  climbed,  to  the  ground,  smashing  the  vase  in  the 
fall  as  well  as  her  own  nose. 

"You  tiresome,  naughty  girl  I"  cried  Miss  Weise,  pulling  her  up  by 
one  arm,  and  shaking  her  well ;  "  that  all  comes  of  your  disobedience. 
Go  up  stairs,  will  you,  as  fast  as  you  can  go." 

When  the  afflicted  Edith  had  retired,  making  the  hall  re-echo  wiih 
her  sobs,  Rosamond  picked  up  the  broken  vase,  and  arranged  it  on 
the  cheffonier,  to  look  as  if  intact,  before  she  followed  the  children  up- 
stairs. She  knew  she  had  been  more  to  blame  in  the  matter  than  Edith, 
but  she  was  not  going  to  acknowledge  herself  wrong,  so  that  as  soon 
as  she  joined  the  still  roaring  infant,  she  said,  "  Come  here,  you  have 
been  a  very  naughty  girl,  but  I  will  not  tell  your  mamma  of  you, 
because  she  would  be  very  angry  with  you  for  your  disobedience.  So 
stop  crying,  and  dry  your  eyes,  or  nurse  will  want  to  know  the  reason 
of  it,  and  I  shall  have  to  tell  her." 

Then  Rosamond  kissed  and  comforted  the  juvenile  culprit,  and  as 
she  lay  with  her  head  on  the  governess's  lap,  she  said  to  her,  **I  did 
not  quite  understand  what  the  remark  was  Mr.  Vane  made.  Tell  me 
again  what  you  heard  him  say." 

Edith  looked  up  comically.  **I  think  you  heard  quite  well,"  she 
answered. 

"  No,  I  did  not.     Tell  me  what  he  said,  again." 

'' I  shan't  tell  you   any  more,"   but  as  Rosamond,  with    a  sudden 
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whim»  as  if  of  displeasure,  put  her  away  from  her,  Miss  Edith  remem- 
bered all  at  once  the  broken  vase,  and  detaining  Miss  Weise  by  her 
dress,  she  added,  hastily  :  '*  Don't  tell  mamma  I  broke  it,  and  you 
shall  hear  what  Ernest  said."  Then  the  complimentary  speech  Rosa- 
mond already  had  by  heart,  but  which  was  as  music  to  her  ear,  was 
repeated  over  again,  word  for  word. 

*'  Now  you  must  jump  into  bed,"  said  Miss  Weise. 

"  And  you  promise  not  to  tell  ?  " 

•*  I  promise,  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl,"  with  which  edifying  instruc- 
tion, Rosamond  prepared  her  for  bed. 

Ernest  Vane,  being  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Arboure,  made  a 
second  home  of  her  house,  so  that  the  glance  from  the  new  governess 
that  had  so  interested  him  was  not  the  last  that  he  was  destined  to 
receive  from  her.  The  very  next  time  he  came,  she  happened  to  be 
descending  the  stairs  with  the  children,  just  as  he  entered  the  door, 
when  he,  under  pretence  of  speaking  to  his  "  little  cousins,"  met  the 
by  no  means  retiring  gaze  of  her  big  blue  eyes  by  one  as  full  and 
direct  in  return. 

"  You  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  run  away,  Edith,"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  look  at  you.  I  want  to  see  whether  you  are  grown,"  and  he 
held  her  before  him,  by  both  hands. 

*•  Leave  go,  Ernest,  you  great  rude  man,"  returned  the  small  lady, 
**  or  I  will  complain  of  you  to  Miss  Weise." 

**  And  who  may  that  formidable  female  be  ?"  asked  Vane,  laughing. 

"  As  if  you  did  not  know,"  said  Edith,  **  why,  here  she  is ;  she  is  our 
governess,  of  course." 

Ernest  bowed,  on  this  introduction,  to  the  blushing,  confused  Rosa- 
mond, thinking  how  handsome  she  was.  **  I  hope  you  will  not  be  very 
severe  in  your  judgment  of  me,  for  my  cousins  assure  me,  governesses 
are  persons  to  be  dreadfully  afraid  of.  You  do  not  appear  quite  a 
dragon,"  he  remarked,  with  a  bold  glance  of  admiration. 

"I  think  it  is  time  we  went  into  the  drawing-room,"  said  Miss 
Weise,  with  a  sweet  air  of  extreme  modesty.  **  Edith,  do  not  be  rude  ; 
you  annoy  Mr.  Vane." 
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**  You  have  had  the  advantage  of  me,  then/' replied  the  young  man, 
*'  in  knowing  my  name,  whilst  I  only  long  to  hear  yours ;  who  told 
you  I  was  called  Vane  ?  '* 

*•  I  do  not  remember,"  said  Rosamond  ;  **  I  suppose  I  heard  Mrs. 
Arboure  mention  it.'* 

**  I  can  tell  you,"  volunteered  Edith,  nodding  her  head  with  a  sapient 
expression  of  face. 

**  Be  quiet,"  said  Rosamond,  quickly,  **  you  chatter  too  much.  Take 
Helen's  hand,  and  go  on." 

"  How  did  she  find  out  my  name  ?  "  asked  Ernest,  of  the  precocious 
infant. 

"  Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear,  then.  I  told  her,'*  pointing  to  Miss 
Weise,  "  what  I  heard  you  say  to  my  mamma.  You  know  what  I 
mean,  don't  you?  I  knew  when  you  said  'who  is  that  very  pretty 
girl  sitting  in  the  corner  ?*  that  you  meant  her,  and  I  told  her  all  about 
it,  and  she  made  me  tell  her  over  and  over  again,  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  what  you  had  said." 

By  this  time  Rosamond  was  really  blushing,  for  she  felt  her  position 
to  be  as  awkward  as  that  of  **  Millicent  surprised  by  the  duke,  whilst 
contemplating  a  miniature  of  himself."  She  coloured,  and  looked 
down,  so  that  her  eyelashes  lay  like  a  fringe  upon  her  damask  cheeks. 

Ernest  Vane  seemed  amused  as  he  regarded  her — 

*'  I  think  I  shall  ask  your  mistress  to  scold  you,  miss,"  he  said  to 
Edith.  Then,  in  a  lower  voice,  so  that  she  alone  could  hear,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Miss  Weise.  **  Do  you  ever  go  out  for  a  walk 
with  those  imps  ?  " 

**  Every  morning,  when  it  is  fine,  we  go  for  a  constitutional  in  the 
square,"  replied  Rosamond,  with  charming  candour. 

**  Will  you  open  the  gate  for  me  should  I  happen  to  wish  to  take  a 
stroll  with  my  little  cousins  ?  "  asked  Ernest. 

**  I  really  don't  know  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Vane,"  replied 
Rosamond,  pretending  not  to  choose  to  entertain  any  thoughts  on 
the  subject,  but,  at  the  same  time,  giving  him  the  impression  that 
she  was  by  no  means  displeased  at  his  forwardness^  '*  and  I  must  beg 
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you  will  allow  us  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  or  Mrs.  Arboure  may 
be  surprised  and  annoyed  at  the  delay." 

"Then,  a  denmn,  ma  belle,'*  said  Mr.  Ernest  Vane,  as  Rosamond, 
affecting  not  to  hear  him,  went  away,  happy  and  flutteringf,  from  the 
interview. 

Vane  remained  in  the  hall  just  long  enough  not  to  make  his  entry 
at  the  same  moment  as  Miss  Weise,  and  then  desired  James — who 
had  watched  the  whole  scene  with  the  same  unmoved  countenance  he 
would  have  done  either  a  funeral  feast  or  a  wedding  breakfast — to 
announce  him. 

Rosamond,  flushed  with  excitement,  was  already  sitting  in  her 
comer  busy  tatting.  She  looked  up  once  only  as  he  entered,  but 
that  glance  was  quite  sufficient  to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  offended 
at  anything  he  had  said  to  her. 

The  short  half- hour  during  which  she  sat  listening  to  the  scraps 
of  coaversation  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  those  near  her,  received  a 
colour  and  interest  from  her  late  interview  they  had  never  possessed 
before.  She  felt,  for  the  first  time,  as  if  she  were  one  of  them,  and 
had  a  part  in  the  plans  and  hopes  of  these  people,  who,  only  yester- 
day, were  too  far  above  her  even  to  notice  whether  she  were  present 
or  not. 

And  when  the  guests  passed  along  in  couples,  and  she  saw  Vane 
give  her  a  parting  look,  even  though  the  lady  on  his  arm  was  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Arboure's  pretty  sister,  Mrs.  Leighton,  she  gathered 
up  her  tatting  and  her  pupils,  and  hurried  after  them  into  the  nursery 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  food  in  it  for  a  three-volume  romance. 

The  next  day,  Rosamond  was  so  long  dressing  herself  that  the 
Misses  Arboure  became  impatient,  and  wanted  to  know  why  she  stood 
such  a  time  before  the  glass. 

'*  And  you've  got  your  best  bonnet  on.  Miss  Weise,"  remarked 
Edith. 

"You  had  better  take  your  hoops/'  said  Rosamond,  "and  then 
you  can  run  on  and  play  when  we  get  to  the  square.  It  is  more 
amusing  than  going  round  that  dull,  stupid  walk  with  me." 
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But  all  this  preparation  for  the  expected  tete-a-t^e  was  wasted 
trouble,  since,  after  remaining  for  more  than  two  hours  waiting  for 
Mr.  Ernest  Vane,  the  children,  who  had  been  already  complaining, 
declared  they  could  walk  no  longer,  so  that  Rosamond,  reluctant, 
was  forced  to  return  home  without  seeing  him,  since  her  faithless 
admirer,  who  had  been  up  very  late  the  night  before,  had  quite 
forgotten  to  get  up  early  enough  to  keep  his  appointment. 

Rosamond  was  very  much  disappointed,  and  vented  her  annoyance 
on  Edith  and  her  sisters,  who  complained  to  Mrs.  Farley,  that  they 
"  couldn't  do  nothing  right,  Miss  Weise  was  so  cross.*' 

There  was  no  party  that  evening,  and  when  she  brought  the  children 
down,  it  was  to  find  Mrs.  Arboure  just  going  out  herself. 

"  Good  night,  my  chicks,"  said  their  mother,  kissing  them,  "  I  have 
no  time  to  speak  to  you  to-night.  Good  night,  Miss  Weise.  We  shall 
all  meet  to-morrow,"  and  she  swept  along  to  where  her  husband  and 
carriage  were  awaiting  her. 

The  following  morning,  however,  when  the  usual  daily  round  of 
the  square  had  been  made,  Rosamond's  attention  was  attracted  to  one 
of  the  gates,  from  which  a  noise  proceeded,  as  if  some  one  were  trying 
to  open  it. 

**  Why,  if  that  is  not  Ernest,"  cried  Edith,  running  towards  him, 
*'come  in,  do,  and  help  me  to  trundle  my  hoop,  will  you  ?  " 

**If  Miss  Weise  will  permit  it,"  assured  Vane,  *'and  let  me  in, 
I  have  been  waiting  like  the  Peri  outside  Paradise,  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes,  hoping  some  good  Samaritan  would  pass  by,  and 
help  me." 

At  this,  Rosamond  advanced  with  what  she  considered  becoming 
dignity,  and  gravely  opened  the  gate. 

Ernest,  looking  into  her  face,  saw  the  cloud  there,  so  concluded  he 
must  have  offended  her  by  not  keeping  his  appointment  the  day 
before. 

"  Am  I  forgiven?"  he  said,  with  assumed  penitence.  "It  was  not 
my  fault  that  I  did  not  come  yesterday.  The  commander-in-chief  sent 
for  me  on  urgent  private  business.     We  soldiers  (he  had  only  held  his 
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commission  three  weeks)  must  obey  orders  to  the  neglect  of  our 
dearest  wishes.** 

"  I  had  forgotten  that  you  said  anything  about  coming,"  she 
answered,  her  anger  disappearing  at  his  first  word  ;  **  besides,  I  told 
you,  you  must  not — you  know — so  that  I  did  not  expect  you." 

'*  Indeed  ! "  said  Ernest,  incredulously,  raising  his  eye-brows,  and 
pulling  at  his  incipient  moustache,  "  but  /  expected  to  see  you." 

"  Did  you — why  did  you  want  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Because  I  like  looking  at  pretty  girls,"  answered  the  young  man, 
"  and  you  are  uncommonly  pretty." 

"Nonsense!  "  returned  she,  "I  am  not  at  all  pretty;"  and  she 
glanced  up  at  him  from  under  her  eyelashes  in  a  provokingly  coquettish 
manner. 

•*  I  say,  what  are  you  two  talking  about  ?  "  inquired  Edith,  separat- 
ing from  her  sisters.  **  I  shall  tell  my  mamma  how  fond  you  are  of  Miss 
Weise." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  give  you  any  of  those  sugar-plums  I  shall  bring 
in  my  pocket  next  time  I  come,"  said  Vane. 

**  I  don't  want  your  sugar-plums,  and  I  don't  believe  you've  got  any, 
you  great  story,"  replied  the  child,  **  and  I  shall  tell,  I  shall,  I  shall ;" 
jumping  backwards  in  front  of  them,  and  waving  her  hoop  stick  above 
her  head. 

'*  What  must  I  do,  Mr.  Vane  ?  "  Rosamond  whispered ;  '*  you  have 
got  me  into  a  dreadful  scrape.  That  little  wretch  will  be  sure  to  tell 
that  we  met,  although,  as  you  know,  it  was  quite  accidental.  I  shall 
get  into  awful  disgrace,  and  shall  not  know  how  to  excuse  myself.  Ad- 
vise me  what  to  say,  should  Mrs.  Arboure  question  me." 

"  I  do  not  think  the  imp  will  repeat.  At  any  rate,  you  need  not 
distress  yourself  at  present  about  it.  I  will  bribe  her  with  a  doll,  to 
hold  her  tongue,  see  if  I  don't.  Come  here,"  said  Vane,  to  the 
children  generally. 

"Well,what?"  from  Edith. 

'*  No,  I  did  not  mean  you.  I  called  Helen.  I  have  a  most  beautiful 
doll  at  home,  that  opens  and  shuts  its  eyes,  and  is  dressed  in  a  rose- 
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coloured  satin  petticoat,  blue  boots,  and  a  real  feather  in  a  green 
bonnet.     I  was  going  to  ask  Helen  if  she  would  like  it." 

"  But  I  would,  indeed.  Don't  give  it  to  anyone  else  ;  please,  dear 
Ernest,  give  it  to  me,"  cried  Edith. 

*|>Oh,  dear,  no,  you  do  not  care  for  my  sugar-plums,  and  so  you 
cannot  care  for  my  dolls.  Your  sister,  perhaps,  will." 

"  I  do  indeed,"  very  earnestly,  **  Oh,  please  give  it  to  me,  and  I  will 
be  so  good,  and  not  tell  anyone  what  you  and  Miss  Weise  have  been 
doing." 

"  Well,  mind  you  don't,"  replied  Vane.  *'  It  is  a  lovely  creature, 
and  opens  and  shuts  its  eyes." 

"  I  won't  tell,  indeed  I  won't.  I  promise,"  and  Miss  Edith,  who 
had  a  far  keener  sense  of  honour  than  some  of  her  elders,  kept  her 
word,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  for  ever  afterwards. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Miss  Weise  and  Mr.  Vane  met,  and  talked, 
and  flirted,  and  made  love  to  one  another,  till  the  girl's  beauty  and  his 
vanity  led  him  to  the  very  brink  of  an  imprudent  entanglement.  Only 
the  brink,  however,  as  Rosamond,  in  her  eagerness,  forgot  to 
be  reticent,  and  having  betrayed  her  intentions,  they  were  easily 
frustrated. 

Miss  Edith  and  her  sister,  having  being  invited  out,  and  being  made 
ill  by  late  hours  and  unwholesome  food,  not  once,  but  many  times  that 
winter,  Mrs.  Arboure  thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  do  as  much  towards 
her  friends'  children  in  the  way  of  encouraging  doctor's  and  chemist's 
bills.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  New  Year,  so  that  the  party  was  to 
be  a  mixed  one,  and  include  some  grown  up  girls,  with  a  few  young 
men  to  keep  them  in  good  humour.  A  few  days  previous,  as  Rosamond 
was  standing  by  Mrs.  Arboure,  to  take  some  directions  from  her 
relative  to  her  pupils'  dresses,  Ernest  Vane  came  in. 

No  recognition,  further  than  a  glance  upwards,  and  then  a  sudden 
downcasting  of  Miss  Weise's  great  blue  eyes,  took  place  between  these 
two,  for  their  almost  daily  meetings  in  the  square,  and  the  many  small 
notes  that  passed  between  them,  though  well  known  to  the  servants, 
was  as  yet,  a  secret  to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 
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Emesl  Vane   and  Miss   Rosamond   Weise  were   too  discre^  ^cr^:.; 
acknowledge  each  other  in  public.  ^\>^^l-    1    ^ 

"  What  do  you  want,  you  tiresome  boy  ?  *'  said  Mrs.  Ai^H^wej  tfl; , 
am  very  busy,  and  cannot  attend  to  you,  so  go  away,  pleask  qwkker  ' 
than  you  came."  ^-^^^  ' 

"  Nonsense,"  was  the  reply.  **  I  do  not  believe  you  are  busy  at 
anything  but  your  usual  idleness.  I  am  idle  also,  this  morning,  and 
have  come  purposely  to  keep  you  company." 

"  My  dear  child ;  "  for  Mrs  Arboure,  though  much  under  thirty  her- 
self, affected  a  very  matronly  bearing  towards  this  petted  young  man. 
"  I  am  really  engaged  just  now ;  I  have  so  much  to  think  of  and 
arrange.  So  go  away  at  once,  will  you  1  and  mind  you  come  early 
Thursday  night,  and  bring  your  friend  Captain  L'Estrange." 

'*  With  pleasure ;  he  has  been  longing  for  an  invitation  ever  since 
he  heard  Mrs.  Leighton  was  in  [^town,  so  that  he  will  be  delighted. 
Good.bye,  we  will  be  sure  to  come  betimes,  and  UEstrange  shall 
bring  'Lord  Lovel '  with  him." 

**  Au  revoir^^  said  Mrs.  Arboure,  as  she  turned  to  explain  to 
Rosamond  that  the  milliner  was  to  let  the  silk  be  of  a  lighter  shade 
than  the  pattern. 

Rosamond  remained  to  receive  her  orders  with  outward  calmness, 
but  a  great  deal  of  inward  excitement,  for  she  was  to  come  down  on 
Thursday  with  the  children,  and  had  already  bestowed  much  time 
and  thought  on  the  arrangement  [of  the  simple  white  dress  Mrs. 
Arboure  had  kindly  given  her  for  the  occasion. 

The  anticipated  charm  of  the  evening  had  consisted  until  now  in 
speculating  how  she  should  strike  Ernest  Vane  in  the  new  costume, 
which  woald  not  only  enhance  her  beauty,  but  make  her  appear  more 
on  a  level  with  the  world  of  which  he  formed  a  part. 

Captain  UEstrange  she  had  never  seen,  and  hearing  of  him  first  as 
an  admirer  of  Mrs.  Leighton's,  she  dismissed  all  idea  of  him  from  her 
head  at  once,  but  the  Lord  Lovel  he  was  to  bring  with  him  became 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  her  from  the  moment  his  name  was 
mentioned. 
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She  had  never  come  in  close  contact  with  a  peer  in  any  form.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  man  with  a  title  had  been  Sir  Robert  Carr, 
whom  she  had  met  at  Milston  when  last  staying  with  her  brother. 
Those  who  attended  Mrs.  Arboure's  parties  were,  no  doubt,  some  of 
them  people  of  rank,  but  a  great  and  impassable  social  gulf  divided 
them  from  her,  although  tangibly  there  was  only  an  inch  or  two  oi 
carpet  between  them,  and  if  she  by  any  chance  learnt  their  names 
from  Edith  it  was  all  she  knew  of  them.  But  Lord  Lovel,  as  the 
friend  of  Ernest  Vane's  Fidus  Achates,  Captain  L'Estrange,  might 
possibly  be  introduced  to  her,  and  with  the  beauty  she  was  too  con- 
scious of  set  off  by  a  becoming  dress,  who  could  tell  what  might  not 
happen  ? 

She  had  many  precedents  before  her  in  the  pages  of  the  FamUy 
Journal^  where  nobles  fell  suddenly  and  irretrievably  in  love  with 
girls  of  less  pretensions  and  lower  birth  than  herself,  and  if  she 
might  judge  by  the  wood-cuts,  not  half  as  good  looking.  The  turn 
in  the  tide  of  her  affairs  might  just  be  arriving,  and  who  should  say 
but  what,  if  taken  at  the  flood,  it  might  not  lead  to  fortune  ? 

**  Are  you  attending  to  me.  Miss  Weise  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Arboure, 
sharply. 

Rosamond's  reverie  was  broken  :  "  Yes,  madam  ;  Mrs  Bury  is  to  be 
sure  to  let  the  silk  be  darker  than  the  pattern." 

"  I  said  the  silk  was  to  be  lighter  than  the  pattern ;  now  pray,  be 
careful,  and  do  not  make  any  mistake,"  replied  Mrs  Arboure. 

Miss  Weise's  day  dream  was  dispelled  for  the  moment,  and  she 
was  able  to  attend  to  the  instructions  given  her,  but  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  again  alone  and  at  leisure,  she  resumed  those  pleasant 
meditations  in  which  Lord  Lovel  struggled  with  her  new  dress  for 
pre-eminence. 
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A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  WoMAN's  G)NGRESS. 

By  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bascom. 


"  Intemperance  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  cut 
down  the  easier  work  it  will  be,"  once  wrote  a  certain  school-boy,  and 
thought  the  subject  disposed  of.  With  wider  observation,  larger  ex- 
perience, and  increased  knowledge,  in  order  that  his  brief  essay  might 
really  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  he  would  probably 
have  written  it  thus :  **  Intemperance  is  an  evil  tree,  very  difficult  to 
cut  down  or  pull  up,  and  very  prolific  in  evil  fruit  ;  therefore  it  should 
never  be  grown." 

This  is  our  subject, — *'  The  Suppression  of  Intemperance."  We  think 
the  home  is  the  place  where  every  work  of  reform  that  is  to  be  perma- 
nent should  commence.  If  no  tendencies  to  morbid  appetites  were  in- 
herited or  fostered  in  the  home,  this  great  foe  of  humanity.  In- 
temperance, with  all  its  concomitant  vices  and  crimes,  would  be 
speedily  routed.  The  heaviest  woes,  the  direst  miseries,  are  often 
visited,  not  on  its  direct  victims,  but  on  their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters. 

Perhaps,  in  considering  the  subject,  we  shall  find  there  is  justice  in 
this  retribution,  and  that  these  woes  are  rightfully  Woman's  own  in- 
heritance, through  failure  to  meet  her  high  duties.  In  spite  of  the 
large  educational  resources  which  everywhere  abound,  by  means  of 
our  schools,  colleges,  lectured,  clubs,  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  the  average  girl  still  grows  up  ignorant  of  her  own  nature, 
and  ignorant  of  the  universe  whose  agencies  give  and  preserve  health. 
She  still  cares  very  little  about  knowing  the  laws  of  hygiene,  and 
even  less  about  obeying  them.     Instead  of  avoiding  disease  by  right 
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living,  she  still  blindly  believes  it  to  be  driven  out  by  pills  and  potions. 
She  prefers  to  be  delicate  and  dependent,  rather  than  vigorous  and 
self-reliant.  Weak  and  wan,  narrow-chested,  slender-waisted  and 
dress- wearied,  she  thoughtlessly  rushes  into  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony,  in  total  disregard  of  its  sacred  obligations,  and  wholly  un- 
prepared for  its  fearful  responsibilities.  Her  children  are  born  in  the 
most  reckless  manner,  and  die  in  the  same  hap-hazard  way.  The 
few  that  survive  are  over-fed  and  badly  fed  on  the  most  suitable 
preparations  for  making  drunkards  that  could  well  be  devised.  All 
our  popular  cookery-books,  in  their  abundant  use  of  stimulating  spices, 
sauces,  and  salads,  would  seem  to  have  especially  in  view  the  pros- 
perity of  the  tobacco  and  liquor  trades,  morbid  appetites  and  un- 
governable desires  created  and  nourished  by  such  ill-prepared  food. 

If  the  earnest  women  who  are  labouring  so  self-denyingly  in  the 
temperance  cause,  would  combine  their  efforts  to  reform  and  simplify 
the  dietetics  of  the  ordinary  home,  and  of  the  rich  man's  home,  and 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  true  art  of  cookery,  and  of  its  vital 
relations  to  health  and  morality,  they  would  work  more  effectively  for 
the  temperance  cause  than  is  possible  by  any  other  means.  United, 
persistent  work  in  these  directions,  would  soon  remove  many  roots  of 
this  great  pestiferous  tree. 

We  do  greatly  rejoice  in  the  enlarging  influence  of  Woman,  and 
would  gladly  see  her  still  more  actively  co-operating  in  public  affairs, 
still  oftener  helping  on  reforms.  Yet,  we  would  never  have  her  forget 
that  the  highest,  best,  most  abiding  work,  waits  on  her  in  the  home, 
where  sons  and  daughters  are  to  be  trained  in  firm  health  and  fine 
principles.  While  marriage  is  degraded,  and  children  are  born  and 
reared  ignorantly  and  recklessly,  in  defiance  of  God's  beneficent  laws, 
and  while  household  duties  are  unwisely  and  carelessly  performed, 
intemperance  and  sin  will  abound.  Ill-behaved,  vicious  children  will 
continue  to  curse  our  homes,  and  curse  society,  taxing  its  wealth  and 
energy,  and  retarding  its  advancement.  Crusades,  praying. bands, 
memorials  to  Congress,  Temperance  Unions,  prohibitory  laws, — all 
these  extraneous  efforts,  must  be  superficial  and  temporary  in  their 
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influence,  without  any  permanent  uplifting  of  posterity,  until  our 
homes  are  founded  and  maintained  in  purity,  love,  and  wisdom  ;  until 
we  appreciate  the  laws  of  health,  virtue,  and  happiness  that  God  has 
established,  and  learn  to  find  His  presence  and  power  and  love  in  them  ; 
and  our  own  usefulness  and  blessedness  in  obedience  to  them.  We 
cannot  work  effectively,  we  cannot  be  co-workers  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  except  as  we  work  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  progress 
which  He  has  established.  When  we  work  in  union  with  Him,  when 
we  clearly  see  His  constructive  purpose  and  carry  it  out,  there  will  be 
no  uncertainty  in  the  result,  for  His  law  is  truth.  The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect. 

A  knowledg-e  of  the  laws  on  which  depend  our  physical,  moral, 
and  spiritual  development,  and  of  the  agencies  that  minister  thereto, 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  human  being  ;  but  to  those  who 
are  to  become  parents,  no  other  knowledge  can  be  of  such  vital 
moment.  Transgressions  of  our  Maker's  laws  entail  lasting  penalties ; 
while  obedience  makes  possible  the  grandest  achievements. '  God's 
physical  laws  are  as  sacred  and  binding  as  His  moral  laws,  and 
to  live  righteously  we  must  live  healthfully.  Indeed,  so  inter- 
dependent are  body  and  soul,  that  to  violate  either  a  moral  or  a 
physical  law  is  to  violate  both. 

Our  daughters  should  be  reared  in  all  health  and  beauty  of  body, 
in  all  virtue  and  integrity  of  soul.  They  should  demand  the  same 
strength  and  purity  in  their  associates.  Especially,  should  it  not  be 
permitted  them  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality  in  behalf  of  young 
men.  They  should  rather  unite  in  creating  a  much  higher  sentiment 
of  purity  than  now  obtains.  They  should  maintain  for  themselves 
such  a  moral  position  that  nq  profligate  would  presume  to  ask  them  in 
marriage.  What  they  win,  they  are  to  win  for  themselves,  they  are 
to  win  for  others,  and  they  ai  e  to  win  against  others.  Only  the  strong 
and  vigorous  in  body,  the  noble  and  pure  in  soul  should  our  daughters 
ever  accept  for  life  companions ;  and  this,  for  their  own  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  their  offspring,  for  the  sake  of  the  race.  If  rejection  is  to 
remain,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  the  prime  power  of  Woman,  it  mus 
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certainly  be  used  with  that  discrimination  and  decision  which  make  it 
a  power  to  be  respected. 

It  is  full  time  Woman  availed  herself  of  the  knowledge  the  world 
now  possesses,  and  adapted  her  conduct  thereto.  She  need  no  longer 
marry  for  home  or  position.  All  doors,  at  length,  are  open  to  her 
knock.  The  highest  places  in  art,  science,  literature,  and  the  learned 
professions,  are  offered  to  her  ambition,  and  present  the  widest  fields 
for  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers.  With  these  enlarged 
opportunities,  and  these  ever  widening  avenues  of  usefulness  and 
happiness,  Woman  is  becoming  more  and  more  independent,  more 
and  more  a  free,  responsible,  self-reliant  individual.  For  her  to 
marry,  under  these  favouring  conditions,  for  any  other  motive  than 
true  affection  founded  on  nobility  and  worth  of  character,  is  to  degrade 
and  stigmatise  herself,  and  to  transmit  to  her  offspring  all  selfish, 
sensual,  passionate  qualities  and  instincts. 

Marriage  cannot  be  too  much  exalted,  nor  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities too  highly  appreciated.  It  should  be  entered  upon  with  such 
broad  knowledge  of  God's  laws  and  their  eternal  results,  with  such 
earnest  purpose,  such  prayerful  heart,  and  such  consecration  of  spirit, 
that  it  should  ever  yield  the  purest  joys,  and  never  give  occasion  for 
regret  and  repentance  ;  and  much  less  be  the  sorrowful  pathway,  as 
it  now  so  often  is,  to  speedy  divorce. 

That  marriage  may  become  the  beautiful  relation  that  God  designed 
it,  it  should  be  based  on .  the  perfect  legal  equality  of  the  parties. 
The  same  serious  and  solemn  obligations  are  assumed  by  both,  and 
precisely  the  same  personal  freedom  and  the  same  legal  rights  and 
disabilities  should  obtain  for  both.  Woman  cannot  be  equal  to  thfe 
responsibilities  involved  in  motherhood  without  the  fullest  freedom. 
If  need  be,  she  must  indoctrinate  her  husband  in  the  teachings  of 
St.  Paul, — not  those,  indeed,  that  are  merely  local  and  temporary  in 
their  application,  merely  measures  of  expediency, — but  in  those  that 
embrace  principles  as  lasting  as  time  : 

**  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God  ?    The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
temple  ye  are." 

*'  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies." 
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As  the  laws  of  hereditary  qualities  are  becoming  better  known,  we 
see  the  depths  of  meaning  that  he  hidden  in  these  passages.  By  these 
laws  it  is  given  unto  Woman  to  exert  a  momentous  power  on  future 
generations.  She  yet  scarcely  reflects  on  it,  much  less  governs  her 
actions  in  consideration  thereof.  It  is  well  known,  though  we  just 
begin  to  see  the  scope  of  the  truth,  that  the  most  important  modifica- 
tions can  be  produced,  and  the  grandest  improvements,  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  attained  by  obedience  to  these  laws.  Woman 
does  not  yet  realise  the  grand  part  entrusted  to  her  in  the  higher 
development  of  humanity  by  this  elimination  of  selfish  passions,  this 
transmission  of  more  intense  spiritual  forces,  and  this  renovation,  at 
their  very  sources,  and  new  production  of  the  powers  of  the  race. 

On  the  rational  judgment  and  moral  conduct  of  parents,  hang  the 
health  and  morality  of  the  next  generation,  and  so  down  the  ages. 
Mothers  do  not  think  enough  of  the  eternity  of  action,  of  its  lasting 
good  or  evil  results.  How  amazingly  indifferent  are  Christian 
mothers  to  the  truth  that  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers,  that  is,  of  the 
parents,  are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion !  In  the  same  way,  and  in  no  other  permanent  way,  can  the 
virtues  of  the  race  be  increased  and  perpetuated.  To  women,  as 
mothers  and  teachers,  are  chiefly  committed  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  redemption  of  humanity.  Every  mother  may  make  sure  and 
easy  the  path  of  her  children  to  a  higher  life ;  may  make  it  a  fore- 
ordained fact  that  her  sons,  so  far  from  being  drunkards  or  libertines, 
shall  have  innate  tendencies  impelling  them  towards  all  that  is  lovely 
and  of  good  report. 

Did  Woman  fully,  or  even  partially,  comprehend  the  important  part 
devolving  on  her  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  race,  she  would  not  dare 
to  marry  an  impure  man,  however  rich,  however  high  in  society. 
She,  as  wife,  would  not  dare  to  submit  to  laws  and  customs  that  ignore 
her  personality,  that  degrade  her  nature,  and  inflict  untold  evils  on 
her  posterity  and  on  society.  Above  all,  in  the  matter  of  parentage, 
she  would  no  longer  consent  to  live  on  a  low,  irrational  plane,  and 
thus  trample  under  foot  the  very  first  and  highest  obligations  of  her 
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spiritual  nature.     She  would  insist  that  all  actions  should  fully  accept 
their  own  divinely  imposed  responsibilities. 

Let  Woman  thank  God  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  strive  to  rule 
rightly  the  immense  spiritual  empire  which  God  has  placed  in  her 
hands.  Let  her  intelligently  and  prayerfully  consecrate  the  supreme 
power  of  motherhood  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  humanity.  By 
virtue  of  her  high  trust,  she  may,  even  without  direct  exercise  of 
political  power,  so  lift  up  the  race  of  men  that  they  will  no  longer 
wish  to  withhold  from  her  the  ballot  or  any  other  means  of  influence. 

It  becomes  the  maiden,  then,  to  study  profoundly  God's  laws ;  to 
trust  them  fully ;  to  obey  them  lovingly ;  to  choose  wisely  her  life- 
companion,  and  to  shun  the  man  of  any  evil  habit  whatever,  though 
his  coffers  are  overflowing,  so  that  her  children  may  be  born  to  a  sure 
inheritance  of  health  and  purity,  instead  of  a  no  less  sure  one  of 
intemperance  and  vice.  The  maiden  has  no  moral  right  to  sin 
against  herself  and  posterity  by  a  different  choice. 

Children  born  with  perverse,  inherited  tendencies,  and  under  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  any  moral  development,  now  fill  our  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  and  reform  schools.  While  divine  laws  are  so 
recklessly  transgressed,  drunkenness  will  abound,  and  crimes  will  fill 
our  land  in  spite  of  all  later  efforts,  in  spite  of  prayers  and  petitions. 
We  must  work  according  to  Grod's  methods,  with  as  profound  a  hold 
upon  the  world  as  his  laws,  in  order  to  be  finally  and  permanently 
successful.  In  no  other  way  can  we  unite  faith  with  works,  and 
without  works  faith  is  void.  In  no  other  way  can  we  work  in  behalf 
of  our  prayers,  and  prayers  without  works  are  a  mockery.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  become  truly  co-workers  with  Christ  in  the  re- 
demption of  humanity.  The  grand  art  of  living  according  to  reason 
and  conscience,  and  in  resistance  to  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and 
thus  of  living  in  health,  virtue,  and  happiness,  this  art  Woman  must 
learn,  must  teach,  and  must  enforce.  She  must  strive  after  high 
ideals  by  rightly  training  those  of  her  own  household,  and  especially 
by  inculcating,  through  precept  and  example,  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
husband  and  father.     We  cannot  have  abiding  reform,  nor,  as  a  race, 
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take  any  great  step  forward  towards  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
till  the  duties  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  are  more  clearly  seen 
and  more  fully  met ;  till  parents  learn  to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of 
God  by  bringing  their  bodies  into  the  subjection  of  reason  and  law  ; 
till  they  more  fully  comprehend  what  is  implied  in  the  right 
begetting  and  rearing  of  children,  -and  the  right  performance  of 
family  duties.  Grod's  laws  cannot  be  ignored.  They  are  inexorable. 
Parents,  mourning  over  dissolute  sons,  must  learn  (hat  they  are  reaping 
as  they  have  sown.  Thus  it  happens,  that  notwithstanding  earnest 
and  persistent  labour  in  the  temperance  cause,  the  wretched  army  of 
inebriates  is  not  reduced.  Sixty  thousand,  in  America  alone,  still 
annually  go  down  to  a  drunkard's  grave,  and  their  places  are  still 
annually  made  good.  Temperance  enforced  by  legal  enactments  is 
no  temperance  at  all.  Total  abstinence  has  no  moral  effect  unless  it 
is  adopted  voluntarily.  A  reform  within  is  what  is  needed. 
Depraved  appetites  and  inordinate  desires  are  to  be  eliminated,  and 
higher  and  holier  qualities  of  life  transmitted  to  our  children.  The 
self-propagating  power  of  good  is  as  great  as  that  of  evil,  and  tends 
equally  to  fortify  itself  in  the  possession  of  whatever  it  holds. 

The  women  who  are  labouring  in  this  reform  are  greatly  to  be 
honoured.  With  devotion  and  enthusiasm  they  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  work.  They  will  surely  reap  the  personal  reward  that 
comes  from  action  springing  from  pure  motives.  They  have  advanced 
public  sentiment,  and  have  themselves  attained  a  broader  out-look  for 
Woman.  But  certain  it  is  that  no  large  reformatory  results  can  be 
reached,  no  essential  diminution  of  the  number  of  drunkards  can  be 
made  until  the  average  home  is  established  and  ordered  on  higher  and 
more  intelligent  principles.  If  Christian  women  would  everywhere 
unite  to  exalt  marriage  and  to  enforce  right  home  nurture,  and  to 
learn.,  teach,  and  practise  the  best  methods  of  cooking,  they  would 
rapidly  lessen  intemperance  and  all  the  evils  that  afflict  society,  and 
would  do  most  effective  work  on  the  foundations  of  that  new  earth  in 
which  shall  dwell  righteousness.  When  children  are  rightly  reared, 
they  will   enter  manhood   with   no  craving    for  exciting  stimulants. 
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There  will  no  longer  be  occasion  for  prohibitory  laws,  as  there 
will  no  longer  be  those  ungovernable  appetites  which  provoke  their 
violation  ;  but  a  harmonised  nature  will  easily  take  the  lines  of  normal 
growth. 

The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  our  young  women.  Though  our 
training  has  so  often  failed  hitherto,  may  we  not  justly  expect  much 
from  the  alumnce  of  our  colleges  and  universities  ?  They  certainly 
must  bring  this  new,  vitalising  spirit,  so  much  needed,  into  the  house- 
hold. They  will  have  learned  the  divinity  and  sacredness  of  law, 
whether  it  pertains  to  the  body  or  soul.  They  will  distinguish  between 
the  essential  duties  and  labours  of  the  home,  and  the  many  non- 
essential ones ;  will  recognise  the  importance  of  the  former,  and  their 
radical  hold  on  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  will  f)erform  them  with 
all  faithful,  loving  patience,  and  with  hearty  good  will,  as  unto  the 
Lord.  Then  intellectual  appetites  and  spiritual  tastes,  once  awakened, 
will  demand  further  nourishment,  and  will  make  it  easy  to  set  aside 
the  claims  of  fashion  and  the  foolish  exactions  of  society.  All  the 
accidents  of  life  in  food  and  clothing  will  readily  accept  government 
at  their  hands,  and  will  not  be  suffered  to  impose  intolerable  burdens, 
nor  to  force  themselves  as  obstacles  in  the  paths  of  progress.  Dress 
will  be  beautiful,  yet  healthful  ;  diet  simple,  yet  nutritious ;  social 
intercourse  natural,  yet  graceful ;  pleasant,  yet  profitable.  Christian 
mothers,  pointing  with  pride  to  their  sons,  can  then  say,  even 
more  truthfully  than  that  memorable,  noble,  heathen  mother  of  the 
Gracchi :  *'  These  are  my  jewels." 

Then  will  the  prophecies  for  which  the  world  has  so  long  waited 
approach  their  fulfilment  : 

"  The  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed." 

"  There  shall  not  be  there  an  infant  child  nor  an  old  man,  that  hath  not  filled  the 
measure  of  his  years ;  for  he  that  dieth  a  hundred  years  old  shall  die  a  youth." 

"  They  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them.** 

"  They  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them." 
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By  Miss  Mary  E.  Porter. 


English  works  on  education  are  beginning  to  multiply,  and  among  the 
numerous  books  and  pamphlets  now  issued  on  this  subject  we  are  in 
danger  of  overlooking  one  or  two  works  by  English  authors  of  a  past 
generation  which  have  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  Miss  Edgeworth 's  book  on  education  has  been  included 
among  the  text  books  for  the  Examination  on  Education  offered  by  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  though  students  are  put  to  some  incon- 
venience through  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  book,  which  has  long 
been  out  of  print.  Miss  Edgeworth  may  be  described  rather  as  a 
realist  than  an  idealist  in  education.  She  had  no  theory  to  propound, 
no  special  system  to  illustrate,  but  she  brought  to  her  task  that  close 
acquaintance  with  children  and  wide  sympathy  with  child-nature  which 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  education,  and  she  held  large  and  liberal 
views  of  the  results  to  be  sought  after  in  training  and  instructing  the 
young. 

Education  was  emphatically  to  her  an  art  based  on  experimental 
science.  And  there  is  to  my  mind  a  special  charm  in  her  writings — 
the  charm  so  real  but  undefinable  which  attaches  to  a  sketch  from 
nature  in  which  every  line  and  colour  has  been  laid  in  on  the  spqt. 
Some  years  ago  I  read  somewhere  a  slight  sketch  of  Miss  Edgeworth 's 
life  at  Edgeworthslown.  It  described  her  as  habitually  writing  in  a 
large  library  which  was  the  general  living  room  of  a  numerous  family. 
And  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  writer  remarked,  that  had  the  authoress 
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written  on  more  profound  subjects,  she  could  hardly  have  pursued  her 
work  successfully  under  the  circumstances.  Her  work  on  education 
certainly  bears  the  impress  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  but  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  the  way  of  gain  rather  than 
loss.  Her  views  come  to  us  with  an  added  weight  of  authority  from 
the  fact  that  she  can  say,  as  for  example  in  the  chapter  on  Truth, 
"  We  do  not  speak  here  theoretically  of  what  may  be  done,  we  speak 
of  what  hasbeen  done.''  Yet  in  one  point  Miss  Edgeworth's  practical 
education  must,  I  think,  appear  to  modern  thinkers  on  the  subject 
distinctly  unpractical.  She  lays  down  as  the  basis  of  her  plans  of 
education  that  the  child  is  to  be  strictly  guarded  from  any  possibility 
of  mental  or  moral  injury  through  contact  with  others.  In  this  I 
think  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Rousseau's  ideas  upon  her  mind, 
as  he  regarded  almost  every  influence  from  the  child's  fellow-creatures 
as  hurtful.  Thus  Miss  Edgeworth  insists  that  all  necessity  and  all 
opportunity  of  intercourse  with  servants  should  be  cut  off.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  are  to  be  such  that  it  should  be  difficult  for  them  to 
have  access  to  the  children's  rooms.  She  admits  that  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  get  the  servants  to  submit  to  their  total  silence  and  separation. 
"  When  parents,"  she  adds,  **  have  not  sufficient  firmness  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  foolish  acquaintance,  and  sufficient  prudence  to  keep 
children  from  all  clandestine  communication  with  servants,  we  earnestly 
advise  that  the  children  be  sent  to  some  public  seminary  ; "  and  this, 
we  must  remember,  was  by  no  means  a  desirable  alternative  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  regards  a  public  school  training  for  boys  as  an  evil  which 
might  in  some  cases  become  a  necessity.  "  No  private  education," 
she  repeats,  **  can  succeed  without  perfect  unanimity,  consistency,  and 
steadiness  amongst  all  individuals  in  the  family."  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  *' Who  then  can  be  educated  according  to  this  theory  ?"  but 
in  truth  the  idea  that  education  should  be,  not  the  privilege  of  the 
few,  but  the  birth-right  of  all,  had  hardly  been  grasped  by  Rousseau  or 
his  disciples. 

No  doubt  in  the  present  day  children  suffer  much  from  the  constant 
association  with  servants  allowed  by  parents  too  indolent  or  too  busy 
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to  trouble  themselves  about  their  children,  but  such  an  extreme  course 
as  the  one  suggested  by  Miss  Edgeworth  could  not  now  be  carried 
out,  partly,  I  would  fain  hope,  because  the  higher  moral  tone  of  the 
better  class  of  servants  has  rendered  it  less  necessary,  and  partly 
because  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  class  distinctions  is  tending  to 
make  such  rigid  lines  of  class  separation  untenable,  even  from  pru- 
dential considerations. 

Some  parents,  from  a  different  motive — that  of  pride — feel  a  strong 
objection  to  a  public  school  education  for  their  girls.  In  some  cases, 
however,  they  have  consented  to  place  their  daughters  at  such  a 
school,  and  I  must  say  my  own  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  think 
that  girls  who  have  thus  been  guarded  in  their  intercourse  with  others 
are  more  honourable  in  conduct  than  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
same  careful  seclusion.  If  parents  are  only  wise  and  careful  in  their 
home  training",  the  balance  of  advantage  is  probably  on  the  side  of 
the  free  intercourse  of  public  day-schools  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Miss  Edgeworth  writes  for  a  class  of  parents  who  are  presumed  to 
have  both  the  intelligence,  earnest  purpose,  and  I  may  add  leisure, 
which  would  fit  them  to  undertake  the  chief  direction  of  their  children's 
education.  The  tendency  of  modern  practice,  if  not  theory,  is  to  shift 
many  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  parent  on  to  the  teacher,  and  I 
sometimes  fear  we  are  moving  too  far  in  this  direction,  and  thus  doing 
parents  and  children  a  moral  injury.  To  the  teacher,  however,  who 
rightly  estimates  the  importance  of  moral  training,  and  who  recognises 
the  primary  importance  of  developing  and  training  the  mental  powers 
of  children,  this  work  may  be  of  great  value. 

In  her  opening  chapter  on  toys.  Miss  Edgeworth  recognises  play 
as  having  an  important  influence  on  the  education  of  a  child.  In 
reading  her  remarks  under  this  head  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
many  of  FroebePs  ideas,  and  a  play-room  furnished  according  to  her 
suggestions  would  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  Kindergarten 
school- room.  Thus  she  says,  *'  A  boy  who  has  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
and  whose  mind  is  untainted  by  prejudice,  would  in  all  probability 
prefer  a  substantial  cart,  in  which  he  could  carry  weeds,  earth,  and 
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stones  up  and  down  hill,  to  the  finest  frail  coach  and  six  that  ever 
came  out  of  a  toy  shop;  for  what  could  he  do  with  the  coach 
after  having  admired  and  sucked  the  painty  but  drag  it  cautiously 
along  the  carpet  of  a  drawing-room,  watching  the  wheels  which  will 
not  turn,  and  teeming  to  sympathise  with  the  just  terrors  of  the  lady 
and  gentleman  within,  who  appear  certain  of  being  overturned  every 
few  minutes.  When  he  is  tired  of  this  he  may  set  about  to  unharness 
the  horses,  which  were  never  meant  to  be  unharnessed  ;  or  to  count 
their'  wpollen  manes  and  tails,  which  usually  come  off  during  the 
operalion."  "  That  such  toys,"  she  adds,  *'  are  frail  and  useless  may, 
however,  be  considered  as  evils  comparatively  small.  As  long  as  a 
child  has  sense  and  courage  to  destroy  his  toys  there  is  no  great  harm 
done,  but  in  general  he  is  taught  to  set  a  value  upon  them  totally 
independent  of  all  ideas  of  utility  or  of  any  regard  to  his  own  real 
feelings.  Either  he  is  conjured  to  lake  particular  care  of  them 
because  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  else  he  is  taught  to  ad- 
mire them  as]  miniatures  of  some  of  the  fine  things  on  which  fine 
people  pride  themselves."  "  I  liked  the  cart  best,"  says  the  boy,  *'  but 
everybody  said  the  coach  was  the  prettiest,  so  I  chose  the  coach." 

Among  the  occupations  suggested  for  children  in  the  same  chapter 
are  modelling  in  wax  or  clay,  the  making  of  cardboard  models  of 
furniture,  and  the  weaving  of  baskets. 

In  speaking  of  the  training  of  children  in  the  nursery,  Miss  Edge- 
worth  remarks,  "  that  when  they  are  busily  employed  in  trying 
experiments  on  objects  within  their  reach,  we  should  not,  by  way  of 
saving  them  trouble,  break  the  course  of  their  ideas,  and  thus  totally 
prevent  them  from  acquiring  knowledge  by  their  own  experience." 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  check  the  tendency  to  cramming  in  the 
education  of  the  day  will  find  in  Miss  Edge  worth  a  strong  ally. 
**  burely,"  she  pleads,  "  it  is  the  use  which  children  make  of  their 
acquirements  which  is  of  consequence,  not  the  possessing  them  a  few 
years  sooner  or  later.  A  man  who  during  his  whole  life  could  never 
write  anything  that  was  worth  reading,  would  find  it  but  poor  con- 
solation for  himself,  his  friends,  or  the  public  to  reflect  that  he  had 
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been  joining  hands  before  he  was  five  years  old.  We  are  not 
solicitous  about  the  quantity  of  knowledge  that  is  obtained  at  any 
given  age,  but  we  are  extremely  anxious  that  the  desire  to  learn 
should  continually  increase,  and  that  whatever  is  taught  should  be  taught 
with  that  perspicuity  which  improves  the  general  understanding." 

Very  strongly,  too,  does  the  authoress  insist  on  the  import^ncQ  <^  " 
establishing  a  close  connection  between  words  and  ideas  inr'dittd^reft's 
minds.  ** General  terms,"  she  says,  "whether  in  mor^ pr  i^ajural 
philosophy,  should,  we  apprehend,  be  as  much  as  possiblei.  avoided'^n 
early  education.  General  terms  are,  as  it  were,  but  the  enabrsOTent^ 
upon  the  bundles  of  our  ideas ;  they  are  useful  to  those  who  have  col- 
lected a  number  of  ideas,  but  utterly  useless  to  those  who  have  no 
collections  ready  for  classification,  nor  should  we  be  in  a  hurry  to  tie 
up  the  bundles  till  we  are  sure  that  the  collection  is  tolerably  complete." 

Miss  Edgeworth  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  that  what  the  learner 
discovers  through  mental  exertion  is  better  known  than  what  is  told 
him.  Hence,  she  would  have  the  instruction  of  children  mainly  carried 
on  by  means  of  conversation,  in  which  their  powers  of  thought  and 
observation  should  be  greatly  stimulated,  and  interesting  examples  of 
such  conversations  with  children  are  given  from  notes  taken  at  the  time. 

Like  most  true  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  education,  Miss  Edge- 
worth  recognises  the  great  power  placed  in  a  teacher's  hands  by  the 
law  of  association  of  ideas.  '*  The  education  of  children,"  she 
remarks,  **  is  bugun  by  those  who  first  smile  upon  them."  In  the 
chapter  on  attention,  she  states,  *'  that  whenever  attention  is  habitually 
raised  by  the  power  of  association  we  should  be  careful  to  withdraw 
all  the  excitements  that  were  originally  used,  because  these  are  now 
unnecessary;  the  steady  rule  with  regard  to  stimulus  should  be,  to 
give  the  least  possible  quantity  that  will  produce  the  effect  we  want. 
Success  is  a  great  pleasure ;  as  soon  as  children  become  sensible  of 
this  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  have  tasted  it  two  or  three 
times,  they  will  exert  their  attention  merely  with  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding. Instead  of  increasing  excitements  to  produce  attention,  we 
may  vary  them,  which  will  have  just  the  same  effect.     When  sym- 
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pathy  fails,  try  curiosity  ;  ^\hen  curiosity  fails,  try  praise."  In 
another  place  she  remarks  that,  *' objects  or  thoughts  which  have  been 
associated  with  pleasure,  retain  the  power  of  pleasing-,  as  the  needle 
touched  by  the  loadstone,  acquires  polarity,  and  retains  it  long*  after 
the  loadstone  is  withdrawn." 

In  speaking"  of  rewards  and  punishments,  Miss  Edg-eworth  reminds 
us,  "  that  unjust  punishments  do  not  effect  their  intended  purpose, 
because  the  pain  is  not  associated  with  the  action  which  we  would 
prohibit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  our 
tyranny ;  it  consequently  excites  the  sentiment  of  hatred  towards  us 
instead  of  aversion  to  the  forbidden  action."  She  urges  that  "as 
much  as  possible  we  should  let  children  feel  the  natural  consequences 
of  their  own  actions."  In  speaking  of  the  training  of  the  power  of 
judgment,  Miss  Edgeworth  would  have  children  carefully  trained  to 
criticism.  "We  have  been,"  she  pleasantly  adds,  "so  well  corrected 
and  so  kindly  assisted  by  the  observations  of  young  critics  that  we 
cannot  doubt  their  capacity.'*  She  expresses  a  wish,  which  I  believe 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  that  a  writer  equal  to  the  task  would  write  a 
book  of  trials  for  children,  as  exercises  for  their  judgment,  beginning 
with  the  simplest  and  proceeding  gradually  to  more  complicated 
cases  in  which  moral  reasonings  can  be  used.  Of  course  such  a  book 
should  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  justice,  and  not  introduce 
children  to  mere  technical  terms. 

With  regard  to  temper,  Miss  Edgeworth  wisely  remarks,  "  that  it 
depends  much  upon  the  understanding,  and  whenever  we  give  our 
pupils  false  ideas  of  pleasure  we  prepare  for  them  innumerable  causes 
of  discontent."  "You  ought  to  be  above  such  things."  **  You  ought 
not  to  let  yourself  be  vexed  by  such  trifles,"  are  common  expressions 
which  do  not  immediately  change  the  irritated  person's  feelings. 
The  chapter  on  obedience,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  notes  from 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  abounds,  as  we  might  expect,  in  useful  suggestions. 
"  Whenever  we  desire  a  child  to  do  anything,"  she  says,  "we  should 
be  perfectly  certain,  not  only  that  it  is  a  thing  which  he  is  capable 
of  doing,  but  also  that  it  is  something  we  can,  in  case  it  comes  to  an 
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ultimate  argument,  force  him  to  do.  It  is  best,  then,  to  begin  with 
prohibitions;  with  such  prohibitions  •as  you  can,  and  will  steadily 
persevere  to  enforce." 

While  acknowledging  her  obligations  to  Rousseau  as  a  writer  on 
education,  Miss  Edgeworth  severely  criticises  the  want  of  truth  and 
openness  in  his  plans  for  dealing  with  children.  ^'Children  are  not 
fools,'*  as  she  remarks,  "  and  are  not  to  be  governed  like  fools."  In 
the  chapter  on  obedience,  Miss  Edgeworth  observes, ''  that  a  ^se 
idea  of  the  pleasures  of  liberty  misled  Rousseau."  "  Children  have 
not  our  abstract  ideas  of  the  pleasures  of  liberty ;  they  do  not,  until 
they  have  suffered  from  ill-judged  restraints,  feel  any  strong  desire  to 
exercise  what  we  call  free  will ;  liberty  is  with  them  the  liberty  of 
doing  certain  specific  things  which  they  have  found  to  be  agreeable ; 
liberty  is  not  the  general  idea  of  pleasure  in  doing  whatever  they  will 
to  do."  Miss  Edgeworth  is  not  in  favour  of  allowing  children  to 
have  the  care  of  animals.  She  alleges  what  is  very  true,  that  they 
are  apt  to  treat  them  capriciously,  but  adds,  what  I  venture  to  doubt, 
that  this  caprice  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  cruelty.  "  They  are  apt,*' 
she  says,  *'  to  insist  on  doing  animals  good  against  their  will,"  as 
indeed  many  a  much-enduring  tabby  and  patient  dog  could  testify  had 
they  the  power  of  speech,  but  animals  are,  I  think,  often  wise  enough 
to  discern  real  kindness  hidden  under  strange  manifestations,  and 
generally  become  attached  to  the  children  with  whom  they  associate. 
Although  young  children  should  not  be  trusted  with  animals  excepting 
under  supervision,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  care  of  animals  generally 
develops  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  them,  and  may  be  classed  among 
the  wholesome  influences  connected  with  a  child's  education. 

Perhaps  some  persons  present  may  remember  an  anecdote  of  a 
German  princess,  concerning  whom  a  question  was  asked  as  to  what 
form  of  religion  she  professed,  and  the  answer  was  that  as  yet  her 
Highness  was  of  no  religion,  as  it  had  not  been  decided  to  whom  she 
^was  to  be  married.  I  was  reminded  of  this  story  when  reading  the 
chapter  on  female  accomplishments.  *'  Women,"  Miss  Edgeworth 
says,  '^  cannot  fore^e^  what  may  be  the  tastes  of  the  individuals  with 
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whom  they  have  to  pass  their  h'ves.  Their  own  tastes  should  not, 
therefore,  be  early  decided ;  they  should,  if  possible,  be  so  educated 
that  they  may  attain  any  talent  in  perfection  which  they  may  desire, 
OP  which  their  circumstances  may  render  necessary." 

In  these  words  Miss  Edgeworth  probably  reflects  the  ideas  about 
female  education  current  in  the  society  of  her  time,  and  the  women  of 
the  present  day  may  well  be-  thankful  that  they  live  in  a  more  en- 
lightened age,  when  their  claim  as  responsible  individuals  to  the 
blessings  of  education  meets  with  respectful  recognition  from  all  those 
who  are  seeking  to  carry  out  social  reforms. 

In  such  a  short  and  imperfect  sketch,  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
out  many  points  on  which  Miss  Edgeworth  offers  valuable  suggestions, 
but  I  can  assure  any  teacher  who  cares  to  hunt  out  these  old  volumes 
from  the  libraries  where  they  lie  hidden,  that  they  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  their  careful  perusal. 

Mart  E.  Porter. 
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Thux  is  a  theory,  not  unsupported  by  the  teachings  of  experience,  that 
the  too  persistent  inculcation  of  principles  has  an  effect  precisely  oppo- 
iite  to  its  object ;  that  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  rebel 
against  every  form  of  pressure  it  instinctively  resists  overt  influences, 
and  is  more  likely  to  take  its  tone  from  pattern  than  precept.  In  his 
essay  upon  Praise,  Bacon  alludes  to  this  characteristic  of  our  common 
nature,  by  reminding  us  that  "  too  much  magnifying  of  man  or  matter 
doth  irritate  contradiction,  and  procure  envy  and  scorn — pessimum. 
genus  immicorum  laudaniium,^^  Much  insistance  and  excess  of  reasoning 
seldom  make  converts  to  creeds  or  principles.  Charity  and  good 
works  have  done  more  for  the  Churches  of  Christendom  in  a  prosely- 
tising sense  than  the  homilies  of  their  ablest  divines.  It  is  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  mother  which,  rather  than  the  didactic  lessons  of  the 
father,  impresses  the  feelings  and  influences  the  career  of  youth,  and 
it  is  a  rule  with  few  exceptions,  that  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  point 
is  recognised  by  the  instructors  of  schools,  depend  the  impressions  and 
sentiments  of  manhood. 

Whilst  it  is  widely  acknowledged  that  education  is  in  the  present 
year  of  grace  essential  to  success  in  life,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  as  universally  felt  that  different  methods  of  instruction  produce 
widely  opposite  results — that  upon  the  form  in  which  education  is  im- 
parted  hang  very  important  issues  in  after  life,  and  that  much  which 
we  have  to  deplore,  is  in  reality  a  logical  sequence  of  our  educational 
system.  There  certainly  has  not  been  any  lack  of  reformers  to  re- 
mind us  that  that  system  is  in  many  respects  eminently  defective^  but 
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their  efforts  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  show  how  it  fails  to  educate, 
and  none  have  sufficiently  emphasised  the  fact  that  by  generating^  a  dis- 
taste for  study  it  discourages  studious  habits.  The  wasted  hours  of  after 
years  testify  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  this  fact.  Whilst  every  school- 
boy u  taught  how  the  Macedonian  hero  bewailed  the  loss  of  one 
day,  he  himself  is  trained  on  principles  which  lead  him,  when  he  is 
master  of  his  own  actions,  to  waste  several.  The  first  necessity  of 
education  is  that  it  should  provoke  an  appetite  for  learning,  and  this  is 
wh^t  the  dry  didactic  method  of  our  English  schools  utterly  fails  to 
accomplish.  Why  is  it  that  in  France  and  Germany,  notably  the 
latter,  there  is  so  large  a  circle  of  reading  men,  who  spend  the  leisure 
hours  of  their  maturity  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  avenue  to 
which  there  is  barely  time  even  to  indicate  in  the  years  of  boyhood, 
whilst  in  England  such  a  circle  is  ridiculously  small  !  Not  because 
Frenchmen  or  Germans  have  more  leisure  time,  for  they  work  equally 
hard,  nor  will  we  insult  our  countrymen  by  assuming  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  because  they  are  more  intelligent,  or  by  nature  more 
enquiring.  It  is  simply  because  in  foreign  schools  the  principle  has 
long  been  held  that  instruction  in  all  branches  should  be  seductive 
and  appetising  to  the  intelligent  mind,  whereas  in  England  the  absence 
of  such  a  principle  produces  surfeit  and  nausea  in  the  vast  majority  of 
intelligent  students,  who  lack  within  themselves  an  ardent  impulse  for 
scholarly  attainments.  In  the  immense  variety  of  the  subjects  taught 
abroad,  there  is  the  element  of  change  which  diverts  and  plecises, 
and  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  conciliating  the  youthful  fancy  in  the 
method  of  introducing  them  to  the  boyish  understanding.  We  require 
a  radical  reform  in  this  respect.  There  must  be  no  binding  boys  to 
the  classical  or  modem  departments  of  our  schools.  The  range  of 
study  must  be  as  wide  as  possible,  both  that  the  mind  may  not  be 
fatigued  with  the  monotony  of  its  labours,  and  that  it  may  be  tempted 
and  allured  on  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Teaching  is  a  science 
of  the  first  class  which  cannot  be  over  estimated,  having  regard  to  its 
immense  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  nations  and  individuals. 
This  question  of  wasted  hours  on  the  part  of  young  men,  and  young 
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Women  too,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  social  and  domestic  pro- 
gress.    To  begin  with,  the  want  of  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  edu- 
cationists in  a  remedial  direction  is  a  result  of  the  popular  indifference 
to  higher  education.     This  indifference  could  not  exist  if  study  were 
recognised  as  a  pleasing  employment  of  the  leisure  hours,  which  few 
classes  of  the  community  lack.      Release  from  study  being  regarded 
very  much  in  the  same  light  as  emancipation  from  slavery,  edification 
is  regarded  as  utterly  incompatible  with,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  part 
of,  amusement.     Everything  which  tends  to  edify  is  so  contemplated, 
and,  as  an  inevitable  result,  the  diversions  of  the  people  have  a  lower 
stamp  than  befits  its  siaius  in  the  comity  of  nations.     In  an  essay 
upon  the  "  Age  of  Sham,"  the  writer  has  already  ventured  to  call 
attention  to  the  causes  which  are  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of 
the  times,  and  amongst  those  causes  the  indolence  which    prefers 
counterfeits  to  realities  was  assigned  a  leading  place.     The  waste  of 
valuable  hours  of  early  manhood  and  womanhood,  is  another  mani- 
festation of  this  indolence,  which  is  destroying  the  reputation  of  the 
Englisli  character  for  thoroughness,   and   vitally   injuring  ourselves. 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  lately  initiated  a  discussion  upon  the  acquisitive 
capacity  of  adults  in  the  direction  of  the  dead  languages.     Those  who 
differ  from  his  conclusions  will  not  doubt  his  experiences ;  but  how 
many  will  be  inspired  to  follow  his  notable  example  ?     Few,  indeed, 
so  long  as  the  training  of  the  mind  in  after  years  is  discouraged  by 
the  unwise  system  of  drill  imposed  upon  its  immaturity !     We  have 
said  that  our  social  progress  is  prejudiced  by  the  habit  of  spending  in 
idle  pleasure  seeking  or  sheer  vapidity,  valuable  hours,  a  portion  of 
which  should  be  employed  in  mental  cultivation.     Is  not  this  sufiiciently 
apparent  ?     Let  us  see  by  one  illustration  alone.     Personally,  we  have 
the  highest  possible  respect  for  the  Penny  Press,  and  wish  it  to  be 
emphatically  understood  that  in  what  we  are  going  to  say  no  slight 
upon  its  value  or  importance  is  implied.     The  talent  which  it  com. 
mands,  and  the  acumen  which  it  displays  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated, 
but  why  does  it  exercise  an  influence  over  the  popular  sentiment  which 
far  transcends  that  of  kindred  institutions  in  other  countries  ?     Simply 
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because  in  England  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  do  not  form  any 
views  of  their  own  upon  great  questions  of  foreign  or  economic  interest, 
and  abroad,  where  the  Press  is  equally  distinguished,  they  do.  In 
England  the  Press  leads ;  in  France  it  reflects.  In  England,  not  one 
man  in  ten  will  form  an  opinion  till  he  has  scanned  the  organ  of  his 
predilections;  in  France  and  in  Germany  the  Press  takes  its  cue 
from  the  people.  Now,  a  people  that  requires  to  be  led  on  the  road 
to  reform  must  advance  but  slowly,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
progress  in  all  reforms  is  lethargic  in  the  extreme.  Would  the 
people  wait  upon  its  instructors  if  it  were  to  think  more,  read  more, 
educate  itself  more — in  one  word,  waste  fewer  hours?  Assuredly 
not ;  expansion  of  knowledge  creates  self-reliance,  and  self-reliance 
capacity  for  action.  The  principle  on  which  we  take  our  stand  is, 
that  the  utilisation  of  spare  time  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  whether 
in  the  laboratory,  the  library,  the  museums,  the  art  schools,  or  even  the 
class-room,  means  an  advance  in  the  tone  and  independence  of  public 
thought,  a  more  rapid  appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  thorough, 
and  an  improvement  in  the  very  character  of  our  public  diversions. 

It  h£is  been  affirmed  that  a  defective  system  of  education  (a  lack  of 
attractiveness),  is  responsible  for  the  subsequent  distaste  for  learning, 
and  consequent  loss  of  valuable  time  to  the  common  welfare ;  but  the 
whole  case  is  not  stated.  If  our  habits  of  mind,  as  a  people,  are 
the  reverse  of  studious,  owing  to  this  reason,  there  ^  are  remedial 
measures  outside  the  schools  which  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
clergy  have  been  somewhat  roughly  handled  for  speaking  of  the  stage 
as  a  means  to  popular  education,  and  they  have  been  charged  with 
deficiency  of  judgment  in  assigning  to  it  such  a  mission.  They  (that 
js  to  say  the  most  liberal  amongst  them)  have  recently  been  con- 
tending, as  we  think  most  justly,  that  the  office  of  the  drama  is  to 
edify,  quite  as  much  as  to  amuse,  and  if  thier  zeal  has  carried  them  too 
far,  the  correctness  of  the  principle  is  not  to  be  impugned.  To  say 
that  because  the  drama  must  be  an  exact  representation  of  human 
nature,  as  it  is,  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  means  for  the  inculcation  of 
moral  instruction,  is  not  to  encounter  the  argument  at  all,  for  the  lesson 
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does  not  depend  upon  the  elements  brought  into  play,  but  upon  the 
principles  which  they  subserve  and  the  obvious  morals  educed.  The 
putrid  literature  which  represents  vice  in  alio  relievo^  and  enamours 
grocers'  boys  of  highwaymen  and  cut-throats,  contains  little  or  nothing 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dreary  catalogue  of  human  infirmities ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  vindicated  in  this  sense,  any  more  than  stage  plays 
are  to  be  admired  which,  by  pandering  to  a  depraved  taste  for  sen- 
sational crime  evade  their  great  and  paramount  duty  of  ministering  to 
the  elevation  of  public  morals.  If  the  duty  of  playwrights  be  *'to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  it  is  their  high  privilege  at  the  same 
time  to  direct  pofHilar  tastes  into  healthy  channels  by  means  of  the 
power  which  their  art  confers  upon  them,  and  whenever  this  is 
Delected,  the  high  mission  of  the  stage  is  abdicated.  We  will  make 
DO  invidious  distinctions  by  particularising  instances  where  that  mission 
is  admirably  fulfilled  or  shamefully  disregarded.  It  is  sufficieut  that 
many  hours  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account  before  the  foot- 
Ughts  are  cruelly  wasted,  and  there  is  a  portion  of  the  English  stage 
which  still  fails  to  recognise  its  high  privilege  as  combined  edifier  and 
entertainer  of  the  people. 

The  great  principle,  then,  which  we  are  anxious  to  enforce  is,  that 
the  association  of  amusement  and  instruction  should  become  a  fact,  and 
cease  to  be  a  mere  theory.  Grreater  wisdom  and  discrimination  in  the 
training  of  childhood  will  have  the  effect  of  popularising  it  with  those 
of  maturer  years,  and  will,  as  a  natural  consequence,  impose  upon 
those  who  cater  for  public  amusement  the  necessity  of  ministering  to 
an  improved  public  taste.  Fairies,  hobgoblins,  and  the  race  of  sprites 
familiar  to  the  juvenile  fancy,  usurp  too  largely  the  dominion  over 
the  youthful  intelligence,  and  the  diverting  lessons  which  the  inex- 
haustible power  of  the  microscope  can  unfold  are  relegated  to  a 
ridiculously  restricted  space.  Thanks  to  the  Polytechnic,  the  marvels 
of  creation  are  not  unworthily  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  infants  and  youths  are  in  a  measure  taught  that  the 
magic  lantern  has  higher  and  not  less  diverting  powers  than  those 
required  for  the  representation  of  nonsensical  scenes  and  wild  imagin* 
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ings  where  Blue  Beard  is  king.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  childrcri 
acquaintance  with  legendary  favouriles  if  we  contend  for  the  claims  of 
higher  subjects  upon  their  impressionable  natures,  nor  would  we  lament 
their  rapture  over  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  if  we  could  detect  any  general 
inclination  to  provide  them  with  more  substantial  fare.  All  honour  to 
■  Professor  Tyndall  for  taking  the  lead  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Lectures 
on  edifying .^Ubjects,  made  acceptable  by  art  and  ingenious  illustration 
(a  4jafd,''.but/not  impossible  task),  must  henceforth  take  their  proper 
pla<S^ntongst  holiday  diversions.  The  wretched  farce  or  equally 
wretched  burlesque  (both  bad  of  their  kind),  which  so  frequently  pass 
muster  with  the  multitude,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  follies 
dished  up  for  infantile  admiration,  and  if  the  child  is  father  of  the  man, 
it  is  natural  they  should  be  so. 

Those  who  would  argue  from  the  foregoing  that  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  would  be  turned  into  pain  and  involve  penalty  to  the  seeker 
will  strangely  misconceive  our  object.  If  the  substitution  of  a  higher 
standard  than  that  generally  in  vogue  be  a  penalty,  then  there  is 
evidence  that  the  evil  at  which  our  remarks  are  directed  exists;  but 
there  is  no  need  that  it  should  be  a  penalty,  and  it  would  very  soon 
cease  to  be  so  if  a  better  appreciation  were  to  prevail  of  popular 
recreation — a  result  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  these  suggestions 
deferentially  to  assist. 

Frank  Rhys  Thomas. 
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Early  one  summer  morning, 

I  saw  two  children  pass  : 
Their  footsteps,  slow  yet  lightsome, 

Scarce  bent  the  tender  grass. 
One,  lately  out  of  babyhood, 

Looked  up  with  eager  eyes  ; 
The  other  watched  her  wistfully. 

Oppressed  with  smothered  sighs. 
•*  See,  mother !  "   cried  the  little  one, 

I  gathered  them  for  you  ; 
The  sweetest  flowers  and  lilies. 

And  Mabel  has  some,  too.** 
•*  Hush,  Nelly  ! "  whispered  Mabel. 

**  We  have  not  reached  it  yet, 
Wait  till  we  get  there,  darling, 

It  isn't  far,  my  pet.'* 
••  Get  where  ?  "  asked  Nelly.    •*  Tell  me." 

**  To  the  church-yard."  Mabel  said. 
««  No  !  no  !  '*  cried  litUe  Nelly, 

And  shook  her  sunny  head. 
Still  Mabel  whispered  sadly, 

**  We  must  take  them  to  the  grave. 
Come,  darling  !  **  and  the  childish  voice 

Tried  to  be  clear  and  brave. 
But  Nelly  still  kept  calling 

Far  up  into  the  blue  ; 
•*  See,  mother,  see,  how  pretty  ! 

We  gathered  them  for  you.** 
And  when  her  sister  pleaded. 

She  cried — and  would  not  go  : 
"  Angels  don*t  live  in  church-3rards, 

My  mother  don't,  I  know  1  *' 
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Then  Mabel  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"So  be  it,  dear,'*  she  said  ; 
"  We'll  take  them  to  the  arbour 

And  lay  them  there  instead." 
*•  For  mother  loved  it  dearly. 

It  was  the  sweetest  place ;  ** 
And  the  joy  that  came  to  Nelly 

Shone  up  in  Mabel's  face. 
I  saw  them  turn,  and  follow 

A  path  with  blossoms  bright, 
Until  the  nodding  branches 

Concealed  them  from  my  sight. 
But  still  like  sweetest  music 

The  words  came  ringing  through  : 
"  See,  mother,  see,  how  pretty  ! 

We  gathered  them  for  you.** 

Mary  Mapes  Dodgb. 
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Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt. — You  would  say  at  once  it  was  the  home 
of  an  artist.  It  is  in  the  artists'  quarter.  They  dwell  in  sky-parlours 
at  Batigtiolles  or  in  the  pay^  Latin  while  they  are  learning"  how  to  make 
their  fortunes,  and  in  villas  bordering  the  Pare  Monceau  when  they 
have  learned.  The  streets  are  named  after  great  workers  with  the 
brush,  living  or  dead ;  one  of  them,  for  instance,  bears  the  name  of 
Fortuny ;  and  it  is  at  the  corner  of  this  Rue  Fortuny  and  the  Avenue 
de  Villiers,  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  lives,  in  a  house  lately  built  from 
her  own  design.  It  is  half  studio,  half  mansion.  The  drawing* 
room  window  is  large  enough  to  illumine  a  cathedral,  and  there 
is  as  much  skylight  as  roof.  It  has  the  same  character  within  as 
without;  the  dwelling,  one  might  think,  of  some  fertile  genius 
of  the  pencil,  whose  ideas  overflow  the  canvas  and  the  atelier 
to  spread  over  all  the  premises.  The  hall  is  frescoed  with  paintings 
of  Chinese  life,  and  two  winged  figures  join  hands  above  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room.  The  ante-chamber  is  as  a  section  of 
"sketches**  in  a  public  gallery,  with  this  difference,  that  it  also  con- 
tains an  immense  painting  of  the  hostess  in  riding-costume,  which  is  a 
finished  work  of  art.  With  all  this  there  are  many  things  to  remind 
you  that  you  are  in  a  home,  and  not  in  a  museum — the  solid,  comfort- 
able tapestries  of  walls  and  ceiling,  and,  above  all,  the  frequent 
intrusion  of  one  or  other  of  half  a  score  of  big  dogs — Russian  grey- 
hounds, looking  like  "  Irishmen  "  of  the  same  breed  in  light  Ulsters— 
and  now  and  then  a  beautiful  poodle.  These  come  in  and  out, 
examine  you,  take  back  their  reports,  return  for  further  particulars, 
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and  at  last  range  themselves  in  order  of  procession  at  your  heels  when 
you  enter  the  drawing-room.  But  is  it  a  drawing-room  or  is  it  a 
studio  ?  Here  there  is  more  room  than  ever  for  conhision  of  idea.  It 
is  very  broad,  very  lofty,  lit  both  by  the  cathedral-window  aforesaid 
and  by  a  skylight — in  consequence  a  studio.  It  is  tapestried  in  velvet— 
a  drawing-room,  then.  It  contains  easels,  unfinished  pictures,  busts  in 
the  rough — studio;  daintily-fashioned  cha\rs, /au/em'ls,  satin  couches— 
drawing-room  ;  vases  as  big  as  sentry-boxes,  which  may  have  come 
direct  from  the  sale  of  the  furniture  and  effects  of  the  leader  of  the 
Forty  Thieves— drawing-room  again,  if  you  like,  but  a  drawing-room 
of  Brobdingnag.  And  to  add  to  the  variety  of  effects,  towering  trq>ical 
plants  tall  enough  for  Kew,  and  a  fireplace  worthy,  in  breadth  and 
depth,  of  the  kitchen  at  Windsor  Castle.  In  truth,  it  is  the  home  at 
once  of  an  amateur  of  pictorial  art,  and  of  the  greatest  living  actress 
in  France — that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  is  just  because 
Mdlle.  Bernhardt  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  glory  in  the  one  pursuit  that  she 
has  surrounded  herself  by  so  much  that  shows  a  taste  for  another. 
She  has  won  all  that  is  to  be  won  on  the  stage,  and  her  quick  ambitious 
spirit,  to  which  rest  is  but  a  form  of  death,  is  moving  to  fresh  conquests 
in  another  domain.  She  is  in  a  sense  weary  of  the  theatre ;  drives 
down  rather  sadly  to  the  Fran^ais  three  nights  a  week  to  be  seen  and 
heard  by  a  public  that  has  booked  its  places  for  the  pleasure  a  fort, 
night  in  advance,  and  then  returns  with  delight  to  her  studio.  She  is 
one  of  Ihe  very  few  players  who  never  spend  a  holiday  in  going  to 
the  play.  She  may  be  said  to  have  reached  her  highest  elevation  of 
histrionic  fame  the  other  night  when  she  sat  at  dinner  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  with  Victor  Hugo  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  France.  The  poet  as  host  was  celebrating  the  repro- 
duction of  Hcrnaniy  and  she,  as  the  principal  actress  in  the  piece,  was 
the  guest  of  the  evening.  He  honoured  her  in  his  speech  as  only  he 
knows  how  to  honour;  and  finally  he  told  her  that  she  had  sur- 
passed Mdlle.  Mars,  till  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  artUie  ever  seen  in  the  part  of  Dona  Sol.  What  a 
difference  between  that  scene  and  the  one  pictured  by  Sarcey  in  a 
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recent  sketch,  where  .a  little  girl  is  seen  demurely  waiting  her 
turn  for  the  entrance  examination  at  the  Conservatoire,  the  chief 
musical  and  dramatic  school  of  France !  She  is  with  her  Jewish 
mother,  who  has  just  brought  her  from  the  convent-school  in  which 
she  has  been  trained  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  examiners  before 
whom  the  child  is  to  appear  are  the  most  eminent  composers,  actors, 
and  writers  for  the  stage  in  Europe.  In  a  few  moments  they  ask 
her  to  give  a  specimen  of  her  powers.  Unhappily  she  knows  next  lo 
nothing ;  happily  she  is  not  aware  of  her  ignorance,  and  she  steps  out 
with  all  imaginable  confidence  to  recite  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine  which 
is  usually  taught  by  heart  to  French  babies  before  they  learn  even  to 
read.  "  Deux  pigeons  s'aimaient  d'amour  tendre,"  she  begins ;  but, 
before  she  reaches  the  third  line,  an  old  gentleman  among  the  judges 
calls  her  to  his  side,  pats  her  on  the  head,  and  says  he  thinks  that  will 
do.  It  is  Auber.  Something  in  the  girl  had  struck  him ;  and  his 
approbation  was  enough — she  became  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire. 
What  an  interval  of  strange,  stormy  experiences  between  these  two 
scenes  in  the  real  life  of  an  actress !  Few  women  have  had  a  career 
so  full  of  incident,  of  alternations  of  triumph  with  what  in  a  nature 
of  less  force  must  have  been  blank  despair.  At  first  all  promised 
to  go  smoothly.  She  was  educated  thoroughly  in  declamation — for 
the  French,  curiously  enough,  believe  that  you  must  learn  this  art 
like  any  other,  and  that  there  are  no  Heaven-born  spouters  for  the 
stage.  She  took  a  prize  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  she  was  admitted 
to  the  Fran^ais — thus  passing  at  one  bound  from  school  to  the  first 
theatre  in  the  world.  She  was  only  a  pensionnaire^  of  course — that  is 
to  say,  a  member  of  the  company  on  a  salary,  not  a  sociitaire  or  sharer 
in  the  profits — and  she  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  she  was  in  the 
lower  rank.  There  were  misunderstandings — no  more  need  be  said. 
She  was  of  a  lively  temper,  full  of  ambition,  wilful,  and  only  too 
capable  of  holding  her  own  in  argument  or  repartee.  The  Fran^ais 
was  not  well  managed  at  the  time  ;  her  part^  were  not  chosen  for  her 
with  judgment ;  she  was  even  poorly  supported — at  that  house  a  sure 
sigfn  of  something  seriously  wrong  in  her  relations  with  her  comrades. 
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Finally^  there  were  scenes  at  rehearsal  not  set  down  in  the  book 
of  the  play ;  and,  according  to  legend,  the  empty  auditorium 
once  echoed  to  the  sound  of  a  box  on  the  ear.  Then  she  left. 
There  was  for  a  long  time  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  echo 
of  that  ^ffle  was  not  to  die  away,  and  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  for 
ever  to  furnish  a  subject  for  the  small-talk  of  the  journals.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  stories  about  her  eccentricity  ;  she  was  the  Georges  Sand 
of  the  stage.  It  was  said  that  she  dressed  like  a  man  within  doors, 
that  she  slept  in  a  satin-quilted  coffin — anything  would  do  if  only  it 
involved  a  departure  from  the  usages  of  her  sex,  the  ways  of  common 
life. ,  The  truth  is,  she  was  sowing  the  wild-oats  of  genius  in  a  sort  of 
extravagant  assertion  of  her  own  individuality.  She  would  live  after 
her  own  plan,  but  she  sometimes  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
she  could  know  it  for  her  own  only  when  it  Weis  unlike  the  plan  of 
everybody  else.  She  had  definite  views  as  to  the  way  of  becoming  a 
great  actress — half  of  them  were  wrong,  and  they  cost  her  many  a 
humiliation ;  but  half  of  them  were  right,  and  they  served.  She  won 
only  by  being  resolutely  true  to  all  in  turn,  until  she  had  tested  their 
value — by  allowing  no  one  to  step  between  her  and  her  idea.  She 
would  ari-xve  whatever  happened  ;  and,  as  a  sign  of  her  determination, 
she  took  Quand  meme  for  her  device.  The  story  of  her  rise  reminds 
one  of  that  of  another  of  her  race,  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  both  the  self- 
assertion,  which  was  their  strong  point,  was  at  times  inevitably  pushed 
to  the  verge  of  extravagance.  The  preposterous  ties  and  fearful 
waistcoats  of  our  Premier's  early  days  were  but  will  playing  the  fool 
in  its  plenitude  of  strength.  Her  movements  after  quitting  the 
Fran^ais  were,  to  all  outward  appearance,  wayward,  uncertain. 
She  passed  through  the  Gymnase,  nay,  she  even  looked  in  at  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  to  appear  as  princess  in  the  fairy  piece  of 
the  Biche  aux  Bois,  The  wiseacres  had  almost  left  off  shaking 
their  heads  over  her  now ;  it  was  so  clear  she  would  never  succeed. 
She  played  as  no  one  had  played  before — they  used  to  say  that  at 
the  Fran^ais  too ;  she  did  not  respect  the  traditions ;  she  would  be 
fresh  and  what  she  called  n^tur^l  in  the  stateliest  piece§.    WhiJ^ 
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they  were  all   talking-  in  this  way,   she   entered   the   Odfon,   and 
suddenly  went  straight  at  their  heads  with   a   performance   of  the 
magnificent  part  of  a  young  Levite  in  Racine's  Aihaliey  which  took 
the  town  by  storm.     There  had  never  been  heard  more  exquisitely 
felicitous  diction — her  French  was  as  the  music  of  a  rippling  brook — 
there  had  never  been  seen  more  natural  dignity  of  bearing.     Her  very 
dress  was  a  new  idea  in  beauty ;  her  manner  of  wearing  it  a  new  idea 
in  grace.      Her  tall,  but  too  slender  figure,  seemed  now  to  have  just 
the  requisite  fulness ;  the  women,  who  had  all  been  laughing  at  her 
for  her  incapacity  to  bring  herself  up  to  their  standard,  were  ready 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  worth    their   while   to  reduce 
themselves  to  hers.     After   this    she    went    on    from    triumph    to 
triumph,  in  the  Anna  Damby  of  Kean^  the  Cordelia  of  Shakespeare^s 
play,  the  Zanetto   of  the    Passant   by  Copp^e,    who   lives  to  thank 
her  for  the  greatest  success  he  is  ever  likely  to  obtain  as  a  writer 
for  the  stage ;  finally  in  the  part  of  the  Queen  in  Ruy  Bias,     The 
Fran^ais  asked  her  to  come  back,  and  she  went ;    at  firsf  not  to 
new  triumphs,  only  to  new  struggles.      There  were  two  parties,  both 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  house,  the  one  for,  Ihe  other  against  her.   Her 
antagonists  would  admit  no  more  than  that  she  was  good  in  certain 
parts ;  and  they  thought  they  had  taken  her  measure  when  she  failed 
in  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle.     She  said  nothing  this  time,  but  went 
on  vigorously  attacking  all  the  grand  roles,  gradually  diminishing  the 
party  of  opposition  in  every  attempt.     At  last  she  threw  down  a  des- 
perate challenge  to  the  shade  of  Rachel  by  appearing  in  the  Phedre  ; 
and,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  *'  oldest  playgoers/'  came  off  with 
the  honours  in  at  least  the  first  three  acts.     The  fourth  nearly  killed 
her,  as  every  great  performance  does,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
physique  ;  but  what  she  had  done  was  enough.     There  was  no  party 
of  opposition  left.     She  was  hailed  as  the  first  actress  in  France,  and 
she   subsequently  confirmed  the  verdict  by  her  performances  in  the 
Ftlle  de  Poland  and  the  F/rangere,    The  large  painting  by  Clairin  over 
the  fireplace  in  her  salon  renders  the  nameless  charm  of  the  woman, 
better  than  any  other.  She  sits  on  a  couch,  as  she  sits  in  the  Etrangere, 
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an  excessively  frail  but  graceful  shape,  its  outline  half  lost,  haM 
revealed,  beneath  masses  of  drapery,  trailing  far  beyond  her  feet  iQ 
statuesque  folds.  Above  it  a  thinnish  face  of  intense  power,  with 
delicately-cut  features,  framed,  as  it  were,  in  a  wild  luxuriant  growth 
of  hair,  falling  low  on  the  forehead,  and  forming  a  depth  of  shade  to 
enhance  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes.  You  praise  her  because  she  looks 
like  a  picture,  you  praise  the  picture  because  it  looks  like  the  life. 
For  any  attempt  to  describe  the  quality  of  her  charm,  grace  must  be 
the  first  and  last  word — grace  in  diction,  grace  in  dress  in  gesture, 
attitude,  regard  ;  if  still  another  word  be  wanted,  distinction  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  found.  She  seems  to  have  done  all  she  cares  to  do 
on  the  stage,  and  the  present  passion  of  her  life  is  the  art  of  the  studio. 
The  French  had  barely  come  to  a  general  understanding  that  she  was 
without  an  equal  among  players,  when  she  sent  a  group  to  the  Salon 
by  way  of  asking  them  what  they  thought  of  her  as  a  sculptress.  They 
relish  these  surprises  more  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  She 
won  a  medal.  Where  would  she  stop  ?  There  was  no  knowir^  ; 
there  is  no  knowing-  even  now.  There  is  a  painting  on  the  easel — 
Triboulet  the  jester  weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  his  daughter ; 
but,  in  its  present  state  of  incompleteness,  it  would  be  like  betraying 
a  confidence  to  criticise  it  in  detail.  There  are  rumours,  too,  of  a 
poem  in  manuscript,  and  of  a  romance  nearly  done.  Her  life  is 
more  than  a  busy  one;  it  is  a  life  of  almost  feverish  activity.  She 
works  in  her  studio  in  the  morning,  and  at  twelve  the  coupe  is 
at  the  door  to  take  her  to  rehearsal  at  the  Commie  Fran^aise.  We 
all  know  how  they  rehearse  there — it  is  a  day's  work  in  itself.  She 
often  swoons  with  fatigue  on  the  stage,  and  she  sometimes  has  the 
most  alarming  attacks  of  illness  during  the  representations,  ^e 
drives  back  in  hot  haste  to  be  ready  for  visitors  at  five.  If,  by  the 
hazard  of  a  call,  you  have  the  good  luck  to  be  tSte^a^Ste  with  her, 
the  conversation  may  easily  take^a  turn  that  will  lead  her  to  give  you 
her  theory  of  life  and  art.  The  word  that  sums  up  her  theory  of  life  is 
ivill ;  the  word  that  sums  up  her  theory  of  art,  nature.  "  Represent 
things  as  you  see  them,"  and  she  points  to  one  of  her  busts,  after  tho 
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manner  of  Carpeau,  which  has  all  the  animation  of  life,  eyes  that  seem 
to  laugh,  and  a  fulness  of  human  expression  that  is  never  found  in 
our  modern  imitations  of  the  manner  of  the  antique.  **  It  is  easy  to 
say  this,"  she  goes  on,  "  hard  to  do  it.  People  come  in  your  way  with 
conventions,  and  you  must  have  a  will  of  iron  to  put  them  aside. 
When  I  went  to  the  Frangais,  I  startled  them  by  saying  *  Bon  jour  ! ' 
in  a  modem  comedy  just  as  I  should  have  said  it  in  a  drawing-room. 
I  was  told  that  it  ought  not  to  be  said  in  that  way.  Why  ?  Because 
there  was  the  classic  tradition — dating,  perhaps,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  They  wanted  more  dignity ;  that  is  to  say,  more  de- 
liberation, solemnity,  the  pomp  of  the  ancient  manner.  It  was  so  all 
through.  I  dressed  for  my  parts,  according  to  my  notions,  solely  with 
an  eye  to  my  personal  advantages  and  defects.  It  was  wrong. 
Why,  again?  Because  Mdlle.  Mars  had  not  dressed  so.  *But 
Mdlle.  Mars  was  almost  an  old  woman  when  she  appeared  in  that 
character,  and  I  am  a  young  one.'  '  That  is  no  reason.' 
'  It  shall  be  enough  for  me.*  Now  if  you  know  the  stage  as  I  know 
it,  you  will  see  where  the  need  of  my  will  of  iron  comes  in.  I  insist ; 
but  my  work  is  only  half  done.  There  is  the  public,  likewise  under 
the  same  absurd  pre-possessions.  '  Things  were  not  done  like  that 
in  our  day.*  '  Probably ;  but  the  world  has  changed,  and  what  I 
am  trying  to  show  you  is  human  nature  as  it  has  shown  itself  to  me.* 
Humour  them,  conform  to  the  tradition,  and  you  may  win  some 
admiration.  Dare  to  disregard  it,  and  bear  the  chill  of  their  tem- 
porary disfavour,  and  you  will  win  all.  It  is  the  shorter  if  it  is  the 
harder  road.  To  have  made  concessions  in  the  hope  of  slowly 
revolutionising  their  tastes  would  have  been  to  take  the  longer  one, 
and  I  really  had  no  time  for  that.  I  wanted  to  arrive.  My  life  has 
been  a  struggle,  a  struggle  to  have  my  own  way  where  I  felt  I  was  in 
the  right ;  and  still  I  am  only  half  satisfied.  I  have  never  yet  had 
what  I  could  call  a  part,  a  character  that  I  could  make  mine.  I 
think  I  shall  find  it  in  Shakespeare.  I  am  learning  English ;  when 
next  you  come  to  see  me  I  shall  ask  you  to  judge  how  I  am  getting 
on."— 75fe  World. 
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Admission  of  Women  to  the  University  of  London. — ^The  follow- 
ing letter  appeared  in  the  Twies  on  Jan.  iSth:  The  Senate  and 
Convocation  of  the  University  of  London  have  now  under  considera- 
tion a  measure  of  considerable  significance^  in  its  bearing  both  on 
the  future  history  of  that  Institution  and  on  the  general  interests  of 
education.  By  a  new  draught  Charter^  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  former  body,  and  will  be  submitted,  as  the  constitution  of 
the  University  requires,  to  the  Convocation  or  general  body  of 
Graduates  for  its  approval,  provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  all  the  degrees  of  the  University,  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  men.  This  step  has  long  been  strongly  advocated 
by  persons  interested  in  the  improved  education  of  women  on  grounds 
which,  in  their  special  relation  to  the  London  University,  are  easily 
intelligible.  That  institution,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  only  British 
University  which  insists  on  no  conditions  of  collegiate  residence  as  a 
qualification  for  a  degree.  In  the  early  days  of  its  history  such 
residence,  or  attendance  at  courses  of  lectures  at  some  one  of  the 
affiliated  colleges,  was  required  of  all  candidates ;  but  this  restriction, 
which  had  in  truth  never  worked  satisfactorily,  was  finally  abandoned 
in  1863,  and  since  that  date  the  University  has  opened  its  examinations 
to  all  comers,  exacting  no  other  guarantee  for  continuous  and  well- 
directed  study  than  was  to  l)e  found  in  the  graduated  series  of  examin- 
ations required  in  each  of  its  faculties,  and  in  the  well.known  severity 
and  fairness  of  its  tests.  These  circumstances  place  it  in  the  power  of 
the  University  to  render  service  of  an  exceptional  kind  to  such  women 
as  may  desire  to  pursue  literary  and  scientific  studies  beyond 
the  school  age.  The  revelations  made  by  the  schools  Inquiry 
Commission  as  to  the  aimless,  frivolous,  and  superficial  training 
which  is  often  called  education,  and  to  the  imperfect  qualifications  of 
the  teachers,  in  many  of  the  most  pretentious  ladies'  schools  and 
colleges,  have  aroused  public  attention  to  the  whole  subject  of 
feminine  education ;  and  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  many 
efficient  public  schools  for  girls,  and  of  two  or  three  colleges  of  the 
highest  character.      There  is  thus  a   daily  increasing    number  of 
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women  who  are  earnestly  bent  on  self  improvement,  who  are  studying^ 
the  same  subjects  which  their  brothers  are  learning  at  the  Universities ; 
and  who  are  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  for  themselves  whether 
their  own  acquirements  correspond  or  not  to  that  ideal  which  among* 
men  passes  for  the  standard  of  liberal  education.  They  ask  for  no 
fevour,  for  no  modification  of  the  existing  requirements,  but  simply  for 
permission  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ordinary  tests  by  which  know- 
ledge and  intellectual  culture  are  authoritatively  certified.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  recognised  the  justice  of  this  claim,  in  a  partial,  but 
very  eflfectual  way,  by  placing  boys  and  girls  in  their  local  examina- 
tions on  exactly  the  same  footing,  and  subjecting  them  to  precisely  the 
same  tests.  Cambridge  has  taken  the  further  and  most  useful  step  of 
establishing  a  higher  examination  for  non-resident  students  above  the 
age  of  eighteen,  which  is  open  to  male  and  female  candidates  alike  ; 
and  which,  so  far  as  the  mere  results  of  examination  are  concerned, 
represents  a  standard  of  attainment  scarcely  inferior  to  a  regular 
degree.  But  both  of  the  elder  Universities  are  practically  hindered 
from  doing  more  than  this,  by  the  statutes  which  require  academic 
residence  as  a  condition  of  graduation.  No  difficult  or  delicate 
problems  respecting  mixed  education  or  academic  discipline,  however, 
concern  the.  one  degree-conferring  body  in  England,  which  renounces 
all  claim  to  direct  the  manner  or  the  place  of  study,  but  simply 
confines  itself  to  the  duty  of  estimating  its  results.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  many  women  who  will  care  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  numerous  and  elaborate  examinations  required,  even 
for  the  ordinary  London  degree  in  Arts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  purely 
professional  degrees.  But  this,  I  contend,  is  a  matter  which  may  well 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  women  for  themselves.  They 
are  better  able  than  we  are  to  judge  whether  such  encourage- 
ment and  guidance  as  the  curriculum  of  the  University  affords 
will  or  will  not  be  helpful  to  them.  New  spheres  of  intellec- 
tual effort  and  of  honourable  employment  are  daily  opening  to 
women,  and  are  eagerly  welcomed  by  many  of  them.  Expe- 
rience only  can  prove  what  sort  of  mental  training  and   culture  will 
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be  acceptable  and  appropriate  for  them.  Examination  is,  at  best,  only 
one,  and  not  the  most  important,  of  the  instruments  of  education ;  but 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  instrument  which  the  London  University 
possesses.  Let  it  be  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  such  studious 
women  as  may  desire  to  use  it.  For  the  removal  of  the  present  legal 
hindrances  involves  in  this  case  no  social  or  academic  difficulty,  no 
deterioration  of  standard,  or  dislocation  of  existing  machinery.  The 
experiment  may  prove  to  be  a  real  service  to  women.  But  even  if  it 
does  not,  it  can  be  no  disservice  to  any  one  else.  This  was  the  view 
entertained  and  urged  by  the  late  Mr.  Grote,  who,  as  Vice-Chancellor, 
long  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the  councils  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1862,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  moved  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  admitting  women  to  the  degrees  of  the  University,  and  of  which, 
with  characteristic  care,  he  wrote  out  a  copy,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  his  published  writings,  he  said  : — **  I  maintain  that  when  a  University 
is  constituted  as  ours  is,  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  a  high 
measure  of  scientific  and  literary  studies,  the  plainest  principles  of 
justice  require  that  we  should  take  the  literary  and  scientific  world  as 
it  is,  and  deal  equally  with  both  sexes ;  that  we  should  acknowledge 
the  female  minority  as  well  as  the  male  majority;  and  that  after 
having  determined  proper  conditions  of  examination,  we  should  admit 
persons  of  the  sex  of  Mrs.  Somerville  to  be  examined,  as  well  as  per- 
sons of  the  sex  of  La  Place.  .  .  .  Whenever  a  woman  has  the 
genuine  aspiration  to  attain  an  independent  and  self.maintaining  posi. 
tion,  which  in  my  judgment  is  a  virtue  alike  in  both  sexes,  the  prospect 
of  access  to  our  examinations  and  certificates  will  tend  to  stimulate 
that  diligent  and  serious  application  in  early  life  which  is  now  want- 
ing, because  it  goes  untested  and  unrewarded."  Notwithstanding  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Grote's  personal  influence,  he  failed  to  secure  the  assent 
of  the  Senate  to  these  views ;  and  for  some  years  a  majority  of  that 
body  was  distinctly  hostile  to  the  proposed  innovation,  while  on  three 
several  meetings  of  Convocation  resolutions  have  been  passed  express- 
ing an  opinion  in  its  favour.  Recently,  however,  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Granville,  and  others  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  measure,  have 
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become  its  warm  advocates,  and  the  new  Charter  has  now  been  pre- 
pared with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Senate.     Meanwhile,  the  amicable 
settlement  of  the  whole  question  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  en- 
dangered by  the  emergence  of  one  or  two  controversial  difficulties  in 
Convocation,  which  though  mainly  interesting  to  that  body  and  to  the 
Senate,  are  not  without  importance  as  matters  of  public  concern.     Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  has  shown 
how  the  original  relations  of  the  older  Universities  to  the  professions 
of  law  and  medicine  have  been  altered  in  modern  times  by  the  migra- 
tion of  the  professions  to  seats  of  education  connected  with  centres  of 
practice,  medicine  especially  having  been  drawn  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  hospitals.    The  best  medical  schools  are  those  connected 
with  the  largest  hospitals,  and  the  largest  hospitals  are  necessarily  in 
London.     The  University  of  London,  with  its  exceptionally  high  stan- 
dard of  professional  and  scientific  requirements,  has  for  many  years 
past  attracted  to  itself- many  of  the  most  ambitious  students  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  the  principal  holders  of  its  medical  degrees  are  the  leading 
lecturers,  physicians,  and  surgeons  at  the  hospital  schools,  or  engaged 
in    metropolitan  practice.      While,  therefore,  the  London  graduates 
in  Arts  and  Law  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  England  and  the 
Colonies,  the  proportion  of   eminent   medical  graduates  resident  in 
London  is  very  large,  and  in  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass  that  medical 
politics  occasionally  assume  a  disproportionate  prominence  in  contro- 
versies respecting  the  London  University  ;  and  the  present  question  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  degrees  has  been  discussed,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, as  if  it  were  merely  a  proposal  to  recognise  them  as  practitioners 
in  medicine.     An  accidental  circumstance  has  had  the  effect  of  foster. 
ing  this  misunderstanding.     The  Senate   had  resolved  in  February 
last  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Russell  Gurney's  Act  of  1876, 
which  would  have  enabled  them  by  a  merely  administrative  regulation 
to  admit  women  to  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery  at  once,  and 
without  the  authority  of  a  new  Charter.     At  first  this  measure  looked 
like  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  policy  which  Convocation  had  re- 
peatedly approved,  and  was  regarded  by  both  bodies  as  a  conciliatory 
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act ;  being  opposed  only  on  its  own  special  merits  by  those  medical 
graduates  who  object  to  the  admission  of  women  into  their  profession 
on  any  terms  whatever.  At  a  later  stage  in  the  history  of  the  discussion 
the  proposed  action  of  the  Senate  was  resisted  on  the  new  ground  that 
in  availing  itself  of  the  provisions  of  a  permissive  Act  to  effect  an  object 
which  would  otherwise  have  required  a  Charter  to  efifect  it,  the  privileges 
of  Convocation,  which  has  a  veto  on  the  acceptance  of  a  new  Charter, 
had  been  practically  abridged,  if  not  overridden  altogether.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  meet  this  objection  that  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
suspended  its  intended  action  under  the  statute  of  1876,  and  proposed 
to  submit  the  more  comprehensive  measure  affecting  all  the  degrees 
of  the  University  alike,  to  the  constitutional  procedure  of  a  grant  of 
new  powers  from  the  Crown,  to  be  accepted  in  due  form  by  both 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  University.  Nevertheless,  the  con* 
troversies  arising  out  of  the  medical  difficulty  are  too  recent  to  be 
without  some  influence  on  the  larger  project  now  to  be  considered, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  medical  graduates 
at  the  exceptional  treatment  which  their  own  faculty  received 
in  February  last  will  lead  them  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the 
new  Charter  for  the  same  reasons  which  would  have  led  them  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons  to  resist  the  introduction 
of  women  into  the  higher  departments  of  professional  practice.  It 
seems  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  this  view  of  the  case  will  prevail 
with  any  large  number.  Though  the  medical  section  of  Convocation 
is,  for  reasons  I  have  described,  accidentally  prominent  in  all  London 
discussions  on  this  subject,  and  though  the  graduates  at  large  are  justly 
proud  of  the  repute  which  has  been  brought  to  the  University  by  her 
medical  sons,  that  University  is  not,  after  all,  either  principally,  or  in 
any  large  degree,  a  medical  corporation.  It  is  a  great  national 
institution,  with  far-reaching  and  growing  influence  over  the  higher 
education  in  England  and  her  Dependencies,  especially  over  that 
education  which  is  liberal  and  general,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
specific  and  professional  training.  The  influence  of  the  proposed 
measure  on  the  work  or  interests  of  any  particular  profession  will 
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probably  be  very  small.     Of  the  few  women  likely  to  be  tempted  by 
recent  permissive  legislation  to  qualify  themselves  as  practitioners  in 
medicine   or  surgery,  a    very  small  minority  will   be  prepared   to 
undergo  the  long  probation,  the    numerous    tests,  and  the  severe 
scientific  requirments  which  are  represented  by  the  London  medical 
degrees.     But  the  true   justification  of  the  new  Charter  must  be 
looked  for,  if  at  all,  in  considering  its  probable  incidence  on  the  best 
intellectual  aspirations  and  efforts  of  women  in    the  department  of 
general   rather  than   professional  learning.     Those  who  profess   to 
speak  on  this  subject  with  the  authority  derived  from  careful  observa- 
tion and  knowledge  say   that   the  effect  of   the  existing  University 
local  examinations,  and  of  all  kindred  measures,  is  to  give  clearness 
and  definiteness  to  the  aims  of  the  best  teachers ;  to  promote  self- 
knowledge  among   learners;    to  furnish  an    honourable    motive  for 
exertion,  when  before  the  methods  of  instruction   were   purposeless 
and  unfruitful ;  and  to  offer  to  girls  a  litUe,  if  ever  so  litUe,  of  the 
same  sort  of  encouragement  by  which  their  brothers  at  the  same  age 
are  stimulated  to   the*exercise  of  their  mental  faculties  and  to  the 
love  of  truth.     It  is  by  duly  estimating  the  weight  of  large,  general 
considerations  like  these,  and  not  by  inquiring  into  the  bearing  of  the 
proposed  measure  upon  any  special  department  of  professional  work, 
that  the  grave  question  which  the  graduates  of  London  have  to  discuss 
to-morrow  evening  ought  to  be  decided." 

The  Imperial  Order  for  Women. — Her  Majesty  has  determined 
to  commemorate  the  assumption  of  her  Imperial  tide  in  India  by  the 
institution  of  an  Order  of  Distinction  to  be  enjoyed  by  ladies.  The 
Orders  conferred  on  men  in  England  are  generally  given  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  some  services  rendered.  The  Order  now  instituted  simply 
adds  honour  to  high  rank,  and  is  one  which  ladies  in  general  cannot 
hope  to  attain.  The  honour  will  produce  admiration  in  the  mass  of 
English  and  Indian  women,  but  cannot  incite  to  any  great  deeds  lead- 
ing to  companionship.  The  distinction  will  be  enjoyed  by  ladies  purely 
through  their  male  relations;  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  time 
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persons  may  be  admitted  to  it  who,  by  their  origfinal  position  in  life, 
would  hardly  have  seemed  fitted  to  be  equals  of  princesses  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  more  highly  descended  members  of  the  Order. 
Family  Orders,  distributed  to  the  ladies  of  one  great  family,  however 
distantly  connected,  are  already  known  to  us ;  and  Orders  conferred 
for  special  work  done  are  clearly  intelligible.  But  an  Order,  the 
members  of  which  are  chosen  because  of  their  male  relationi,  is  a  new 
thing,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  lead  to  singular  conjunctions. 
The  individuality  of  the  lady  is  forgotten ;  her  identification  with  her 
male  relatives  is  distinctly  brought  forward.  From  one  point  of  view 
the  institution  of  the  Order  must  be  specially  welcomed.  The  asso- 
ciation of  Indian  ladies  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  European 
sisters,  the  very  publicity  of  their  recognition  by  the  Sovereign,  and 
that  Sovereign  a  woman,  must  do  much  towards  supporting  that  move- 
ment for  the  raising  of  the  position  of  women  which  is  now  slowly 
making  its  way  in  India.  In  Hindostan,  as  throughout  all  the  world, 
the  influence  of  women,  whether  acknowledged  or  not,  is  and  must  be 
great.  The  ill-treatment  of  Indian  princesses  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
charges  brought  against  Warren  Hastings.  The  mother  of  the  Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep  Singh  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  women 
of  her  day.  The  Begum  of  Bhopal — already  belonging  to  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India — is  in  our  time  remarkable  as  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  of  modern  Indian  rulers.  But  in  India  women,  even  when 
sovereign  rulers,  lead  a  far  more  secluded  life  than  in  Europe ;  and 
for  them  to  occupy  a  position  of  acknowledged  influence  is,  indeed, 
exceptional.  The  recognition  by  the  Queen  and  Empress  of  the 
equality  of  Indian  and  English  ladies  may  do  something  to  impress  our 
Indian  fellow.subjects  with  the  notions  that  Indian  women  of  lower 
rank  may  also  claim  to  be  considered  as  on  a  level  socially  with 
English  women,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  equal  privileges  of 
education  and  acknowledged  position. — The  Queen. 

• 
The  Telephone. — On  January  the   14th,  Professor  Bell,  Colonel 
Reynolds,  and  Mr,  C.  Wolleston,  exhibited  the  telephone  to  the  Queen. 
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In  a  lecture  of  fifteen  minutes'  duration  Professor  Bell  explained  the 
mechanism  of  his  invention,  and  then  held  telephonic  communication 
with  Osborne  Cottage,  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph.  The 
app>aratus  there  was  under  the  management  of  Mr  F.  C.  Ormiston, 
who  was  the  first  to  address  the  royal  party.  Her  Majesty  conversed 
with  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Biddulph,  and  later  Miss  Kate  Field,  who 
was  at  Osborne  Cottage,  sang  **  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  for  which 
Her  Majesty  returned  gracious  thanks  telephonically  through  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  Miss  Field  afterwards  sang  Shakespeare's  *' Cuckoo 
Song,"  and  **  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  and  delivered  the  epilogue  to  "  As 
you  like  It,*'  all  of  which  were  heard  distinctly.  The  applause  which 
followed  came  through  the  telephone.  The  Princess  Beatrice,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Ponsonby,  and  others  conversed  with  Osborne  Cottage, 
sometimes  through  a  circuit  of  one,  three,  and  five  persons.  As 
the  evening  wore  on,  telephonic  connection  was  established  between 
Osborne  House  and  Cowes,  Southampton,  and  London.  At  Cowes, 
where  Major  Webber,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  superintended  the  line, 
a  quartet  of  tonic- sol-fa  singers,  consisting  of  Miss  Webber,  Miss 
Strohmenger,  Mr  Hamilton,  and  Mr  Curwen,  sang  several  part  songs, 
which  produced  an  admirable  effect,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
talked  for  several  minutes  with  Major  Webber.  Attention  was  then 
turned  to  Southampton,  where  Mr  W.  H.  Preece,  of  the  Post-office, 
talked  as  fluently  with  Professor  Bell  and  Colonel  Reynolds  as  though 
he  were  in  the  next  room.  A  bugle  in  Southampton  sounded  the  re- 
treat with  startling  distinctness ;  and,  lastly,  came  the  tones  of  an  organ 
from  London  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wilmot.  The  experiments  lasted  from 
half-past  nine  until  nearly  midnight.  Her  Majesty,  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  the  entire  royal  household  evinced 
the  greatest  interest.  On  Tuesday  Professor  Bell  made  very  successful 
experiments  between  Cowes,  Osborne  House,  and  Osborne  Cottage, 
at  which  the  Princess  Beatrice,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  John  Manners,  Lord  Ripon,  Lady  Biddulph,  Lady 
Cowell,  Sir  John  Cowell,  and  others  assisted. 
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No  impresario  of  the  present  day  is  more  genuinely  respected  than  the 
subject  of  our  portrait  this  month,  and  we  have  hardly  in  musical  and 
histrionic  annals  a  more  briUiant  example  of  legitimate  success.  To 
the  great  enterprise  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated,  Mr. 
Rosa  brings  that  rare  combination  of  qualifications  which  are  needed 
for  perhaps  the  most  difficult  position  a  man  can  occupy— that  of 
entrepreneur f  and  for  lack  of  which  so  many  fail.  A  good  foundation 
was  laid  early  in  life.  Born  at  Hamburg  in  1843,  Mr.  Rosa  began 
to  learn  the  violin  when  most  children  are  playing  at  ball,  and  at  eight 
years  old  made  his  debut.  He  was  subsequently  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig 
Conservatoire,  where,  among  his  fellow  pupils,  were  Bache,  Dann- 
reuther,  and  Franklin  Taylor.  From  Leipzig  he  went  to  Paris, 
winning  a  prize  at  a  competition  of  Conservatoire  pupils.  Returning 
to  his  native  city,  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic,  and 
gave  a  successful  series  of  Popular  Concerts  of  chamber  music.  We 
next  hear  of  Mr.  Rosa  in  the  United  States,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
conduct  a  concert  tour  by  the  late  Mr.  Bateman.  The  leading  singer 
of  this  company  was  that  admirable  artist,  Madame  Parepa,  whose  loss 
the  musical  world  will  not  cease  to  regret.  On  his  marriage  with 
this  gifted  lady,  Mr.  Rosa  undertook  the  production  of  opera  on  his 
own  account.  It  is  well  known  that  the  special  goal  which  Madame 
Parepa-Rosa  set  before  her  was  the  placing  of  English  opera  (or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  perhaps,  opera  in  English),  on  the  stage  in  a 
really  complete  manner,  her  conviction  being  that  former  feilures  in 
this  direction  were  owing  to  inadequate   representation.     The  ex- 
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traordinary  success  which  attended  the  English  Opera  Season  in 
America  in  1871 — 2,  fully  justified  Madame  Parepa-Rosa's  views,  so 
&r  as  regarded  America,  and  led  to  the  determination  to  make  an 
essay  in  England.  In  1872,  Mr.  Rosa  and  his  wife,  with  a  strong 
company,  came  to  England,  where,  after  a  most  brilliant  tour  in  the 
provinces,  preparations  were  made  for  the  production  of*  Lohengrin," 
with  English  text,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  Madame 
Parepa-Rosa  being  cast  for  the  part  of  Elsa.  We  may  mention 
here  that  Mr.  Harry  Jackson,  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  was 
Mr.  Rosa's  stage  manager  in  California,  New  York,  and  Manchester, 
and  was  arranging  for  the  production  of  "Lohengrin"  at  Drury 
Lane,  when  the  untimely  and  lamented  death  of  Madame 
Parepa-Rosa  brought  the  enterprise  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
and  for  a  time  threatened  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
entire  scheme,  so  far  as  London  was  concerned.  The  enterpris- 
ing* impresario^  however,  did  not  give  up  an  undertaking,  doubly 
endeared  to  him  now  that  she  who  had  been  in  truth  its  originator, 
and  to  whom  it  had  been,  so  to  speak,  a  life's  work,  was  no  more. 
He  took  the  Princess's  Theatre,  and  on  September  11,  1875,  in- 
augurated a  seven  weeks'  season  of  opera,  with  a  company  arranged 
on  the  admirable  Grerman  model,  not  one  being  what  is  termed  ''  a 
star,"  but  all  being  excellent,  thoroughly  trained,  and  giving  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  to  their  work.  The  result  was  that  completeness 
of  ensemble  which  is  rarely  attained  where  the  "star  "  system  prevails. 
The  orchestra  was  a  strong  point,  including  some  of  the  leading 
musicians  of  the  day,  and  under  the  perfect  conduct  of  Mr.  Rosa  (we 
do  not  know  a  more  efficient  chef  d' orchestre)  the  performance  was 
superb.  The  company  included  Mr.  Sanlley,  a  host  in  himself; 
Mdlle.  Torriani,  prima  dorma^  an  excellent  singer  and  impressive 
actress,  Miss  Carina  Clelland,  Madame  Rose  Hersee,  Miss  Josephine 
Yorke,  Miss  Lucy  Franklein,  Mr.  Fred  Packard,  Signori  Campobello, 
and  Celli,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  names  of  the  operas 
performed  during  that  season,  in  which  the  Princess's  Theatre 
was  nightly  thronged  by  the  elite  of  connoisseurs.     After  the  close  of 
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this  Reason,  Mr.  Rosa  made  another  tour  in  the  provinces  and  in 
Ireland,  securing-  even  greater  success  than  the  first  time,  and  he 
returned  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  this  time  taking  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  The  second  season  surpassed  the  first.  Perhaps 
its  greatest  triumph  was  the  production  of  Wagner's  ''Fl3rii^ 
Dutchman,"  the  success  of  which  exceeded  all  expectation.  This 
now  well  know  opera  will  doubtless  find  a  place  in  the  scheme  which 
opens  at  the  Adelphi  on  the  nth  inst.,  with  Nicolai's  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  Mr.  Rosa's  eminent  services  to  music  would  have 
gained  him,  in  any  country  but  England,  some  public  recognition, 
but  in  England  we  have  no  decorations  for  musical  merit.  He  has 
his  reward  in  the  universal  appreciation  of  his  efforts  manifested  in 
overflowing  houses,  and  the  eulogistic  opinions  of  critics  and  the  public. 
Of  the  private  virtues  which  endear  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  to  all  who  have 
the  privilege  of  association  with  him,  either  as  friend,  or  simply  in  a 
professional  capacity,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak  more  particularly.  It  is 
enough  to  bear  witness  in  general  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the 
man  is  in  every  respect  in  harmony  with  the  pre-eminent  acquire- 
ments of  the  musician  and  enirepremur. 
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PsiKCs  OP  Walbs's  Theatre.— This  delightful  little  theatre,  our 
nearest  approach  to  the  Commie  Fran9aise — has  scored  another  suc- 
cess in  the  excellent  adaptation  of  Sardou's  ''Dora/'  by  Messrs. 
Qement  Scott  and  Stevenson.  There  are  some  improbabilities,  and 
one  leading  episode  which  leaves  a  confused  impression  on  the  mind. 
As  to  the  first  objection :  a  diplomatist  would  hardly  leave  in  a  con* 
spicuous  place  a  despatch-box  containing  papers  on  which  his  honour 
and  r^Mitation  depended ;  nor  would  he  allow  his  wife's  keys  to  be 
attached  to  the  bunch  holding  the  key  of  the  despatch-box ;  so  clever 
a  police  spy  as  the  Comtesse  Zicka  would  hardly  have  carried  about 
with  her  a  scent  that  clung  to  every  object  she  touched.  As  to  the 
second  objection :  it  is  clear  that  Zicka  wishes  the  onus  of  having  pur- 
loined the  plan  of  Constantinople,  and  sent  it  to  Baron  Stein,  to  fall 
upon  Dora ;  but  how  could  she  know  Beauclerc  would  be  able  to  get 
the  letter  from  the  baron  ?  If— as  appears — the  latter  really  wanted 
the  plan  he  would  not  willingly  give  it  up  ;  nor  would  Beauclerc  (so 
far  as  Zicka  knew)  even  know  that  Stein  had  got  it.  However, 
" Dora"  is  undoubtedly  a  good  comedy,  and  the  capital  *'all  round" 
acting*  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  company  does  it  full  justke.  With 
her  usual  self-abnegation — would  she  had  more  rivals  in  this  admir- 
able quality — Mrs.  Bancroft  has  cast  herself  for  the  part  of  the  wicked 
Comtesse  Zicka,  instead  of  that  of  the  heroine.  She  plays  the  role 
with  such  point  and  finish  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  find  fault ;  but 
where  she  &i]s  it  is  not  for  lack  of  artistic  capacity,  but  from  the 
character  of  the  woman.  Mrs.  Bancroft  cannot  be  thoroughly  wicked  ; 
she  is  so  sympathetic,  that  when  you  ought  to  hate  her  actions,  you  find 
yourself  pitying  the  actor.    The  adaptors  are  principally  responsible 
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for  a  change  in  the  last  act  which  moves  the  sentiments  of  the  audience 
in  Zicka's  favour ;  and  for  this  pandering  to  what  we  cannot  regard 
as  a  wholesome  sentiment,  they  are,  we  think,  to  be  blamed.  Zicka's 
base  treachery  deserved  to  be  shown  up  in  all  its  nakedness ;  as  it  is, 
the  perfectly  just  reply  of  Julian  Beauclerc  to  her  plea  for  pardon 
seems  almost  harsh.  But  we  doubt  if  Mrs.  Bancroft  could  ever  make  a 
character  utterly  hateful ;  if  she  were  to  undertake  a  ro/^  in  which  there 
was  no  redeeming  point,  she  would  be  simply  thrown  away.  Every 
artist  has  his  or  her  spedality,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft's  is  not  that  of  villainy. 
Mrs.  Kendal,  as  Dora,  was  somewhat  wanting  in  sympathy  and 
brightness  in  the  first  act ;  but  she  warmed  to  her  work  in  the  second 
and  third,  and  in  the  scene  where  her  husband  accuses  her  of 
treachery,  her  acting  was  marked  by  passion  and  force.  In 
this  scene  also,  and  in  the  famous  scene  with  Count  Orloff,  Mr. 
Kendal,  who  in  the  first  act  was  not  called  upon  for  any  marked 
display  of  talent,  showed  his  mastery  of  a  very  difficult  situation ;  if 
perhaps  wanting  in  intensity  in  some  passages,  the  artist  was,  on 
the  whole,  eminently  successful  \  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pre- 
ceding scene,  in  which  the  treason  of  the  wife  is  made  apparent  to  the 
husband.  Here  Mr.  Bancroft  has  his  one  opportunity,  as  Count 
Orloff,  of  a  pronounced  display  of  talent,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  he  does  not  disappoint  expectation.  Mr.  Bancroft's  gentlemen 
are  always  the  gentlemen  of  real  life;  therefore  his  Count  Orloff, 
without  artificiality,  is  polished,  and  self-controlled,  and  even  when 
deeply  moved,  never  rants  or  raves.  Mr.  Clayton,  the  good  angel  of 
the  story,  the  diplomatist  brother  who  finally  discovers  the  plot  to  ruin 
Dora,  is  admirable  throughout.  Mr.  Clayton  is  inimitable  in  such 
scenes  as  that  in  which  he  *'  traps  "  the  Comtesse  Zicka.  No  play- 
goer will  have  forgotten  a  somewhat  similar  scene  in  '*  All  for  Her," 
in  which  Trevor  plays  with  the  contemptible  spy.  The  part  of  Baron 
Stein  falls  to  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
same  man  who  played  the  young  doctor  in  "  An  Unequal  Match " 
can  be  the  suave  old  man  of  "  Diplomacy."  The  make  up  is  simply 
beyond  praise.     We  never  saw  anything  to  equal  it,  except  the  same 
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gentleman's  Dr.  Downward.  The  acting  did  not  belie  the  make  up. 
Mr.  Cecil  was  the  smooth-spoken,  polite,  mellifluous  old  Gallicised 
Russian  to  the  life.  The  Marquise  de  Rio-Zare  of  Miss  Le  Thifere 
was  also  an  excellent  representation  of  the  good  hearted  order  of 
adventuress,  and  her  frequent  appeals  to  the  somewhat  hypothetical 
Don  Alvar,  whose  portrait  she  apostrophises,  never  fail  to  evoke 
laughter.  The  small  parts  of  Algie  Fairfax,  Mion,  a  soudre//e,  and 
Lady  Henry  Fairfax — another  female  diplomat — are  admirably  filled 
by  Mr.  Sudgen  and  Mesdames  Ida  Hertz  and  Lamartine,  re- 
spectively. We  should  like  to  see  corrected  what  can  hardly,  we 
should  imagine,  fail  to  strike  such  an  audience  as  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  as  approaching  the  absurd — we  mean  the  assumption  of 
a  foreign  accent  by  some  of  the  characters.  When  we  are  supposed 
to  be  listening*  to  people  who  are  speaking*  French,  illusion  is  not 
assisted,  but  actually  damaged  by  a  foreign  accent  in  English. 
Moreover,  Madame  de  Rio  Zare's  accent  is  not  Spanish,  nor  is 
Baron  Stein's  Russian  or  German,  but  both  are  French;  and  the 
absurdity  is  the  more  marked  because  Dora,  Count  Orloflf,  and  the 
Messrs.  Beauclerc  speak  without  the  accent.  At  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  one  does  not  look  for  a  sort  of  trick  that  might  catch  the 
gods  of  the  Strand.     The  scenery  and  mounting  are  rich  and  tasteful. 

Olympic  Theatrb. — **The  Turn  of  the  Tide,*'  produced  at  this 
house  on  the  24th  ult.,  has  several  powerful  situations ;  it  is  well  acted 
by  all  concerned,  and  for  these  reasons  it  holds  the  boards ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  a  consistently  good  play.  The  great  sensation  scene  is 
a  commencement  instead  of  a  climax;  the  character  of  Marguerite 
is  weak  and  faulty  ;  her  cool  and  deliberate  resolve  to  cherish  an 
affection  for  a  married  man  makes  her  semblance  of  girlish  innocence 
look  like  hypocrisy,  and  Lady  Clara — by  far  the  finer  character  of 
the  two— is  hardly  natural,  while  her  death  is  not  only  a  poetic  in- 
justice, but  a  clumsy  contrivance.  She  was  in  the  way,  and  she  must 
be  got  rid  of ;  so  she  is  killed  in  an  Alpine  accident,  no  regard  being 
paid   to  dramatic  propriety,  and  Eamsdiffe  is  free  to  marry  the 
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supremely  uninteresting  Marguerite.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Miss 
Florence  Terry  succeeds  in  warming*  up  that  nonentity  into  life.  More 
force  and  earnestness  in  the  actress  would  give  more  vigour  to  the 
part;  but  these  qualities  Miss  Terry  lacks.  She  is  very  ladylike, 
graceful  y  pleasing ;  but  at  present  incapable  of  lifting  a  rolt  above 
mediocrity.  To  the  part  of  Earnscliffe,  Mr.  Henry  Neville  gives 
that  artistic  finish  and  power  of  delineation  that  distinguish  all  his 
impersonations.  His  struggle  between  his  love  for  Marguerite  and 
his  sense  of  duty  to  his  wife,  with  a  real  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
if  she  will  but  respond,  are  depicted  with  remapf^able  truth,  and  the 
actor's  great  command  of  facial  expression  is  brought  into  full  play. 
Miss  Sophie  Young's  Lady  Clara  displays  very  high  artistic  qualities. 
In  the  scene  in  which  she  finally  separates  from  her  husband,  she  acts 
with  singular  passion,  fervour,  and  dignity,  and  in  this  scene,  more 
than  any  other,  we  feel  the  faulty  depiction  of  character  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Lady  Clara  is  not  an  icicle ;  she  is  a  generous,  warm- 
hearted woman  ;  could  such  a  woman  be  so  persistendy  and  cuttingly 
cold  to  a  husband  whose  pathetic  devotion  must  have  touched  her? 
The  part  of  Lady  Templemore  has  more  than  a  tinge  of  burlesque, 
and  might  be  made  almost  ridiculous  by  any  but  such  a  thorough 
artist  as  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray.  Mrs.  John  Wood's  Mrs.  Danby  is 
capital ;  the  sparkling,  girlish  Philippa  Chester  can  yet  be  the  vulgar, 
upstart  woman,  with  admirable  effect.  In  these  parts  Mrs.  Wood  is 
without  a  rival,  and  it  is  a  perfect  treat  to  watch  her  acting.  Every 
movement  is  full  of  meanings  and  her  face  is  marvellous  in  its  varied 
expressions.  Her  "  get  up "  for  a  Sunday  afternoon's  sermon  on 
humility  is  grand !  Mr.  Anson  as  Danby  is  delightful,  and  the 
scenes  in  which  this  couple  appear,  especially  that  at  the  Swiss  inn, 
never  fail  to  evoke  prolonged  bursts  of  merriment.  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  plays  Edgar  Greville  in  his  best  manner,  and  the  Dr. 
Mortimer  of  Mr.  Harcourt  is  also  a  finished  portrait.  The  minor 
parts  are  tolerably  filled,  and  the  scenery  and  mounting  effective. 
We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  this  tide  will  turn  for  some  time  yet. 
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SwaJlaw  Flights.  By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  (Macmillan.)— We 
believe  this  charming  writer's  first  "  flight "  to  English  readers  was 
in  the  pages  of  the  Victoria,  and  we  now  cordially  welcome  her  poems 
in  the  dainty  little  volume  which  will  enable  them  in  a  collected  form 
to  nestle  under  the  eaves  of  many  an  English  homestead.  We  dare 
hardly  trust  ourselves  to  quote,  for  we  find  the  specimens  we  have 
marked  as  proofs  of  her  quaint  fancy  and  tender  conception  far  too 
numerous.  **My  Captive,"  "  Cupid  Dead,"  **  Somebody's  Child/' 
**  Fiat  Justitia/'  are  full  of  beauty ;  but  alas !  our  space  compels  us 
to  be  content  with  one.  We  do  not  think  our  readers  will  be  long 
before  they  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  rest,  after  such  an 
introduction  :— 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DEATH. 
Not  a  hand  has  lifted  the  latchet 

Since  she  went  out  of  the  door- 
No  footstep  shall  cross  the  threshold 

Since  she  can  come  in  no  more. 
There  is  rust  upon  locks  and  hinges. 

And  mould  and  blight  on  the  walls, 
And  silence  faints  in  the  chambers, 
And  darkness  waits  in  the  halls — 
Waits  as  all  things  have  waited 

Since  she  went,  that  day  of  spring, 
Borne  in  her  paUid  splendour 

To  dwell  in  the  Court  of  the  King. 
With  lilies  on  brow  and  bosom, 

With  robes  of  silken  sheen, 

And  her  wonderful  frozen  beauty 

The  lilies  and  silks  between. 
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Red  roses  she  left  behind  her  ; 

But  they  died  long,  long  ago— 
'Twas  the  odorous  ghost  of  a  blossom 

That  seamed  through  the  dusk  to  glow. 
The  garments  she  left  mock  the  shadows 

With  hints  of  womanly  grace, 
And  her  image  swims  in  the  mirror 

That  was  so  used  to  her  face. 
The  birds  make  insolent  music, 

Where  the  sunshine  riots  outside  : 
And  the  winds  are  merry  and  wanton 

With  the  summer's  pomp  and  pride. 
But  into  this  desolate  mansion, 

Where  love  has  closed  the  door, 
Nor  sunshine  nor  summer  shall  enter, 

Since  she  can  come  in  no  more. 

The  Triumph  of  Love.  A  Mystical  Poem  in  Songs,  Sonnets,  and 
Verse.  By  Ella  Dietz.  (Allen.) — Another  gifted  American  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  From  this  book  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  make  an  extract ;  it  must  be  read  in  its  entirety.  Until  we  came  to 
the  last  page  the  book  never  left  our  hand.  Every  line  betrays  intense 
earnestness ;  and  mystical  as  it  may  be,  human  love  and  anguish 
throb  and  surge  throughout,  until  the  final  chorus  is  reached  : — 

Out  of  each  heart  there  went  a  flame, 

And  rose  till  it  came  to  the  Great  White  Throne, 

And  there  the  two  were  made  as  one. 

And  as  those  flames  ascend,  aspire, 
God  accepteth  the  gift  of  nre. 
And  giveth  instead  His  own  bright  Name. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  the  issue  by  the 

Education  Department  a  year  or  so  since,  of  a  revised  schedule  of 

needlework  for  elementary  schools,  was  met  by  loud  remonstrances 

on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  the  requirements 

of  **  My  Lords"  were  altogether  beyond  those  which  could  reasonably 

be  expected  from  children  of  tender  years.     Whatever  opinion  may 

be  formed  as  to  the  justice  of  this  complaint,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that  nothing  but  good  can  result  from  the  production  of  such  clear 

and  practical  little  manuals  as  those  which  "  A  Lady  Manager  "  has 

written  to  assist  teachers  in  their  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

the  code.     The  useful  little  books  in  question,  The  Standard  Guide  to 
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Needlework,  and  2%e  Standard  Guide  to  Ktditing  (The  Central  School 
Depdty  London),  have  been,  by  permission,  dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Louise. 

The  '^Htnes  **  Register  0/  Events  for  1877.  {Times  Office.)— A 
most  carefully  compiled  and  valuable  record. 

21ie  Witness  of  Art ;  or  the  Legend  of  Beauty.  By  Wyke  Bayliss, 
F.S.A.  (Hardwicke  ABogue.) — A.  delightful  book,  written  in  a  taking 
style,  and  advocating  theories  of  art  too  little  believed  in  in  these 
days,  when  so  many  artists  make  art  a  trade  rather  than — as  it  should 
be — a  creed.  We  do  not  say  that  the  first  can  be  lost  sight  of,  but 
assuredly,  nothing  great  is  done  without  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
painters  of  mediaeval  Italy.  The  painter  who  laughs  at  Fra  Angelico 
painting  angels  on  his  knees,  will  never  be  a  Fra  Angelico.  If  Mr. 
Wyke  Bayliss  succeeds  in  awakening  within  any  of  the  young  painters 
to  whom  his  valuable  work  is  dedicated,  a  nobler  view  of  art,  he  will 
have  done  a  good  thing  in  his  generation. 

In  "  W^  should  I  send  my  Child  to  School!'  *'  (Hatchards) 
L.  M.  H.  explains  the  Education  Act  of  187^,  and  endeavours  to 
impress  on  parents  the  importance  of  educating  their  children. 

Thb  Magazines. — ^We  should  think  that  at  the  present  time  Sir 
Garnet  Wolesley*s  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  "  France  as  a 
Military  Power  in  1870  and  1878,"  might  well  be  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form.  Another  article  that  excited  considerable  interest  was 
Captain  Gambier's  **  Life  of  Midhat  Pasha."  Mr,  Wills,  Q.C.,  asks, 
"Should  Prisoners  be  Examined?  *'  and  answers  in  the  negative.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him.  Under  proper  safeguards,  we  think  an  accused 
man  ought  to  be  examined.  If  guilt  makes  him  condemn  himself,  what 
injustice  has  been  done  ?  If  he  be  innocent,  he  will  hardly  condemn 
himself.  Dean  Stanley's  paper  on  "Absolution,"  is  far  from  pro- 
found ;  the  subject  is  well  worn.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  brings  to  a 
conclusion  the  series  of  papers,  **  Is  Life  worth  Living? "  All  the  other 
papers  are  good,  and  will  repay  perusal.    Of  course,^MacIeod  of 
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Dare,"  is  the  best  read  as  it  is  the  most  delightful  story  of  the  day, 
written  in  Black's  best  style.  Of  all  the  gallant  young  chiefs  who  ever 
wore  kilt  and  sporran,  commend  us  to  Keith  of  Dare,  and  of  all  the 
stately  Highland  dames,  to  his  lady  mother.  Every  one  is  reading* 
Good  Words  now — at  anyrate,  part  of  it. — Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has 
great  powers  of  picturesque  description.  Her  '*  Summer  in  the  South," 
in  the  GenilemarCsy  is  full  of  life  and  colour,  as  it  should  be,  but  is  it  not 
cruel  to  arouse  memories  of  glorious  Sorrento,  the  bay  of  bays,  Capri, 
the  whole  fairyland  of  beauty,  when  we  can  only,  for  the  present,  look 
out  on  leaden  skies,  and  hear  the  fall  of  rain  1  Percy  Fitzgerald  dis. 
courses  pleasantly  about  Charles  Dickens,  as  dramatist  and  poet.  He 
wrote  some  charming  specimens  of  the  l£ist ;  but  as  a  dramatist  he 
would  never  have  shone. — We  like  **  Dulcissima,  Dilectissima,"  in 
Macmllan ;  it  is  a  slight  sketch,  but  very  touching,  and  told  with  a 
quiet  simplicity — as  if  the  sorrowing  father  were  talking  to  you.— 
*'  A  Contralto  Voice,"  in  the  Ladies^  Treasury ^  seems  likely  to  prove 
interesting;  so  do  the  new  serials  in  CasselVs  Magazine;  one  of  the 
best  tales  in  which,  by  the  way,  is  "  The  Schoolmistress  at  Skerne 
Dun,*' an  "owVe  true  tale."  We  pity  the  poor  young  mother  of 
'*  King  Baby."  Our  opinion  of  a  baby  is  that  the  "  angel  in  the 
house"  notion  is  a  poetic  fiction.  We  never  could  discover  the 
angelic  qualities  of  the  "  little  cherubs;"  they  are  intensely  and  most 
disagreeably  human.  However,  the  maternal  parent  of  **  King  Baby" 
gives  some  useful  hints.  We  wish  she  had  included  a  warranted 
specific  for  stopping  baby's  screams. — Wilkie  Collins'  inalienable 
attachment  to  the  autobiographical  form  is  decidedly  wearisome. 
Even  if  he  begins  a  tale  in  the  third  person,  he  soon  drifts  into  the 
first,  by  means  of  the  extraordinary  tour  de  force  of  making  all  his 
characters,  down  to  the  kitchenmaids,  write  diaries,  and  the  kitchen- 
maids'  style  of  writing  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  literary 
gentlemen.  "  The  Duel  in  Heme  Wood,"  in  Belgravia,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  author's  capacity  for  spinning  a  tale  out  of  nothing. 
It  begins,  by  the  way,  with  a  curious  anachronism — the  despatch  of  a 
"  telegram  "  («V)  in  the  year  1817  !   the  name  being  an  abbreviation 
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of  the  last  twelve  years ;  the  object  named  being  unknown  at  the  time. 
The  hero  of  the  tale  is  accused  of  murder,  and  the  "  evidence  '* 
appears  in  the  form  of  written  statements  by  four  persons — a  young- 
lady,  a  clergyman,  a  fencing-master,  and  an  orderly,  each  statement 
being  cast  in  a  narrative  form,  which  would  never  be  accepted  in  a 
court  of  justice.  It  is  a  clumsy  mode  of  relating  a  group  of  supposed 
facts,  and  is  so  unnatural  as  to  be  almost  grotesque.  On  the  whole, 
the  number  is  fairly  readable. — Chambers^  Journal  is  always  good,  and 
«o  are  Messrs.  Cassell's  Household  Guide,  and  Quwer,  in  their  dififerent 
lilies. — Li//le  Folks  is  a  capital  number ;  but  when  will  the  fiction  of 
snowy  Christmas,  evidenced  in  the  frontispiece,  give  place  in  our  illus- 
trated papers  to  the  reality  of  rainy  Christmas  ? — The  thoughtful 
review  in  the  Quarterly  on  Sir  Erskine  May's  *' Democracy  in 
Europe  "  will  certainly  send  readers  to  the  book.  It  will  be  well  for 
the  real  lovers  of  liberty  in  these  days  to  ask  whether  the  rise  of 
democracy  does  not  mean  the  death  of  liberty.  The  tyranny  of  the 
many-headed  is  a  bondage  more  bitter  than  any  despotism  of  one 
that  history  records.  The  "  House  of  Commons  and  the  Obstructive 
Party"  will  find  few  dissentients,  beyond  the  circle  that  forms  its 
subject.  We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  indicate  papers,  each 
of  which  claims  extended  notice:  *'The  Meeting  of  Parliament," 
"Railway  Accidents,"  *'The  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  England,'* 
**  Schliemann's  Mycaene,*'  etc. — Cope's  Tobacco  Plant  will  be  as  wel- 
come as  ever  to  the  lovers  of  the  fragrant  weed. 
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Yorkshire  Trainino  School  of  Cookery  (In  connection  with  the 
Northern  Union  of  Cookery  Schools). — A  class  of  student  teachers 
have  just  completed  their  course  of  training  in  the  above  school,  and 
have  gone  out  into  the  world,  to  become,  we « hope,  valuable  teachers 
of ''  domestic  economy"  in  their  turn.  Their  course  of  instruction  has 
been  a  most  complete  one,  comprising,  besides  cookery — practical  and 
theoretical — lectures  on  physiology,  as  relating  to  the  various  organs 
of  the  body  and  their  food  requirements ;  the  nature  of  food  as  appli- 
cable to  the  due  nourishment  of  the  human  frame ;  the  nature  and 
properties  of  clothing  materials;  the  care  and  management  of  the 
house,  washing,  cleaning,  arrangement  of  the  sick-room,  and  cookery 
for  the  sick,  giving,  in  fact,  a  complete  course  of  training  in  all  those 
branches  of  knowlec^e  so  important  for  the  female  head  of  a  house- 
hold to  be  acquainted  with.  The  establishment  of  these  student  classes 
gives  to  young  women,  whose  circumstances  compel  them  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood,  a  valuable  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  a  very  remunerative  profession.  The  course  of  training  occupies 
five  months,  and  the  fee  for  it  is  only  ten  guineas,  whereas  the 
salaries  obtained  by  these  young  ladies  vary  from  £60  to  £  1 00  a 
year,  according  to  abilities.  A  fresh  class  is  about  to  be  formed  at 
the  Yorkshire  School  of  Cookery,  Leeds,  the  demand  for  these 
teachers  in  Board  Schools,  as  well  as  Local  Cookery  Schools,  being 
very  great. 

The  Seymour  Social  Club  for  Women. — This  club  was  opened  on 
Monday,  January  21st,  at  132,  Seymour  Place,  Bryanston  Square, 
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in  the  presence  of  several  leading  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
There  are  comfortably  and  prettily  furnished  rooms,  a  piano,  books, 
newspapers,  and  games.  Tea  and  cofifee  are  provided,  and  members 
will  be  able  to  do  their  needlework,  and  write  their  letters.  Sub- 
scription IS.  a  month,  and  is.  entrance  fee.  No  one  is  admitted 
under  sixteen.  The  club  will  be  open  from  6  to  lO  each  evening; 
from  2  to  10  on  Saturdays;  and  all  day  on  Sundays.  The  honorary 
secretary  is  Miss  Woodcock,  36,  York  Street,  Portman  Square. 
The  management  of  the  club  is  excellent,  and  gives  every  assurance 
of  pro^}erity  for  the  undertaking. 

Women  Clerks  at  Railway  Depots. — ^The  Birmngham  Post  says  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  an  experiment,  first  tried  at  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  way  of  employing  women  for  some  part  of  the  book- 
keeping connected  with  the  railway  goods  traffic,  is  being  extensively 
carried  out  all  over  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company's  system.  A  little  over  three  years  ago  Mr.  Nichols,  the 
traffic  manager  at  the  Curzon  Street  Station,  commenced  to  employ 
women  to  make  abstracts  from  invoices  for  the  ledger  accounts  of 
credit  customers,  and  for  forwarding  to  the  railway  clearing-house. 
The  work  is  not  difficult,  but  requires  to  be  performed  with  care  and 
accuracy.  There  is  at  the  present  time  at  the  station  a  comfortable 
office,  in  which  some  fifteen  women,  most  of  them  young  persons,  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  Their  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  till  S  p.m., 
with  an  interval  for  lunch,  and  they  receive  from  los.  to  17s.  a  week, 
for  their  services.  It  has  been  found  that  the  work  is  done  much 
more  accurately  than  by  male  clerks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
neatness  which  is  also  displayed.  The  work  affords  excellent  employ- 
ment for  fairly  educated  girls  whose  parents  do  not  wish  to  send 
them  into  shops  and  factories,  and  the  success  attending  it  promises 
to  lead  to  further  developments  in  the  same  direction. 

Ladt  Nurses.— The  Contemporary  Review  says ;  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  competent  person  would  discuss  how  far  it  is  desir- 
aUe  that  women  of  education  and  refinement  should  devote  themselves 
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to  the  work  of  nursing,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  desirable,  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  such  work  should  be  carried  on.  Does 
experience  show  that  hospitals  where  ladies  are  employed  are 
superior  to  other  hospitals  \  Is  it  found  that  lady  nurses,  or  sisters, 
as  they  are  called,  are  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  medical 
staff?  Should  they  be  members  of  a  regular  sisterhood  ?  Should 
they  be  paid!  What  should  be  their  relation  to  the  inferior  nurses  1 
Should  they  devote  themselves  entirely  and  solely  to  the  hospital? 
It  may  perhaps  make  it  easier  for  an  expert  to  answer  these  questions 
with  advantage,  if  an  outsider  lays  down  first  what  seems  to  him  the 
common-sense  view  upon  each  point.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  there 
cannot  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  points  men. 
tioned.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  ladies  who, 
whether  from  natural  aptitude  or  from  the  experience  which  may 
have  come  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  have  a  faculty  and  a 
liking  for  nursing,  which  do  not  find  a  sphere  in  their  own  homes.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  also,  that  tact,  refinement,  intelligence, 
administrative  power,  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  class  of  society.  If  these  are  qualities  needed  in  a 
hospital,  then  it  follows  that  ladies  are  needed  there.  But  in  what 
capacity  should  they  go  ?  Dr.  West,  in  his  little  book  on  Hospital 
Organisation,  says  that  they  ought  to  go  simply  as  ordinary  nurses, 
sharing  the  same  meals  and  the  same  rooms,  and  having  only  the 
same  prospect  of  rising  to  the  headship  of  a  ward  as  the  others  have. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  any  lady  who  wishes  to  become  an  effective 
superintendent  of  nurses  should  learn  to  do  all  that  an  under  nurse 
has  to  do ;  but  I  am  unable  to  see  why  a  lady,  if  she  chooses  this  line 
of  life,  should  be  required  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse 
with  her  own  equals,  and  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  associating  con- 
tinually with  those  who  must,  unless  by  some  special  mu-acle,  be  less 
refined  and  less  intellectual  than  herself,  unable  to  share  in  many  of 
her  interests,  and  who  will  therefore  in  all  probability  be  as  much 
**  bored  "  by  her  presence  as  she  is  by  theirs.  When  there  is  one 
mess  for  the  officers  and  privates  of  a  regiment,  when  medk^al  men 
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sit  down  to  table  with  their  own  coachmen,  or  say,  with  their  own 
diq>ensers;  it  will  be  time  for  Dr.  West  to  call  upon  ladies  to  follow 
their  example.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  an  ordinary  nurse  who  was 
raised  to  be  head  of  a  ward  would,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  be  as 
little  popular  with  her  subordinates  as  an  officer  who  has  been  raised 
from  the  ranks  commonly  is  with  soldiers. 

At  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  Rue  Mercadet,  Montmartre, 
UAvemr  des  Femmes  records  that  the  women  of  the  quartler  behaved 
most  bravely,  composing  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ** chains"  for 
buckets. 

Professor  TortchanofF,  of  the  St.  Petersburg*  Medical  Academy, 
having  assisted  at  the  examinations  in  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the 
thirty-six  ladies  who  have  now  finished  their  five  years'  course  at  the 
High  School  of  Medicine  at  St.  Petersburg,  publishes  a  report  on 
these  examinations.  The  answers  of  the  ladies,  he  says,  were  definite, 
clear,  and  often  vivid.  Deep  and  very  accurate  knowledge  was 
shown  in  anatomy  and  histology,  the  examinations  having  been  made 
according  to  the  extensive  programmes  existing  in  ordinary  univer- 
sities.  On  the  average  the  answers  were  quite  as  good  as  those  of 
male  students,  but  the  answers  of  three  or  four  ladies  by  their  com- 
pleteness and  brilliancy  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  examiners, 
and  greatly  exceeded  all  the  professor  has  ever  witnessed  either  as  a 
student  or  professor. 

The  Legislature  of  Washington  Territory  has  elected  Miss  Fanny 
Baldwin  as  clerk;  messenger.  Miss  Hathaway;  enrolling  clerk,  Miss 
Clara  Myers ;  engrossing  clerk.  Miss  Anna  Knighton. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  session  to  protect 
the  property  of  married  women  in  Scotland  came  into  operation.  It 
provides  that  the  earnings  of  married  women,  acquired  from  and  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act,  shall  be  protected,  and  in  any  marriage 
after  that  date  the  liability  of  the  husband  for  the  antenuptial  debts  is 
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to  be  limited  to  die  amount  of  property  received  through  the  wife  at 
or  before  or  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  and  any  court  in  which  the 
husband  is  sued  may  order  an  investigation. 

The  Women's  Disabilities  Removal  Bill  stands  for  second  reading 
on  Wednesday,  June  19,  and  Mr  Hanbury  has  akeady  given  notice 
that  he  will  move  its  rejection. 

We  received  too  late  for  publication  as  correspondence  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Tressalis,  in  which  he  advocates  preparation  for  the 
London  University  in  the  higher  classes  of  ladies'  schools,  and  also 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  legal  profession. 

The  death  is  recorded,  at  the  age  of  seventy.five,  of  Dr.  Mercy 
Jackson,  an  American  lady  who,  when  fifty--seven  years  old, 
commenced  to  study  medicine.  After  many  difficulties,  she  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  diploma,  and  for  some  years  before  her  death  enjoyed 
an  extensive  practice.  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  force  of 
character,  and  untiring  industry,  and  shortly  before  her  death  beg^an 
the  study  of  the  German  language. 

In  an  article  suggested  by  an  advertisement  for  a  situation  as 
lady's  companion,  headed  **  No  Salary,"  the  JEngliskwoman^s  Review 
remarks:  The  rate  of  remuneration  for  work  generally  bears  a 
proportion  to  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  the  necessary  skill,  and  a 
five  or  six  years'  apprenticeship,  with  ordinary  intelligence,  will  put 
a  woman  out  of  reach  of  want  for  her  life,  as  it  will  a  man.  But 
women  generally  put  off  learning  a  trade  till  poverty  compels  them 
to  do  something  which  will  bring  in  money  directly,  leaving  no  time 
for  training — they  cannot  aflford  to  wait — moreover  in  such  cases  they 
have  no  money  left  to  pay  fees  or  premiums  with.  Besides,  if  a 
woman  has  received  no  systematic  training  till  she  is  thirty  or  forty, 
her  chances  of  finding  any  remunerative  employment  are  very  small. 
These  are  the  difficult  cases  to  help,  the  despair  of  Societies  and  of 
their  friends;  they  know  some  things,  but  in  so  undisciplined  and 
superficial  a  fashion  that  they  are  unqualified  to  teach  them  again. 
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They  may  have  kept  house  on  a  small  scale,  but  have  none  of  the 
comprehensive  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  being  matrons  or  house- 
keepers of  large  concerns.  They  can  write,  or  do  needlewofk,  but  so 
can  thousands  of  women,  and,  in  consequence,  this  kind  of  employment 
is  miserably  paid.  They  have  been  used  to  a  quiet,  retired  life,  and 
they  lack  the  necessary  energy  and  imperviousness  to  disagreeables 
which  the  woman  who  earns  her  own  livelihood  must  have.  Having 
grown  up  without  any  definite  object  in  life,  they  find  it  impossible  to 
submit  to  rules,  or  to  be  punctual  and  orderly.  They  are  quite  right 
to  advertise  for  "  No  Salary,*'  for  they  have  never  learned  to  do 
anything  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  deserve  one. 

There  are  now  forty  students  in  residence  in  Girton  College.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£7,000. 

The  Queen  has  kindly  sent  £50  in  answer  to  a  late  appeal  for 
funds  from  the  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Women. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  Sth,  a  temperance  conference  of  ladies 
was  held  at  Langham  Hall,  Great  Portland  Street,  Lady  Jane  Ellice 
occupying  the  chair.  Her  ladyship  remarked  that  during  the  past 
year  there  had  been  much  to  encourage  them  in  their  work,  in  spite 
of  many  draw-backs.  Miss  Firth  afterwards  gave  an  address  on 
the  "  Health  of  Women  and  Children." 

A  well-known  benefactress  of  religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
institutions,  Miss  Thompson,  of  Clements,  Ilford,  has  just  died  at  the 
age  of  90.  She  was  one  of  the  oldest  governors  of  the  London 
Hospital,  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  the 
National  Society,  and  other  kindred  organisations.  At  Ilford  she  built 
a  spacious  elementary  school  and  teachers'  residences,  a  reading-room 
and  lecture-hall,  and  a  drill-hall  for  the  volunteers,  besides  placing 
two  stained-glass  windows  in  the  church  and  a  clock  in  the  tower,  and 
defraying  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  a  peal  of  six  bells.    She  was 
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treasurer  to  the  National  Schools,  and  the  principal  mover  in  starting 
the  Ilford  Coal  Club,  the  Clothing  Club,  the  Medical  Club,  and  die 
Lying-in-Charity, 

On  December  19th,  the  prizes  were  delivered  to  the  successfal 
pupils  at  the  Ladies'  Collegiate  School,  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 
The  school  owes  its  existence  and  present  high  state  of  efficiency 
almost  entirely  to  its  energetic  lady  principal.  Miss  Isitt,  who  has 
worked  unremittingly  at  the  difficult  task.  The  Mayor  of  the  town 
distributed  the  prizes,  and  many  leading  inhabitants  were  present 
Miss  Isitt  delivered  an  address,  in  which  she  enlarged  on  the  benefits 
of  companionship  in  education  for  children,  and  appealed  to  parents 
to  supplement  school  learning  by  home  culture. 
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Two   Letters. 


I  left  my  chair  in  eager  haste, 

I  heard  the  postman  at  the  door, 
I  thought  him  surly  as  he  said, 

"  Two  letters,  lady,  nothing  more." 
I  had  expected  half  a  score. 

I  held  the  letters  side  by  side, 

Noting  the  contrast  'tween  the  twain. 
One  flattered  me,  it  was  so  fine. 

The  other  hurt  me,  *twas  so  plain. 
One  dainty  as  a  lily  leaf, 

The  other  business-like  and  brief. 

The  first  I  scan  with  quiet  joy, 

How  smooth  and  polished  every  line  I 
Its  choiceness  charms,  I*m  satisfied 

My  lover's  words  are  half  divine. 
Gold  words  writ  on  a  white,  white  page. 

Like  frost  with  sunshine  glinting  through. 
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These  artist  lovers  coin  sweet  words, 

But  cannot  tell  the  false  from  true, 
At  least  I  cannot,  nor  could  you. 

I  take  the  note  I  laid  aside, 
A  manly  letter  thro*  and  thro', 

I  hold  it  with  a  woman's  pride ; 
It  looks  but  plain,  I  know  'tis  true. 

He  writes,  "  You  have  a  woman's  heart, 

And  so  I  hoped  my  love  might  win 
An  answering  ardour  on  your  part, 

Thy  soul  and  mine  I  deem  akin. 

"  You  know  my  station,  know  my  worth. 

You  know  my  humble  way  of  life. 
And  yet  so  earnest  is  my  love, 

I  dare  entreat  you,  be  my  wife." 

What's  grandly  true,  is  grandly  good, 

The  words  contain  the  thing  he  meant, 
And  I  much  honour  him,  although 

My  proud  heart  cannot  quite  consent. 

The  artist's  note  curls  in  the  grate, 

The  other,  I,  unknowing  why. 
Will  lock  in  this  small  jewel  case  ; 

ni  read  it  over  by-and-bye. 

Mii&Y  Ellen  Edmonds. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BETWEEN   TWO   STOOLS. 


Most  of  the  young  people  had  arrived,  and  the  fiin  of  the  evening-  was 
at  its  height  before  Mr  Vane  or  his  friends  appeared. 

The  game  of  blind-man's-buff  was  in  progress,  and  Rosamond, 
though  supposed  to  be  blindfold,  managed  so  as  to  see  quite  well  out 
of  one  corner  of  her  eye,  when  Ernest  Vane,  with  the  expected  Captain 
L'Estrange  and  another  gentleman,  appeared  at  last,  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

Miss  Weise  did  not  know  either  of  the  latter  by  sight,  Mr.  Clyde, 
therefore,  being  the  taller  and  more  imposing-looking  of  the  two,  she 
decided  at  once  must  be  Lord  Lovel. 

She  felt  annoyed  that  he  should  have  first  seen  her  in  the  un- 
dignified position  of  being  pushed,  pulled,  and  run  at  by  a  parcel  of 
screaming  children.  She  knew  her  face  must  be  too  heated  to  be  be- 
coming, and  that  her  hair  was  half  down  her  back,  from  the  roughness 
of  the  play.  She  was  very  much  ashamed,  and  wished  her  pupils  and 
their  little  companions  anywhere. 

She  quickly  made  a  dive  with  her  hand,  therefore,  at  the  child 
nearest  her ;  then  calling  out  who  it  was  by  name,  took  the  handker- 
chief off  her  own  eyes  and  placed  it  on  the  recently  captured. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  quickly,  **  how  many  mares  has  your  father 
gotl- 

"  Three :  black,  white,  and  grey." 
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**  Then  turn  round  three  times,  and  catch  who  you  may." 

After  which  Rosamond  withdrew  from  the  circle,  managing^  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  crowd  just  by  the  door,  near  where  Vane 
and  his  companions  stbod. 

"  Pm  quite  exhausted,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  him,  but  look- 
ing all  the  while  at  Mr.  Clyde,  **  and  those  tiresome  children  have  torn 
me  to  pieces.  Just  see  my  hair,"  and  she  held  up  a  thick  golden 
tress  that  rippled  in  natural  waves.  "  I  must  go  upstairs  to  put 
it  in  order." 

Miss  Weise  was  so  prodigal  of  her  smiles  and  blushes  that  Mr. 
Clyde,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  her  by  name,  exhibited  no 
backwardness  in  making  her  personal  acquaintance,  and  joined  the 
conversation  by  saying — 

**  It  were  a  thousand  pities  to  hide  so  much  beauty.  Do  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  put  your  hair  out  of  sight,  unless,"  he  added,  bowing, 
**  out  of  consideration  for  us,  you  are  only  cruel  to  be  kind." 

Rosamond  laughed,  for  there  was  no  one  near  to  notice  the  conver- 
sation. Mrs.  Arboure  was  in  another  room,  so,  although  she  knew 
she  was  on  dangerous  ground,  and  might  be  discovered  at  any 
moment,  she  remained,  feeling  a  delicious  excitement  in  the  very  peril 
of  her  position. 

**  Why  were  you  not  in  the  square  as  usual,  this  morning  ?  "  asked 
Vane  ;  **  I  was  waiting  about,  I  do  not  know  how  long." 

"  I  do  not  go  there  every  day,"  answered  Rosamond,  wishing  to 
ignore  her  intimacy  with  Ernest,  for  fear  the  knowledge  of  their  meet- 
ings might  injure  her  cause  with  Lord  Lovel.  "  Have  you  had  any 
coffee  ?  "  addressing  Mr.  Clyde. 

**  No  ;  will  you  allow  me  to  take  you  downstairs  ?  "  he  said,  offer- 
her  his  arm. 

Miss  Weise  was  quite  overpowered  for  the  moment  by  the  honour 
intended  her,  but  she  dared  not  accept  it,  as  she  knew  she  must  be 
seen  by  Mrs.  Arboure  or  some  of  her  guests,  so  nothwithstamling  a 
great  desire  to  walk  off  in  such  familiar  style  with  Lord  Lovel,  she 
was  obliged  to  decline. 
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"I  am  so  sorry,**  she  said,  "but  I  really  must  go  upstairs  to  do 
my  hair.  I  shall  be  back  again,  presently ;  perhaps  you  will  go  to 
the  tea  room  in  the  meanwhile  ?  ** 

**  We  will  wait  your  return,'*  whispered  Mr.  Clyde,  in  a  tone  that 
made  Rosamond,  with  heightened  colour  and  a  beating  heart,  rush 
away  to  her  room. 

" Poor  thing!"  exclaimed  he,  when  she  had  gone,  *' much  too  hand- 
some for  a  nursery  governess.  By  Jove !  she  has  good  eyes,  though, 
and  knows  how  to  use  them,  too.  You  have  been  rather  sly,  Master 
Ernest,  in  keeping  her  to  yourself  all  this  time.  I  think  I  may  find 
myself  outside  Grosvenor-square  to-morrow  morning.  What  do  you 
say  to  going  in  for  a  mild  flirtation  with  Miss  Weise,  L'Estrange  ?  " 

But  on  turning,  he  found  Captain  L'Estrange  had  walked  off  into 
the  next  room,  so  that  when  Rosamond  came  back,  only  Vane  and 
her  supposed  Lord  Lovel  flanked  either  side  of  the  door- way. 

'*  Ernest,  my  mamma  says  you  are  to  come  and  dance,  at  once," 
cried  Edith,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  message  from  Mrs.  Arboure. 
"  There  are  heaps  and  heaps  of  young  ladies  wanting  partners.'* 

*'  But  I  cannot  dance  with  them  all,  Edie,**  replied  Ernest,  who  did 
not  want  to  leave  Clyde  alone  with  Miss  Weise,  for  he  was  already 
feeling  a  little  piqued  at  the  encouragement  she  gave  his  friend,  **and 
'f  I  dance  with  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heaps,  it  will  arouse  ill- 
feeling  and  jealousy." 

"  Then  I  tell  you,  my  mamma  says  you  are,"  said  the  young  lady, 
dragging  at  Vane  by  the  coat  cuffs,  who,  seeing  no  escape,  accom- 
panied her  into  the  dancing  room. 

"  Will  you  not  join  the  dancers  ?  "  asked  Clyde  of  Rosamond. 

"No,  thanks;  I  must  remain  here,  with  those  horrid  children,  and 
try  and  keep  them  in  order." 

"Then  I  will  stay  and  help  you,"  returned  he;  "what  am  I  to 
do  first?  Whip  them  all  round?"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  seized  a 
curly-headed  little  girl  by  the  skirts,  and  lifted  her  bodily  off  the 
ground. 

*' Don't,"  screamed  the  child,  "  you  nasty  man  I    Let  me  go  1 " 
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"  I  eat  little  girls  if  they  are  not  very  good  and  quiet,"  Clyde 
said,  with  a  rough  voice,  but  a  broad  smile. 

The  child  looked  confidently  at  him.  **  I  don't  believe  you  ;  only  put 
me  down.     I  don't  like  liberties  taken  with  me." 

Clyde  released  her,  when  having  shaken  her  ruffled  plumes  into 
order,  she  continued,  "  Come  and  play  with  us.  It  is  puss-in-the- 
comer,  and  you  shall  be  a  great  big  pussy  cat." 

Mrs.  Arboure,  coming  in  to  see  how  the  children  were  getting^  on, 
was  amused  to  see  how  active  a  part  the  young  guardsman  was 
taking  in  the  games ;  little  imagining,  poor  woman,  that  the  attrac- 
tion was  not  so  much  the  romping,  happy  girls  and  boys,  as  the 
demure,  downcast-eyed  Miss  Weise. 

"You  cannot  like  this,"  said  the  hostess  to  him,  "though  it  is 
excessively  kind  of  you  to  try  and  amuse  these  small  people.  Leave 
them  and  come  amongst  the  dancers,  and  you  shall  have  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  room  for  your  partner." 

**  I  never  enjoyed  myself  more,  I  assure  you,  since  I  was  a  child  my- 
self," replied  Clyde,  "  the  freshness  of  these  young  women  is  charming, 
their  attempts  to  flirt  are  so  very  undisguised." 

Then  when  Mrs.  Arboure  had  gone  away,  Mr.  Clyde  turned  to 
Rosamond.  "I  thought  I  should  only  lose  the  substance  for  the 
shadow,"  he  said,  **  if  I  left  you  for  the  promise  of  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  room  as  a  partner.    I  wish  you  would  dance,  though." 

**  I  dare  not,"  replied  she,  truthful,  for  once  in  her  life,  **  but  I  should 
like  it  above  all  things." 

"Then  I  can  only  hope,"  said  Clyde,  most  unmistakeably  pressing 
her  hand,  "  that  we  may  meet  before  long  at  some  place  where  there 
may  be  no  restriction  upon  your  pleasing  yourself.  Do  you  never  go 
out  except  when  on  duty  \ " 

**  No,  never  ;"  then  recollecting  herself,  "  I  have  a  friend,  Mrs. 
Champ,  and  of  course,  I  could  go  and  spend  the  day  with  her  if  I  liked, 
but  then,  you  do  not  know  her,  I  dare  say,  do  you  ?  Besides,  you 
may  not  happen  to  call  at  the  same  time." 

"Champ,"   said   Clyde,   reflectively.     "No,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
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acquainted  with  the  lady.  I  do  not  remember  her  name.  Perhaps, 
however,  you  could  introduce  me  to  her  as  a  friend  of  yours," 

**  I  shall  be  very  happy,  indeed,"  replied  Rosamond,  blushing,  and 
casting-  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  so  that  she  did  not  see  that,  although 
Mr.  Clyde's  words  were  serious,  the  expression  of  his  face  was  very 
much  as  if  he  were  laughing  at  her. 

'*  Well,"  he  continued,  presently,  "  when  shall  we  go  and  see  Mrs 
Champ  ?  " 

"  I  must  think,"  said  Rosamond,  "  I  cannot  decide  just  at  once,  as 
my  time  is  not  my  own  here,  but  if  I  had  your  name  and  address 
I  could  always  send  you  a  line,  you  know  ;"  for  this  young  woman 
delighted  above  all  things  in  compromising  herself,  if  possible,  by 
idiotic  epistles  to  the  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance.  **  Write  it 
down  here,  will  you  ? "  and  she  produced  a  thing  called  "  a  birth- 
day book,"  in  which,  under  the  different  dates  of  the  year,  she 
was  wont  to  torment  her  friends  to  inscribe  their  names. 

*'  When  is  your  birthday  ? " 

**  I  really  forget,"  said  Clyde,  "  somewhere  about  the  early  part  of 
April,  I  should  think." 

**  No,  not  really  ?  however,  it  will  do  just  as  well  in  one  place  as 
another." 

'*  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  remembered  my  name 
without  my  writing  it  down,"  replied  the  young  man,  **  it  is  a  very 
short  one  ;"  for  Clyde  had  never  been  introduced  to  her. 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Rosamond,  looking  cunning,  "  it  is  a  very  short 
one." 

"Only  five  letters." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  quite  well,  only  five  letters,"  she  said, 
"  but  write  it  here,  please." 

Mr.  Clyde  took  the  book  and  pencil  from  her  hand,  and  wrote  his 
name  in  it,  with  the  address  of  a  club  beneath 

Rosamond  read  it,  and  appeared  astonished.  **  Oh,"  she  began,  and 
then  suddenly  brightening  up,  "  I  understand,"  laughing,  '*  that  is  the 
name  you  go  by," 
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**  Go  by  ?"  answered  Mr.  Clyde,  haughtily,  for  he  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  inflated  with  pride  of  race,  **it  is  my  name/' 

**  Your  name !  you  mean  your  nam  de  gueire.  That  is  very  good, 
indeed.  It  is  not  your  real  name,  your  whole  name.  I  know  quite 
well  what  that  is/'  and  she  looked  archly  at  him,  smiling  and  nodding 
to  show  her  intelligence. 

"  My  real  name  !  I  do  not  understand  you,"  and  the  young  man 
flushed  to  the  very  roots  of  his  red  hair.  "  Clyde  is  my  name.  I 
suppose  you  would  not  have  me  put  down  Lieutenant  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald Clyde,  Fusilier  Guards,  in  full  ?  " 

"But,"  said  Rosamond,  very  crestfallen,  and  almost  inclined  to  cry 
at  her  disappointment,  '*  I  thought  you  were  Lord  Lovel  I" 

*'Lord  Lovel,"  with  a  laugh.  "What  nonsense !  there  is  no  such 
person." 

'*  Oh,  but  I  know  there  is,"  replied  Rosamond,  decidedly,  **  for  I 
heard  Mr.  Vane  say  Captain  L'Estrange  would  bring  Lord  Lovel 
with  him,  and  as  you  came  in  at  the  same  time,  of  course  I  supposed 
you  were  he." 

'*  Pooh  ! "  exclaimed  her  companion,  "  Lord  Lovel  is  the  name  of  a 
song  L'Estrange  is  very  fond  of  singing.  Vane  meant  he  would 
bring  it  with  him." 

Rosamond's  vexation  was  very  great  at  finding  what  a  goose  she 
had  made  of  herself,  for  in  her  desire  to  secure  the  honour  of  Lord 
Lovers  notice,  she  had  gone  to  such  lengths  with  him  as  she  would 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  away  to  Ernest  Vane.  If  Mr.  Clyde  did  not 
keep  her  intended  assignation  with  him  a  secret,  she  was  lost,  for  she 
felt  quite  sure  her  lover  would  never  believe  again  in  her  disinterested 
affection  for  him. 

Rosamond  was  as  cowardly  as  she  was  false,  so  she  said,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  ^to  go  and  see  after  my  pupils  now,  so  good-night  and 
good-bye.  We  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  Mr. 
Clyde,  but  you  must  not  repeat  all  my  chatter,  as  you  will  get  me 
into  a  terrible  scrape.     Promise  me." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  any  promise,"  he  replied,  bowing  with  much 
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ceremony.  "You  have  doubted  my  name  already,  Miss  Weise,  but 
I  trust  you  do  not  intend  to  doubt  my  honour  also." 

Then  they  parted. 

Rosamond  contrived  before  the  evening  was  over  to  say  a  few 
words  to  Vane,  and  set  things,  as  she  hoped,  on  a  safe  footing  again 
with  him. 

**  Good-bye,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper,  whilst  passing  him  in 
the  hall,  on  her  way  to  the  nursery,  **  I  shall  be  in  the  square  to- 
morrow." 

Ernest  turned  on  his  heel,  muttering,  "Tm  not  so  sure  that  I  shall :" 
but  she,  unconscious  of  his  thoughts,  went  to  bed  quite  contented, 
and  fiill  of  plans  for  the  next  day. 

Mrs.  Arboure  was  much  surprised,  soon  after  breakfast  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  sitting  at  work  with  her  sister  Amy,  to  receive  a 
formal  letter  from  her  great  friend,  Mrs.  Vane,  saying  she  wished  for 
an  interview  on  important  private  business,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

*'  Just  listen  to  this,"  said  Mrs.  Arboure,  reading  the  note  out  loud 
to  Mrs,  Leighton ;  *'  what  can  I  have  done  that  she  writes  to  me  in 
such  a  stiff  manner  ?  They  wait  for  an  answer.  I  suppose  I  had  best 
say  I  can  see  her  at  once." 

In  less  than  an  hour  Mrs.  Vane  appeared,  dignified  and  fiall  of 
mysterious  importance. 

Mrs.  Arboure  came  forward  and  kissed  her. 

"  This  is  a  very  unpleasant  business,"  began  Mrs.  Vane,  the  tears 
rushing  to  her  eyes,  **  but  I  thought  it  as  well  to  come  and  speak 
about  it  myself.  Of  course  it  makes  it  very  painful  to  me,  it  having 
happened  in  your  house,  for  I  would  have  trusted  Ernest  with  you  as 
entirely  as  with  myself." 

"  But,  my  dear  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Arboure,  '*  you  must  remember 
that  this  is  all  Greek  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  or  what 
you  allude  to.  Ernest  has  always  been,  always  will  be,  welcome  to 
this  house  as  to  his  own,  not  only  for  his  mother's  sake,  but  his  also. 
What  has  occurred  to  annoy  you  in  which  we  have  any  part  ?  " 

"  I  told  Vane  you  could  know  nothing  about  it — I  felt  sure  you  did 
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not,  but  he  is  so  angry,  and  so  unreasonable  when  he  is  in  a  passion  ! 
He  has  already  written  to  General  Chandos  to  get  Ernest  exchang-ed, 
and  ordered  on  foreign  service  at  once,  for  he  will  never  acknowledge 
a  Miss  Weise — with  the  blood  of  half  the  London  shopkeepers  in  her 
veins — as  a  daughter-in-law." 

"  Miss  Weise !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arboure,  with  evident  astonish- 
ment, **  you  amaze  me.  What  has  Miss  Weise  to  do  with  Ernest's 
going  away  ?  You  must  be  labouring  under  a  mistake.  I  do  not  think 
he  has  spoken  three  words  to  her,  at  least  to  my  knowledge." 

'*  My  dear  friend/*  replied  Mrs.  Vane,  '*  from  all  we  hear,  we 
believe  they  are  engaged.  My  foolish  boy  dogs  her  footsteps,  we 
are  told,  and  no  day  passes  but  they  interchange  notes  and  letters." 

**  You  surprise  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Arboure,  unaffectedly.  *'  Amy," 
to  her  sister,  "  had  you  any  idea  of  this  ?  " 

"None,  whatever.  Miss  Weise  must  have  acted  with  wonderful 
secretiveness,  that,  living  in  the  same  house,  neither  you  nor  I  have 
guessed  at  her  intentions.  How  is  it  that  the  servants  and  children 
have  not  talked  ? " 

''Artful,  designing  creature,*'  said  Mrs.  Vane,  "I  have  never  seen 
her,  never  wish  to,  but  I  hea^r  she  is  very  handsome.  You  have  a  nice 
person  for  a  governess,  certainly,  Mr.  Vane  is  determined  Ernest 
shall  quit  town,  but  how  we  are  to  prevent  the  infatuated  boy  from 
writing  to  her,  or  she  to  him,  I  cannot  tell ;  particularly,  if,  by 
your  keeping  her,  she  imagines  you  encourage  the  affair." 

**  But  I  shall  not  keep  her,  Clara,  she  shall  leave  to-day.  I  only 
regret  that  this  should  have  gone  on  so  long  without  my  being  aware  of 
it.  I  blame  myself  very  much  for  my  carelessness,  but  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  was  unaware  of  an  acquaintance,  far  less  intimacy,  between 
them." 

Mrs.  Vane,  having  shed  some  tears,  and  unburthened  herself  of 
much  of  her  trouble  by  telling  it,  dried  her  eyes,  and  got  up  to  go, 
with  the  understanding  that  Miss  Weise  was  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
house  as  quickly  as  possible. 

**  Adieu,  dear  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Arboure,  **  do  not  fret  about  this, 
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or  let  it  be  a  cause  of  estrang^ement  between  us.  Ernest  is  very  young, 
and  he  will  soon  forget  this  girl's  red  cheeks  and  yellow  hair, 
when  he  sees  another  as  pretty.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  disenchant 
him." 

'•  Well,  perhaps  absence  will  be  the  best  remedy,  and  the  threat  of 
disinheritance.     His  father  is  furious  with  him." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Vane  was  gone,  the  sisters  talked  the  matter  over 
until  there  was  nothing  more  left  to  say  about  it. 

"  Nasty,  sly  thing,"  was  Mrs.  Arboure's  comment,  "  I  am  so  angry, 
because  I  have  been  so  duped," 

**  I  always  distrust  people  who  systematically  cast  down  their  eyes," 
replied  Amy.  "  This  young  woman  is  evidently  not  deficient  in  bold- 
ness or  duplicity,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  get  rid  of  her." 

"  That  I  decidedly  shall,  and  immediately." 

And  when  Mrs.  Arboure  went  for  her  afternoon  drive,  she  left  a 
note  to  be  delivered  to  Miss  Weise,  at  once.  It  was  very  short,  and 
contained  a  cheque,  together  with  these  words  :  "  Circumstances  I  need 
not  particularise,  have  come  to  my  knowledge  which  make  it  neces- 
sary we  should  part.  I  enclose  you  the  salary  due  to  you,  and  three 
months  in  advance,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  on  your  part  if  you 
will  kindly  arrange  so  as  to  join  your  friends  before  my  return  to 
the  house." 

Rosamond's  mouth  opened  wide  with  astonishment  when  she  read 
this,  and  then  her  face  fell,  for  she  did  not  want  to  be  told  what  the 
circumstances  were  which  had  transpired  to  render  it  expedient  she 
should  go. 

There  was  nothing  left  her  but  to  pack  up  and  depart,  **  Old  cat  !" 
was  her  mental  ejaculation,  in  allusion  to  Mrs.  Arboure ;  '*  Ernest 
Vane  is  not  at  your  bidding,  however,  if  I  am.  I  wish  I  knew  his 
address ;  I  would  write  and  tell  him,  for  I  dare  not  give  James  any 
more  notes  to  deliver  to  him  when  he  comes  here." 

But  as  her  clothes  had  to  be  attended  to,  she  decided  for  the  pre- 
sent to  put  off  the  question  of  how  she  should  communicate  with  Vane 
to  a  more  convenient  time. 
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The  cab  to  take  Rosamond  away  was  at  the  door  when  Mrs. 
Arboure  returned,  but  guessing^  for  whom  it  was  intended,  she  desired 
the  coachman  to  drive  round  the  square,  and  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, Miss  Weise  and  her  box  had  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Champ  was  deh'ghted  at  Rosamond's  unexpected  arrival,  which 
she  accounted  for  by  saying^  that  not  being  very  well,  she  had  been 
oWiged  to  leave  her  place,  and  was  to  go  and  stay  with  her  brother 
in  the  country,  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  receive  her. 

**  But  that  will  not  be  until  the  summer,  I  suppose,"  she  added  ;  **  I 
hate  the  country  early  in  the  year.  You  will  manage  to  put  me  up 
until  then  ? " 

**  Certainly,  my  dear.  You  shall  have  your  own  old  snug  little 
room.  Well,  as  I  say,  it's  an  ill  wind  blows  no  one  any  good,  and 
I'm  very  pleased  to  see  you,  but  I  should  never  have  thought  you 
enjoyed  bad  health,  had  you  not  told  me  so,  for  you  look  as  blooming 
as  any  rose.  You  remember  Mrs.  Nicholl  and  the  two  foreign  g^en- 
tlemen,  as  was  here  when  you  left  ?  We  have  them  still — steady, 
respectable  boarders,  all  of  them,  and  the  most  perfect  lady  and 
gentlemen  I  ever  met." 

"And  Mrs.  Puffin  and  her  horrid  trumpet,  is  she  here  ?"  inquired 
Miss  Weise. 

"  Ah !  well,  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,'  my  dear, 
*  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.'  She's  dead,  so  there's  an  end 
of  her  and  her  trumpet." 

*'  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  you  wrote  me  word  were  such  very 
nice  people.     Are  they  still  living  with  you  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,  but  Mrs.  Tomkins  is  no  lady,  as  I  have  found  to  ray 
cost,  and  Mr.  Tomkins !  Well !  you  should  just  see  what  he  eats.  I 
would  much  rather  feed  him  for  a  week  than  a  fortnight.  They  both 
seem  by  tactic  consent  to  eat  as  much  as  they  can.  Their  appetites 
are  anything  but  erratic,  and  they  are  not  at  all  favourites  in  the 
house.  We  are  quite  sick  of  hearing  her  complaints,  and  seeing  him  eat." 

At  dinner  thai  evening.  Miss  Weise  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Tomkins,  and  sat  next  to  her. 
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"I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  you,"  said  that  lady,  who  was  gaily 
and  untidily  dressed,  "and  that  you  live  with  some  stuck  up  sprigs  of 
nobility." 

"  The  Honourable  Mr.  Arboure  is  a  son  of  Lord  Hermitage,"  re- 
plied Rosamond,  thinking  to  awe  Mrs.  Tomkins,  by  the  mention  of 
his  name,  into  a  more  respectful  way  of  speaking. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  understand,  one  of  those  aristocrats,  who  eat  up  all 
the  fat  of  the  land  and  leave  us  the  bones.  I  wish  there  were  none, 
for  my  part." 

"  I  do  not  think  any  one  need  complain  of  having  only  bones  to  eat 
at  Mrs.  Champ's  table,"  observed  that  lady,  with  much  dignity. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  dinner,  my  good  woman,  so  you  need 
not  cry  out  before  you're  hurt." 

"  The  Queen  is  expected  at  Buckingham  Palace,  very  shortly," 
said  Miss  Nichol. 

**  Bother  the  Queen.  I  wish  the  whole  Royal  family  were  shot," 
replied  Mrs.  Tomkins. 

Miss  Nichol  bridled  and  got  red  in  the  face  with  indignation.  **  I 
think  it  is  shameful,  disgraceful,  for  any  Englishwoman  to  speak  in 
that  way  of  her  Majesty." 

"  Then  I  wish  I  wBre  not  one,"  returned  Mrs.  Tomkins,  "  for  I  am 
just  sick  of  the  lot.  We  support  them  in  their  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. Not  but  what  they're  as  mean  as  can  be.  And  what  do  they 
give  us  ? " 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Tomkins,"  said  Mrs.  Champ,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
peace,  although  her  loyalty  had  received  a  hard  thrust,  "  you  are 
dreadfully  radical,  and  it  is  very  low." 

"  So  am  I  low,  also,  I  dare  say,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  am,  A  radical, 
and  anything  else  you  like." 

'*  Be  careful,  my  darling,"  said  Mr.  Tomkins,  who,  unless  quarrelling 
with  his  wife,  was  most  loverlike  in  his  devotion  to  her,  "  your  remarks 
are  uncharitable." 

**  I  think  we  had  best  drop  the  subject;"  and  Miss  Nichol  turned  to 
Mrs,  Champ,  with  much  dignity- 
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**  I  will  trouble  you  for  just  a  crumb  of  that  veal." 

*'  Is  this  English  meat  or  foreign  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tomkins.  "  It  tastes 
stringy  and  poor,  as  most  foreign  meat  does.  Mossoo's  meat  has  not 
much  more  flavour  in  it  than  Mosso  himself." 

"  No,  a  pack  of  lazy,  ignorant  creatures,"  added  Mrs.  Tomkins ; 
'*  the  lower  class  of  French  people  are  ignorant  and  priest-ridden,  and 
will  swear  black  is  white,  and  white  is  black,  and  black  no  colour  at 
all,  and  get  absolution  from  the  padre  next  day.  Is  it  not  so?" 
looking  for  confirmation  to  Rosamond.  *'  Of  course  it  is ;  you're  right 
And  the  upper  classes  are  lazy  and  self-indulgent,  and  made  up  of 
unmeaning  compliments.  I  would  not  trust  the  word  of  the  best  of 
them — that  I  wouldn't." 

**  Excuse  me,  Madame,"  began  the  Frenchman. 

**  Excuser  you.  Oh  I  yes,  Til  excuser  you,  but  it's  the  Gospel  truth, 
what  I  say,  for  all  that." 

Mrs.  Champ,  fearing  a  disturbance  that  might  induce  some  or  all 
her  boarders  to  refuse  to  live  any  longer  in  the  same  house  with  the 
others,  rapped  the  table  with  her  carving  knife,  preparatory  to  say. 
ing  grace — a  means  by  which  she  ended  the  dispute  and  dinner  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  drawing-room  for  that  evening  and  many  more,  Rosamond 
had  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Tomkins'  opinions  and  long  stories,  until  she  was 
as  weary  of  them  as  she  had  once  been  of  old  Mrs.  Puffin  and  her 
trumpet. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  leaving  Grosvenor-square,  she  fancied 
that  some  lucky  chance  or  kind  fate  must  throw  her  unexpectedly  into 
the  arms  of  Ernest  Vane,  and  with  this  idea  she  wandered  along 
Oxford  and  Regent-street,  or  sauntered  in  the  Park  for  many  hours  a 
day.  The  postman's  rap  sent  the  blood  throbbing  to  her  cheeks- 
she  felt  sure  Vane  would  discover  her  address  by  some  means,  and 
write  to  her,  so  that  they  might  meet.  But  she  hoped  and  feared  in 
vain ;  he  was  even  now  quartered  at  Queenstown,  and  had,  in  the 
charms  of  an  Irish  belle,  already  quite  forgotten  his  penchant  for  herself. 

But  although  Mrs.  Champ's  boarding-house  was  dull  and  flat  as  a 
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residence,  and  the  attic  was  as  prolific  as  ever  in  blacks,  besides  being 
intensely  hot  as  summer  drew  on,  from  the  sun  beating  on  a  roof  only 
a  few  inches  above  her  head,  Rosamond  remained,  hoping  against 
hope,  that  she  should  still  see  Ernest  Vane  again. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  kept  her  hand  in  by  flirting  first  with  one, 
then  with  the  other  of  the  foreign  gentlemen. 

But  Rosamond's  purse  began  to  get  lower  when  she  had  been 
living  on  her  own  resources  for  some  months,  and  Mrs.  Champ's  en- 
thusicism  decreased  in  proportion  as  her  anxiety  for  the  weekly  settling 
of  her  little  bill  increased,  so  that  at  length  Miss  Weise  had  to  re- 
linquish the  cherished  project  of  meeting  again  with  Ernest  Vane,  and 
accept  her  brother's  invitation  to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit  at 
Milston. 

She  had  traversed  Piccadilly  from  one  end  to  the  other,  until  she 
knew  every  brush  in  Mr.  Barratt's  shop,  and  every  bun  in  Stewart's 
window.  She  had  stopped  to  contemplate  the  treasures  of  Boulogne 
sausage  and  bonbons  at  Fortn  um  and  Mason's,  and  could  have  told 
the  titles  of  all  the  books  at  Hatchards,  but  still  she  had  failed  to 
recognise  in  any  of  the  passers  by  the  features  of  the  one  she  sought. 
She  had  sat  in  a  chair  in  the  Row  watching  the  equestrians  flit  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  front  of  her,  until  the  owner  of  it  remarked  to 
his  brother  collector  that  **the  lady"  had  had  "a  good  pennorth," 
and  yet,  although  she  often  saw  Captain  L'Estrange  and  Mr.  Clyde 
riding  together,  Ernest  Vane  was  never  in  their  company. 

Rosamond,  with  combined  fatigue,  heat,  and  disappointment,  would 
feel  quite  sick  on  her  return  to  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Champ's  little 
private  family.  Her  dinner  was  no  pleasure  to  her,  and  she  would 
answer  snappishly,  when,  knowing  where  she  had  been,  Miss  Nichol 
began  to  catechise  her  about  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

**  You  have  been  in  the  park.  Miss  Weise.  Then  of  course  you 
saw  the  Princess,  for  she  was  driving  there  all  the  afternoon." 

*'  No,  I  did  not." 

**  Did  not  see  her  ?  How  extraordinary  !  why  what  could  interest 
you  so  much  as  to  occupy  your  attention,  and  make  you  so  blind  ?  " 
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"Love  is  proverbially  blind,"  ventured  the  Frenchman,  "and 
perhaps  from  that  Meez  Weeze  is  suffering." 

Rosamond  gave  an  impatient  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  but  vouchsafed 
no  further  answer.  The  people  and  the  house,  Mrs.  Champ  and 
her  squabbles,  were  all  becoming  most  distasteful  to  her.  She  was 
wasting  her  time  and  her  money,  and  she  was  constitutionally  lazy, 
and  disliked  hard  work  or  exercise. 

In  Spain  they  have  a  saying  that,  "  a  woman  marries  for  bread  and 

^^^^ham  if  the  man  is  rich,  or  bread  and  onions  if  he  is  poor."     Miss  Weise 

?^    -'vimjended  to  get  the  ham  if  possible,  so  counting  up  what  remained  of 

.  tieN  salary,  and  finding  it  was  not  more  than  enough  to  buy  a  couple  of 

''C(^  newidresses  and  a  few  other  trifles,  she  determined  to  raise  the  sieg-e 

vX   "T^jrt'^cwn,  and  see  what  she  could  do  by  beginning  a  fresh  campaign  in 

^%  Ai'the<:ountry.    There  was  nothing  lovely  about  this  girl  but  the  out»de 

*  "^f  her,  and  although  she  adored  good  eating  and  fine  clothes,  she  owed 

very  little  of  her  personal   neatness  to  the  skilfulness  of  her  own 

fingers,   and  had  she  possessed  an  establishment  without   adequate 

means  to  support  it,  she  would  probably  have  been  mistress  of  a  most 

disorderly  household. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A    CLOUD   ON   THE    HORIZON. 


Clarence  Harcourt  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  last  person  to 
hear  the  remarks  generally  made  upon  the  great  intimacy  between 
his  wife  and  Sir  Robert  Carr.  His  friends  scrupled  to  tell  him  a 
disagreeable  truth,  and  although  many  affirmed  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  someone  to  inform  him,  no  one  did  so. 

He  had  such  perfect  confidence  both  in  Mary  and  Sir  Robert  Carr, 
that  nothing  short  of  his  being-  told  outright  that  they  were  oftener 
seen  together  than  was  prudent,  would  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fact.  As  to  the  *' dissolute  young  baronet,"  and  "that  odious 
flirting  woman,"  as  Mrs.  Twig  termed  them,  they  were  much  like 
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two  children  playing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  quite  unconscious  of 
their  danger. 

Mary  was  very  happy,  for  her  life  had  an  interest  and  sparkle  in  it 
now  it  had  not  known  for  years.  She  went  to  sleep  in  anticipation  of 
the  morning  that  would  bring  with  it  Sir  Robert  Carr,  and  spent  th^ 
day  in  contented  indolence  so  long  as  he  was  near  her. 

If  she  ever   remembered,  with  sudden   fear,  how  necessary  his 
presence  was  to  her  happiness,  and  how  insupportable  existence  would 
be  without  him,  she  tried  to  put  the  idea  away  from  her,  and  shake 
herself  free  from  it,  as  from  some  nightmare.     "*  Sufficient  unto  the^^V   ^ 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,' "  she  argued,  and  "it  will  be  time  enoi;^Vy  s^^ 
to  think  of  parting  when  events  shape  themselves  towards  that  eidp'    t^^  ^ 
Sir  Robert  Carr  both  loved  and  admired  Mary,  and  perhaps]  ^ aJ^    ^ 
youth  and  beauty  may  have  allowed  a  more  tender  element  to  per-^f^^^ 
vade  his  friendship   than   would  have  existed  had  she  bee -^  o!-U-r  ^^^^^ 
one  of  the  other  sex.     But   through  all  his  devotion  to  the  wife,  he 
was  true  to  her  husband  as  his  dearest  friend. 

Gay  and  careless,  living  a  butterfly  life  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
present,  without  thought  of  the  morrow.  Sir  Robert  Carr,  with  all 
his  faults,  was  not  a  vain  man,  so  that  it  never  entered  his  head  that 
he  was  more  to  her  than  he  ought  to  be. 

Harcourt,  busy  with  his  own  pursuits,  passed  the  time  as  happily  as 
the  two  whose  close  alliance  gave  him  the  leisure  he  coveted,  and  the 
knowledge  that  Mary  seemed  to  feel  no  regrets  from  her  marriage, 
and  was  generally  cheerful  and  loving,  made  him  hope  that  a  brighter 
future  was  in  store  for  both  than  the  preceding  months  of  their 
married  life  had  led  him  to  expect. 

The  first  intimation  he  had  that  the  tongues  of  Militon  gossips  were 
wagging  at  his  expense,  was  one  day  when  Mary  and  Sir  Robert 
having  gone  out  riding  together,  he  went  down  through  the  village 
on  his  way  to  Ebury  Park. 

Miss  Henrietta  Twig,  having  failed  to  secure  Clarence  Harcourt 
whilst  free,  had,  since  his  marriage,  borne  him  anything  but  good-will. 

As  she  confessed  to  Miss  Duer,  she  "  did  not  like  him,  and  never 
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had/'  and  meeting  him  in  his  walk  on  this  occasion,  she  joined  him 
and  turned  with  him  up  the  hill. 

Her  manner  might  be  called  "  sniffy/'  that  is  to  say  she  spoke  to 
him  with  her  head  high  up  in  the  air,  as  if  there  were  some  dis- 
agreeable smell  near,  which  by  an  elevation  of  her  nose  she  sought 
to  avoid. 

**  You  are  alone  as  usual,"  she  said ;  '*  I  saw  Sir  Robert  Carr  dcoA 
Mrs.  Harcourt  ride  past  some  hours  ago." 

**  Yes ;  and  I  am  anxious  for  their  return.  The  sun  is  too  hot  for 
my  wife  to  be  out  in." 

''  Well,  a  little  sun  won't  hurt  her  ;  I  suppose  she  is  not  made  of 
butter  and  will  melt.  But  really,  Mr.  Harcourt,  you  must  excuse  me, 
but  I  wonder  you  allow  Mrs.  Harcourt  to  run  about  the  country  by 
herself  in  that  way.     Of  course  people  will  make  remarks." 

Clarence  looked  supremely  haughty  at  what  he  considered  Miss 
Twig's  impertinence.  *'Mrs.  Harcourt  is  not  running  about  the 
country  alone,"  he  answered,  **  Sir  Robert  Carr  is  with  her." 

'*And  much  better  if  she  were  alone,"  returned  Henrietta, ''for 
there  is  no  use  in  disguising  a  matter  which  is  as  plain  as  can  be  to 
everyone  but  yourself,  Mr.  Harcourt.  As  a  friend,  let  me  tell  you 
that  every  mouth  in  Milston  is  full  of  your  wife's  flirtation  with  Sir 
Robert,  and  the  wonder  is  that  you  can  look  quietly  on  and  not 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  No — "  as  Clarence  was  about  to  speak,  "  let 
mc  flnish  what  I  have  to  say.  I  tell  you  this  in  all  kindness,  and 
advise  you  to  put  a  little  restriction  on  Mrs.  Harcourt's  vagaries." 

"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you.  Miss  Twig,"  said  Clarence,  ironi- 
cally, **  but  I  shall  be  more  obliged  to  you  if,  for  the  future,  you  will 
keep  your  opinion  about  Mrs.  Harcourt's  behaviour  to  yourself,  or  if 
you  are  inclined  to  make  any  one  the  recipient  of  your  confldence, 
that  you  will  choose  some  other  than  myself,  I  feel  too  secure  in  the 
affection  of  my  wife  and  the  honour  of  my  friend,  to  care  to  listen  to 
any  animadversions  on  their  conduct," 

He  was  about  to  bow  and  leave  her,  when  Miss  Twig  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  have  your  own  way ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  you'll  live  to  repent 
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it,"  and  turning*  round  she  left  him  to  meditations  that  were  far  from 
pleasant.  Could  there  be  any  truth  in  what  this  woman  had  said, 
he  thought,  or  was  it  all  the  result  of  spiteful ness^?  Clarence  felt  she 
might  reasonably  be  jealous  of  Mary's  beauty  and  success,  of  the 
love  and  admiration  she  was  capable  of  inspiring,  and  of  the  many 
advantages  she  possessed  above  this  husband -hunting  spinster. 

But,  like  most  proud  characters,  he  was  very  reserved,  and  hated 
the  idea  of  exciting  attention  or  notoriety,  and  it  irritated  him  to  think 
that  Mary's  name  should  have  been  bandied  about  in  connection  with 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  even  though  he  never  doubted  she  was 
innocent  of  having  given  cause  for  slander. 

It  would  grieve  him  to  be  obliged  to  put  a  veto  upon  her  walks  and 
rides,  to  deprive  her  of  a  companion  she  preferred  to  all  others  but  if 
what  Miss  Twig  told  him  was  true,  what  else  could  he  do  ? 

He  determined,  however,  first  to  speak  to  her  uncle,  and  take  his 
opinion  on  the  matter,  as  Mr.  Ebury  was  a  sensible  man,  and  would 
accept  these  reports  at  their  proper  value- 
Full  of  the  new  born  intention  of  asking  Mr.  Ebury 's  advice, 
Harcourt  introduced  the  subject  without  preamble  the  next  time  he 
saw  him.  "  Have  you  heard  any  gossip  about  Mary  and  Sir  Robert 
Carr  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Mr.  Ebury,  '*  more  than  is  pleasant  to  have  to 
repeat  to  one  so  nearly  concerned  in  the  matter  as  yourself.  I  spoke 
to  Letitia  on  the  propriety  of  your  being  informed  of  this,  but  she  did 
not  like  to  interfere.  So  that  I  had  decided  to  be  myself  the  bearer 
of  disagreeable  tidings." 

**What  do  people  say?"  asked  Harcourt,  shortly,  " of  what  do 
they  accuse  Mary  ?  " 

'*  Oh !  nothing  beyond  flirting  a  little,  but  still  she  is  too  young  to 
be  constantly  in  the  company  of  a  handsome  fellow  like  Carr,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  if  you  went  out  with  her  oftener 
yourself,  and  that  she  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  Sir  Robert 
altogether." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  right,  and  I  will  speak  to  her  about  it.     Poor 
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child,  she  will  be  very  much  annoyed,  for  I  am  sure  she  had  no  idea 
that  her  taking  a  walk  or  ride  with  an  old  friend  could  give  rise  to 
illnatured  remarks.  A  p)arcel  of  gossipping  old  women,"  added 
Clarence,  impatiently,  "  if  they  have  no  legitimate  subject  for  scandal 
they  will  invent  one." 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mary  is  to  blame,  further  than 
being  a  little  thoughdess,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  stop  the  evi^ 
by  putting  an  end  to  their  great  intimacy." 

'*  If  anyone  is  to  blame  in  the  matter,  it  is  I,"  said  Harcourt,  "  I 
should  have  thought  for  her,  and  remembered  that  she  is  likely  to  be 
found  fault  with  when  others  less  attractive  might  escape  censure.  I 
wish,  however,  you  had  spoken  of  this  to  me  when  you  first  heard  the 
subject  canvassed.  Now  I  am  very  much  afraid  her  pride  will  make 
her  averse  to  giving  in  to  public  opinion." 

"  I  think,  Harcourt,"  replied  Mr.  Ebury,  "  that'  you  have  rather 
allowed  Mary  to  get  the  whip  hand  of  you.  I  know  by  experience, 
that  my  niece  is  rather  a  skittish  young  lady  to  keep  in  order ;  still, 
in  a  case  like  this,  you  should  assert  your  proper  authority,  and  insist 
upon  her  stopping  at  home  to  darn  her  stockings,  when  you  cannot  gfo 
out  with  her  yourself." 

**  I  daresay  what  you  say  is  right,"  answered  Harcourt,  with  a  sigh, 
"  but  I  always  feel  myself  old  in  comparison  to  her,  not  so  much  with 
regard  to  years,  perhaps,  as  feeling,  and  I  have  tried,  wrongly,  I  think, 
now,  not  to  let  my  steady  habits  interfere  with  her  love  of  pleasure. 
However,  I  have  such  perfect  faith,  both  in  her  integrity  and  that  of 
Carr,  that  my  only  real  annoyance  is  that  I  must  of  necessity  vex 
them." 

Mary  had  already  come  home  when  Clarence  reached  the  Priory 
on  his  return  from  the  Park,  and  was  in  the  garden  with  Sir  Robert, 
gathering  a  nosegay,  for  it  was  early  summer  now,  and  the 
mignonette  and  roses  were  fully  out. 

"  Here,  take  them,"  she  said,  to  her  companion,  giving  him  a 
bouquet,  "  I  cannot  hold  my  habit  up.  Why,  Clarence,  how  grave 
you  look,"  as  he  did  not  even  smile,  when  she  began  to  fasten  a  flower 
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into  his  button-hole.  **  You  should  have  come  out  riding  with  us.  It 
was  delightful,  only  so  hot.  We  had  such  a  gallop  on  the  downs, 
ran  a  race,  in  fact." 

''  In  which  I  beat,"  cried  Sir  Robert. 

"  In  which  you  did  no  such  thing,  sir,"  answered  Mary,  saucily,  **  I 
pulled  in  my  horse." 

**  Because  she  had  not  a  leg  left  to  stand  on." 

"Because,"  retorted  Mary,  searching  for  a  reason,  '•well— 
because  I  did." 

"  And  the  mare  didn't,"  laughed  Sir  Robert, 

**  Don't,"  said  Mary,  putting  her  hands  to  her  ears,  **  I  hate  stupid 
jokes.     I  shall  not  ride  with  you  at  all  to-morrow." 

"No,"  said  Harcourt,  thinking  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to 
speak.  "Mary  and  I  will  go  out  together.  We  have  not  had  a 
conjugal  ieie  a  tete  ride  for  a  long  while." 

"  You !  "  cried  Mary,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  answered  her  husband,  "  you  will  have  to  accept  me 
as  escort ;  and  now  run  and  take  off  your  habit,  as  I  want  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  Carr." 

Clarence  waited  until  she  had  left  them,  when  he  told  Sir  Robert 
at  once  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Ebury,  feeling  sure 
that  Carr's  friendship  for  him  would  induce  him  to  fall  in  with  his 
views,  acceptable  or  not. 

"You  understand  me,"  he  said,  **and  why  I  beg  you  not  to 
accompany  Mary  when  she  goes  out,  so  constantly  as  you  have  done. 
Here,  you  will  always  be  welcome,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  is  only  to  avoid  remarks,  and  not  because  I  think  it  is  a  necessary 
precaution,  that  I  ask  this  sacrifice  of  you.  It  really  annoys  me  to 
have  to  interfere  with  your  and  Mary's  pleasure,  but  you  must  console 
yourself  with  the  knowledge  that  you  are  considered  too  fascinating 
a  person  to  be  trusted  by  a  husband,  with  a  pretty  wife." 

"  Do  not  say  another  word,  Clarence,"  replied  Sir  Robert,  "  I  see 
it  all,  and  I  will  go  home  and  drive  out  my  mamma  in  future.  The 
cats  of  Milston  can  scarcely  take  umbrage  at  that  alliance.      Mary 
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(dear  girl)  is  too  nice  altogether,  and  "  with  a  rueful  face,  "  I  suppose 
I  might  be  older.  But,  look  here,  Harcourt,  it's  an  awful  bore,  and 
a  horrid  shame,  for  it  will  spoil  all  our  fun,  will  it  not  ?  " 

Clarence  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  am  afraid  so,  but  I  see 
no  alternative.     Let  us  go  in  now,  for  it  must  be  nearly  dinner  thne." 

Sir  Robert  hesitated;  perhaps  he  knew  by  intuition  that  Mary 
would  not  accept  Harcourt's  decision  as  composedly  as  he  had  done, 
for  he  had  an  inkling  of  her  temper,  and  what  the  debonnaire  youth 
dreaded  of  all  things  was  to  meet  a  really  angry  woman  face  to  face. 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  to-day,  I  promised  to  dine  at  home.  What 
about  to-morrow  \     Am  I  to  stop  away  ?  " 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Clarence,  warmly  pressing  his  hand. 
"  Come  and  ride  with  us,  you  will  only  have  to  bear  the  infliction  of 
my  company,  and  I  will  try  and  make  it  as  inoffensive  as  possible. 
We  shall  expect  you  to  lunch  as  usual." 

Sir  "Robert  Carr,  leaping  lightly  into  his  saddle,  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  home,  thinking,  as  he  rode  along,  and  watched  the  rose- 
tinted  clouds  turning  to  yellow,  then  gray,  in  the  setting  sun,  how 
bright  a  world  this  was.  The  knowledge  that  from  that  moment  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  admitted  as  freely  as  before  to  the  privilege  of 
Mary's  society  in  no  way  affected  his  spirits,  and  when  he  had 
mentally  dubbed  the  interruption  of  their  friendly  relations  "  an  awful 
sell,  by  Jove !  "  he  forgot  all  about  it,  and  cantered  his  horse  on 
the  turf  at  the  side  of  the  lane,  under  the  high  hedge,  conscious  only 
of  a  feeling  of  enjoyment  in  the  rapid  motion. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  done  with  Sir  Robert  ?  "  was  Mary's  first 
question,  when  Clarence  came  in  by  himself.  '^  He  is  not  gone  away, 
is  he  ?  he  promised  to  stay," 

**  Did  he  ?  then  I  suppose  he  forgot  he  had  an  engagement  at 
home." 

"  He  had  not  this  morning,  at  least,  he  said  not.  I  shall  give  him 
a  good  scolding  to.morrow.  It  is  dull  all  by  oneself  in  the  evening, 
and  you  are  always  poring  over  some  musty  book  or  another." 

'^  I  shall  not  read  to-night/'  he  answered,  "  I  will  put  myself  en. 
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tirely  at  your  disposal.     If  you  will  tell  me  in   what  way  Carr  is 
accustomed  to  entertain  you,  I  will  do  my  best  to  imitate  him." 

"  How  can  1  tell  ?  "  pouted  Mary,  "  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  what 
he  does,  exactly,  only  he  always  amuses  me." 

She  yawned,  and  seemed  tired.  Dinner  over,  she  appeared  no  better. 

*'  Will  you  have  a  game  of  chess  or  ^cart^  ?  "  said  Clarence. 

"  No,  thanks.     I  hate  games." 

**  Shall  I  open  the  piano  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  sing ;  and  I  do  wish,  for  goodness  sake, 
you  would  not  bore  me  with  questions,"  answered  Mary,  throwing 
herself  on  the  sofa  ;  "  I  am  tired." 

Qarence  had  intended  telling  her  what  he  had  said  to  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  but  finding  she  was  in  rather  a  difficult  humour,  he  put  off  the 
evil  moment  for  the  present,  since,  where  her  displeasure  was  con- 
cerned, his  love  for  her  made  a  coward  of  him.  She  was  not  likely 
to  receive  his  communication  in  an  amiable  spirit  just  then,  he 
thought ;  besides,  it  would  be  easier  to  inform  her  of  his  decision  when 
circumstances  induced  her  to  question  him. 

She  passed  the  evening  lying  on  the  sofa,  under  the  plea  of  having 
a  headache,  and  as  she  rejected  his  offer  of  reading  aloud  to  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  book  himself,  and  silence. 

It  was  not  a  promising  beginning,  for  if  Mary  accepted  his  society 
for  a  few  hours  only,  with  such  ill  grace,  how  would  she  behave  when 
he  told  her  that  her  intimacy  with  Sir  Robert  Carr  must  cease,  and 
those  interviews  that  had  brightened  her  life  of  late  never  be 
resumed  ? 

"  Poor  child,"  he  said,  with  a  great  pity  in  his  voice ;  "  you  look 
tired  out,  dear.  It  was  very  imprudent  to  be  in  the  hot  sun  so  long  as 
you  were  to-day." 

"  Yes,  the  sun  was  hot,  and  it  has  made  my  head  ache." 

"I  am  so  sorry  you  cannot  have  Carr  to  amuse  you,"  said 
Clarence. 

'*  I  suppose  he  will  come  to-morrow,"  she  answered,  wearily ;  "  I 
think  I  will  go  to  bed,  I  shall  be  better  there." 
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Clarence  felt  as  tenderly  towards  his  wife  as  a  mother  might  for 
her  child,  so  that  long  after  she  had  gone  to  rest  he  sat  musing  over 
his  trouble.  What  added  to  his  regret  at  having  to  interdict  all 
future  intimacy  with  Sir  Robert,  was  that,  her  cousins  being  away  at 
present,  she  was  deprived  even  of  their  sodety.  Milly  was  married, 
and  out  in  India  with  the  Honourable  Jack,  whilst  Beatrice,  recently 
engaged,  had  gone  with  her  younger  sisters  to  stay  with  the  parents 
of  her  future  husband.  The  Eburys  had  always  kept  up  the  form  of 
interchanging  visits,  but  the  white  satin  lady  was  not  particularly 
sympathetic  with  her  cousins,  for  not  possessing  either  their  cleverness, 
good-nature,  or  keen  sense  of  humour,  she  often  failed  to  derive 
gratification  out  of  what  interested  and  amused  them. 

Pretty  Milly  had  been  wont  to  say  that  "  Mary  was  altogether  too 
fine  an  article  for  everyday  use  and  wear,  and  one  that  would  not 
wash ;  "  but  then  the  Misses  Ebury  were  rather  given  to  letting  tb«r 
tongues  gain  a  place  in  every  race. 

They  pitied  Clarence,  and  spoke  of  him  as  *' henpecked,"  in  fiact 
looked  down  on  him  rather — "  For  your  very  amiable  people  are 
seldom  anything  else,"  said  sage  Ethel ;  *'  and  for  my  part,  I  would 
just  as  soon  be  thought  a  fool  outright." 

But  though  they  laughed  at  Harcourt  a  little,  and  stood,  font  s^it  peu^ 
in  awe  of  Mary's  grandeur,  they  were  genial  comp)anions,  for  all  that, 
and  especially  wanted  at  this  particular  crisis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebury  were  quite  useless  as  promoters  of,  or  ad- 
juncts to  anything  like  festivity,  and  a  death's  head  would  have  been 
as  lively  an  object  of  contemplation  at  a  feast,  as  Aunt  Letitia. 

Lady  Lucy  Carr,  the  only  other  woman  to  whom  Harcourt  could 

turn  in  his  distress,  was  out  of  the  question,  for  to  take  his  wife  to 

Rocklands  would  be  to  throw  her  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  lion. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  late  that  evening  he  sought  repose,  his  mind 

iiiii  less  disturbed  than  it  had  been  all  day. 
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CHAPTER     XXIII. 

THE  STORM  BURSTS. 

**  Why  did  you  not  come  earlier?"  were  the  words  in  which  Mary 
addressed  Sir  Robert  next  day,  when  he  appeared  only  in  time  to 
ride  with  them ;  **  I  have  been  expecting  you  all  the  morning.  I 
wanted  you  to  help  me  with  my  design  for  the  new  flower  bed." 

*'  I  thought  it  better  not  to  come  any  sooner,"  replied  he ; 
'*  Clarence  is  generally  in  his  study  all  the  morning,  and  would  not 
have  been  able  to  play  propriety  for  us.  A  pack  of  gossiping  old 
cats,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  Why  should  it  be  better  ?  and  who  are 
*  gossiping  old  cats  ?  ' " 

**  The  old  maids  with  which  Milston  abounds.  You  have  heard, 
have  you  not  ?  Clarence  ha«  told  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  nothing.  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  lucid, 
and  explain  what  you  mean." 

*' You  see,"  said  Sir  Robert,  flushing,  and  looking  a  little  confused, 
**  those  old  women  have  l)een  setting  about,  that  there  is  a  flirtation 
going  on  between  you  and  me.  It  is  all  very  ridiculous,  of  course, 
bat  naturally,  Clarence  does  not  like  it,  and  so — but  surely  he  told 
you  all  about  it." 

**  Mr,  Harcourt  has  not  condescended  to  tell  me  anything,"  replied 
Mary,  indifferently ;  **  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
know  what  he  has  said  to  you." 

*'  Oh !  nothing,  only  he  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  what  he  had 
heard  in  Milston  and  at  Ebury  Park,  and — well,  he  said  I  had 
better  not  come  here  so  often,  and  he  is  quite  right.  It  would  be  very 
foolish.  But  we  can  ride  as  before,  when  he  can  go  with  us.  It  is  an 
awfiil  bore,  I  know,  but  it  cannot  be  helped,  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

Sir  Robert  spoke  lightly,  carelessly — so  Mary  thought,  caressing 
his  moustache,  and  contemplating  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  all  the 
while. 
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"  And  you,"  she  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  are  content  to  give  up 
our  friendship  at  the  bidding  of  Milston  gossips.  You  care  so  little 
for  me  as  to  sacrifice  my  society,  sooner  than  brave  the  tittle-tattle  of 
these  people.     Your  regard  for  me  must  be  great !  " 

Sir  Robert  looked  up,  his  full  blue  eyes  wide  open  with  astonish- 
ment— 

**  Why  should  you  doubt  my  regard  ? "  he  said ;  **  I  love  you 
dearly,  but  I  have  loved  your  husband  all  my  life,  and  would  sooner 
never  see  you  again,  than  give  him  a  moment's  annoyance.  Are  you 
ill  ?  "  he  continued,  anxiously,  seeing  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  head, 
as  if  in  pain. 

*'  No,  only  giddy.  Well,"  recovering  herself,  **  I  suppose  it  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected,  but,  had  I  been  in  your  place — aye,  as  only 
a  woman,  with  a  woman's  instinct  against  injustice  and  coercion,  I 
would  have  stood  to  my  colours — I  would  not  readily  have  given  up  a 
friendship  I  valued,  because  Miss  This  was  shocked  or  Mrs.  That 
turned  up  her  eyes  at  my  conduct.  But  men  are  all  alike,"  with  a 
sigh,  "  and  then  you  accuse  us  women  of  being  weak." 

"  There  is  no  need  that  we  should  be  other  than  friends,"  said  Sir 
Robert,  *^  it  is  only  that  we  cannot  continue  to  be  so  intimate  as  we 
have  been,  and  Tm  awfully  sorry,  by  Jove  I  am." 

**  Awfully  sorry,  I  should  imagine,"  said  Mary,  bitterly,  repeating 
his  words. 

**  What  else  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  either  to  dictate  to,  or  advise  you.  I  know  how  I 
should  have  acted  under  similar  circumstances,  but  we  are  evidently 
not  of  the  same  opinion.  When  I  care  for  anyone,  I  am  proud  to 
acknowledge  the  liking,  and  the  more  I  knew  I  was  blamed,  the  more 
it  would  become  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me,  to  uphold  my  own 
opinion.  Yes,  spite  of  misrepresentation  and  slander,  I  would  keep 
to  my  motto  of  *  Dare  or  die.'  You  have  not  the  blood  of  a  brave 
sailor  in  your  veins,"  said  Mary,  with  a  grand  disdain,  '*  so  that 
perhaps  you  cannot  understand  my  feeling." 

*'  I  have  sufficient  good  blood  in  my  veins,  Mary,  to  think  it  would 
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add  no  lustre  to  my  shield,  to  compromise  by  my  carelessness  the 
wife  of  my  dearest  friend/*  and  Sir  Robert,  as  he  said  so,  looked  as 
haughty  as  she  did. 

"You  appear  very  much  attached  to  Clarence.  I  am  sure  he 
ought  to  feel  flattered." 

*•  I  value  his  opinion  above  that  of  any  other  man,  and  you  should 
be  the  last  person  to  think  lightly  of  his  wishes." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,'*  replied  Mary,  rising  as  she  spoke,  pale, 
defiant,  and  with  her  teeth  set  firmly  in  the  old,  straight  line  that  had 
been  a  stranger  to  them  of  late,  "  that  I  do  not  value  his  opinion  one 
straw.  I  do  not  love  him,  I  never  have.  It  was  a  cruel  thing  in  him 
to  marry  me,  for  we  have  no  sympathy  with  each  other.  And,  oh, 
Giod,"  with  a  wailing  cry,  throwing  herself  across  the  end  of  the  sofa, 
*'  I  wish  I  were  dead." 

"  If  this  is  the  truth,  you  should  not  dare  to  say  it,  especfally  to  me, 
who  know  your  husband  is  one  in  a  thousand,"  and  Sir  Robert's 
features  were  almost  stern  as  he  spoke. 

"Not  dare  to  say  it!"  springing  up  from  among  the  cushions,  so 
as  to  show  a  face  white  and  distorted  by  passion,  ''  I  do  dare.  I  dare 
to  say  more.  I  never  loved  Clarence  for  a  week,  or  a  day,  or  even 
an  hour,  and  I  loved  another." 

"  Then  if  I  am  to  believe  you,"  answered  Sir  Robert,  **  you  are  mad 
to  say  so,"  saying  which  he  rose,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

"  Stop,"  cried  she,  "  I  wish  to  say  something  more  to  you.  I  am 
not  mad,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  what  I  have  said.  I  have  been 
miserable  ever  since  my  marriage.  And  now  because  some  one  or 
other  has  chosen  to  make  remarks  upon  our  intimacy — (and  what 
afiair  is  it  of  theirs  ?) — you  and  Clarence  have  decided  that  we  are 
never  to  meet  on  the  same  terms  again.  It  is  cruel  ;  it  is  bitterly 
hard  that  I  may  not  have  a  friend,  because  I  have  already  got  a 
husband  I  do  not  love.  What  can  the  opinion  of  those  people  signify 
to  us  ?  What  harm  can  accrue  to  you  from  their  slander  ?  It  would 
be  wiser  and  less  cowardly,  I  think,  to  brave  their  remarks  rather  than 
give  in  to  them.     I  shall  tell  Clarence  that  I  will  not  renounce  my 
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walks  and  rides  with  you.  And  you  need  only  side  with  me,  and  he 
will  give  in.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

But  Sir  Robert  remained  silent,  for  on  reflection  he  found  he  had 
nothing-  to  say,  and  so  discreetly  held  his  tongue. 

*'  Have  you  no  answer  to  make  ? "  said  Mary,  presently,  with 
impatience. 

"  Indeed  I  have  nothing  to  suggest.  You  had  better  ^eak  to 
Harcourt  yourself,  and  let  him  decide  the  question." 

''  Yes,  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  him,  as  it  appears  he  does  not 
intend  to  broach  the  subject  to  me.  I  suppose  he  thought  to  make  a 
catspaw  of  you,  and  allow  you  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  propose  himself." 

"  I  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  out  with  you,"  said  Sir 
Robert,  who  was  anxious  to  get  upon  any  other  topic  of  conversatioD 
than  the  present  one.     "  Are  you  inclined  to  ride  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Mary,  sullenly,  **  I  have  a  headache.  I  was  out  in 
the  sun  all  yesterday,  and  I  shall  remain  at  home  to-day ;  but  pray  do 
not  allow  my  indisposition  to  interfere  with  your  pleasure ;  you  will 
have  Clarence  for  a  companion,  and  that  should  be  sufficient  for  you. 
He  is  crossing  the  lawn  now." 

"  Then  I  will  wish  you  good-day.     Au  revoir — I  trust  not  adieu." 

"  You  may  as  well  say  adieu,"  replied  she  ;  *'  who  knows  when 
we  may  meet  again  ?  "  and  she  turned  her  face  downwards  on  to  the 
sofa. 

"  Adieu  then,  dear,  and  God  bless  you,"  said  he,  stooping  over  her 
prostrate  figure,  and  kissing  the  pale  cheek  next  him  with  the  same 
affection  a  brother  might  have  shown. 

Mary  repeated  his  last  words  more  than  once  after  he  had  left  her. 

*  •  V  .»"  *  Adieu  then,  dear,  and  God  bless  you,'  God  bless  me — God  help  me  I" 
i>     '  *as  great  hot  tears  welled  up  and  overflowing  her  aching  eyes,  stained 

•  )f  t.  the  blue  satin  cushions  on  which  she  lay. 

That  kiss — the    first    he    had    ever   given    her,  sent    the   blood 

*  '  coursing  wildly  through  her  body,  and  this,  with  the  utter  prostration 

she  felt  from  grief  at  the  knowledge  that  their  daily  intercourse  was 
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to  be  interrupted,  taught  her  in  one  lesson,  hardly  learned,  that  she 
still  loved  Sir  Robert  Carr. 

The  memory  of  the  day  she  had  parted  with  him  when  he  was 
going"  abroad,  returned  vividly  to  her  brain,  the  indistinct  sounds,  the 
confusion  of  thought,  and  the  sick  dread  feeling  at  her  heart,  were  all 
again  with  her,  only  painted  in  brighter  colours. 

Was  she  never  to  be  safe  from  emotion  that  seemed  to  crush  her 
vitality  ?  she  thought.  Could  this  state  of  things  last  ?  Surely,  when 
her  mind  felt  strained  almost  to  bursting,  memory  must  give  way,  and 
the  tension  withdrawn,  then  would  come  peace,  even  if  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  oblivion. 

•'Adieu."  Would  God  accept  such  a. charge  as  herself?  Did  God 
care  for  her,  or  her  misery  ? 

Mary  could  not  think  coherently,  for  her  head  ached,  and  the  mere 
effort  of  trying  to  arrange  her  ideas  turned  her  sick  and  giddy. 

She  lay  for  some  hours  in  a  partial  stupor,  hearing  the  noise 
incidental  to  a  large  house  in  a  half-dozing  state,  as  if  in  a  dream. 

The  breeze  that  came  through  the  open  window  and  fanned  her 
cheek,  seemed  to  waft  the  twittering  notes  of  the  little  birds  preparing 
for  bed,  backwards  and  forwards  to  her  in  one  continued  strain,  as  if 
the  strings  of  some  musical  instrument  extended  from  her  brain  to 
where  they  sang,  whilst  the  scent  of  the  flowers  made  her  languid 
and  faint,  so  that  she  forgot  where  she  was,  or  what  had 
happened. 

She  awoke  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell,  to  find  Clarence  bending 
over  her  with  an  anxious  expression  on  his  face,  and  an  eager  enquiry 
as  to  whether  she  were  better. 

"  Have  I  been  ill  ?  "  she  asked.  Then  remembering  ever)rthing, 
**  Ah,  yes,  my  head,"  putting  her  hand  up  to  it  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  said  Harcourt,  tenderly,  ''  Carr  did  not  tell  me 
you  were  so  suffering  as  this,  and  I  thought  a  few  hours'  quiet  wouldi 
be  the  best  medicine  for  you.    Are  you  well  enough  to  sit  at  table,  or  \  _ 
would  you  prefer  having  something  sent  up  to  you  ? "  ^r. 

^"I  will  come  down,"  replied  Mary,  going  to  the  glass  to  arrange 
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her  dishevelled  hair.     "  How  pale  I  am.     Much  as  I  shall  look  when 
I  am  dead/'  with  a  slight  laugh. 

Harcourt,  eager  to  look  into  her  face,  took  her  hand,  but  she 
wrenched  it  away,  so  as  not  to  meet  his  gaze.  She  knew  now  that 
she  loved  another  man,  and  she  felt  ashamed  to  raise  her  no  longer 
innocent  eyes,  to  the  husband  she  had  injured. 

His  kindness  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  her  head,  and  she  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  some  reason  for  finding  fault  with  him,  some 
grievance  to  make  her  own  conduct  more  excusable. 

She  gave  sharp,  short  answers  to  all  his  enquiries,  his  solicitude 
worried  her,  and  she  tried  to  irritate  him  by  sarcastic  remarks,  or  cross 
replies,  in  hopes  of  provoking  him  to  quarrel,  so  that  she  might  tell 
herself  afterwards  she  had  reason  to  dislike  him. 

The  subject  of  Sir  Robert  Carr's  too  great  intimacy  was  not 
discussed,  although  she  was  anxious  to  introduce  it,  in  order  that  she 
might  defy  Clarence's  authority  by  telling  him  she  would  not  be 
restricted  in  her  wishes  on  this  or  any  other  matter,  but  out  of 
consideration  for  her  illness,  he  deferred  saying  what  he  knew  would 
be  disagreeable  to  her. 

So  the  evening  passed,  with  sulkiness  or  asperity  on  her  part,  and 
a  wonderful  patience  and  consideration  on  his. 

She  went  early  to  bed,  completely  worn  out  with  the  raging  conflict 
of  feeling  that  had  gone  on  within  her  during  the  day,  weary  in  body, 
sick  at  heart,  and  with  her  head  aching  too  much  to  allow  her  to 
think.  She  wondered  to  herself  with  utter  indifference  whether  she 
should  be  better  soon.  She  speculated  in  a  feeble  manner  what  her 
life  would  be  without  Sir  Robert  Carr.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  months,  yeais.  Many  years,  perhaps,  before  others  saw  her 
look  as  she  had  seen  herself  pictured  in  the  glass  just  now.  And  she 
must  pass  through  all  this  time  to  eternity,  loving  one  man,  and  bound 
to  another,  longing  for  the  society  it  would  be  sin  to  indulge  in,  and 
hating  the  tenderness  that  was,  by  rights,  hers. 

She  must  live  a  lie  if  she  lived  at  all. 

She  almost  thought  she  would  degrade  her  nature  less  by  leavinjj^ 
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the  husband  she  did  not  care  about  for  Sir  Robert  Carr,  who  had  her 
whole  heart,  than  by  living  with  him  and  loving  his  friend.  She  could 
"  dare  or  die  "  for  him,  risk  position  in  this  world,  and  salvation  in  the 
next. 

So  she  thought ;  not  distinctly  or  collectedly,  but  in  a  random  way, 
by  fits  and  starts,  as  if  her  mind  were  out  of  joint. 

Harcourt  imagined  she  was  asleep  when  he  came  up  to  bed,  and 
was  careful  not  to  disturb  her  ;  but  the  kiss  he  gave  her,  though  light 
as  the  touch  of  a  zephyr,  was  not  unperceived  by  her,  dreaming,  and 
but  half  awake,  as  she  lay. 

It  brought  back  Sir  Robert  Carr's  last  words  and  action,  and  she 
murmured,  as  truthful  memory  reproduced  the  scene,  "  Adieu,  dear, 
God  bless  you." 

Clarence  supposed  she  was  a  little  light-headed,  and  wandered,  for 
he  had  always  dreaded  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  her,  since  her  illness 
at  Heidelberg  during  their  honeymoon. 

He  looked  long  and  anxiously  at  her  pallid  face,  which  had  none 
of  the  restful  expression  of  quiet  sleep  on  it ;  then  put  out  the  lights, 
and  lay  down  by  her  side.  All  through  the  night  she  tossed  about 
and  moaned,  and,  had  he  known  it,  kept  up  within  herself  such  a 
confused  train  of  thought  as  had  no  distinct  line  of  argument  in  it. 

Throughout  her  dreamy  sleep  she  knew  that  something  was  wrong, 
but  what  she  could  not  tell.  That  she  was  very  unhappy,  but  why, 
she  could  not  say  ;  and  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  it  was  with 
the  same  weight  of  unanalysed  woe,  the  same  wearied  indifference  to 
her  own  misery. 

'*  Do  not  get  up,  dear ;  lie  still  and  rest  ;  you  will  be  better 
presently,"  said  her  husband.  But  Mary,  without  heeding  him,  pre- 
pared to  rise  and  go  through  the  usual  form  of  dressing. 

"  I  am  well  enough,  if  you  will  only  leave  me  alone,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  prefer  getting  up." 

"You  are  very  pale  still,  Mary,"  remarked  Clarence,  as  she  came 
into  the  breakfast-room  a  little  later ;  **  you  must  be  more  careful  of 
yourself." 
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"Yes,"  with  a  wan  smile,  "pale  as  a  ghost.  Did  Robert  tell  you 
whether  he  would  come  this  morning  ?  " 

**  He  told  me  he  would  not  come,*' 

**  And  why  ?  "  asked  Mary,  flushing  as  red  as  she  had  just  before 
been  pale ;  "  I  wish  to  know  the  reason  why  he  is  not  to  come  any 
more  to  the  house  ?  " 

Harcourt  saw  that  the  time  for  explanation  had  come;  the  evil 
hour  he  had  put  off  as  long  as  he  could. 

Mary  had  thrown  down  her  glove,  and  stood  ready  for  battle. 

He  nerved  himself  to  tell  her  what  he  knew  would  give  her  pain, 
although  he  had  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  that  suffering,  or  that 
by  asserting  his  authority  as  a  husband  to  forbid  a  continuance  of  her 
intimacy  with  Sir  Robert  Carr,  he  deprived  her  life  of  all  object. 

Although  he  tried  to  put  the  matter  in  a  reasonable  light  before 
her,  she  was  too  excited  to  attend  to  what  he  said.  She  wounded, 
irritated,  and  insulted  him,  accusing  him  of  injustice  for  having  ever 
married  her  at  all,  until  he  also  lost  his  temper,  and  left  her  in  anger. 
He  came  straight  from  the  scene  of  contention  to  order  his  carriage, 
then  drove  to  the  station  on  his  way  to  town. 

The  servants  saw  him  depart  without  knowing  anything  of  his  plans, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Mrs.  Harcourt  walked  quickly  through 
the  hall,  without  hat  or  bonnet,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Ditton 
Fields. 

*'Well,  missus  must  like  the  sun  on  her  head  better  than  I  do," 
said  the  kitchenmaid,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  garden  for  some 
herbs;  "  I  never  felt  it  strike  hotter  in  full  summer  than  it  do  to-day. 
My  sun-bonnet  was  no  more  good  nor  a  bit  of  paper." 


(To  he  continued.) 
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I  oocAsicmALLY  Call,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  on  an  ancient  maiden  lady, 
whose  whole  life  is  one  of  introspection  and  untiring  devotion  to  her- 
self and  her  canaries. 

I  never  now  inquire  how  she  is,  for  the  careless  '*  How  d'ye  do  ?  " 
that  should  be  answered  as  briefly  as  possible,  is  with  her  a  question 
of  vital  importance,  and  she  gives  the  exact  state  of  her  feelings  at  the 
present  moment,  and  every  sensation  since  you  last  saw  her,  as  if  she 
were  under  oath  in  the  witness  box,  with  an  order  from  the  judge  to 
be  as  circumstantial  as  possible. 

But  if  I  should  be  rash  enough  to  say,  "  How  are  you  to.day  ?  *'  this 
is  what  I  should  hear  :  ''  Thank  you,  dear,  I  am  not  feeling  quite  as 
well  to-day.  I  think  I  must  have  taken  a  little  additional  cold  in  go- 
ing through  the  hall,  although  you  know  how  careful  I  always  am.  I 
usually  put  on  my  Polish  boots  over  my  slippers,  and  throw  my  little 
checked  shawl  (the  blue  and  white  one  you  see  on  the  chair,  a  present 
last  Christmas  from  dear  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who  died  so  suddenly,  you 
remember,  the  13th  of  February)  over  my  shoulders,  and  even 
occasionally  cover  my  head  with  a  nubia.  But  I  was  called  down 
unexpectedly  on  Tuesday  morning  (was  it  Tuesday  ?  seems  to  me  it 
was  Wednesday — no,  Wednesday  I  stayed  in  my  room — so,  dear, 
it  must  have  been  Tuesday),  and  I  only  wrapped  that  Iscrge  grey 
cloak  about  me,  and  I  have  felt  chilly  ever  since.  I  do  hope  I  may 
be  relieved  soon,  for  you  know  how  severe  my  colds  always  are. 
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I  had  Jane  rub  my  chest  for  fifteen  minutes  with  oamphor  last  night, 
and  I  shall  try  a  warm  bath  and  a  strong  dose  of  whiskey  v^n  I 
retire." 

What  can  one  do  under  such  an  infliction  ?  Select  an  easy  chair 
and  a  shaded  comer,  and  say  "Ah!"  and  "Indeed!"  at  stated 
intervals.  Tr3ring  to  repeat  the  alphabet  backwards  is  sometimes  a 
relief. 

Very  similar  to  this  pre-Raphaelidsh  talk  is  that  of  the^-what  shall 
I  call  them  ? — the  circumlocutionists.  They  start  on  a  story,  or  a 
personal  experience.  You  see  the  denoumeni  in  ten  i^onds,  but  they 
imagine  it  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  one  of  Trollope's  plots.  On  they 
go,  round  Robin  Hood's  barn,  up  hill,  down  hill,  zigzag,  round  the 
corner,  cross-lots,  back  again;  the  terminus  always  in  view — will 
they  ever  get  there  ?  The  possibility  of  such  a  benign  event  seems 
distant ;  like  a  wounded  snake,  the  narrative  "  drags  its  slow  length 
along."  You  try  to  smile — result,  an  unmeaning  grin ;  all  the  muscles 
of  your  mouth  seem  starched.  You  snap  your  eyes  hard,  and  try  to 
assume  animation  ;  the  lids  droop  like  lead.  What  you  want  to  do  is 
to  rise  and  shout  with  Hotspur : 

Ob,  he*s  as  tedious 

As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  ; 

Worse  than  a  smoky  house.    I  had  rather  live 

With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill  far. 

Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me 

In  any  summer  house  in  Christendom  ! 

The  brusque  Dr.  Abernethy,  when  rushing  along  a  London  street 
in  great  haste,  was  attacked  by  a  garrulous  old  lady  patient,  who 
doubtless  combined  circumlocution  and  detail.  She  began  her  plaint. 
There  was  but  one  chance  of  escape.  "  Just  close  your  eyes  and 
open  your  mouth,  madam,"  said  the  desperate  man.  There  she 
stood,  and  stood,  waiting  for  his  verdict,  eyes  shut,  tongue  protruded, 
while  he  darted  past  and  left  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  rapidly- 
increasing  crowd. 

The  book-agent  who  infests  small  towns  and  villages,  bent  on 
making  his  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  per  day,  who  will  talk  you  blind  and 
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fointy  and  grow  to  the  doorstep  unless  verbally  kicked  off,  belongs  to 
the  same  genus. 

The  inveterate  talker  seldom  listens  except  to  himself.  If  you  are 
quick  enough,  you  may  jerk  in  a  sentence  now  and  then  as  he  pauses 
for  breath  or  is  loading  for  another  shot.     He  never  hears. 

You  have  to  sit  (you  can't  stand  it)  and  hear  your  favourite  author 
ridiculed  and  misrepresented ;  lies  are  stated  as  facts ;  ideas  are 
thrown  out  which  rouse  your  mind  to  unusual  action.  You  must  speak 
or  burst !  If  you  brave  the  rapids,  you  may  talk  like  one  inspired- 
it  is  but  a  sticUi  nay,  a  straw  upon  the  rushing  tide.  If  you  should 
fairly  explode  from  rage  and  suppression  I  doubt  if  there  would  be 
a  cessation  of  the  verbal  torrent  while  the  fragments  were  being  re- 
moved. The  conceit  of  such  talkers  is  inordinate,  and  deserves  to  be 
rebuked. 

A  man  of  this  description  was  once  babbling  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  at  last  entreated 
to  be  silent.  "I  talk  a  great  deal,*' said  he,  **but  I  talk  well.'' 
"  Half  of  that  is  true,"  was  the  cutting  reply. 

I  have  heard  of  a  Frenchman,  very  loquacious  himself,  who  was 
anxiously,  wildly  watching  for  an  opportunity,  however  brief,  to  in- 
terrupt his  rival.  "  If  he  spits  or  coughs,  he  is  lost  1 "  murmured  the 
unwilling  listener. 

There  are  talkers  whom  everyone  rejoices  to  hear.  Macaulay 
could  talk  by  the  hour  with  occasional ''  flashes  of  silence,"  and  no 
one  grew  weary.  When  he  and  Sydney  Smith  met,  they  both 
talked  with  all  their  might  ''  Oh,  yes,  we  both  talk  a  great  deal," 
said  Sydney,  *'  but  I  don't  believe  Macaulay  ever  did  hear  my  voice. 
Sometimes  when  I  have  told  a  good  story,  I  have  thought  to  myself^ 
'  Poor  Macaulay,  he  will  be  very  sorry  some  day  to  have  missed 
that.'" 

But  the  witty  divine  had  no  notion  of  talking  for  display,  and  was 
never  jealous  of  competition.  He  talked  because  he  could  not  help 
it,  but  was  never  pleasanter  than  when  others  assisted  to  keep  up  the 
ball.    On  the  occasion  of  the  first  attempt  to  bring  him  and  Theodore 
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Hook  together,  Mr.  Lockhart  arrived  with  the  information  that  Hook 
was  priming'  himself  (as  was  his  wont)  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  with 
a  tumbler  or  two  of  hot  punch.  "Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Sydney,  "If  it 
comes  to  that,  let  us  start  fair.  When  Mr  Hook  is  announced, 
announce  Mr.  Smith's  punch." 

Chesterfield's  rule  was :  "  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  but  do  not  treat 
the  company." 

Swift's  maxim  was :  "  Take  as  many  half  minutes  as  you  can  get, 
but  never  talk  more  than  half  a  minute  without  pausing,  and  giving 
others  an  opportunity  to  strike  in." 

But  I  am  drifting  into  conversation  as  it  was.  So  right  about  I 
Face! 

To  use  a  Hibemianism,  the  worst  talkers  are  those  who  don't  talk 
at  all,  and  are  so  lifeless  and  unsuggestive  that  they  shut  one's  mouth 
on  every  theme.  Such  persons  are  invited  to  parties,  dinners,  and 
picnics,  because  it  would  never  do  to  omit  them :  but  they  have  a 
more  chilling  influence  than  the  death's  head  at]  an  Egyptian  feast, 
inducing  a  bad  slate  of  temper  instead  of  profitable  moralising,  and 
I  long  to  inquire  after  one  of  the  usual  pauses  if  they  are  fond  of  rats 
fricasseed,  or  are  devoted  to  spruce  gum,  or  if  their  paternal  grand- 
father died  of  lockjaw;  anything  to  stir  a  ripple  on  the  stagnant 
water.     Their  representative  name  would  be  '*  The  Dummy." 

Then  there  are  the  Snarls,  who  not  only  can't  talk,  but  are  angry 
with  those  who  can.  They  expect  you  to  amuse  them,  and  then 
wonder  that  you  are  willing  to  make  a  buffoon  of  yourself.  You 
really  have  an  excess  of  animal  spirits.  They  sit  like  automatons  to 
be  entertained,  and  mentally  sneer  at  your  efforts,  while  they  "  damn 
with  faint  praise."    This  class  is  especially  exasperating. 

The  Slanderer  is  so  obnoxious  that  one  recoils  as  from  a  venomous 
serpent  from  a  discussion  of  that  kind  of  talker.  You  know  the  dear 
old  lady  who  spoke  well  of  every  one,  and  was  tested  by  her 
daughters  as  to  her  opinion  of  the  devil.  "You  must  acknowledge 
that  he  is  very  industrious,"  said  the  charitable  dame.  The  Greeks 
showed  their  due  appreciation  of  slanderers  by  giving  them  a  name 
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synonymous  with  devil.  And  we  can  certainly  give  them  the 
credit  of  being*  economical,  as  they  make  a  little  scandal  go  a 
great  way,  and  rarely  open  their  mouths  except  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

The  heartless  wit,  with  a  talent  for  mimicry  and  no  idea  of  honour, 
is  about  as  bad.  Old  Fuller,  the  quaint  and  wise,  said,  "  He  that 
will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest  deserves  to  die  a  beggar  by  the  bargain." 
While  in  such  a  savage  state  let  me  speak  of  those  frank  people  who 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  and  privilege  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  and 
more  than  the  truth,  on  every  possible  occasion. 

If  thin,  you  are  not  long  for  this  world  ;  if  stout,  your  great-aunt 
Jane  died  of  dropsy,  and  such  things  run  in  a  family  ;  if  there  is  a 
sore  spot  in  your  heart,  it  is  probed  and  poked  with  a  knife  that  is 
cruelly  blunt.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  a  lady  that  she  looks 
positively  haggard  or  distressingly  flushed,  or  of  saying  to  a  maiden 
sligrhtly  passec^  "  Why,  my  dear,  did  you  know  you  are  absolutely 
SToing  to  have  a  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  your  head— 3/'«j/  the  worst  place ^ 
ioo  I "  These  people  are  "  always  treading  on  your  gouty  foot,  or 
talking  in  your  deaf  ear,  or  asking  you  to  give  them  something  with 
your  lame  hand,  showing  up  your  weak  point,"  etc. 

It  is  neither  gratifying  nor  cheering  to  hear  that  your  new  silk 

gfown  fits  abominably,  or  that  your  new  boots  make  your  feet  look 

broader  than  usual.     Human  nature   can't   bear  these   truths   with 

equanimity ;  and  tact  is  as  necessary  in  this  world  as  talent.     Momus 

viras  driven  from  Olympus  for  indulging  in  a  little  roguish  raillery 

upon   the  works  of  his  compeers.      Neither  gods  nor  mortals  can 

endure  unsparing  criticism.     If  a  person  says,  "  Tell  me  truly,  is  my 

bonnet  becoming  ?  "  or  *'  is  my  moustache  an  improvement  ?  "—above 

all,  if  an  author,  especially  a  poet,  asks  you  to  **  cr\\\c\%^  fearlessly  " — 

remember  that  you  are  on  dangerous  ground ;  a  bombshell  is  just 

ready  to  burst.    Take  care !     Beware  I 

Most  of  us  are  like  the  old  bishop  in  '^  Cril  Bias,"  who  complained 
to  his  nephew  that  he  was  failing,  and  that  his  sermons  seemed  dull 
and  prosy ;  but  the  moment  the  ingenuous  young  man  assented,  he 
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flew  into  a  rage  and  exclaimed,  *'  Fou  lie,  you  dog- ;  you  know  I  write 
as  well  as  I  ever  did  !  " 

The  **  Pump  "  is  a  pleasant  creature  for  an  unsophisticated  person 
to  encounter.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  gambler  and  the  green-horn. 
He  or  she,  and  I'm  afraid  it  is  usually  a  she,  is  determined  to  worm 
out  your  inmost  experience. 

You  are  the  victim  of  a  silly  hero-worship  ;  your  sister  eloped 
with  that  handsome  ostler  ;  your  second  cousin  died  of  delirium 
tremens ;  your  father,  as  a  widower,  was  rather  spooney  on  a  fascinat- 
ing  grass  widow ;  your  brother  was  badly  jilted.  The  insidious  attack 
begins  by  a  burst  of  gushing  confidence  from  the  wily  Pumpi.st,  who 
seems  to  be  turning  her  heart  inside  out,  but  tells  nothing.  How  you 
are  led  on  I  such  sympathetic  responses,  such  skilful  questions  I  On 
and  on  till  you  spin  the  whole  yarn,  and  regret  how  bitterly  when  the 
spell  is  over.     What  a  crowd  of  vampire  bats  have  I  evoked. 

Then  the  Bores  must  not  be  omitted — a  large  family ;  the  perpetual 
punster,  who  doesn't  dream  that  his  proper  place  is  in  the  hospital  for 
incurables;  the  pugnacious  and  the  passive,  those  who  always  agree 
and  those  who  never  agree  — equally  enraging ;  the  eternal  story- 
teller, who  has  a  fatal  facility  for  being  **  reminded  ;  "  the  man  with 
a  hobby ;  the  traveller  who  has  been  everywhere  and  wants  to  tell 
you  all  about  it  at  one  interview ;  the  ven;ior  of  startling  conundrums, 
which  you  are  not  allowed  to  give  up;  the  croaker,  **  who  would 
cast  a  damper  on  a  funeral."  Sydney  Smith  calls  these  last  the 
lemon-squeezers  of  society—'*  people  who  act  on  you  as  a  wet  blanket ; 
who  see  a  cloud  in  the  sunshine,  the  nails  of  the  coffin  in  the  ribbons 
of  the  bride,  predictors  of  evil,  extinguishers  of  hope;  who,  where 
there  are  two  sides,  see  only  the  worst  ;  people  whose  very  look 
curdles  the  milk  and  sets  your  teeth  on  edge." 

Saxe  has  writhed  under  such  an  infliction,  and  writes  about  it,  using 

his  pen  as  a  safety  valve  : 

Again  I  hear  that  creaking" step  I 

He's  rapping  at  the  door. 
Too  well  I  know  the  boding  sound 


That  ushers  in  a  bore. 
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He  reads  my  daily  paper  through 

Before  I've  seen  a  vroxd, ; 
He  scans  the  lyric  (that  I  wrote) 

And  thinks  it  quite  absurd. 

He  calmly  smokes  my  last  cigar. 

And  coolly  asks  for  more  ; 
He  opens  every  thing  he  sees, 

Except  the  entry  door ! 

He  talks  about  his  fragile  health, 

And  tells  me  of  the  pains 
He  suffers  from  a  score  of  ills 

Of  which  he  ne'er  complains  ; 

And  how  he  struggled  once  with  death. 

To  keep  the  fiend  at  bay ; 
On  themes  like  those  away  he  goes. 

But  never  goes — away  I 

I  mean  to  take  the  knocker  off, 

Put  crape  upon  the  door. 
Or  hint  to  John  that  I  am  gone 

To  stay  a  month  or  more. 

I  do  not  tremble  when  I  meet 

The  stoutest  of  my  foes  ; 
But  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  friend 

Who  never,  never  goes! 

The  Slangy  set  amuse  me.  To  be  sure,  a  week  in  a  lighthouse 
with  one  of  them  would  be  a  direful  doom ;  take  a  dozen  words  and 
phrases  from  their  vocabulary,  and  they  would  be  as  mute  as  fish  ; 
but  they  are  diverting  for  the  nonce. 

At  the  seaside  this  summer  I  met  four  pretty  girls,  who  had  every 
probability  in  their  favour  for  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one,  but  still  a 
mortuary  uncertainty  seemed  to  be  hanging  over  them  all.  Every 
other  minute  came  this  phrase  from  their  rosy  lips,  "I  shall  die!  " 
with  a  wondrous  variety  of  elocutionary  effect.  '*  I  shall  die  *' — accent 
on  last  word  and  rising  inflection ;  **  I  shall  die  " — prolonged  circum- 
flex ;  "  I  shall  die  " — explosive  orotund ;  "  I  shall  die  " — decided 
falling  inflection.  One  of  them  occasionally  tried  the  interrogative 
form,  **  Won't  you  die  ? "  with  an  indiscribable  air  of  gush  and 
incipient  idiocy.  The  limits  for  this  set  are  from  the  schoolboy,  who 
tells  you  if  you  were  to  hear  the  fellers  talk  you  couldn't  understand 
half  they  said,   to  the  young  married  lady  whose  stock  of  ideas  is 
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limited.  But  slang  is  to  some  extent  universal,  and  in  a  proper 
degree  rather  useful.  Scheie  de  Vere  says  that  we  speak  English 
but  talk  American,  and  I  confess  to  a  liking  for  some  of  the  ''  rabble- 
charming  words  which  carry  so  much  wildfire  wrapt  up  in  them.'' 

Akin  to  this  jolly,  ofF-hand  class  are  the  Glibs,  who  are  always 
ready  with  their  verbal  pyrotechnics,  never  more  than  fire-crackers, 
or  at  the  most  a  Catherine's  wheel ;  but  how  they  do  sputter  and  fizz 
and  scintillate,  their  tongues  hung  on  pivots.  These  women,  for  Glibs 
are  inevitably  of  the  feminine  persuasion,  do  much  good  and  little 
harm,  and  are  to  be  thanked  for  their  untiring  efforts.  Many  a 
solemn-faced  scholar  has  been  lured  from  Greek  roots  and  stupid 
metaphysics  to  listen  to  their  merry  chatter,  so  full  of  life  and  iroVc 
and  sunshine ;  many  a  fastidious  old  bachelor,  who  imagined  be  was 
waiting  for  some  Juno  of  a  woman,  has  been  hopelessly  charmed  by 
their  sparklmg  swirl  of  small  talk,  and  made  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  especially  important  for  a  woman  to  study  the  art  of  con- 
versation, to  learn  to  entertain  or  listen,  as  suits  the  mood.  Young 
says:— 

A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear, 

But  'tis  a  task  indeed  to  learn  to  hear. 

In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies  ; 

That  shows  or  makes  you  both  polite  and  wise. 

There  have  been  many  witticisms  uttered  and  written  upon  woman's 
volubility.  You  remember  it  is  said  that  Mme.  de  Stael  found  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  who  was  introduced  to  her  in  joke,  one  of  the  best 
informed  and  most  agreeable  of  men. 

Syd — I  quote  so  much  from  this  authority  that  in  future  I  will  say 
D.  S.  (the  Divine  Sydney),  because  S.  S.  might  be  taken  as  an  allusion 
to  Sabbath  schools  or  Sands'  Sarsaparilla — ^D.  S.  says  diat  if  men 
outlive  their  faculties,  the  mere  frame  itself  is  respected  for  what 
it  once  contained;  but  women  (such  is  their  unfortunate  style  ot 
education)  hazard  everything  upon  one  cast  of  the  die :  when  youth 
is  gone,  all  is  gone.  No  human  creature  gives  his  admiration  for 
nothing;  either  the  eye  must  be  charmed  or  the  understanding 
gratified.      A  woman  must  either  talk  wisely  or  look  well.     Mrs. 
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Browning',  whom  all  women  should  know,  and  love  and  honour, 
gives  her  ideal  of  a  true  woman's  conversation,  in  "  Lady  Geraldine's 
Courtship :  " — 

Then  we  talked — oh,  how  we  talked ;  her  voice,  so  cadenced  in  the  talking, 

Made  another  singing — of  the  soul ;  a  music  without  bars  ; 
"While  the  leafy  sounds  of  woodlands,  humming  round  where  we  were  walking, 

Brought  interposition  worthy-sweet,  as  skies  about  the  stars. 
In  her  utmost  lightness  there  is  truth — and  often  she  speaks  lightly  ; 

And  she  has  a  grace  in  being  gay,  which  even  mournful  souls  approve; 
For  the  root  of  some  grave  earnest  thought  is  understruck  so  rightly 

As  to  justify  the  foliage  and  the  waving  flowers  above. 

Kate  A.  Sanborn. 
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IVhat  shall  we  teach  the  Girls  f 

By  Mary  B.  Everett. 


The  old  days  when  the  girl  sat  by  her  mother's  side  and  sewed  patch- 
work, seem  to  have  passed  away  for  ever.  Girls  no  longer  sew  their 
own  clothing  by  hand,  or  knit  their  own  stockings.  Machinery  has 
superseded  fingers  in  certain  departments ;  and  because  the  sewing- 
machine  and  knitting-machine  can  do  the  work,  in  a  tithe  of  the  time 
that  fingers  could,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  extra  time  ? 

Shall  we  give  the  girls  a  little  French,  a  little  music,  a  good  deal 
of  dress  and  jewellery,  and  present  them  to  the  world  as  accomplished 
young  ladies,  ready  to  accept  the  hands  of  young  gentlemen  as  silly 
as  themselves — if  they  fortunately  can  dress  well,  dance  well,  and 
have  rich  fathers  ? 

Most  girls  at  twelve  or  thirteen  have  an  inkling  of  their  future  des- 
tiny. That  is,  they  know  whether  they  have  a  father  in  business,  and 
plenty  of  money  for  dress  and  pleasure,  or  a  widowed  mother,  with 
half  a  dozen  children,  suffering  much  anxiety  before  she  pays  her  bills. 

Suppose  each  girl,  at,  say  fifteen,  was  required  to  make  a  choice  as 
to  her  future  studies  ?  Is  she  poor,  an  orphan,  or  with  a  widowed 
mother  as  sole  guardian  ?  Then  she  must  earn  her  daily  bread.  Is 
she  rich  %  Then  let  her  obtain  the  best  education  her  country  and  her 
father  can  give  her ;  for  the  time  may  come  when  her  music  and 
drawing,  and  her  ability  to  speak  and  write  English,  French,  and 
German  con  ectly,  may  keep  a  whole  family  from  ruin  and  starvation. 

Newspapers  are  in  every  house.     If  a  girl  chooses,  she  can  be  as 
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well-informed  as  to  the  world  about  her,  as  her  brother,  she  can  take 
her  own  side  in  politics^  can  listen  understandingly  to  debate  and 
argument^  and  draw  her  own  conclusions,  and  usually  correct  ones. 
Every  girl  by  sixteen  must  surely  develop  some  taste  that  will  be  a 
guide  to  determine  her  future  course.  Is  she  a  good  arithmetician, 
quick  with  her  pencil,  able  to  comprehend  interest  at  a  moment's 
notice,  comprehending  the  system  of  partial  payments  and  annuities  1 
Then,  unless  she  wants  to  fit  for  a  teacher,  let  her  substitute  book, 
keeping  for  French. 

Is  she  a  dreamer?  Are  Shakespeare,  and  Longfellow,  and  the 
Brownings,  on  her  table  or  in  her  hands,  when  she  should  be  busy 
with  Euclid  and  Lardner?  Be  gentle  with  such,  for  out  of  that  dream- 
ing brain  may  be  painted  such  pictures  as  the  world  may  worship  and 
admire.  Guide  her,  do  not  harshly  drive  her.  Mathematics  may  not 
be  of  vital  importance  to  such  a  soul.  Lead  her  beside  the  still 
waters  of  Life, — let  her  feed  in  the  green  pastures  of  Literature.  Un- 
clasp the  golden  pages  of  history, — let  her  meet  the  great  masters 
of  fktion  as  friends.  Let  Scott  unfold  the  glowing  pages  of  romance 
in  its  earliest  day, — let  Thackeray  and  Dickens  lay  bare  the  great 
heart  of  humanity  to  her  eyes.  Let  Carlyle  and  Groethe,  and  Schiller 
and  Mill  and  Emerson,  show  her  the  depths  of  the  present,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  future.  But  beware  !  mistake  not  a  disordered  digestion 
and  a  sickly  sentimentality  for  genius.  Set  before  her  an  exalted 
ideal, — show  her  that  through  herself,  and  others  like  herself,  must 
come  the  uplifting  of  her  sex.  Teach  her  the  nobility  of  labour,  the 
value  of  independence,  and,  if  the  young  lark  does  not  soar  aloft  into 
a  region  of  calm  and  sunshine,  you  have  substituted  mere  dross  for 
the  pure  gold  of  genius,  or  the  training  is  at  fault.  Has  she  been  all 
her  life  "playing  school  "with  chairs  and  children,  then  the  arena  of 
her  future  is  the  school-room,  in  all  probability.  Let  her  study  all 
she  has  lime  to  learn,  and  learn  thoroughly,  but,  above  all  things,  see 
that  she  does  not  study  at  the  expense  of  her  health.  We  rush  girls 
through  primary,  grammar,  high  and  normal  schools,  and  expect 
them  thoroughly  disciplined  at  the  end  of  their  teens.    The  boy 
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rarely  gets  out  of  college  before  his  majority ;  do  we  expect  more  of 
the  girl !  What  is  the  use  of  the  most  thorough  education  and  train- 
ings if,  when  it  is  obtained,  the  girl  is  an  incurable  nervous  dyspeptic? 
If  she  teaches,  she  breaks  down  in  a  couple  of  years.  Education  is  a 
means,  but,  too  many,  alas !  regard  it  as  an  end.  Hurry,  hurry, 
hurry,  cram,  cram,  cram, — sit  up  till  twelve  o'clock  for  five  nights  in 
the  week,  only  to  get  the  coveted  diploma  within  a  certain  time. 
The  girl  is  flesh  and  blood,  not  steel  and  cast  iron.  Humanity  can*t 
stand  the  strain,  and  Nature  will  have  her  revenge. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  bud  of  expectation 
Has  not  yet  swollen  to  the  perfect  flower 
That  with  its  wondrous  fragrant  exhalation 
The  world  of  faith  will  dower. 

The  lamps  we  light  are  but  the  stars  of  promise 
The  faintest  reflex  of  a  distant  sun 
That  wakes  an  eager  salutation  from  us 
Till  nobler  heights  are  won. 

The  past  was  but  the  preface  to  the  story 
In  which  the  romance  of  our  lives  is  wrought; 
The  deeds  that  win  imperishable  glory 
Live  scarcely  in  our  thought. 

Whatever  we  do  falls  short  of  our  intending; 
The  structure  lacks  the  beauty  we  design; 
And  tortured  angels  to  their  home  ascending, 
Depart,  and  leave  no  sign. 

By  all  the  doubts  and  trials  that  so  vex  us. 

By  all  the  falls  and  failures  that  annoy, 

By  all  the  strange  delusions  that  perplex  us, 

And  yield  no  fruit  of  joy.  ^ — - 

We  know  that  unto  mortals  is  not  given  /\r\^ 

The  strength  or  knowledge  that  is  yet  in  store  ^^   ? 

For  us,  ere  yet  we  walk  the  streets  of  heaven, 

And  dream  of  heaven  no  more. 


The  heart  of  earth  has  secrets  yet  withholden, 
That  wait  the  dawning  of  some  future  day, 
When  ail  gel  hands  from  sepulchre  so  golden 
Shall  roll  the  stone  away. 
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hian  has  not  touched  the  zenith  of  creation ; 
The  godlike  thought  that  filled  Jehovah's  mind 
Has  had  in  him  but  feeble  revelation, 
Uncertain,  undefined. 

The  days  wherein  Time  reaches  its  fruition. 
With  moments  weighted  with  no  vain  regret. 
Those  days  of  which  the  soul  has  sweet  prevision, 
Draw  nigh,  but  are  not  yet. 

Josephine  Polla&d. 
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The  Little  Health  of  Ladies. — Human  clothing  has  three  raisons 
d'^re^  which,  in  order  of  precedence,  are  these  : — Health,  Decency, 
Beauty.  Health  demands — maintenance  of  proper  temperature  of  the 
body  by  exclusion  of  excessive  heat  and  cold ;  protection  from 
injury  by  rain,  snow,  dust,  dirt,  stones  to  the  feet,  insects,  &c ; 
preservation  of  liberty  of  action  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and 
freedom  from  pressure.  Decency  demands — concealment  of  some 
portions  of  the  human  frame ;  distinction  between  the  habiliments 
of  men  and  women  sufficient  to  avert  mistake :  fitness  to  the  age 
and  character  of  the  wearer;  concealment,  when  possible,  of  any 
disgusting  personal  defect.  Beauty  demands — truthfulness.  The 
dress  must  be  genuine  throughout,  without  any  false  pads,  false  hair, 
or  felse  anything ;  graceful  forms  of  drapery ;  harmonious  colours : 
such  moderate  consistency  with  prevailing  modes  of  dress  as  shall 
produce  the  impression  of  sociability  and  suavity,  and  avoid  that  of 
self-assertion ;  individuality, — the  dress  suiting  the  wearer  as 
if  it  were  an  outer  body  belonging  to  the  same  soul.  (Be  it  noted 
that  the  fulfilment  of  this  highest  condition  of  tasteful  dress 
necessarily  limits  the  number  of  costumes  which  each  person  should 
wear  on  similar  occasions.  No  one  body  can  be  adorned  in 
several  equally  suitable  suits  of  clothes,  any  more  than  one  soul  could 
be  fittingly  housed  in  twenty  different  bodies.)  Glancing  back 
over  the  above  table,  we  find  this  curious  fact.  The  dress  of 
mm  in  all  Western  nations  meets  fairly  all  the  conditions  of  Health 
and   Decency,  and  fails  only  on  the  side  of  Beauty.    The  dress 
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of  women,  on  the  contrary,  ever  variable  as  it  is,  per^stently  misses 
the  conditions  of  Health  ;  frequently  violates  the  rules  of  Decency, 
and  instead  of  securing  Beauty,  at  which  it  aims  first  instead  of 
last>  achieves  usually — ugliness.  And  now  let  us  see  how  all  diis 
concerns  the  Health  of  Women — ^how  much  of  their  peti/e  san/e  is  due 
to  their  general  neglect  to  make  Health  the  first  object  of  dress 
or  even  an  object  at  all,  compared  to  fashion.  Tight-lacing  among 
habits  resembles  envy  among  the  passions.  We  take  pride  in  all  the 
rest,  even  the  idlest  and  worst,  but  tight  lacii^  and  an  envious 
heart  are  things  to  which  no  one  ever  confesses.  A  small  waist, 
I  suppose,  is  understood  to  belong  to  that  order  of  virtues  which 
Aristotle  decides  ought  to  be  natural  and  not  acquired,  and  the 
•  most  miserable  girl  who  spends  her  days  in  a  machine  more  cruel 
(because  more  slowly  murderous)  than  the  old  "  Maiden  "  of  Seville, 
yet  always  assures  us,  smiling  through  her  martyrdom,  that  her 
clothes  are  ''  really  hanging  about  her  I  "  It  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  dwell  on  this  supreme  folly.  Mrs.  Haweis,  in  her  very  noteworthy 
new  book,  the  ''  Art  of  Beauty,"  has  given  some  exceedingly  useful 
diagrams,  showing  the  effects  of  the  practice  on  the  internal  oi^gans 
and  skeleton — diagrams  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
study  of  ladies  who  may  feel  a  *'  call"  to  perform  this  sort  of  English 
Suttee  for  a  living  husband.  Mrs.  Haweis  says  that  sensible  men  do 
not  love  wasps,  and  have  expressed  to  her  their  **  overallishness"  when 
they  behold  them.  Considering  how  effectively  they  have  hitherto 
managed  to  display  their  disapproval  whenever  women  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce  rational  attire,  it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  they  do 
nqt  "  pronounce"  a  little  more  distinctly  against  this,  literally  mortal, 
C;  ^4lly.  The  practice  of  wearing  decolletee  dresses,  sinning  equally  as  it 
.M^Jl^^lpts  against  Health  and  Decency,  seems  to  be  gradually  recedii^— 

^    £lBpm  ordinary  dinners,  where  it  was  universal  twenty  years  ago,  to 
.r'v^f special  occasions,  balls,  and  court  drawing-rooms.    But  it  dies  hard, 

-  --"'  and  it  may  kill  a  good  many  poor  creatures  yet,  and  entail  on  others 
the  life-loag  bad  health  so  naturally  resulting  from  the  exposure  of  a 
large  surface  of  the  skin  to  sudden  chills.      The  thin,  paper-soled 
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boots  which  leave  the  wearer  to  feel  the  chill  of  the  pavement  or  the 
damp  of  the  grass  wherever  she  may  walk,  must  have  shortened 
thousands  of  lives  in  Europe,  and  even  more  in  America.     G)mbined 
with  these,  we  have  now  the  high  heels,  which,  in  a  short  period,  con- 
vert the  foot  into  a  shapeless  deformity,  no  longer  available  for  pur- 
poses of  healthful  exercise.     Bad  as  stays,  and  chignons,  and  high 
heels,  and  paint,  and  low  dresses^  and  all  the  other  follies  of  dress  are, 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that   the   culminating  folly  of  fashion,  the 
one    which    has    most    widespread    and   durable   consequences,   is 
the  mode  in  which,  for  ages  back,  women  have  contrived  that  their 
skirts    should    act    as    drags    and    swaddling     clothes,    weighing 
down   their   hips  and   obstructing   the   natural   motion  of  the   legs. 
Who,  in  the  age  of  robes  collan/es  and  decolletee  dresses,  can  pretend 
that  a  reasonable,  full,  simply  cut  silk  or  cloth  skirt,  reaching  to  the 
ankles  and  no  longer,  would  not  fulfil  immeasurably  better  than  any 
tELshion   we  have  seen   for  many   a   day  the   requirements  of   true 
womanly  delicacy  ?     It  is  for  Fashion,  not  Decency,  that  the  activity  of 
women  is  thus  crushed,  their  health  ruined,  and  (through  them)  the 
health  of  their  children.     I  hold  it  to  be  an  indubitable  fact  that  if 
twenty  years  ago  a  rational  and    modest  style  of    dress  had  been 
adopted  by  English  women  and  encouraged  by  English  men,  instead  of 
being  sneered  down  by  fops  and  fools,  the  health  not  only  of  women 
but  of  the  sons  of  women,  i,e.,  of  the  entire  nation,  *would  now  be  on 
altogether  a  different   plane  from  what  we  find  it.     Reviewing  all 
these  deplorable  follies,  we  may  learn  to  make  excuses  for  legislators         ^^ 
who  classify  women  with  <*  Criminals,  Lunatics,  Idiots,  and  Minors.*'  ^  V 
It  needs  all  a  woman's  knowledge  of  the  pernicious  processes    to/ V    \ 
which  the  opening  minds  of  girls  are  commonly  subjected,— the  false  tt^, '  \ 
and   base   aims  in  life  set  before  them,   the  perverse  distribution!  k<^^ 
towards  them  of  approval  and  blame,  admiration  and  neglect,  and  yA     - 
even  of  love  and  dislike,  from  parents,  teachers,  servants,  brothers,     \'''^^. 
and   finally  from   the   ball-room   world  into  which   they  are   now 
launched  in  childhood, — to  enable  us  to  make  allowances  for  theroi 
and  retain  faith  that  there  sometimes  beats  a  real  woman's  heart 
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under  the  ribs  of  a  tig^htly  laced  oorsety  and  that  a  head  surmounted 

by  a  pile  of  dead  women's  hair  is  not  invariably  devoid  of  brains. 
How  is  the  remedy  for  this  dreary  round  of  silly  fashions  ever  to  be 
attained  ?  No  woman  who  knows  the  world  and  how  severe  is  the 
penalty  of  eccentricity  in  attire,. will  ever  counsel  her  sisters  to  incur 
it  for  any  motive  short  of  a  distinct  duty.  But  if  the  hundreds  of 
ladies  who  recognise  the  tyranny  of  senseless  and  unhealthful  fashions 
were  to  combine  forces  to  obey  those  fashions/(»/  as  little  as  ma^  he^  to 
go  as  near  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  wholesomeness,  and 
ease  in  their  dress,  as  they  dare,  there  would  by  degrees  be  formed  a 
public  opinion,  rising  year  by  year  with,  the  numbers  and  social 
standing  of  the  representatives  of  common  sense.  It  must  have  been 
in  some  such  way  that  our  great-grandfathers  dropped  their  swords 
and  bag  wigs  and  ruffles  and  embroidery,  and  took  to  dressing — as 
even  the  silliest  and  vainest  men  do  in  these  days — like  rational 
beings.  Next  to  unhealthful  dress,  women  may  lay  their  petite  scmti 
at  the  door  of  their  excessive  addiction  to  pursuits  giving  exercise 
neither  to  the  brain  nor  yet  to  the  limbs.  If  the  problem  had  been 
set  to  devise  something  the  doing  of  which  would  engage  the  very 
fewest  and  smallest  powers  of  mind  or  body,  I  know  not  whether  we 
should  give  the  prize  for  solving  it  to  the  inventor  of  knitting,  nettii^, 
crochet,  or  worsted  work.  Pursued  for  a  reasonable  period  in  the  day, 
these  employment?  are  no  doubt  quite  harmless,  and  even  perhaps,  as 
some  have  urged,  may  be  useful  as  sedatives.  But  that  a  woman  who 
is  driven  by  no  dire  necessity  to  *'  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  who  has  plenty 
of  books  to  read,  and  two  legs  and  feet  to  walk  withal,  should 
voluntarily  limit  the  exercise  of  her  body  to  the  little  niggling  motion 
of  the  fingers  required  by  these  works,  and  the  labour  of  her  mind  to 
counting  stitches,  is  all  but  incomprehensible.  That  the  consequences 
should  be  sickliness  and  feebleness  seems  to  follow  of  course.  In 
old  times  the  ever-revolving  spinning-wheel  had  its  full  justification 
in  its  abundant  usefulness,  and  also  in  the  dearth  of  intellectual 
pursuits  for  women.  But  it  is  marvellous  that  a  well-educated 
Englishwoman,  not  yet  sinking  into  the  natural  indolence  of  age, 
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Aaaid  choose  to  spend  about  a  fifth  or  fourth  of  the  hows  God 
has  given  her  on  this  beautiful   earth    in  embroidery  or  worsted 
work.    A  drrwing-room  crammed  with  these  useless  fads— -chairs, 
cushions,  screens,    and    antimacassars — is  simply  a    mausoleum  of 
the  wasted  hours  of  the  female  part  of  the  family.     Happily  there 
Is  a  sensible  diminution  in  this  perpetual  needling,  and  no  future 
Mrs.  Somerville  will  be  kept  for  the  best  hours   of    her  girlhood 
*'  shewing'*  her   daily   seam.     More   intelligent  and    more   active 
pursuits  are  multiplying,  and  the  great  philanthropist  who  invented 
lawn-tennis  has  done  more  to  remedy  the  Little  Health  of  Ladies 
than  ten  thousand  doctors  together.    But  beside  heart  sorrows,  real 
and  imaginary,  there  are  other  departments    of    women's  natures 
wherein  the  balking  of  their  activities  has  a  deplorable   effect  on 
their  physteal   as    well    as    mental    condition.     Dr.   Bridges   once 
gave   an  admu^ble   lecture  at    the    Royal    Institution,   concerning 
the  labouring  and  pauper  class  of  Englishmen.    He  made  the  remark 
(whkh  was  received  with  emotion  by  the  audience)  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  supply  a  human  being  with  food  and  shelter.     ''  Man,"  he 
said,  '*  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  must  have  ffope.^*    May  we 
not  say  likewise,  '*  Woman  does  not  live  by  bread  alone — nay,  nor  by 
the  richest  cake/^  "  She,  too,  must  have  Hope — something  to  live  for, 
something  which  she  may  look  to  accomplish  for  herself  or  others  in 
God's  world  of  work,  ere  her  night  shall  fall.     A  Hindoo  lady,  lately 
speaking  at  a  meeting  in  India,  compared  Mary  Carpenter's  bene- 
fk:ent  existence  to  a  nver  beanng  fertility  to  many  lands,  while  the 
life  of  a  woman  in  the  Zenana,  she  said,  resembled  rather  a  pond. 
Surely  every  woman  worthy  of  the  name  would  desire  to  be  some, 
thii^  more  than  the  pool,  were  it  only  a  little  trickling  rill  I     But  in 
endless  cases  she  is  dammed  up  on  all  sides,  and  none  the  less  effect- 
ually  that  the  soft  mud  of  a£fectionate  prejudice  forms  the  dam.     If 
her  friends  be  rich,  she  is  sickened  with  excess  of  luxury,  but  pro- 
hibited from  stooping  down  out  of  the  empyrean  of  her  drawing-room 
to  lend  a  finger  to  lift  the  burdens  of  a  groaning  world.     If  the  family 
income  be  small,  and  the  family  pride  proportionately  great,  she  is 
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required  to  spend  her  life — not  in  inspiriting',  honourable  money- 
earning,  but  in  depressing,  heart-narrowing  money-jozwi^.  When  the 
poor  soul  has  borne  this  sort  of  pecuniary  stay-lacing  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  her  forehead  has  grown  narrow,  and  her  lips  pinched,  and 
her  eyes  have  acquired  a  certain  anxious  look  (which  I  often  fancy  I 
recognise)  as  if  of  concern  about  sixpences,  then,  forsooth,  the  world 
laughs  at  her  and  says,  **  Women  are  so  stingy !  '*  How  gladly,  in  a 
hundred  cases,  would  that  poor  lady  have  toiled  to  earn — and  not  to 
save — and  have  been  nobly  generous  with  the  proceeds  of  her  industry  I 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  of  the  danger  to  wonaen*s 
health  of  over  mental  strain  or  intellectual  labour.  I  do  not  say  there 
IS  never  danger  in  this  direction,  that  girls  never  study  too  much  or  too 
early,  or  that  the  daughters  of  women  who  have  never  used  their 
brains  may  not  have  inherited  rather  soft  and  tender  organs  of  cogita- 
tion to  start  with.  I  am  no  enthusiast  for  excessive  book-learning-  for 
either  women  or  men,  though  in  books  read  and  books  written  I  have 
found  some  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  a  happy  life.  Perhaps  if  it  were 
my  duty  to  supervise  the  education  of  girls  I  should  be  rather  inclined 
to  say,  like  the  hero  of  Locksley  Hall, 

"  They  shall  ride  and  they  shall  run, 

Leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks, 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books.'* 

But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  and  that  is,  that  for  one  woman  whose 
health  is  injured  by  excessive  study  (that  is,  by  study  itself,  not  the 
baneful  anxiety  of  examinations  superadded  to  study),  there  are 
hundreds  whose  health  is  deteriorated  by  want  of  wholesome  mental 
exercise.  Sometimes  the  vacuity  in  the  brains  of  girls  simply  leaves 
them  dull  and  spiritless.  More  often  into  those  swept  and  empty 
chambers  of  their  skulls  enter  many  small  imps  of  evil  omen. 
**  The  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,"  says  an  able  lady  M.D., 
"is  the  best  means  of  preventing  and  counteracting  an  undue 
development  of  the  emotional  nature.  The  extravagances  of  imagi- 
nation and  feeling  engendered  in  an  idle  brain  have  much  to  do  with 
the  ill-health  of  girls."    Another  observer,  an  eminent  teacher,  says. 
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''  I  am  persuaded^  and  my  experience  has  been  confirmed  by  ex- 
perienced physicians,  that  the  want  of  wholesome  occupation  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  Ismguid  debility  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  after  gu^ls 
have  left  school."  And  another,  the  Principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
€x>Ileges  for  women  in  England,  adds,  "There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  sound  study  is  an  eminent  advantage  to  young  women's  health ; 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  general  laws  of  health  be  attended  to  at 
the  same  time/'  Let  women  have  larger  interests  and  nobler  pur- 
suits, and  their  a£fections  will  become,  not  less  strong  and  deep,  but 
less  sickly,  less  craving  for  demonstrative  tenderness  in  return,  less 
variable  in  their  manifestations.  Let  women  have  sounder  mental 
culture,  and  their  emotions — so  long  exclusively  fostered — will  return 
to  the  calmness  of  health,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  inter- 
mittent feverish  spirits,  the  causeless  depressions,  and  all  the  long 
train  of  symptoms  which  belong  to  Protean-formed  Hysteria,  and 
open  the  way  to  madness  on  one  side  and  to  sin  on  the  other.  And 
now,  in  conclusion,  I  must  touch  on  a  difficult  part  of  my  subject. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  all  the  misery  resulting  from  the  Little  Health  of 
Ladies  ?  Of  course  a  large  portion  of  the  evil  must  be  impartially 
distributed  throughout  society,  with  its  false  ideals  of  womanhood* 
Another  portion  rests  on  parents  and  teachers;  and  of  course  no 
inconsiderable  part  on  the  actual  sufferers,  who,  in  many  cases,  might 
find  healthful  aims  in  life,  if  they  had  the  spirit  to  look  for  them,  and 
certainly  need  not  carry  the  destructive  fashions  of  dress  to  the  climax 
they  reach  in  the  red-hot  race  of  vanity.  There  remains  yet  a  share 
of  guilt  with  the  childish  and  silly  men  who  systematically  sneer 
down  every  attempt  to  make  women  something  better  than  the  dolls 
they  play  with  (just  as  if  they  would  be  at  a  loss  for  toys,  were  the 
dolls  to  be  transformed  into  rational  creatures),  and  those  others, 
even  more  cruelly  selfish,  who  deliberately  bar  every  door  at  which 
women  knock  in  search  of  honourable  employment.  There  is  no 
denying  the  power  of  the  great  Medical  Order  in  these  days.  It 
occupies,  with  strangely  close  analogy,  the  position  of  the  priesthood 
of  farmer  times^  assumes  the  same  airs  of  authority,  claims  its  victims 
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for  torture  (this  time  amoi^  the  lower  animals),  and  enters  every 
fimiily  with  a  latch-key  of  private  information,  only  comparable  to 
that  obtained  by  the  Confessional.  If  Michelet  had  written  for 
England  instead  of  for  France,  he  should  have  made  a  book,  not  on 
"Priests,  Women,  and  Families,''  but  on  "Doctors,  Women,  and 
Families."  The  influence  of  the  family  medical  man  on  wives  and 
mothers,  and,  through  them,  on  husbands  and  children,  is  almost 
unbounded,  and  if  it  were  ever  to  be  exerted  uniformly  in  any  matter 
of  physical  education,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  e£fective. 
What  then,  we  may  reasonably  ask,  have  these  omnipotent  doctors 
done  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  deadly  follies  in  the  training  of  girls 
generation  after  generation  \  Now  and  then  we  have  heard  feeble 
cautions,  given  in  an  Eli-like  manner,  against  tight-ladng,  late  hours, 
and  excitement ;  and  a  grand  display  of  virtuous  indignation  was,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  exhibited  about  a  year  ago  in  a  medical  round- 
robin,  against  feminine  dram-drinking — a  vice  for  which  the  doctor's 
own  prescriptions  are  in  too  many  cases  responsible.  But  the  steadily 
determined  pressure  on  mothers  and  young  women,  the  insistence  on 
free,  light  petticoats,  soundly  shod  feet,  loose  stays,  and  well-sheltered 
heads — when  has  it  been  exercised?  An  American  medical  lady 
says  that  at  a  post-mortem  examination  of  several  women  killed 
by  accident  at  Vi^na,  she  found  the  internal  organs  of  nearly 
all  affected  by  tight-lacing.  ''Some  ribs  overlapped  each  other; 
one  had  been  found  to  pierce  the  liver ;  and  almost  without  excep- 
tfon  that  organ  was  displaced  below  the  ribs.  .  .  The  spleen  In 
some  cases  was  much  enlarged,  in  others  it  was  atrophied,"  and  ao 
on.  Do  the  male  doctors,  who  behold  these  and  other  hideous  sights 
continually,  go  out  to  warn  the  mothers  who  encourage  girls  to  this 
ghastly  self-destruction,  as  they  do  denounce  the  poor,  misguided 
Peculiar  People  and  Anti- Vaccinators  who  cheat  Science  of  her  dues  ! 
At  last,  after  the  follies  of  luxury  and  fashion  have  gone  on  in  a 
sort  of  crescendo  like  the  descent  of  Vathek  into  the  Hall  of  Eblls,  till 
we  seem  nearly  to  have  reached  the  bottom,  a  voice  of  warning  Is 
heard  I    It  has  pealed  across  the  Atlantk:,  and  been  re-echoed  on 
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the  diores  of  England  with  a  cordiality  of  response  which  our  men  of 
science  do  not  often  give  to  American  "  notions.'*  *'  Women,  beware!" 
it  cries.  **  Beware  I  you  are  on  the  brink  of  destruction !  You  have 
hitherto  been  engaged  only  in  crushing  your  waists;  now  you  are 
attempting  to  cultivate  your  minds  I  You  have  been  merely  dancing 
all  night  in  the  foul  air  of  ball-rooms ;  now  you  are  beginning  to 
spend  your  mornings  in  study  I  You  have  been  incessantly  stimu- 
lating your  emotions  with  concerts  and  operas,  with  French  plays  and 
French  novels  y  now  you  are  exerting  your  understanding  to  learn 
Crreek  and  solve  propositions  in  Euclid !  Beware,  oh  beware  I  Science 
pronounces  that  the  woman  who — studies — is  lost  I  "  Perhaps  there 
are  some  women,  now  alive,  who  did  study  a  little  in  youth,  who  even 
spent  their  nights  occasionally  over  their  books  while  their  contem- 
poraries were  running  from  one  evening  party  to  another — ^who  now 
In  middle  and  advanced  life  enjoy  a  vigour  which  it  would  be  very 
well  for  their  old  companions  if  they  could  share.  These  women 
know  precisely  a  quot  s*en  iemr  concerning  these  terrific  denunciations. 
But  more,  and  in  a  yet  more  serious  way,  the  doctors  have,  I  conceive, 
foiled,  not  only  as  guardians  of  the  health  of  women,  but  as  having 
(as  a  body)  opposed  with  determined  and  acrimonious  resistance  an 
innovation  which — if  medical  science  he  good  for  onytMng'^ihey  could 
scarcely  doubt  would  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  them.  No  one 
is  Ignorant  how  often  the  most  agonising  diseases  to  which  female 
nature  is  liable  follow  from  the  neglect  of  early  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  how  often,  likewise,  lifelong  invalidism  results  from  disregard 
of  the  ailments  of  youth.  It  is  almost  equally  notorious  how  often 
these  deplorable  catastrophes  are  traceable  directly  to  the  poor 
victim's  modest  shrinking  from  disclosing  her  troubles  to  a  male 
adviser.  When  such  events  are  spoken  of  with  bated  breath  among 
friends,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  it  was  the  sufferer's  own  fault — 
that  she  ought  not  to  have  felt  any  shyness  about  consulting  a  doctor— 
and  that  it  is  proper  for  everybody  to  "  look  on  a  doctor  as  an  old 
woman."  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  precisely  such  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  any  genuine  sentiment  of  modesty.    The  members  of 
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die  Royal  CoUeg^es  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  are  net  "  old  women."     They  are  not  even  all  old,  nor  all 
good  men.     A  few  months  before  they  begin  to  practise — while  they 
are  in  the  "  Bob  Sawyer  "  stage — they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
among  the  least  steady  or  well-conducted  of  youths ;    and  where  a 
number  of  them  congregate  together — as  in  Edinburgh,  for  example— 
they  are  apt  to  obtain  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  ''  rowdyism."     I 
have  more  than  once  myself  witnessed  conduct  on  the  part  of  these 
l^ds  at  public  meetings,  which  every  man  on  the  platform  denounced 
as  disgraceful.     I  could  not  but  reflect  as  I  watched   them :  ^*  And 
these  youths  a  year  hence  will  be  called  to  the  bedsides'  of  ladies  to 
minister  at  hours  of  uttermost  trial,  when  the  extremest  refinement  of 
tact  and  delicacy  must  scarce  make  the  presence  of  a  man  enduraUe! 
Nay,  they  now  attend  in  crowds  the  clinical  instructions  in  the  female 
wards  of  the  hospitals,  and  are  invited  to  inspect  miseries  of  disease 
and  horrible  operations  on  women,  who,  if  of  humbler  class,  are  often 
as  sensitive  and  modest  as  the  noblest  lady  in  the  land !  "     The  feel, 
ings  of  Englishwomen  on  all  matters  of  delicacy  are  probably  keener 
than  those  of  the  women  of  any  other  Western  country,  and  in  some 
particulars  may  possibly  be  now  and  then  overstrained.      But  who 
could  wish  them  to  be  changed  ?     Who  questions  their  almost  infinite 
value  ?    In  every  instance  except  the  one  we  are  discussing,  they  re- 
ceive from  Englishmen  the  respect  which  they  deserve.     To  propose 
deliberately  to  teach  girls  to  set  these  sacred  feelings  aside  on  one 
point,  and  that  point  the  one  where  they  are   necessarily  touched 
immeasurably  more  closely  than  anywhere  else,  is  simply  absurd. 
They  could  not  do  it  if  they  would,  and  they  ought  not  to  do  it  if  they 
could.     A  girl  who  would  willingly  go  to  a  man-doctor  and  consult 
him  freely  about  one  of  the  many  ills  to  which  female  flesh  is  heir, 
would  be  an  odious  young  woman.     Violence  must  be  done  to  her 
natural  instincts,  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  mother's  persuasion 
(who  has  undergone  the  same  peine  forte  et  dure  before  her),  or  else 
by  unendurable  anguish,  before  she  will  have  recourse  to  aid  which 
she  thinks  worse  than  disease  or  even  death.     And  so  the  time  when 
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health  and  life  might  be  saved  is  lost  by  delay,  and  when  the  sacrifice 
is  made  at  last,  the  doctor  observes  compassionately,  *'  If  you  had 
come  to  me  long  ago,  I  might  have  restored  you  to  health,-— or  an 
operation  could  have  been  performed  which  might  have  saved  your 
life.  Now,  I  grieve  to  say,  it  is  too  late."  That  the  admission  of 
qualified  women  to  practise  medicine  is  the  proper  and  only  effectual 
remedy  for  this  evil  is  of  course  obvious  to  all.  In  opposing  such  ad- 
mission relentlessly,  as  they  have  generally  done,  medical  men  have 
incurred  a  responsibility,  which  to  me  seems  nothing  short  of  tremeg- 
dous.  Whatever  motive  we  may  be  willing  to  assign  to  them  above 
mere  pitiful  rivalry  for  practice  and  profit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
suggest  one  which  is  not  grossly  injurious  and  insulting  to  women,  or 
which  ought  for  a  moment  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  cruel 
woes  to  which  I  have  referred,  or  the  just  claim  of  all  women  to  re- 
ceive, if  they  prefer  them,  the  ministrations  of  their  own  sex  in  their 
hours  of  suffering  and  weakness.  Doctors  are  wont  to  speak^- 
apparently  with  profound  feeling — of  the  sympathy  they  entertain  for 
their  patients,  and  to  express  their  readiness  (in  a  phrase  which  has 
passed  into  cant)  ''  to  sacrifice  a  hecatomb  of  brutes  to  relieve  the 
smallest  pain  of  a  human  being."  May  not  women  justly  challenge 
them  to  sacrifice  something  a  little  nearer  to  themselves^ — their  pro. 
fessional  pride,  their  trade-unionism,  and  a  certain  fraction  of  their 
practice, — to  relieve  their  entire  sex  of  enormous  pain,  mental  and 
physical  ?  I  rejok:e  to  believe  that  the  long  contest  draws  to  a  close, 
and  that,  thanks  to  men  like  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Cowper  Temple, 
there  will  soon  be  women-doctors,  and  women's  hospitals  attended  by 
women-doctors,  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  we  possess  already  a  few  qualified  ladies  who  every  day,  without 
wound  to  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive,  receive  the  full  and  free 
confidence  of  girls  and  women,  and  give  in  return  counsels  to  whkh 
many  attribute  preservation  of  life  and  health  ;  and  which — if  medical 
science  have  any  practical  value — must  afford  the  rising  generation 
a  better  chance  than  ever  their  mothers  have  had  of  escaping  the 
endless  miseries  to  themselves  and  all  beloi^g  to  them  attendant  on 
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the  Little  Health  of  Ladies. — Fxancbs  Power  Cobbb  in  2he  Coniimporaty 
Remew, 

Fbmalb  Medical  Students  in  Paris. — Mrs.  Chaplin  Ayrton  writes  :-^ 
"  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norton,  Dean  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Vulpian,  Dean  of  the  Paris  Faculty,  states  the  number  of  Ejig-lish 
women  students  at  that  faculty  in  a  way  apt  to  mislead  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  Paris  curriculum.  He  names  those  who 
have  fully  graduated,  and  adds  that  six  Englishwomen  '*  soni  encore  en 
cdiirs  d'etudes,^^  meaning,  doubdess,  those  who  have  not  completed  fbur 
years  of  study  at  the  University,  but  omitting  those  senior  students  who, 
having  completed  three  examinations  and  the  required  four  years   of 
attendance,  are  in  course  of  passing  the  ^we  {^' doctoral  ^^)  examinations 
that,  with  the  reading  of  a  thesi:i,  entitle  to  graduation.     The  number 
of  these  ladies  is  about  eight,  raising  therefore  the  total  of  English 
women  students  at  the  Paris  Faculty  to  at  least  fourteen.    Dr.  Vulpian 
speaks  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  beanng  of  the  women  students ; 
but  it  is  only  those,  on  the  other  hand,  leading  a  daily,  almost  hourly  life 
of  comradeship  at  hospital,  laboratory,  and  school,  who  can  judge   of 
and  acknowledge  with  deepest  gratitude  the  great  kindness  and  gentle 
courtesy  ever  shown  to  them  by  the  some  six  thousand  young  men  who 
are  their  fellow-students." 

Women  in  Turkey.* — Whoever  Osman  Bey  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  has  written  an  amusing  and  instructive  book.  His 
second  title,  **  Major  Vladimir  Andrejevich,"  seems  to  imply  that  he 
is  one  of  those  Russian  exiles  who,  finding  their  political  or  social 
opinions  too  advanced  for  their  native  country,  have  fled  to  Turkey, 
taken  root  in  her  soil,  and  there  flourished.  Against  this  theory  of 
his  foreign  origin  must  be  set  the  fact  that  he  writes  of  the  Turks  as 
a  Turk — an  enlightened  one,  be  it  remarked.  *'Nourri  dans  le 
sdrail,  j'en  connais  les  detours,"  he  says  of  himself — speaking  of 
"our"  family,  **  our"  harem,  and  "our"  slaves  as  though  he  had 
been  to  the  manner  bred  ;  while  in  one  instance,  when  telling  us  that 
I'Les  Femmes  /en  Turquie,  par  Osman  Bey  (Major  Vladimir  Andrejevich). 
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it  is  the  nature  of  that  unhappy  class  which  gfuards  Turkish  harems 
to  be  either  mild  and  melancholy  or  wild  and  demoniacal,  he  men- 
tions that  his  mother,  being  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  the  latter 
kind,  got  rid  of  him  and  his  malignant  presence  in  her  household  by 
making  him  a  present  to  one  of  the  Sultanas.  For  the  rest,  Osman 
Bey  seems  to  have  had  powerful  protectors  among  the  Pashas-^old 
H —  Pasha  (Hafiz  Pasha)  having  been  his  great  friend — to  have  been 
on  the  Staff,  and  to  have  served  a  great  deal  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Sultan's  Palace.  Supposing  him,  therefore,  to  be  a  real  personage, 
which  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  Osman  Bey  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  his  subject  and  to  be  capable  of  writing  with  authority, 
founded  on  experience,  on  "  Women  in  Turkey."  He  can  hardly, 
indeed,  remember  the  bad  old  times  when  the  Slave  Bazaar  existed 
as  a  public  institution  at  Constantinople,  when  Circassia  belonged  to 
Turkey,  and  when  the  fair  maidens  of  that  land  were  so  common  as 
to  be  comparatively  cheap.  He  had  a  friend,  indeed,  who  used  to 
tell  him  of  the  old  state  of  things,  a  sort  of  Turkish  Legree — Hadji 
Abdallah,  of  Morocco — a  venerable  ruffian,  near  a  century  old, 
whose  latter  days  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  compelling  recalcitrant 
ladies  in  the  various  harems  of  Stamboul  to  be  better  behaved. 
Slight  cases  of  this  kind  he  treated  on  the  spot  with  stick  and  whip ; 
more  obstinate  offenders  he  took  in  hand  at  his  own  house  by  starva- 
tk>n,  and  dungeons,  and  torture ;  and  it  was  generally  remarked 
that  when  these  ladies  returned  they  were  singularly  obedient. 
One  visit  to  the  old  Hadji's  house  was  enough,  for,  as  one 
of  them  confessed,  she  was  afraid  lest  she  should  have  been  buried 
alive,  a  little  accident  which  had  often  happened  in  Hadji's  dealings 
with  obstinate  ladies.  That  was  what  he  did  towards  the  end  of  his 
da3rs.  His  earlier  life  had  been  spent  in  carrying  off  slaves  in  every 
possible  way,  begging,  borrowing,  and  stealing  them,  and  then  selling 
them  in  the  Slave  Bazaar,  in  which  business  he  had  acquired  an  ample 
fortune.  But  to  return  to  Osman  Bey,  as  his  experience  of  Constanti- 
nople does  not  carry  him  back  more  than  20  or  30  years,  it  is  rather  of 
new  Turkey  that  he  writes  than  of  the  old.  Though  he  can  remember 
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the  wSd  justice  which  even  the  mild  Abdul  Medjid  dealt  out  to  one  or 
two  of  the  friskiest  Sultanas  and  their  favourites,  the  days  of  the  sack 
and  the  bowstring  were  pretty  nearly  over  before  he  knew  Turkish 
life.  It  is  enlightened  Turkey  that  he  describes,  and  though  he 
handles  his  native  or  adopted  country  with  comparative  tenderness,  he 
can  find  no  enlightenment  for  Turkey  until  the  two  great  plague-spots 
of  the  Ottoman  system — the  degradation  of  women  and  the  existence 
of  slavery — have  been  healed.  Nor  let  any  reader  imagine  that  his 
treatment  of  these  two  evils  is  light  and  trivial.  His  book  is  no 
prurient  collection  of  anecdotes  raked  together  from  the  hotbed  of  the 
harem.  He  begins  from  the  beginning,  and  points  out  the  inherent 
vice  of  Mahomet's  system,  in  which,  while  recommending  true 
believers  to  have  but  one  wife,  he  permits  them  to  have  four,  and  even 
to  add  to  that  number  innumerable  concubines.  In  a  word,  the 
Prophet  tried  to  cure  the  evils  of  polygamy  as  it  existed  before  his 
time  in  the  East,  and  failed.  He  gave  his  followers  good  advice,  while 
he  winked  at  the  bad  practices  which  he  denounced.  Slavery,  too, 
he  found  ingrained  in  the  civilisation  of  the  East,  and  though  be 
ameliorated  it  so  that  the  lot  of  slaves  in  Turkey,  according  to  Osman 
Bey,  is  comparatively  easy,  still  he  permitted  it,  and  there  it  exists 
side  by  side  with  polygamy  as  one  of  the  curses  of  modem  Turkey. 
There  can  be  no  real  enlightenment  in  a  country,  no  element  of 
stability  in  a  system  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  looks  on  woman 
as  an  inferior  being  and  regards  her  as  a  chattel  or  plaything,  and 
keeps  large  classes  of  the  community  in  bondage  for  the  profit  of  a 
peculiar  class.  Until  these  flagrant  wrongs  have  been  remedied, 
Osman  Bey  sees  no  prospect  for  the  continuance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  existence  of  which  he  declares  has  been  only  prolonged 
by  the  jealousyjof  the  Great  Powers  which  surround  it.  Were  it  left 
to  itself,  it  would  dissolve  into  as  many  fragments  as  there  are 
nationalities  which  profess  the  Mussulman  faith.  Having  thus  disposed 
of  polygamy  and  slavery  in  principle,  Osman  Bey,  as  one  who  well 
knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  domestic  life  in  Turkey,  proceeds  to 
give  a  very  lively  and  amusing  description  of  the  Turkish  household, 
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as  shown  in  the  respective  relations  of  man  and  wife,  or  rather  of  a 
man  and  his  wives.     Under  the  instances  of  Izzed  Bey  and  Zerah^  an 
imagfinary  couple,  he  shows  how  a  legitimate  Turkish  marriage — that 
is,  when  a  young  well-to-do  Turk  marries  a  young  lady  his  equal  in 
social  position— comes  after  all  to  be  very  like  what  the  proverb  tells 
us  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  rash  enough  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
When  Izzed  Bey  informs  his  mother  or  best  female  friend  of  his  desire 
to  marry,  he  need  trouble  himself  no  more  in  the  matter  till  she  comes 
back  and  tells  him  that  she  has  found  in  Zerah,  a  moon-faced,  plump 
young  lady,  the  object  of  his  affections.     It  may  seem  absurd,  but 
Osman  Bey  declares  it  to  be  true,  that  it  is  part  of  the  young  Turkish 
nature  to  fall  violently  in  love  on  the  spot  with  this  imaginary  object, 
whom  Izzed  Bey  has  never  seen  and  never  will  really  see  till  the  fatal 
moment  when,  in  the  bridal  chamber,  he  lifts  the  rose-hued  veil  and 
beholds  in  the  object  of  his  affections  either  a  houri  or  a  ghoul,  or,  it 
may  be,  a  nondescript  something  between  the  two.     But  so  it  is ; 
Izzed  Bey  is  at  once  enamoured,  worships  the  tip  of  his  mistress's 
little  finger  when  poked  out  of  a  lattice,  or  her  eyes  as  she  whirls  by 
him  in  a  carriage.     So  the  courtship  proceeds  till  all  is  settied 
between  the  mothers  and  a  handsome  sum  paid  down  by  the  bride- 
groom.    At  last  the  happy  day  arrives,  and  all  the  world  hastes  to 
the  wedding  to  behold  the  bride  standing  upright,  veiled  from  head  to 
foot ;  to  admire  the  presents,  and  to  make  remarks,  not  always  com- 
plimentary, on  the  bridegroom,  who  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
sharp  tongues  of  all  beholders.    Thus  the  day  wears  on  until  the 
happy  pan*  are  left  alone,  and  Izzed  Bey  lifts  Zerah's  veil,  and  either 
discovers  that  he  is  the  happy  possessor  of  charms  which,  reckoned 
in  the  Turkish  fashion,  would  be  worth,  if  the  bride  were  a  slave, 
some  three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  or  the  unhappy  owner  of  one  of 
those  scraggy,  very  plain  persons  who,  at  the  same  valuation,  would 
be  dear  at  fifty  shillings.     In  the  first  case  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
union  of  Izzed  and  Zerah  may  be  long  and  happy ;  in  the  last,  it  is 
not   likely  to  last  many  moons  in  a  country  where  mere  physical 
beauty  goes  for  so  much  and  where  the  women  are  singularly  un- 
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edacated.    Bat  what  is  to  be  done,  setting  beauty  on  one  side,  tf 
what  is  known  in  England  as  Incompatibility  of  temper  springs  up 
between  the  new-married  oouple  ?     Are  the  Turkish  man  and  wife 
bound  to  live  on  chained  together  ?    Not  at  all,  if  it  is  the  husband's 
wish.     He  has  only  to  say,  *'  Gret  away  with  thee ;  I  banish  thee  from 
my  house,"  and  the  poor  thing  must  take  herself  o£f  there  and  ^en 
and   never  darken  his  doors  again.     That  is  the  Turkish  law  of 
divorce,  and,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not  reciprocal.      No  woman  can 
repeat  the  same  words  and  be  rid  of  a  brute  of  a  husband.    One 
right  she   has  which  was   made  much  of  by  John  Stuart  Mill- 
she  has  the  entire  disposal  of  her  property,  whether  as  a  wife  or  as  a 
divorced  woman;  but  as  Osman  Bey  well  points  out,  the  general 
condition  of  women  in  Turkey  is  so  absolutely  one  of  depebdence  on 
the  male  sex,  that  a  wife  can  hardly  spend  her  own  money  without 
the  consent  or  assistance  of  a  husband  ;  and  if  divorced  finds  herself 
so  preyed  on  by  adventurers  that  she  is  forced  in  self-defence  to  find 
another  husband  in  order  to  free  herself  from  their  machinations.     Bat 
of  course,   this  speedy  divorce  between   Izzed  Bey  and   Zerah  b 
not  common.      Every    ill-assorted    union     in   Turkey    is   not    cut 
short    by    those  dreadful    words.      The   unhappy   pair    may   still 
live  together  and  the  husband,  at  least,  be  made  happy.     How? 
By  that  gloss  called  polygamy,  which  accompanies  the  text  of  the 
Koran,  which  recommends  all  true  believers  to  have  but  one  wife. 
Izzed  Bey,  if  he  has  the  will  and  the  means,  may  have  four  wives  all 
at  once,  and  supplement  them  with  as  many  slaves  as  his  pocket  can 
procure.    Zerah  will  always  be  his  **  first "  wife  ;  but  he  may  take 
to  him  another  called  '*  the  second,"  a  third  called  "  the  middle  one,'* 
and  a  fourth  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  **  the  little  one,"  and  who, 
though  the  last,  is  usually  not  the  least  in  the  dear  love  of  her  lord. 
And  here  arises  one  of  the  great  economical  objections  to  polygamy 
—its  expense.     Some  people  in  Europe  know  how  costly  one  wife  can 
be ;  but  here,  under  one  and  the  same  roof,  there  may  be  four,  all, 
be  it  remarked,  with  separate  rooms,  slaves,  and  establishments  for 
them  and  their  children :  all  clamouring  for  fine  clothes  and  sweet- 
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meats  and  trinkets,  and  all  expecting^  a  carriage  in  which  to  take  the 
air,  and  eunuchs  on  gaily-caparisoned  horses  to  ride  after  them. 
Quite  apart  from  the  intrigues  of  these  ladies  against  one  another, 
it  is  clear  that  polygamy  is  a  question  of  money,  and  at  once  implies 
one  law  of  marriage  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  The 
ordinary  working  Turk,  if  you  can  suppose  so  lordly  a  race  ever  to 
work,  rubs  on  with  one  wife  and  a  slave  or  two ;  a  happier  man,  no 
doubt,  than  Izzed  Bey,  who,  discontented  with  Zerah,  marks  each  step 
of  his  rise  in  life  by  taking  to  him  a  new  wife,  until  before  he  is  buried 
himself  he  may,  like  Osman  Bey's  old  patron,  Hafiz  Pasha,  have 
married  and  buried  more  wives  than  he  could  reckon  on  his  fingers. 
And  after  the  legitimate  wives  come  the  slaves ;  slaves  both  female 
and  male.  As  to  the  first  the  Turk  hates  trouble.  But  legitimate 
marriage  with  an  equal  such  as  we  have  described  in  the  case  of 
Izzed  Bey  and  Zerah  takes  time  and  trouble.  It  is  something  like  that 
heavy  form  of  marriage  called  **  confarreah'o"  which  got  to  be  so  tire- 
some to  Roman  patricians.  Why  have  all  this  worry  when  you  can 
go  to  some  private  slave  dealer,  for  though  there  is  no  slave  bazaar 
slaves  are  bought  and  sold  every  day  at  Constantinople.  Why  not  go 
to  some  modem  Hadji  Abdallah  and  choose  for  yourself,  not  at  all  on 
the  pig-in-the-poke  principle,  but  by  natural  selection  face  to  face  ? 
That  is  how  many  of  the  Turkish  harems  are  filled  with  white  female 
slaves,  all  more  or  less  valuable  in  the  wife  market.  It  is  a  horrid 
practice,  and  the  Turks  ought  to  blush  at  it ;  only  we  remember  that 
young  ladies,  though  not  slaves,  are  often  bought  or  sold  for  wives  in 
other  European  countries.  As  for  the  male  slaves,  they  are  chiefly 
negroes,  and  so  are  the  lower  female  slaves  who  do  all  the  hard 
work  in  the  household,  for  no  Turk  will  work  if  he  can  help  it,  and  so 
he  must  have  slaves.  In  his  own  household  Osman  Bey  gives  us  an 
amusing  instance  of  the  uselessness  of  a  free  Turkish  woman  who 
came  in  to  help.  This  unfortunate  creature  was  ^forced  to  give  up  the 
place,  because  whenever  she  had  taken  off  her  veil  and  was  just 
setding  down  to  her  work  some  man  would  pass  through  the  room, 
when  she  had  at  once  to  huddle  on  her  veil  and  turn  her  back  to  the 
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intruder  lest  he  should  behold  her  &ce.  At  last,  in  throwing-  on  her 
veil  while  she  held  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  she  set  herself  on 
fire,  and  had  to  be  put  out  by  Osman  Bey  himself.  The  difficulties  of 
free  female  labour  under  such  conditions  may  be  imagfined.  Our 
housemaids  are  bad  enough,  but  what  would  they  be  if  they  had  to 
jump  up  and  veil  themselves  every  other  minute  lest  John  or  Thomas 
should  behold  their  very  ordinary  faces?  Slaves,  therefore,  are 
necessary  to  the  Turk,  both  in  his  marital,  his  social,  and  his  domestic 
relations.  They  are  an  institution,  and  so  long  as  the  present  Ottoman 
system  continues,  slaves  must  form  part  of  the  daily  existence  of  the 
Turk.  That  is,  so  long  as  the  present  Ottoman  system  continues,  but 
how  long  can  it  be  capable  of  continuing — we  do  not  say  in  the 
recesses  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  but  in  that  portion  of  the  Empire  which 
touches  European  civilisation,  and  which,  therefore,  may  and  must  be 
civilised  ?  The  first  step  to  that  civilisation  will  be  the  emancipatkm 
of  women  from  their  present  thraldom;  for,  as  Osman  Bey  well 
insists,  '^  civilisation  is  the  joint  work  of  both  sexes,  and  to  degrade  the 
one  is  to  fetter  and  prevent  the  healthy  action  and  energy  of  the 
other."  The  time  has  come  when  the  Turk  must  look  at  home,  and 
consider  what  he  really  is  if  he  is  to  continue  any  longer  an  European 
Power.  He  must  reform  and  remodel  his  social  and  domestic  relations 
along  with  his  political  system.  It  is  not  a  question  of  religion,  for 
Mahomet,  in  spite  of  his  15  wives,  recommended  monogamy  to  his 
disciples.  Polygamy,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  question  of  money. 
Few  Turks  can  have  more  than  one  wife.  If  they  had,  the  inequality 
of  the  sexes  would  be  so  great  that  half  the  men  in  the  country  would 
be  cutting  the  throats  of  the  other  half  for  the  sake  of  their  women. 
But  how  is  the  reform  to  begin  ?  Not  assuredly  by  any  of  those  sham 
concessions  which  are  so  well  exposed  by  Osman  Bey  in  this  book. 
Polygamy  in  Turkey  will  not  be  extinguished  by  any  such  feeble 
innovations  as  what  he  calls  *' Diplomatic  Polygamy,"  inaugurated, 
we  believe,  by  Redschid  Pasha,  by  which  plan  each  high  functionary 
was  to  have  one  diplomatic  presentable  wife  who  appeared  in  society, 
while  he  retained  his  other  three  old  wives  in  separate  retreats  near 
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Constantinople.  This,  quite  apart  from  its  absurdity^  resolved  itself 
again,  at  last,  into  a  question  of  expense.  The  new  reform  in  Turkish 
polygamy  must  begin  ^here  its  evils  are  most  apparent,  and  where 
it  will  produce  the  greatest  effect  on  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  That 
spot  is  no  less  than  the  Seraglio  of  the  Sultan  himself,  of  which 
Osman  Bey  treats  in  the  third  part  of  his  book.  In  the  harem,  or 
woman's  ()art  of  the  Seraglio,  he  has  never  set  foot ;  but  he  knows 
every  comer  of  the  mabein,  or  male  quarter,  of  that  immense 
palace,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  social  and  domestic 
reform  of  Turkey  must  begin  within  its  walls.  What  with  the  harem 
with  its  seven  classes  of  Sultanas,  from  the  Sultana  Valid^  to  the 
Imperial  Princesses  with  their  separate  establishments  of  ladies  and 
eunuchs,  there  are  not  far  from  2,000  souls  in  the  harem  of  the 
Sultan.  Then  on  the  male  side,  between  buffoons,  musicians,  eunuchs, 
cooks,  and  dwarfs,  the  G}mmander  of  the  Faithful  has  more  than 
1,000  attendants  to  wait  on  him.  Fancy  3,000  souls  and  bodies,  all 
extravagant  and  grasping,  and  reckon  how  many  purses  it  must  cost 
to  maintain  the  establishment  in  the  Seraglio.  One  little  &ct,  if  it  be 
a  fact,  may  show  how  wasteful  the  Sultan's  ways  are.  According 
to  Osman  Bey,  it  would  be  considered  high  treason  against  the 
dynasty  of  Othman  if  the  Sultan  ever  wore  any  article  of  dress  twice. 
From  the  fez  on  his  head  to  the  slippers  on  his  feet  he  must  have  new 
clothes  every  day  of  his  life.  His  tailors  must  have  no  sinecure,  and 
as  for  the  Sultan  himself,  how  he  must  suffer  from  new  coats  and 
pantaloons  on  every  day ;  never  allowed  to  keep  any  article  of  his 
dress  till  he  can  get  fond  of  it ;  and  then  if  he  be  enlightened  enough 
to  wear  shoes,  how  his  feet  must  be  tortured  by  a  new  ()air  every 
day.  His  400  wives  and  their  quarrels  and  their  children  must  be 
bad  enough,  but  new  shoes  every  day  would  be  worse.  Seriously 
speaking,  all  this  barbarous  and  useless  extravagance  must  be  swept 
away;  the  Augean  stable  of  the  Seraglio  must  be  cleansed.  The 
new  Sultan  will  have  hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  future. 
Let  him  try  to  effect  that  useful  process  by  a  reform  which  has 
become  a  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  his  Empire.— Zfe  Times. 
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Eloquincx  and  Poetkt.— Both  Strabo  and  Lord  Bacon  r^;arded 
eloquence  as  merely  poetry  stripped  of  its  metrical  form.  Probably 
the  main  secret  of  the  success  of  all  eloquence,  but  more  especially 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  poetical  temperament  and 
tone  of  the  orator.  There  is  much  more  truth  than  the  world  will 
at  first  be  inclined  to  believe  in  the  old  Roman  adage,  that  the  poet 
and  the  orator  are  the  closest  of  kin.  With  a  true  insight  into  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  practical  theology,  Dr.  George  Macdonald, 
in  a  recent  work,  writes :  "  I  know  pretty  well  some  of  our  best 
English  writers,  of  the  more  practical  and  poetic  sort  in  theology — the 
two  qualities  go  together,^^  The  pulpit  orator,  beyond  all  others,  is 
bound  to  speak  of  scriptural  subjects,  which  are  in  their  very  nature 
most  removed  from  the  prosaic,  drawn  as  they  are  from  a  volume  of 
sublimity  at  once  unapproachable  and  incomparable,  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  which  the  preachers'  hearts  must  catch,  if  their  preaching  is 
to  be  successful.  The  most  eloquent  preachers  of  all  ages  have  been 
well  versed  in  secular  as  well  as  sacred  poetry.  St.  Chrysostom  knew 
by  heart  the  most  finished  masterpieces  of  Greek  poetry.  Wesley 
was  familiar  with  almost  every  passage  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  and 
strongly  recommended  their  study  to  other  preachers.  The  eloquent 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his  day,  declared 
that  he  owed  his  archiepiscopal  elevation  to  the  study  of  his  Bible  and 
his  Shakespeare.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  the  Chrysostom  of  his  age,  if 
not  of  his  country,  was  said  to  have  studied  his  Shakespeare,  and  to 
have  drunk  deeply  from  this  fountain  of  inspiration.  Wolfe,  who,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  patrons  of  the  Irish  Church,  died  a  curate,  was 
the  author  of  the  immortal  elegy  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  as 
well  as  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  Irish  preachers.  The 
poetical  gifts  of  Dr.  Newman  and  Bishop  Alexander,  two  of  the 
greatest  living  preachers,  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  very  high 
order :  while  Mil  man,  Heber,  and  Wesley  were  all  Christian  poets, 
as  well  as  Christian  preachers.     The  true  preacher  is,  by  instinct, 

always  a  true  poet,  and  as  he  glances  through  creation  he 
Finds  tODgaes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

— iVifW  Quarterly  Magazine. 
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Lady  Helps  in  a  new  Capacity.— A  correspondent  writes  to  a 
contemporary . — In  the  constant  search  for  female  employment,  which 
has  now  become  a  topic  of  such  paramount  importance,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  men  and  women  alike  are  far  from  happy  in  their  choice 
of  suggestions.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  proposed,  as  the  culmination 
of  all  that  educated  women  could  possibly  hope  or  expect,  that  they 
should  take  service  as  cooks,  housemaids,  nurses,  &c.,  and  call 
themselves  *'lady  helps."  For  such  services  they  were  to  expect 
salaries  somewhere  about  £20  a  year.  What  man  with  any  sort  of 
education,  or  even  calling  himself  a  gentleman,  would  be  content 
with  such  an  opening  in  life  ?  And  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  ladies 
are  to  rest  and  be  thankful  in  such  mean — not  to  say  menial — posi- 
tions, instead  of  striving  after  something  higher  and  better. 
Another  suggestion,  which  has  been  made  in  one  of  our  daily  papers, 
does  not  seem  much  more  happy — that  of  employment  as  sick- 
nurses  at  a  somewhat  higher  salary,  say  £50  a  year.  Ladies,  unless 
they  have  a  very  special  vocation,  would  not  contemplate  with  much 
pleasure  the  prospect  of  spending  all  their  best  days  in  scenes  of 
misery  and  suffering,  performing  duties  which  cannot  fail  to  be  repel- 
lant  to  women  of  refinement  and  good  breeding,  unless  performed  for 
someone  near  and  dear  to  them.  And  yet  such  duties  must  they  per<« 
form,  forsooth,  because  they  have  not  sufficient  money  to  live  a  life  of 
ease  and  idleness.  Why  is  it  not  suggested  that  young  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  perhaps  have  not 
there  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities,  why,  may  I  ask,  is  it  not 
suggested  that  they  should  take  situations  as  footmen,  coachmen, 
warders  of  prisons,  keepers  of  lunatics,  and  so  forth?  It  seems  to  me 
that  enough  of  this — shall  I  say  absurdity  ? — has  been  written  about 
gentlewomen's  employment ;  but  perhaps  the  climax  is  reached  when 
one  of  your  correspondents  suggests  that  ladies  should  "  lay  in  a 
stock  in  trade"  of  hints,  suggestions,  and  friendly  advice  upon 
household  matters,  with  a  view  to  earning  a  livelihood  as  "  jobbing 
housekeepers,''  viz.,  instructors  of  newly-married  couples  in  the 
art  of  manajf  ing  their  domestic  concerns,  buying  furniture,  arranging^ 
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thw  house  linen,  tbdr  servants'  work— in  short,  being  their  *  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend"  in  all  domestic  concerns.  Poor  young 
couples!  Why  cannot  they  find  out  for  themselves  all  the  little 
nuances  of  household  management ;  '*  holding  sweet  counsel " 
together  how  best  to  adapt  their  scale  of  living  to  their 
means,  whether  large  or  small ;  and,  while  bearing  and 
forbearing,  learn  indeed  to  appreciate  the  true  happiness  of 
married  life.  Instead  of  this,  for  fear  of  making  a  few  mistakes  at 
starting,  and  who  does  not?  they  must  have  the  infliction — and  pay 
for  it,  too— of  what  I  may  call  a  **  lady  prompter."  She  is  to  be 
engaged  for  a  month — after  the  honeymoon  is  over,  I  trust — and  her 
business  is  to  be  continually  giving  advice  and  instruction  upon  all 
questions  relative  to  their  ways  of  living.  She  is  to  be  treated  as  one 
of  the  family,  consequently  must  be  ever  with  them.  Her  advice 
must  be  listened  to,  because  it  is  paid  for ;  they  would  be  wronging 
themselves  if  they  did  not  receive  their  money's  worth.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  maiden  ladies  of  a  certain  age  and  widows  should  offer 
themselves  for  such  situations  ;  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  many  of  these,  especially  the  latter,  would  prove  far  other  than 
'*  angels  "  in  the  house.  But,  seriously,  it  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  such  a  proposition  is  really  tenable.  I  should,  judging  from  my 
own  feelings,  imagine  that  most  brides  would  prefer  bu)ring  their  ex- 
perience on  household  matters  even  somewhat  dearly,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  having  as  a  "  help  "  one  who  might  prove  far  worse  than 
the  much-dreaded,  if  maligned,  mother-in-law.  There  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  work  for  women,  and  even 
inducing  them  to  seek  it  for  themselves.  Employment  of  some  kind  is 
beneficial  both  to  mind  and  body.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  all 
women  cannot  be  married  even  if  they  would ;  and  not  a  few  would 
prefer,  could  they  ensure  a  means  of  livelihood,  to  remain  single  rather 
than  encounter  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  even  miseries,  brought  about 
by  the  selfishness,  stupidity,  and  brutality  of  husbands.  .  Much  ad- 
vance has  doubtless  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  not  only 
in  women's  education,  but  also  in  the  possibility  of  finding  occupations 
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suited  to  them.  Still,  they  are  often  far  from  well  paid  for  the  work 
they  do,  and  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Formerly 
there  was  nothing  open  to  impoverished  spinsters  or  forlorn  widows 
but  the  overstocked  professions  of  governess,  school-mistress,  or  lady 
companion ;  but  now  each  year  sees  some  fresh  improvement  in  this 
respect,  and  the  right  of  women  to  earn  their  own  bread  seems  to  be 
more  fully  recognised.  Doubtless  the  root  of  much  of  the  evil  lies  in 
the  feet  that  girls — unlike  their  brothers — are  not,  from  their  youth 
up,  made  to  feel  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  employ  their  lives  in 
some  remunerative  way.  Hoping  against  hope,  mothers  and  fathers 
expect  to  see  all  their  daughters  married  and  settled,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  and  even  if  they  realise  the  possibility  of  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
them  continuing  to  sit  idle  at  home,  with  no  definite  object  or  aim  in 
life,  until  they  become  soured  old  maids,  they  only  deprecate  the  sad 
necessity,  and  resign  themselves  to  the  inevitable.  Let  everyone  who 
has  the  charge  of  young  girls,  give  them  as  good  and  sound  an 
education  as  they  would  their  boys,  who  are  to  be  brought  up  as 
barristers,  doctors,  soldiers,  &c.  Then,  as  the  young  women  grow 
up,  they  should  be  trained  for  some  profession  or  lucrative  employ- 
ment, which  will  make  them  independent  if  the  necessity  arises,  and 
in  any  case,  insure  to  them  some  vocation  in  life  whether  married 
or  unmarried.  They  might  be  artists,  teachers,  designers,  painters 
on  china,  doctors,  if  they  will,  or  they  might  be  even  started  in  some 
trade ;  but  let  not  parents  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  daughters  at 
heart,  leave  them  to  grow  up  with  the  notion  that,  unless  married, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  and  no  aim  in  life. 

The  Queen,  in  an  excellent  article,  urges  the  claims  of  the  physical 
education  of  girls,  and  insists  that  they  ought  to  be  taught  swimming, 
various  gymnastic  exercises,  and  have  the  free  run  of  the  playground. 
We  endorse  every  word  of  our  contemporary,  and  would  add  to  it, 
(where  possible)  boating  and  cricket,  while  in  the  playground  we 
would  encourage  prisoners'-base,  and  many  other  games  usually 
played  only  by  boys.    Girls  should  also  be  trained  to  take  long 
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walks,  and  while  out  in  the  country,  be  allowed  to  ^^  rampage "  as 
much  as  they  liked.  Some  of  the  healthiest  girls  we  ever  knew  were 
brought  up  "like  tomboys,"  as  their  friends  said.  They  played 
**  black  bull "  and  cricket  with  their  brothers,  ran  races  with  dogs, 
trundled  iron  hoops,  tore  their  clothes  in  hedges,  boated,  and  took 
long  walks,  and  never  wore  stays.  The  doctor  was  so  much  a 
stranger  in  that  family,  that  a  neighbour,  after  living  near  them  for 
two  years,  once  asked  who  was  their  medical  man.  Of  course,  there 
is  much  in  inheriting  a  good  constitution,  but  be  assured  the  mem 
sam  in  corpore  sam  is  best  attained  by  a  '^  tomboy ''  training  of  the 
physique. 

Mr.  Clifford  Harrison's  Reading.— The  son  of  the  late  eminent 
tenor  made  a  brilliant  debiiJ  as  a  public  Reader  on  the  14th,  at 
St.  Greorge's  Hall.  We  were  not  unprepared  for  it,  for  Mr. 
Harrison  is  an  actor  of  some  reputation,  an  accomplished  pianist, 
a  good  painter — in  fact,  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
We  expected  a  great  deal,  but  his  success  was  as  complete  and 
genuine  as  his  warmest  admirers  could  have  anticipated.  His  pro- 
gramme may  not  have  been  perfect,  but  his  recitations  proved  him 
to  be  a  thorough  master  of  his  art.  The  very  first  selection,  from 
Tennyson's  "Harold,"  gave  a  proof  of  this.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  his  changes  of  voice  and  appropriate  gestures  throughout  this 
very  complicated  scene.  His  "  Tale  of  the  Fire  Brigade,"  by 
Hamilton  Aid^,  was  magnificently  given,  but  for  the  purposes  of  public 
reading,  we  think  Mr.  Aide's  tender  and  pathetic  moral  should  be  left 
unsaid.  The  comic  pieces  were  given  with  infinite  humour  and  good 
taste,  and  without  doubt  Mr«  Harrison  has  a  splendid  career  before 
him. 
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One  of  the  most  successful  series  of  Readings  ever  known  in  London, 
has  been  given  this  winter  by  the  accomplished  American  lady 
whose  photograph  we  publish  in  this  number.  The  press  has 
unanimously  accorded  Miss  Dietz  a  very  high  place  among  our  best 
public  readers,  and  those  who  have  heard  her  will  assuredly  admit 
that  few  can  rival  her  picturesque  and  graceful  tenderness  of  attitude 
and  expression.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Frank 
Dietz,  whose  quaint  and  humorous  rendering  of  American  poems 
forms  a  most  attractive  feature  in  the  entertainments.  Miss  Dietz's 
histrionic  ability  has  been  recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in 
the  important  roles  of  Portia,  Pauline,  and  Ophelia.  A  graceful 
poetess  herself,  she  well  knows  how  to  touch  the  deepest  chords  of 
poetic  feeling  :  '*  should  she  devote  herself  to  the  career  of  a  reciter, 
she  ought  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune,''  writes  one  of  our  keenest 
critics.  Readers  of  the  Victoria  have  long  been  familiar  with  sonnets 
from  Miss  Dietz's  pen,  and  we  can  now  chronicle  a  still  more 
ambitious  flight  in  a  Mystical  poem,  entitled  **  The  Triumph  of  Love," 
just  published  in  a  separate  volume,  which  will  certainly  add  to  her 
reputation  in  the  literary  world.  Among  various  other  eflfortSj^we 
may  also  mention  Miss  Dietz's  clever  adaptation  of  a  charming  little 
comedietta  from  the  French, ''  Lessons  in  Harmony,"  in  which  she  not 
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only  sustained  the  ()art  of  the  heroine,  but  introduced  some  quaint  and 
characteristic  music  of  her  own  to  words  by  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
Constable.  Miss  Dietz's  recitals  at  the  Langham  Hall  will  take 
place  every  Thursday  in  March,  so  that  our  readers  will  have  cm 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  her  ability  as  an  elocutionist. 
She  has  our  best  wishes  for  a  success  richly  earned  by  conscientious 
study,  and  devotion  to  art. 
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The  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. — The  splendid  successes  achieved 
by  Mr.  Rosa  in  187s  and  1876,  fiilly  justified  him  in  once  more 
coming-  among  us  in  London  with  an  English  opera  company,  and 
performing  English  operas  and  operas  in  English.  That  the  greatest 
triumphs  have  been  gained  by  the  latter  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  furnish  but  a  poor  contribution  to  the  opera  reptrioire; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Rosa,  we  think,  did  wisely  in  opening  the  season 
with  a  foreign  opera,  although  it  is  questionable  whether  he  might 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  than  Nicolai's  slight,  though  certainly 
popular  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Connoisseurs  and  the  general 
public,  however,  crowded  to  the  Adelphi  on  the  nth  ult,  amply 
thereby  testifying  to  the  firm  hold  Mr.  Rosa  has  obtained  on  the 
musical  world,  for  most  of  us  are  already  familiar  with  Nicolai's 
opera  in  an  Italian  dress,  and  have  heard  the  leading  singers  of  the 
day  interpret  it.  The  favourite  entrepreneur  received  an  enthusiastic 
ovation  on  his  taking  his  place  at  the  conductor's  desk.  The  orchestra 
includes  some  of  our  best  known  players,  and  its  capital  ensemble  is 
among  the  leading  features  of  the  undertaking.  To  proceed  to  the 
representation  itself:  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ford  was  assumed  on  alternate 
nights  by  Miss  Julia  Gaylord  and  Miss  Carina  Clelland.  The  former 
lady  gave  striking  evidence  of  improvement  both  as  vocalist  and  as 
actress,  and  her  entire  performance  of  the  character  was  in  a  high 
degree  satisfactory.  Miss  Clelland  has  much,  very  much,  to  learn  as 
an  actress,  and  her  voice,  while  sweet,  is  weak,  though  in  some 
passages  she  delivered  her  high  notes  with  a  force  and  abandon  that 
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gained  well  earned  applause.  She  should,  in  time,  too  be  a  piquante 
actress,  and  will  yet,  we  believe,  obtain  no  insignificant  place  in 
English  opera.  Miss  Yorke  took  the  part  of  Mistress  Page, 
and  this  lady,  too,  has  improved.  Her  acting,  despite  a  certain 
sameliness  of  attitude  and  expression,  was  more  finished,  and  her 
rich,  full  voice  was  heard  to  great  advantage.  Miss  Yorke,  how- 
ever, should  study  hard  to  eliminate  the  American  accent,  still  so 
prominent  in  her  pronunciation.  Mr.  Aynsley  Ck)ok  both  over  dressed 
and  over  acted  the  part  of  Falstaff ;  his  make  up  was  little  short  of 
pantomimic.  The  "  general "  may  laugh,  but  cotmoisseurs  shake  their 
heads.  Still,  the  veteran  actor  was  amazingly  funny,  and  in  the  last 
act  his  utter  bewilderment  and  terror  were  capitally  depicted.  Mr. 
Turner  was  not  called  upon  for  much  histrionic  display  in  the  role  of 
Fenton,  but  he  sang  the  music  entrusted  to  him  with  taste  and  due 
point,  and  his  duet  with  '*  sweet  Anne  Page,"  one  of  the  most  charm, 
ing  morctaux  in  the  opera,  was  delivered  with  excellent  effect  by  both 
executants,  Miss  Georgina  Burns  displaying  a  sweet,  well  trained 
voice,  and  great  purity  of  style.  This  young  lady  is  a  debutante^  before 
whom,  we  have  every  ground  for  hope,  lies  a  bright  future.  The 
Ford  of  Mr.  Ludwig  was  also  worthy  of  commendation,  and  in  the 
reciiativo  parlanie  the  artist's  elocution  was  admirable.  The  minor 
parts  of  Page,  Slender,  and  Dr.  Caius  were  satisfactorily  filled  by 
Mr.  Snazelle,  Mr.  Charles  Lyall,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dodd  respectively. 
The  scenery  and  mounting  were  uniformly  good ;  the  last  act 
especially  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its  prepara- 
tion, Mrs.  Aynsley  Cook  coming  in  for  no  small  share  of  praise  for 
her  successful  arrangement  of  the  incidental  ballet.  **  The  Lily  of 
Killarney"was  produced  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  with  Miss  Gaylord  in  the 
title  role,  Ignaz  Briiirs  charming  two  act  opera,  **  The  Golden  Cross," 
and  Bennett's  "May  Queen,"  are  among  the  promises  for  the  season. 
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7he  Heart  and  its  Troubles,  By  George  Lade,  M.D.  (Homoeopathic 
Publishing  Company.)-— The  title  of  this  book  in  a  catalogue  would 
be  likely  to  mislead  romantic  individuals  into  an  idea  that  some  new 
sentimental  work  had  appeared,  and  that  the  heart's  troubles  as 
usually  understood  by  young  ladies  formed  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion. But  the  troubles  of  which  Dr.  Lade  writes  are  more  serious, 
and  not  quite  so  easily  cured.  The  book  could  only  receive  full 
justice  at  the  hands  of  a  medical  reviewer ;  but  the  author's  intention 
has  been  fully  carried  out,  that  of  writing  a  popular  work  in  which 
all  purely  technical  terms  are  either  avoided  or  explained^  so  as  to 
enable  persons  to  know  when  to  consult  a  physician,  or,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  how  to  treat  themselves ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
homceopathists  frequently  carry  with  them  medicine  chests,  and,  in 
homely  phrase,  doctor  themselves.  To  those  who  prefer  the 
allopathic  system  of  treatment.  Dr.  Lade's  book  will '  still  be  useful ; 
for  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  described  with  great  clearness  and 
precision ;  while  to  the  medical  student  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
handy.book. 

The  Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Famty  Braoone^  written  in  the  years  1 8 19 
and  1820,  **  now  given  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  with  Introduction, 
and  Notesy'  by  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman.  (Reeves  and  Turner.)— 
Though  Fanny  Brawne's  executors  may  be  held  to  be  originally 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  these  letters,  Mr.  Forman, 
as  editori  caonot  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  an  unpardon* 
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able  violation  of  the  canons  of  good  taste.  It  is  not  easy  to  ^>eak 
in  cool  blood  of  a  proceeding  which  would  be  almost  incredible» 
were  it  not  that  we  have  among  us  a  class — and  we  fear  a  growing 
class— of  bookmakers  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred;  who  do  not 
recognise  the  existence  of  a  sanctum  sanctorum  in  the  "  inner  life  "  of 
even  famous  men,  where  no  profane  foot  should  tread.  Not  that 
these  men  would  sin  against  the  laws  of  honour  in  their  private 
dealings  with  their  fellows;  but  they  carry  two  consciences— 
or,  perhaps  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  have  but  one — their 
consciences  as  men;  in  literature,  ''all's  fair."  It  is  true  that 
we  may  publish  many  things  of  a  dead  man  that  we  would  not 
publish  during  his  lifetime;  but  surely  the  passionate  utterances 
of  a  man's  very  soul  to  the  being  who  is  his  alter  ego  should  be  as 
inviolable  as  the  grave.  Is  it  possible  that  an  ordinarily  refined 
mind  can  be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  printing  of  such  a 
letter  as  that  written  by  Keats  from  Rome,  when  he  lay  dying  and 
despairing,  and  in  which  he  poured  out  such  a  wealth  of  love  and 
anguish  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  emotion,  and  some- 
thing, too,  very  like  indignation  against  the  prosaic,  cold-hearted  girl 
before  whom  such  pearls  of  feeling  were  cast  in  vain  ?  But  enough ; 
if  Mr.  Forman  cannot  see  that  he  has  committed  a  grave  offence,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  hardly  succeed  in  convincing  him  by  anything  we  can 
say.  If— as  seems  likely — Fanny  Brawne  sanctioned  by  anticipation 
the  publication  of  these  letters,  it  only  serves  to  further  demonstrate 
how  little  worthy  she  was  the  possession  of  the  poet's  heart. 

The  Magazines. — "  Roy's  Wife  "  in  the  GentlematC  j,  is  pleasantly 
told,  and  exemplifies  the  absurdity  of  that  most  grievous  mistake — a 
mesalliance.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  in  the  working  middle  classes, 
whose  means  prevent  him  from  mixing  in  society,  to  find  happiness  in 
such  a  union,  provided  the  wife  be,  at  least,  moderately  educated  and 
personally  presentable  ;  but  in  the  position  which  John  Roy  occupies, 
the  mistake  hardly  ever  ends  in  real  life  as  it  does  in  plays.  We  see 
signs  of  a  commonplace  imbtoglio  in  "Roy's  Wife."     We  are  just  a 
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Utile  tired  of  good-looking  friends  flirting,  or  being  accused  of  flirting, 
with  the  pretty  wife.  Between  actual  life  and  fictitious  life  we  hear 
enough  of  this  sort  of  thing.  The  other  articles  are  all  readable.^ 
There  is  nothing  in  Belgravia  to  call  for  special  notice,  but  the  number 
is  up  to  the  average. — Katherine  Cooper  begins  a  new  tale  in 
Macmtllan^s,  and  Sutherland  Edwards  continues  his  papers  on  the 
"  Reform  Period  in  Russia."  There  are  twcvarticles  on  Turkey.— 
'*  Running  the  Gauntlet  of  the  Dardanelles ;  an  Episode  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  in  1770,"  must  have  attracted  many  of  the  readers  of 
CasselVs  in  the  light  of  present  events ;  and — to  fly  to  a  far  more 
trivial  subject,  though  perhaps  the  ladies  would  not  agree  with  us  in 
this  view — a  Family  Doctor  gives  some  advice  about  **  Harmless 
Requisites  for  the  Toilet."  Many  of  these  washes  and  cosmetics  are 
so  mischievous  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  any  that  are  really 
inocuous,  though,  for  our  own  part,  we  think  that  the  famous  Diane  de 
Poictiers  was  wise,  who  never  used  anything  but  cold  water  and 
healthful  exercise  for  her  skin,  and  she  preserved  her  beauty  to  old 
age. — Mr.  Black  succeeds  in  puzzling  us,  practised  as  we  are  in 
fictional  discernment,  in  the  character  of  Gertrude  White,  in  "  Macleod 
of  Dare."  Is  "Fionaghal" — as  some  things  would  lead  us  to 
suppose — a  sharp  sword  in  a  velvet  sheath  ?  or  are  we  to  love  and 
admire  her  ?  We  cannot  do  either  yet ;  there  is  something  about  her 
that  jars  on  us,  as  it  does  on  Macleod's  keen  sensibility.  We  shall 
see  more  of  her  real  character,  perhaps,  when  she  goes  to  the  High- 
lands, but  we  don't  think  she  is  the  "  lassie  "  for  the  noble  young 
chief  of  Dare.  The  tale  is  wonderfully  interesting;  and  among 
many  happy  touches  of  description,  nothing  could  be  more  graphic, 
in  a  few  lines,  than  the  sketch  of  Pall-mall  in  the  early  dawn.  Mr. 
Black  has  a  poet's  eye  and  a  painter's  brush. 
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The  Kensington  Lectures  for  Ladies. — On  the  6th  ult.,  a  public 
meeting-  was  held  in  Kensington  Vestry  Hall,  to  inaugurate  the  system 
of  lectures  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  undertaken  by  the 
Principals  and  Professors  of  King's  0>llege  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Women's  Educational  Union.  The  chair  was  taken  by  .the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  among  those  present  were  Princess  Louise  (Mar- 
chioness of  Lome),  Sir  H.  Maine,  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  President 
of  the  British  Association,  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D, 
Maclagan,  of  Kensington.  The  lectures  commenced  on  the  nth, 
and  will  supplement  and  continue  school  education,  and  the  instruction 
will  have  as  far  as  possible  reference  to  the  examinations  open  to 
women  in  the  University  of  London  or  elsewhere.  The  minimum 
age  of  students  is  fixed  at  17,  except  in  such  cases  as  receive  the 
special  sanction  of  the  committee.  The  classes  will  at  first  be  held  in 
the  Vestry  Hall,  High-street,  Kensington.  The  curriculum  embraces 
Holy  Scripture  and  Church  history,  logic  and  moral  philosophy, 
modem  and  ancient  history,  the  English,  Latin,  French  and  German 
.languages  and  literatures,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  botany. 
Experimental  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  will  also  be  taught  as 
soon  as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made.  Other  classes,  if 
necessary,  will  also  be  formed.  The  fees  vary  from  lOs.  6d.  for  Holy 
Scripture  and  Church  history  to  £2  2s.  per  term ;  for  any  four  com- 
plete courses  they  will  be  £6  6s.  For  ladies  engaged  in  teaching 
there  will  be  a  remission  of  25  per  cent.  An  examination  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  each  course  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  proficiency^ 
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and  a  q>ecial  certificate  will  be  granted  to  any  student  who  satisfies 
the  examiners  in  four  subjects.  The  terms,  three  in  number,  will 
correspond  to  those  of  King's  G^llege,  and  will  amount  together  to 
about  thirty-two  weeks.  The  working  year  will  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  October  and  terminate  at  the  end  of  June.  In  opening 
the  proceedings,  the  chairman  observed  that  it  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful whether  the  education  of  women  should  be  higher  and  more 
systematic  than  it  had  been.  Five-and-twenty  years  had  made  a 
great  change,  and  ladies  had  been  largely  represented  at. public 
lectures.  They  had  shown  their  readiness  to  profit  by  advantages 
offered  to  them.  Lord  Lawrence  said  he  got  on  admirably  with  the 
lady  members  of  the  School  Board,  adding,  "  they  talk  so  much  less 
than  the  men.''  One  of  our  most  distinguished  novelists  was  a  woman, 
and  one  of  the  best  popularisers  of  science  was  Mrs.  Somerville, 
After  mentioning  some  facts  in  relation  to  this  lady,  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  say  a  few  words  on  the  best  method  of  profiting  by  the 
forthcoming  lectures.  The  next  speaker  was  Canon  Barry,  who 
explained  in  considerable  detail  the  plan  upon  which  the  lectures 
would  proceed,  and  said  that  the  instruction  given  to  the  ladies  who 
would  attend  the  classes  there  would  be  quite  as  high  as  was  given 
to  the  students  at  King's  College.  Miss  ShirreflF,  having  afterwards 
explained  the  part  taken  by  the  Women's  Education  Union  in  originat- 
ing the  moven\ent,  alluded  incidentally  to  the  recent  action  of  the 
London  University  in  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Sir  H.  Maine  moved  the  following  resolution : 
"  That  this  meeting,  having  heard  the  statement  of  the  scheme  of  the 
King's  College  lectures  for  ladies,  considers  it  worthy  of  general  con- 
fidence aad  support."  It  was,  he  observed,  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  to  women  of  the  interval  between  the  education  of  the 
school  and  the  commencement  of  the  most  serious  duties  of  life,  and 
he  contended  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  would  provide  what  was 
most  needed  by  ladies  at  that  period,  adding  that  he  believed  the 
result  would  be,  in  the  case  of  some,  to  create  an  interest  in  valuable 
subjects  of  study,  which  would  be  retained  during  the  remainder  of 
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life.  In  the  case  of  others  who  followed  teaching  the  task  of  life 
would  be  made  easier.  In  the  case  of  a  few  the  seed  would  fall  on 
soil  so  kindly  that  it  was  not  the  student  who  would  be  indebted  to 
science,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  science  that  would  be 
indebted  to  the  student  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Allen 
Thomson,  who  expressed  the  hope  that  funds  would  be  provided  in 
order  that  the  study  of  biology,  zoology,  and  other  scientific  branches 
might  be  added  to  the  proposed  course  of  instruction.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  not  only  a  laboratory  and  library,  but  separate 
lecture  rooms.  In  fact,  it  was  clear  that  a  building  must  soon  be 
provided  in  connection  with  this  institution,  and  that  could  not  be  done 
without  considerable  funds.  He  would,  therefore,  as  a  practical  man, 
suggest  that  an  active  committee  should  be  formed  who  would  throw 
ofif  the  flimsy  covering  of  delicacy,  and  arm  themselves  with  a  coat  of 
mail  of  hardihood  at  least,  if  not  of  assurance,  to  carry  out  this  object 
The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Maclagan, 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for  presiding, 
remarked  that  Kensington  was  particularly  suited  for  such  a  scheme 
as  was  now  proposed.  It  contained  about  150,000  inhabitants,  and 
there  were  25,000  more  women  in  the  district  than  men.  Mr.  Jack 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with  applause.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  could  not  think  his 
assistance  at  all  necessary,  when  he  saw  this  crowd  of  ladies,  all  of 
them  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  institution.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  he  attended,  however,  might  be  found  in  the  aphorism  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Lowe,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  educate  our 
masters.  The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  numerous 
audience  dispersed,  much  gratified  with  the  success  of  the  meeting  in 
all  respects 

In  an  article  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  Standard  reiterates  the  old 
charge  against  "  strong-minded  women  "  as  being  the  primary  cause 
of  the  indisposition  of  the  men  of  the  present  day  to  marry,  and  re- 
peats  the   wearisome  platitudes  concerning  women's  place  in  the 
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household.  "We  are  aware,"  says  our  Mentor,  " that  to  hint  to  any 
of  the  'fast'  young  ladies  of  the  period  that  a  woman's  highest  duty 
is  to  be,  as  Demosthenes  puts  it,  a  *  faithful  house-guardian/  and  a 
mother,  is  little  better  than  an  insult,  although  Cicero,  who  was  a 
shrewd  man  in  his  way,  divorced  Terentia,  it  is  said,  because  she 
was  a  bad  manager.  We  are  no  advocates  for  that  theory  of 
woman's  place  in  the  household  which  would  compel  her  '  to  suckle 
fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,'  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with 
the  Persian  sage  whose  views,  as  translated  for  us  some  fifty  years 
ago  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  were  that  Moving  and  obeying  their 
husbands,  giving  proper  attention  to  their  children  and  their  domestic 
duties,  are  the  best  occupations  for  females.'  By  all  means  let 
women  improve  their  minds  as  much  as  they  can,  and  let  all  avenues 
of  education  be  thrown  open  ^  widely  as  possible.  It  is  certain  that 
if  anything  can  bring  about  forgetfulness  of  the  titular  saint  of  to-day, 
and  the  customs  which  keep  alive  his  memory,  it  will  be  the  increase 
among  us  of  women  who  claim  a  new  and  strange  equality  with 
men,  and  who  in  the  struggle  for  a  supremacy  denied  them  by  nature 
become  in  sad  truth  '  unwomanly  women.' "  It  seems  useless  to  re- 
mind the  writers  of  such  passages  as  the  above,  that  there  are  in  this 
world,  not  thousands,  but  tens  of  thousands  of  women,  who  have  not 
got  homes  to  look  after,  whaare  compelled,  ban  gre^  nuzl  gre  to  live 
in  "  single  blessedness,"  and  have  not  even  luxurious  clubs  to  solace 
their  lonely  hours  withal ;  also  that,  in  England,  if  every  man  was 
married,  there  would  be  800,000  women  left  unmarried,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  female  population  is  by  that  number  in  excess 
of  the  male. 

A  Woman's  Prison. — ^The  Indianapolis  Reformatory  for  women 
and  girls  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is 
known,  which  is  managed  entirely  by  women.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  October,  1863.  ^  Sarah  Smith  and  E.  J.  Johnson  have  been 
in  charge  from  the  first.  It  opened  with  eighteen  prisoners  (two  of 
them  murderers  committed  for  life),  sent  from  the  Southern  State 
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prison.  These,  and  two  or  three  girls  committed  to  the  reformatory 
department,  made  the  beginning-.  There  are  now  fifty  prisoners,  and 
135  in  the  reformatory  department.  There  is  no  communicatkxi  of 
the  criminals  with  those  of  the  other  departments ;  nor  is  there  any 
mixing  of  the  girls  with  older  criminals,  Mrs.  Jdmson  manages  the 
fifty  in  the  criminal  department  without  assistance.  Obedience  is  en. 
forced  by  mildness  and  firmness.  There  is  a  dark  cell,  which  the 
prisoners  may  have  heard  of,  but  hone  of  them  know  it  by  experience. 
Everything  is  clean  and  in  perfect  order.  Ninety-five  prisoners  have 
been  discharged  during  the  four  years ;  only  two  of  these  have  been 
re-sentenced  for  crimes  committed  afterwards.  They  are  kept 
occupied  with  some  kind  of  work ;  largely  in  knitting  socks.  The 
Reformatory  is  for  girls,  who  are  admitted  on  a  justice's  order  at 
ages  of  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  many  remain  until  they  are  eighteen, 
when  homes  are  found  for  them.  Some  of  them  have  been  placed 
there,  not  because  of  jmy  crime,  but  of  vicious  or  drunken  parents, 
who  were  unfit  to  have  care  of  them,  and  some  simply  because  they 
were  unmanageable  at  home.  They  are  kept  either  in  school  or  at 
some  occupation,  being  taught  all  kinds  of  useful  work  a1)out  the  bouse 
and  kitchen.  It  is  said  that  **  there  never  was  a  house  kept  more 
scrupulously  clean  and  bright,''  and  out  of  the  two  hundred  inmates 
diere  is  at  present  only  one  case  of  sickness,  and  that  is  consumption. 
It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  this  institution  is  managed  by 
the  State,  all  the  principal  officers  in  it  are  not  only  women,  but 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  is  also  the  president  of  the 
board  of  Managers,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Coffin,  of  Richmond ;  her  associates 
are  Mrs.  Governor  Hendricks  and  Mrs.  Judge  Roach.— .SJ^K^torf 
American  Reporter. 

At  the  London  School  Board  meeting  on  the  6th  ult.,  the  school 
management  presented  a  report  unfavourable  to  the  appointment  of 
mothers  with  young  families  as  head  teachers.  Mr.  Rodgers  moved 
the  following  resolution,  founded  on  the  report :  "  In  making  then- 
selection,  managers  are  recommended  not  to  nominate  as  the  teacb^* 
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of  a  girls',  infants',  or  mixed  department,  any  female  teacher  who  has 
a  family  of  young*  children."  Mrs.  Surr  moved  an  amendment,  which 
was  eventually  carried  by  eighteen  against  twelve.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  therefore  rejected. 

Mdlle.  Victorine  Benoit,  bachelihre^esMiires  and  es-sciences,  has  passed 
successfully  [her  first  year's  examination  at  the  Medical  School  at 
Nantes. 

A  school  has  been  established  in  Boston,  United  States,  to  teach 
women  carving  and  modelling  in  plaster,  clay,  and  wood. 

Elkmektary  Needlework  in  Schools. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  London  Schools  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Elementary  Needlework,  has  been  held  under  the  presidency  of  Miss 
Chessar.  The  report  showed  that  the  association  had  made  some 
progress  during  the  year,  having  added  to  the  list  of  members,  and 
received  besides  sufficient  support  to  enable  it  to  get  out  of  debt  and 
leave  a  balance  in  hand.  Miss  Chessar  congratulated  the  members 
upon  the  fact  that  their  work  had  proved  of  sufficient  importance  to 
induce  others  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  needlework  in 
schools.  As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  the  London  Schools 
Association,  a  society  has  been  recently  formed  in  Hertfordshire  with 
a  similar  object  in  view,  and  it  was  proposed  that  in  May  next  there 
should  be  an  exhibition  held  there  of  needlework,  collected  from  the 
various  schools  in  the  district.  She  regretted,  however,  that  the 
interest  shown  by  teachers  generally  in  the  work  of  the  metropolitan 
association  was  not  so  great  as  the  committee  could  wish;  but 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  of  the  society  being  in  the  second  year  of  its 
operations,  when  the  interest  which  a  new  venture  might  be  expected 
to  excite  would  naturally  have  subsided.  The  association  hzis  not 
been  founded  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  stated  in  some  quarters,  of 
oppressing  teachers,  but  rather  to  assist  them  in  the  development  of 
an  important  branch  of  female  education.  It  was  said  that  teachers 
as  a  whole  refrained  from  taking  part  in   the  annual  exhibitions  of 
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needlework,  because  they  had  been  led  to  believe  they  would  thereby 
be  doing-  harm  to  their  colleagues.  She  hoped  this  misunderstanding- 
would  disappear,  and  that  teachers  would  more  generally  avail  them, 
selves  of  that  which  the  association  offered  for  their  acceptance  in  a 
spirit  of  goodwill  and  frankness. 

A  correspondent  writes  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  Ladles' 
Ward  attached  to  St.  Peter's  Home,  Kilburn,  where,  for  14s.  per 
week— -only  washing  and  wine  and  brandy  being  extras — the  comforts 
of  home  nursing*  may  be  obtained.  The  Sisters  of  the  Home  are  th 
nurses,  and  the  refinements  of  good  breeding  are  thus  joined  to  skill- 
It  is  a  pity  this  branch  of  the  good  work  done  by  these  admirable 
ladies  should  not  be  more  widely  known. 

The  Metropolitan  and  National  Nursing  Association  advertises  for 
candidates,  who  must  be  educated  women,  willing  to  undergo  a 
year's  hospital  training.  The  salary  commences  at  £35,  with  board, 
lodging,  washing,  uniform,  etc.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent-Greneral,  Central  Home,  23,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  project  of  hold- 
ing an  International  G^ngress  of  Women  in  Paris  during  the  Exhibi- 
tion  next  summer.  Many  foreign  journals  have  already  given  notice 
of  it,  and  important  promises  of  speeches  and  essays  to  be  read  at  the 
Congress  have  been  already  received.  All  persons  interested  in 
questions  connected  with  the  women's  movement  in  England,  as  well 
as  other  countries,  are  invited  to  attend.  M.  Richer,  4,  Rue  des  deux 
Gares,  Paris,  receives  all  communications. 

A  memorial  has  been  signed  by  more  than  2,000  women,  thank- 
ing  the  University  of  London  for  their  honourable  and  generous 
conduct  in  admitting  women  to  degrees. 

In  an  article  on  the  late  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  Corndta 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Italian  women  have  much  to  hope 
from  the  present  cultivated  and  intelligent  Queen  Margherita,  who 
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has  already  shown  in  the  protection  she  accords  to  the  instruction  of 
women  how  highly  she  esteems  this  important  question. 

A  young  lady  student  at  Naples,  Enrichetta  Geraldi,  who  had 
already  passed  the  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum  examinations,  took  part 
in  a  Latin  representation  given  by  the  University  for  benevolent 
purposes.  She  has  now  obtained  the  diploma  of  arts  in  that 
University, 

A  Spanish  traveller  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  women  of 
Spain :  **  If  warmth  of  heart  and  willingness  to  be  pleased  with  trifles, 
and  naturalness  of  thought  and  action  be  hers  in  such  rich  abundance, 
no  less  is  an  exceeding  purity  a  leading  feature  in  the  Spanish 
woman's  character.  While  probably  the  nobility,  or  upper  ten 
thousand,  including  Madrid  politicians  and  their  ladies,  is  as  corrupt  as 
possible,  the  lower  and  middle  classes  are  probably,  as  regards  the 
women,  purer  than  those  of  any  European  country.  In  the  dgar  ke- 
tones in  Andalusia,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  immorality,  I  must  own, 
but  the  better  class  of  peasant  mothers  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
idea  of  letting  their  children  become  factory  hands ;  and  in  some  pro- 
vinces, notably  that  of  Catalonia,  the  factory  girls  are  of  the  purest  life 
and  morals.  I  have  heard  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  the  mill  dis- 
tricts of  that  province  declare  that  of  the  200  girls  employed  in  his 
cotton  factory,  there  was  not  one  with  whom,  so  far  as  her  purity  was 
concerned,  he  would  be  afraid  to  marry,'* 

The  Bill  for  the  further  protection  of  the  property  of  married 
women  in  Scotland  is  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
of  May. 

During  the  contested  elections  for  Leith  one  of  the  candidates  was 
accompanied  to  the  platform  by  several  ladies.  Furthermore,  at  a 
dinner  lately  given  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  Watt  Club,  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  birth  of  James  Watt,  60  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  table,  the  ladies  taking  part  in  the  speeches. 
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The  Women^s  Suffrage  Journal  announces,  "  with  deep  regret,  the 
death  of  Miss  Emily  A.  Bailey,  which  occurred  at  her  residence,  97, 
Varna  Road,  Birmingham,  on  January  3rd.  She  was  an  energetic 
member  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Society,  and  the  Women's  Liberal 
Association  of  Birmingham.  She  was  also  Secretary  to  the  Birmii^- 
ham  Committee  for  promoting  the  Medical  Education  of  Women, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  many  of  the  philanthropic  works  of  the 
town,  notably  the  Training  Institute  for  Nurses,  the  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  Women,  the  District  Nursing  Association,  Ac.  She 
worked  in  every  direction  to  remove  all  legal  restriction  on  the  labour 
of  women,  and  her  loss  will  be  widely  felt,  especially  by  those  widi 
whom  she  heis  for  mamy  years  been  engaged  in  earnest  endeavours  to 
promote  the  public  good." 

Miss  Nellie  Hutchinson,  whose  delicate  and  charmmg  little  poems 
often  appear  in  these  pages,  is  one  of  the  regular  staff*  of  the  New 
York  TribuM.  Her  relative,  Miss  Mackay,  is  the  London  corre^xm- 
dent  of  two  American  papers  of  high  standing.  Both  do  excellent 
work,  and  are  charming  women  without  a  touch  of  ^^  the  blue-stockii^" 
about  them. 

The  Guardian  pays  the  following  deserved  tribute  to  the  late  Lady 
Coleridge  :  **  Those  who  were  her  friends  must  feel  that  a  great  gap 
is  made  in  what  they  most  prized  of  their  familiar  society.  They  will 
remember  in  her  an  attractiveness  and  charm  which  was  her  own,  and 
which  they  admired  at  the  time  without  asking  themselves  why.  It 
was,  that  surrounded  with  happiness,  she  was  so  singularly  unworldly. 
Guileless,  simple,  modest — with  great  gifts,  and  frankly  delighting  in 
their  exercise  and  their  achievements,  she  had  the  power  to  make 
her  home  and  its  daily  life  bright,  animated,  pure  ;  and  this,  apart 
from  any  personal  thoughts  about  herself,  seemed  her  work  for  this 
world.  And  she  shone  in  it.  It  was  a  home  where,  with  the  dignity 
belonging  to  her  place,  was  joined  the  playfulness  and  the  sympathies 
of  an  elder  sister — where  each  had  their  special  interest,  and  she  had 
hers,  but  hers  also  was  the  blending  influence  which  made  all  Interests 
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seem  common  to  all.  Her  own  special  interest  was  art.  Her  delight 
in  what  was  great  and  beautiful  was  fresh  and  intense.  Her  sense  of 
perfection  w£is  delicate  and  severe.  What  she  could  do  herself  the 
world  has  had  some  opportunities  of  knowing  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Her  chalk  drawings  of  Sir  W.  Boxall  and  Mr. 
Butterfield  were  those  of  a  powerful  artist.  To  her,  in  her  three 
chalk  portraits  of  Dr.  Newman,  posterity  will  owe  the  most  truthful 
and  the  most  tenderly  strong  representations  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  time.  She  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  excellence ;  but 
her  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  in  working  were  curiously  mixed  with  a 
contrasting  calmness  and  even  shyness,  and  with  a  persevering,  un- 
satisfied faithfulness  in  all  that  she  took  in  hand.  And  in  her  conversa. 
tion  there  was  the  same  combination  of  qualities  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously checking  and  relieving  one  another;  great  quickness  and 
shrewdness  of  observation,  great  clearness  and  decision  of  judgment, 
great  warmth  of  feeling,  with  an  almost  timid  and  self-retiring 
humility,  half  afraid  of  having  spoken  too  boldly  or  too  much.  To 
have  known  her  will  be  to  many  one  of  the  most  prized  recollections 
of  their  lives.  She  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  teach  the  diflBcult 
lesson  to  live  in  the  world,  and  yet  not  be  of  the  world. '' 

Spbcial  Trainino  for  Women,— The  following  letter  from  Miss 
Faithfull,  called  forth  by  an  excellent  article  in  the  Times  of 
Feb,  2 1  St,  appeared  in  that  journal  of  the  following  day:  Sir,— • 
I  confess  I  must  admit,  after  years  spent  in  promoting  the  employment 
of  women,  the  truth  of  the  accusation  which  appeared  in  your  able 
leader  this  morning.  But  why  have  women  hitherto  contributed  ^*  too 
much  of  the  bad  work  whkh  is  done  in  the  world  ? ''  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  answer — ^from  want  of  definite  training.  Take  the  very 
case  you  instance,  and  I  reply  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or 
two  that  women  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  even  trained  as 
cooks.  They  have  had  to  scramble  into  all  occupations  as  best  they 
could.  Fortunately  women  in  general  are  not  in  the  least  anxious 
to  **  compete  "  with  men,  but  will  readily  accept  comfortable  hooaes 
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with  their  corresponding  duties  when  ever  they  are  oflFered  to  diem. 
The  foremost  lady  doctor  of  the  day  has  proved  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Those  who  do  "  bad  work  "  are  for  the  most  part  driven  for 
dear  life  into  pursuits  for  which  they  have  neither  taste  nor  inclination. 
Ladies  come  to  me  every  and  say, "  I  am  obliged  to  work  for  my  livii^, 
and  I  hear  you  will  find  me  something  to  do,"  their  qualifkations 
for  work  never  entering  into  the  question  at  all.  I  wish  I  could 
publish  abroad  the  histories  of  those  who  have  come  to  me  during  the 
last  month.  Their  fathers'  and  husbands'  names  were  honourably 
known  to  the  world  in  several  cases ;  but  death  or  reverse  of  fortune 
had  thrown  these  tenderly-nurtured  women — at  an  age  when  neither 
mind  nor  body  is  pliable — on  their  own  resources,  and  they  are 
consequently  ready  in  their  desperate  need,  to  attempt,  without  the 
slightest  qualification,  any  post  under  Heaven  which  may  enable  them 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  One  word  more.  If  I  could  only 
describe  the  piteous  appeals  which  come  to  me  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  from  ladies  of  every  age  and  station  for  home 
work,  as  their  only  chance  of  escaping  from  starvation,  it  might 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  women  as  a  body  are 
anxious  to  emerge  from  retirement  and  take  the  high  places 
of  the  earth  by  storm.  *' People  talk  of  special  rights,"  writes 
a  poor  lady  in  great  distress  this  very  day;  **  women's  special 
right  seems  to  be  a  right  to  starve."  And  indeed  it  is  but 
too  true.  The  very  charities  for  helping  women  languish,  while 
money  is  freely  forthcoming  for  every  other  object  under  tiie  sun. 
On  the  23  rd  the  following  admirable  leader  was  published  in  the  Ide^ 
graph, — It  has  often  been  complained  that  Parliament,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  too  apt  to  legislate  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the  sex 
to  which  the  members  themselves  belong,  and  to  ignore  either  wilfully 
or  unconsciously  the  claims  of  women.  Admitting  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  this  assertion,  we  must,  nevertheless,  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
gratifying  fact  that  the  interests  of  women  and  children  command  at 
present  a  much  larger  amount  of  attention,  and  are  more  thoughtfully 
considered  and  more  equitably  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature,  than 
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was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  At  any  rate  the  debate,  with  its  multi. 
tude  of  amendments  and  divisions,  which  took  place  on  Thursday  in 
the  Commons  on  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill  seems  to  show  that 
the  female  sex  possesses  in  the  House,  if  not  a  very  numerous  party  of 
friendsy  at  least  one  most  earnest  in  opinion  and  most  persistent  in 
action.  It  is  as  satisfactory  to  find  that  outside  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
the  cruel  and  irrational  cries  about  "the  shrieking  sisterhood" 
and  ** strong-minded  women  "  are  growing  fainter  and  fainter;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  thinkers, 
and  workers  of  the  age  are  doing  their  best  to  further  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and  to  enlarge  the  avenues  of  honourable  and 
remunerative  employment  for  them.  The  task  is,  under  our  actual 
conditions  of  civilisation,  hemmed  round  by  difficulties.  Ours  is  essen. 
tially  a  country  of  caste,  and  as  essentially  one  of  deeply-rooted 
prejudices.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  French,  an  Italian,  or  a  Spanish 
dictionary  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  the  adjective  **  unwomanly ;" 
but  there  are  few  epithets  which  English  people  are  so  fond  of  using, 
with  true  propriety  when  they  wish  to  deprecate  any  act  or  sentiment 
which  departs  from  the  normal  grace,  the  tenderness  and  the  modesty 
of  woman,  but  quite  as  frequently  as  an  excuse  for  excluding  her  from 
the  pursuit  of  avocations  which  man,  in  his  selfishness,  has  determined 
to  monopolise.  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  interests  of  her  sex,  and  a  most  useful  assistant 
in  all  efforts  made  to  multiply  the  channels  of  female  employment ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  find  her,  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  a  contemporary,  speaking  in  a  well-nigh  desponding  strain 
of  the  desperate  difficulties  experienced  by  educated  women  in  earning 
a  Ihrelihood.  She  states  that,  could  she  only  describe  the  piteous 
appeals  which  come  to  her  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  from  ladies 
of  every  rank  and  station  for  '*home  work"  as  their  only  chance  of 
escaping  from  starvation,  the  knowledge  of  such  destitution  '*  might 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  women,  as  a  body,  are  anxious 
to  emerge  from  retirement  and  take  the  high  places  of  the  earth  by 
storm."    Admitting  the  truth  and  the  pathos  of  this  reflectioni  we 
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must  ask  the  suffering  ladies  what  it  s  ^y  mean  by  ^*  home  work.'' 
Plain  and  fancy  needlework,  embroidery,  Berlin  wool,  colouring-  photo- 
graphs, copyii^  manuscripts,  dressmaking,  millinery,  children's  clothes 
making,  all  constitute  work  which  may  be  done  in  the  strictest  privacy 
of  home.  There  must  be  thousands  of  more  or  less  educated  women 
who' work  *^  for  the  shops,"  and  who  are  under  no  compulsion  to  stir 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end  from  the  domestic  fireside.  But  we 
may  expect  to  hear  at  once  an  indignant  cry  that  such  work  is  hard 
to  get  and  harder  to  secure  permanently,  and  that  its  wages  barely 
suffice  to  keep  body  and  boul  together.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a  sewing 
machine  it  is  difficult  for  a  sempstress  to  earn  so  much  as  sixteen  ahil- 
lings  a  week,  and  the  art  needlewoman  herself  must  not  expect  to  earn 
more  than  iive.and-twenty.  From  thirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  a 
week  may  be  the  guerdon  of  a  lady  possessing  a  moderate  faculty  for 
decorative  painting  on  porcelain ;  but  the  nature  of  such  work  almost 
necessitates  its  being  executed  in  a  studio  and  under  proper  superinten- 
dence. If  the  lady  be  clever  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  direc- 
tion and  instruction,  slie  may,  of  course,  paint  her  plates  or  her  Uatze  at 
home ;  but  under  those  circumstances  she  rises  to  the  dignity  of  lui  artiste 
and  becomes,  next  to  the  successful  female  novelist,  the  most  indepen- 
dent of  womankind.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  more  remunerative 
pursuits  which  can  be  followed  at  home.  Let  us  instance  modeling  in 
clay  and  wax ;  pattern-drawing  for  curtains  and  carpets ;  lithography; 
engraving  on  wood,  copper,  steel,  and  glass  ;  the  chasing  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  the  polishing  and  setting  of  precious  stones ;  watch- 
making, ivory-turning,  and  wood-carving.  It  may  be  said  without 
exaggeratk)n  that  there  are  twenty  more  skilful  and  tasteful  callings 
by  which  a  lady  might  earn  certainly  not  less  than  three  pounds  and 
in  some  cases  more  than  ten  pounds  a  week,  and  which  she  might 
follow  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort  in  her  own  home.  Nine-tenths  of 
these  occupations  are  followed  almost  exclusively  by  men,  and  the 
simple  reason  for  the  monopoly  is  that  these  handicrafts  demand  an 
amount  of  technical  skill  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  and 
careful  training,  and  that  girls  of  the  middle  classes  have,  as  a  mk, 
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been  systematically  trained  in  no  regular  art  or  handicraft  whatever, 
with  the  exception  of  ornamental  needlework,  which  can  never  yield 
more    than    starvation     wages,    and    playing    on    the     pianofortet 
instruction  on  which  notable  instrument  is  every  day  advertised  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  a  shilling  an  hour.    At  least  one-third  of  an  English 
middle-class  schoolgirl's  time  is  devoted  to  attaining  a  mediocre 
degree  of  prdkiency  on  the  pianoforte,  and  for  any  practical  use  that 
such  an  accomplishment  is  to  her  in  after  life  she  might  as  well  have 
given  the  same  amount  of  time  or  labour  to   learning  billiards  or 
bellringing.      Yet  it  is  precisely  the   proficients  in   unremunerative 
ornamental   needlework    and   the    semi-proficients  in    unproductive 
pianoforte-playing  who  come  every  day  to  Miss  Faithfiill  and  say, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  work  for  my  living,  and  I  hear  that  you  will  find 
me  something    to   do'' — their    own  qualifications  for  work  never 
entering  into  the  question  at  all.     It  is  want  of  training.  Miss  Faithful! 
cogently  observes,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  failure  of  so  many 
women  to  obtain  employment  by  means  of  which  they  may  realise  an 
adequate  income.      Publishers    will    not    employ    a    half    trained 
draughtswoman  or    wood-engraver;    manufacturers    will  not   seek 
patterns  for  carpeu  and  curtains  from  unskilful  designers  ;  goldsmiths, 
jewellers,  potters  will  procure  their  models  from  trained  and    not 
untrained  manipulators  of  clay  and  wax.-   It  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
female  trainii^  that  the   very  plates  of  the "  fashion  "  from  which 
women  learn  to  adorn  themselves  are,  as  a    rule,  designed  and 
engraved      by    men.     It    is     a     male     artist    who    invents   the 
new  dress.    The  untrained    female    artist    is    only     permitted  to 
sew  the  pieces  together.     Were  girls  taught  handicrafts  with  half 
the  zeal  and   assiduity  with   which   they  are  instructed  in "  fancy 
work  "  and  pianoforte-playing,  we  should  not  witness  the  lamentable 
spectacle  sketched  by  Miss  Faithfull  of  ladies  whose  fathers'  or  whose 
husbands'   nam^s  may  have  been  favourably  known  to  the  world, 
tenderly  nurtured,  but  by  bereavement  or  reverse  of  fortune  thrown 
on  their  own  resources  at  an  age  when  neither  mind  nor  body  is 
pliable,  and  *'  consequently  ready,  in  their  desperate  need,  to  under* 
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take,  without  the  slightest  qualification,  any  post  under  Heaven  \riiich 
may  enable  them  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  "  And  when  such 
posts,  after  bitter  striving-  and  wearisome  waiting,  are  obtained,  is  it 
not  wretched  to  think  that  the  "  fortunate  "  young  or  middle-ag^ 
lady  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  forced  to  sacrifice  her  home 
independence  to  be  able  to  earn  a  pound  a  week  ?  We  will  not  speak 
of  governesses  or  **  lady  helps ;  "  but  how  many  ladies  may  there  be 
who  would  not  shrink  from  accepting  such  positions  as  those  of  postal 
telegraph  clerks,  bookkeepers  in  hotels,  matrons  in  schools,  refuges, 
and  asylums,  manageresses  of  restaurants,  money-takers  at  theatres 
and  picture  galleries,  or  assistants  to  photographers,  all  of  which  in- 
volve the  abandonment  of  privacy  and  contact  with  companions  with 
whom  quiet  and  reserved  ladies  are  unwilling  to  mingle  I  The 
sweetest  form  of  liberty  is,  to  many  women,  the  privilege  of  working 
in  solitude  or  in  a  secluded  domestic  circle ;  but,  if  bread  is  to  be 
earned,  the  majority  of  females,  through  their  total  lack  of  technical 
training,  must  eitlier  accept  employment — if  they  can  get  it— out  of 
doors,  or  sink  into  the  drudgery  of  needlework  in  a  garret — the 
garret  of  her  who  sang  the  **  Song  of  the  Shirt.  "  There  is  a 
remedy  for  this  miserable  state  of  things,  and  it  is  neither  an 
elaborate  nor  an  expensive  one,  being  mainly  comprised  in  teaching 
girls  such  technical  handicrafts  as  modelling,  carving,  cabinetmaking, 
wood-engraving,  lithography,  watchmaking,  turning,  and  embossing, 
all  of  them  crafts  by  which  young  men  can  earn  excellent  wages,  and 
which  can  be  followed  in  the  worker's  own  home.  These  things  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  learner  than  the  unscientific 
drawing  and  painting  which  have  to  be  unlearned  if  the  pupil  is  to 
gain  her  living  as  an  artist,  and,  in  particular,  the  utterly  useless 
pianoforte  pratice  taught  in  middle-class  girls'  schools.  That  which  is 
called  the  "  Higher  Education  of  Women  "  is  another  and  a  most 
laudable  thing.  Real  education  is  of  two  kinds — highly  in- 
tellectual, and  practically  technical ;  the  education  of  the  scholar  and 
of  the  handicraft  worker.  The  education  of  English  middle-class 
girls  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
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'*  The  Euplectella  Speciosa  ;  '' 

or 

'*  The  Flower-Basket  of  Venus : " 

AN  EXQUISITELY  BEAUTIFUL  MARINE    PRODUCTION    OF   THE    ALCYONOID    FAMILY, 
A  NATIVE  OF  THE  SEAS  SURROUNDING  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


I  said  to  Eugdnie,  the  fairest  of  maidens, 
''I  visit  to-morrow  my  seaside  retreat ; 

Oh,  tell  me,  I  prithee,  what  gift  may  I  venture 
On  homeward  returning,  to  lay  at  thy  feet  ?  " 

She  smiled  at  my  question,  and  laughingly  answered, 
"  It  rained  on  St  Swithin's,  so  be  this  thy  task. 

To  bring  a  barometer  back  from  the  ocean ; 
A  handful  of  seaweed,  is  all  that  I  ask." 

I  wandered  all  day  at  the  foot  of  the  sea-cliffs, 
0*er  sands  and  o'er  shbgle,  and  slimy  rocks  green  ; 

Alas,  all  in  vain,  for  no  weed  I  discovered, 
That  fit  was  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  my  queen. 
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At  nightfall,  dejected,  I  threw  myself  sadly 

And  wearily  down  at  full  length  on  the  strand  ; 

The  evening  was  balmy,  the  full  moon  shone  brightly, 
And  bathed  m  its  beams  both  the  sea  and  the  land. 

On  ocean's  broad  bosom  a  pathway  of  glory 
Stretched  out  to  the  junction  of  water  and  sky, 

like  Eugenie's  tresses,  reflecting  the  heavens. 
Redoubling  the  splendour  that  shone  from  on  high. 

The  violet  hue  of  the  arched  vault  above  me. 

Recalling  her  eyes,  set  my  heart  all  aflame  ; 
The  lover-like  waves,  as  they  wooed  the  coy  shingle 

With  kisses  and  sighs,  softly  murmured  her  name. 

But  still  I  felt  sad,  when  I  thought  empty  handed 
.   *  To  her  l*d  return ;  so  bewailing  my  fate, 

I. called  upon  Venus,  fair  goddess,  to  aid  me, 
And  pity  to  take  on  my  woe-begone  state. 

Scarce  breathed  was  the  wish,  when  a  wondrous  commotion 

Arose  in  the  midst  of  the  glory-lit  way ; 
And  a  fountain  of  gold  rising  swift  to  the  heavens, 

Dissolved  all  at  once  into  jewel-like  spray. 

From  out  of  the  mist  shone  a  form  like  Eugenie's, 

Its  beauty  celestial,  a  goddess  confessed, 
With  voice  soft  and  low  as  the  sigh  of  a  zephyr, 

In  musical  accents,  she  thus  me  addressed  : 

"  Behold  in  us,  mortal,  the  Goddess  of  Beauty, 
We  heard  thy  sad  plaint,  borne  to  us  on  the  breeze  ; 

The  gift  thou  desirest  we*vc  torn  from  the  coral 

That  builds  in  the  depths  of  the  warm  southern  seas. 

Here,  take  to  Eug^aie,  the  maid  who  possesses ' 

The  girdle  of  beauty  that  long  time  was  ours, 
The  last  of  the  gifts  left  for  Venus  to  offer 

Her  rival  on  earth,  'tis  her  Basket  o/FlozversJ^ 

Albert  E.  W.  Goldsmiix 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.        \a^  '  S^ K ^ 

NEVER   MORE.  ^^l^^^OK'^V'- 

The  usual  quiet,  not  to  say  lethargy,  of  Milston  High  Street, "was  un- 
expectedly disturbed  that  evening  by  the  appearance  of  Alfred  Bragg, 
from  the  Priory,  rushing  along  on  a  pony  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  his 
arms  and  legs  waving  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  he  were  at  full 
gallop  as  well  as  his  beast. 

He  brought  up  his  animal  with  a  jerk  before  Dr.  Parry's  house, 
and  dismounting,  rang  violently  at  the  surgery  bell.  There  was  no 
answer  for  some  while,  the  servants  being  busy  elsewhere.  Alfy 
looked  bewildered,  for  he  was  never  a  very  bright  boy,  and  now  he 
seemed  as  if  what  few  ideas  he  possessed  were  swallowed  up  in  terror. 

A  passer  by,  seeing  his  evident  distress  and  incapacity,  offered  to 
pull  at  the  belUhandle  for  him,  asking  at  the  same  time— 

*'  What's  wrong  at  the  Priory  ?  " 

For  only  answer  Alfy  gasped,  "  The  doctor !  " 

*'  You  mean  as  you  want  the  doctor,  I  suppose,"  returned  the  first 
speaker,  eager  to  hold  a  first  place  in  the  crowd  already  collected 
round  the  surgery  door,  and  question  Alfy  as  to  the  news. 

All  this  while  repeated  attacks  upon  the  bell  remained  unanswered, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  broken  and  soundless. 

''  Is  it  the  Squire  as  is  took  bad  ?  "  asked  one. 

"Missus,"   replied  Alfy,  articulating  with  great  diflSculty,  his  florid 
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face  redder  than  ever  from  the  exertion  he  had  just  undergone,  and 
his  vacuous  countenance  apparently  fast  losing  whatever  expression  it 
might  once  have  had. 

'f  The  Missus  I  Be  she  ill?  '*  said  one  of  the  bystanders.  '*  The 
doctor  he's  just  gone  up  street,  to  Rhoda  Tufts,  whose  took  quite 
invalidums.     Maybe  you'll  be  wanting  him." 

'*  Sarah  bid  me  tell  him  come  at  once,"  from  Alfy. 

**  Well,  but  what's  wrong  with  the  Missus  ?     Is  she  very  ill  ?  " 

"  Dead,"  replied  the  boy,  hoarsely,  as  he  looked  around  upon  the 
collected  villagers,  with  distended  eyes,  in  which  there  was  an  expres- 
sion  of  mingled  fear  and  horror. 

**  Dead  I  **  repeated  one  and  the  other,  some  with  awe  in  their 
voices,  some  with  only  surprise,  in  a  sympathising  tone. 

'*  Dead  I  why  its  awful  sudden,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mary  Parrot ;  **  so 
pretty,  too,  the  dear  creature,  and  so  young.  Ah  I  I  often  saw  death 
in  her  face,  when  she  went  smiling  along  and  happy  like.  What  has 
killed  the  poor  lady  ?     Tell  us,  do,  quick." 

«  Don't  know,"  from  Alfy. 

**  Don't  know  I  Didn't  you  ast  ?  "  returned  the  first  speaker,  who 
though  indulging  in  the  teasefulness  natural  to  that  class  of  her  sex 
on  hearing  bad  news,  did  not  entirely  ignore  the  curiosity  incidental 
to  it. 

*'  I  never  thought  to,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Why  didn't  you  then  ? "  retorted  Mrs.  Parrot,  sharply. 

"  I  came  on  in  such  a  hurry  to  fetch  the  doctor,"  said  he,  anxious 
to  disarm  the  righteous  wrath  of  his  questioner,  **  that  I  hadn't  no 
time  to  ast.  Sarah  bid  me  saddle  Pixy,  and  go  quick,  and  I 
saddled  the  mare,  and  come  quick  ;  but  I  heard  her  fall,"  he  added, 
with  a  shudder. 

"Fall  I  Did  a  fall  kill  her,  poor  lamb  ?  How  did  she  fall  ?  "  was 
the  eager  question. 

"  Don't  know,  only  I  heard  a  noise  as  I  was  cleaning  Pixy's  bridle, 
and  I  seen  something  white  lying  in  the  yard,  and  Sarah  said  as 
Missus  were  dead." 
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Alfred  Bragg,  at  no  time  famous  for  the  keenness  of  his  inteHect, ,    ^ 
seemed  denser  than  usual  to-day.     He  managed,  however,  to  mdli$fi  se    . . 
much  understood — that  young  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  dead,  and  .tfi|t  hS;  ^- 
had  come  to  fetch  the  doctor.  \   '^  5  T^  *h, 

As  Dr.  Parry,   hastily   summoned  from  attending   the  imagfiq/ary  7: 
ailments  of  some  one  of  the  Milston  paupers,  appeared,  the  p^ojp^  ^> 
collected  round  the  boy  and  pony  gave  way,  in  order  that  he  might 
pass. 

"  Leave  your  horse  here,*'  he  said,  to  Alfy  ;  "  I  will  take  you  back 
in  my  gig.  You  may  be  wanted  to  return  for  medicine  or  something, 
and  the  pony  will  be  handy.  Take  [her  round  to  the  stable ;  I  will 
be  with  you  again  in  a  few  moments." 

There  was  a  little  necessary  delay  before  the  doctor's  horse  could 
be  got  out  and  harnessed  to  the  gig,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  he 
set  off  with  Alfy,  at  a  fast  trot,  towards  the  Priory,  the  crowd,  after 
having  watched  him  past  the  turnpike-gate,  and  quite  out  of  sight, 
remaining  behind  to  conjecture. 

Nothing  was  really  known  except  that  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  supposed 
to  be  dead.  Nothing  further  could  be  known  until  the  surgeon 
returned,  or  one  or  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Priory  had  been 
seen  and  spoken  to. 

•'Dear,  dear,  only  to  think  it  !  "  said  Mary  Parrot,  "and  only 
yesterday,  as  it  might  be  ;  no,  I  mistake,  it  were  the  day  before,  she 
was  that  full  of  health,  a  riding  along  of  Sir  Robert  Carr.  I  says  to 
my  Mary  Jane, '  Well,  if  ever  there  were  a  pretty  lady,  it's  just  Miss 
Ebury.'  The  poor  Admiral  I  it's  as  well  he  did  not  live  to  see  to- 
day, for  it  would  have  sent  him  into  an  early  grave,  for  certain." 

The  evening  closed  in,  lights  were  already  in  Mr.  Grammar's  shop 
window,  illuminating  the  spring  dresses,  and  gay  satin  scarves, 
and  giving  the  sugar  and  spices  quite  a  brilliant  and  festive 
appearance. 

But  still  the  crowd  remained  stationary  outside  the  doctor's  house ; 
now  one  volunteering  an  opinion  or  conjecture,  now  speaking  in  a 
hushed  voice,  or  with  mysterious  confidence.     There  was  nothing  to 
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be  done  but  wait ;  so  wait  they  did  with  a  patience  nearly  of  Job  him- 
self, not  one  amongst  them  returning  even  to  see  after  their  homes 
and  families. 

Mary  had  always  had  a  kind  word  and  a  ready  purse  for  any  poor 
man  who  wanted  assistance ;  and  now  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of 
the  Squire,  scarcely  a  year  mairied,  with  every  prosp)ect  of  a  feir  and 
happy  life  before  her,  was  dead. 

Dead  I  And  yet  no  one  knew  from  what  cause.  Many  reports 
had  gone  about  respecting  her  violent  temper,  and  the  disputes  that 
took  place  between  Harcourt  and  herself,  but  to  outward  eyes  their 
relations  with  each  other  seemed  of  the  friendliest,  and  his  manner 
towards  her  was  invariably  all  that  the  utmost  tenderness  could 
suggest. 

The  evening  wore  on,  it  was  getting  late,  but  still  Dr.  Parry  did 
not  return. 

At  last  the  crowd,  growing  weary  of  waiting  and  standing  first  on 
one  leg,  then  on  the  other,  and  getting  no  information  of  any  kind, 
impatience  as  well   as  curiosity  began  to  be  exhibited. 

The  eldest  Miss  Twig,  gossip  collector  in  general  to  her  family, 
hovered  about,  greedy  for  news,  for  although  exceedingly  genteel,  no 
scandal  was  too  strongly  flavoured  for  her  taste,  or  tittle-tattle  too 
small,  so  long  as  she  could  obtain  it  in  a  ladylike  manner.  So  she 
entered  Mr.  Grammar's  shop,  under  pretence  of  wanting  to  buy  a  reel 
of  cotton. 

Having  made  her  purchase  she  said,  '*  What  is  all  this  I  hear  the 
village  talking  of,  that  Mrs.  Harcourt  died  of  a  &11  ?  How  and 
when  did  it  occur  ?  " 

The  grocer,  smiling  and  bowing,  whilst  his  little  rosy  apple  foce 
became  rosier  than  before,  assured  Miss  Twig  he  knew  nothing  for 
certain.  ^' 

<*  And  we  shall  know  nothing,  miss,  until  the  doctor  returns.  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  my  dear  ?  "  to  a  small  child,  whose  head  hardly 
reached  up  to  the  counter. 

"  Pennorth  o '  lead,  please,  and  ha'porth  o '  soder." 
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"  And  you  really  know  nothing  about  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's 
having  been  killed  by  a  fall  ?  "  continued  Miss  Twig. 

'*  Nothing,  miss.  Here  you  are,  my  dear,"  to  the  child ;  *'  pay 
next  time  ?  very  well,  only  mind  and  tell  your  mother  to  send  the 
money. " 

"  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Harcourt  did  not 
always  agree,  "  began  Miss  Twig. 

*'Know  nothing  about  it,  miss,"  replied  Mr.  Grammar,  un- 
ceremoniously turning  away  from  the  lady,  for  this  was  a  busy  hour 
with  him,  and  she  wearied  him,  as  she  did  every  one  else.  "  Your 
pleasure,  ma'am,"  to  an  old  woman  with  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
who  had  entered  the  shop 'for  some  boots  and  cheese;  "you'll 
excuse  me, "  to  Miss  Twig, "  but  I  must  attend  to  my  customers." 

Miss  Twig  felt  she  had  spent  her  penny  in  vain  ;  as  she  told  herself, 
she  might  just  as  well  have  thrown  it  in  the  gutter.  Mr.  Grammar 
would  not  talk,  so  that  the  purchasing  of  that  reel  of  cotton  had  been 
a  sheer  waste  of  capital,  and  she  went  away  rather  dejected,  being 
fully  aware  she  would  not  escape  a  scolding  at  home  for  being  so 
stupid. 

But  although  she  did  not  like  to  be  seen  amongst  a  lot  of  '^  common 
people,"  as  unsuited  to  her  dignity,  she  longed  to  mix  with  them  and 
learn  the  latest  tidings.  After  a  while,  and  due  consideration,  she 
determined  to  make  the  attempt,  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  by  that  means  she  might 
carry  back  with  her,  to  repeat  to  her  mother  and  sister. 

So  Sarah — for  thus  Miss  Twig  had  been  named — remained 
timidly  outside  Mr.  Grammar's  shop,  undecided  what  she  should 
say.  She  wanted  to  speak,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  begin,  for 
seldom  gracious  in  her  bearing  unless  she  desired  to  gain  something, 
the  poor  of  Milston  could  not  be  said  to  love  her. 

At  last  she  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  address  Mrs.  Parrot. 

"  This  is  very  bad  news,  is  it  not  ?  Do  you  know  any  of  the 
particulars  ?  " 

'*No,  miss,   I   know    nothing, " replied   the    woman,** we   be  all 
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awaitingf  for  the  coming  back  of  the  doctor.     He'll  tell  us  whether  the 
poor  thing  be  dead  or  no,  for  certain  sure." 

"  But  what  is  it  I  heard  everyone  saying  about  a  fall  ?  "  persisted 
Miss  Twig. 

**  I  know  nothing  whatever,  miss,  except  as  AIfy  Bragg  said  as 
the  Missus  had  fell,  but  he  seemed  so  scared  like,  scarcely  in  his  right 
mind ;  so  maybe  it  aint  true. " 

"  Do  you  think  he  can  have  done  it  ? ''  asked  Miss  Twig,  in  a  whisper. 

"  He,  miss  ?  whoever  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Harcourt. " 

''A  done  what?" 

*'  Well,  they  say  she  was  killed  by  a  fall,  and  I  thought 
perhaps^ " 

**  Why,  la,  miss ! "  returned  Mrs  Parrot,  indignantly,  "  the  poor,  dear 
gentleman  is  miles  away  by  this,  as  he  left  by  the  railroad  only  this 
morning  as  ever  was."  And  she  turned  away  to  where  was 
more  congenial  society. 

Foiled  for  the  second  time  by  Mrs  Parrot's  disaffection,  Miss  Twig 
was  fain  to  beat  a  retreat. 

More  than  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  Parry  had  driven  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  Priory,  and  still  the  people  impatiently  awaited 
his  return. 

**  Ah,  well, "  said  an  old  woman,  with  a  sigh,  by  way  of  varjdng 
the  monotony  of  a  general  silence,  **  she  were  a  real  christian  lady, 
she  were,  she  give  me  a  shilling  only  the  last  time  as  ever  I  see  her, 
not  like  some  people, "  with  a  meaning  glance  at  Miss  Twig,  '^  as  is 
wuss  nor  haythens,  never  give  a  poor  soul  nought.  I  could  cry,  that 
I  could — a  pretty  dear  1 " 

At  last  the  blazed  face  of  the  steady  old  bay  mare  was  seen  on 
her  homeward  way,  but  the  doctor,  looking  very  grave,  sate  alone  in 
his  carriage. 

Alfred  Bragg  had  not  been  required  to  bring  back  medicine,  for 
Mary  was  now  past  all  human  help,  and  gone  back  to  the  God  who 
gave  her  life. 
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There  was  no  need  to  ask  whether  she  was  really  dead,  since  the 
answer  could  be  plainly  read  in  Dr.  Parry's  grave  and  almost 
gloomy  countenance. 

"  Too  late, "  was  all  he  said,  to  those  who  pressed  round  him  for 
intelligence;  then  Jim  coming  out  to  take  his  master's  horse^  the 
latter  went  into  his  house  silently^  without  further  remark  to  those 
gathered  outside  the  door. 

Before  long  communications  had  taken  place  between  tlie  village 
and  the  Priory,  so  that  by  midnight  every  particular  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt  was  public  property. 

Miss  Twig — through  their  washerwoman,  whose  daughter  was 
housemaid  at  the  Squire's,  soon  had  the  fullest  details  at  her  fingers' 
ends  ;  and  so  replete  was  she  with  information,  that  after  talking 
everything  well  over  with  her  mother  and  sister,  she  determined 
to  call  on  their  friend.  Miss  Gum,  and  have  it  all  over  again  with 
her. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  evening,  as  Miss  Twig  ambled  up  the  litde 
gravel  walk  leading  to  Alpha  Cottage,  where  the  spinster  sate  in 
her  window,  looking  like  some  well  worn  fossil  of  a  virgin  framed  in 
jessamine  and  roses. 

**  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Gum,  **  glad  to  see 
you.  Take  a  seat,  and  tell  me  what  you  have  heard.  I  was  afraid  of 
the  night  air  for  my  asthma,  or  I  would  have  gone  out  myself,  and 
Alethea  is  busy  washing." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  well,  then,  that  is  just  exactly  why  I  called,"  said 
Miss  Twig,  in  a  feeble,  helpless  way,  peculiar  to  herself — "  for  I  said 
to  mammaa,  that  perhaps  your  asthma  might  make  you  afraid  to 
venture  out,  and  I  knew  you  would  want  to  hear  all  the  particulars, 
so  I  thought  I  would  just  drop  in  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  have  a  little 
cliat  with  you." 

"  And  very  kind  of  you,  my  dear,  to  think  of  a  lone  woman," 
returned  the  cheery  old  maid.  "  Take  off  your  hat,  and  make  your- 
self comfortable,  and  let  me  hear  all  about  it." 

'^  Well,  from  what  Mrs.  Fossit  said  that  Sarah  said,  that  they  said, 
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it  seems  that  Mr.  Harcourt  and  his  wife  were  at  high  words  only  this 
morning.  I  always  said — ^you  know,  that  I  believed  they  did  not  agree, 
for  all  his  grand,  polite  airs  to  her.  I  was  quite  sure  of  it,  and  now  my 
words  have  proved  true." 

'*  But  what  could  they  have  to  quarrel  about  ?  poor,  pretty  young 
creature,"  replied  Miss  Grum,  with  almost  tears  in  her  eyes. 

**Ahl  yes,  of  course,  it's  very  well  to  call  her  pretty  young 
creature,  but  her  goings  on  with  Sir  Robert  Carr  have  been  the  talk 
of  Milston  for  some  time  past.  I  say  nothing,  but  her  fiirtii^  was 
most  disgraceful,  and  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  any  day  she 
ran  away  with  the  baronet.  Perhaps,"  continued  Miss  Twig,  with 
pious  resignation,  **  things  have  providentially  been  ordered  for  the 
best,  and  had  she  lived  there  might  have  been  much  worse  to  tell  than 
this." 

•*  Poor  girl,"  said  Miss  Gum,  sadly,  **  her  faults  and  follies  will  never 
trouble  any  one  again ;  God  give  her  rest  1  Do  they  say  the  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Harcourt  was  about  Sir  Robert,  then  ?  "  she  continued,  her 
curiosity  getting  the  better  of  any  tenderer  feeling. 

"  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Fossit  says  that  Sarah  says  she  was  passing  the 
breakfast-room  only  to-day  on  her  way  to  the  bed-chambers,  when 
she  heard  her  master  and  mistress  at  high  words.  She  said  Sarah 
said  she  could  not  help  hearing  that  they  were  quarrelling,  and  that 
it  was  about  Sir  Robert,  only  she  could  not  catch  the  words.  And," 
continued  Miss  Twig,  "  Mr.  Harcourt,  she  says,  came  out  presently, 
looking  white  as  death,  and  ordered  his  man  to  get  a  carriage  ready 
at  once,  that  he  might  not  lose  his  train." 

**  Then  is  he  away  now  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  I  heard  Dr.  Parry  had  telegraphed  to  him  to 
return.  I  went  into  Mr.  Grammar's  to  learn  what  I  could,  but  he  was 
too  busy  to  attend  to  me." 

**  Poor  young  man  I  "  sighed  sympathetic  Miss  Grum,  "  how  dread- 
ful for  him,  for  whatever  may  be  told  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  he 
was  very  fond  of  his  wife." 

^*  Well,"  retorted  Miss  Twig,  with  a  sniff  of  her  nose  and  a  shake 
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of  her  curls,  **  it's  not  exactly  my  idea  of  fondness.  Mr.  Harcourt's 
conduct  is  not  such  as  /  should  be  satisfied  with  in  a  husband  of 
mine." 

"  There's  a  proverb,  my  dear, '  Bachelor's  wives  and  old  maid's 
children/  etc./'  said  Miss  Gum,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  of  her  small 
grey  eyes. 

'*  That's  not  it,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Gum,  but  I  never  did  like  the  looks 
of  Mr.  Harcourt.  We  none  of  us  did.  Mammaa  thinks  very  poorly 
indeed  of  him ;  and  she  says  if  she  had  not  known  for  certain  that 
he  was  miles  away,  she  could  have  sworn  that  he  had  a  finger  in  his 
wife's  death." 

'•  But  I  don't  yet  rightly  understand  how  she  fell,"  said  Miss  Gum ; 
**  was  it  from  her  bedroom  window  ? " 

"  It  was  from  Mr.  Harcourt's  dressing-room  window.  Sarah  was  in 
the  kitchen,  when  she  saw  something  white  fall  down  into  the  yard ; 
she  gave  a  scream,  for  she  was  so  frightened  she  did  not  know  what 
it  was,  and  then  when  she  had  recovered  herself  she  got  cook  to  go 
with  her  to  see,  and  then  they  found  it  was  their  mistress  fallen  all  of 
a  heap,  and  lying  dead  on  the  ground." 

**  Wiis  she  in  her  nightdress,  then  ?  "  asked  Miss  Gum. 
"Yes;  and  with  nothing  else  on.  She  was  just  like  a  bundle  of 
clothes  all  tumbled  together,  Sarah  said,  and  that  she  was  so 
frightened  you  might  have  knocked  her  down  with  a  feather,  for  she 
never  thought  it  could  be  her  mistress;  and  then  she  called  Alfy 
Bragg  to  run  and  fetch  the  doctor  quick,  for  she  felt  sure  she  was 
quite  dead." 

'*Ahl  well,  'In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,'"  sighed 
Miss  (Gum.  **  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  coming  to  tell  me  all  you 
know.  I'll  wish  you  good  night,  however,  now,  for  I  feel  quite  unhinged 
by  the  news ;"  with  which  Miss  Gum  dismissed  Miss  Twig,  and  retired 
to  bed,  assisted  by  Alethea. 

Alethea  Filling  was  Miss  Gum's  girl,  and  officiated  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  in  the  combined  capacities  of  cook,  housekeeper,  maid,  and 
general  factotum  in  that  lady's  household.      Her  family— all  now 
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fishermen  by  trade — had  originally  owned  the  best  part  of  the  land 
about  Milston — Fitz-Laine,  and  their  name,  as  Barons  Fitz-Laine, 
was  yet  to  be  found  on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  The  title,  however, 
since  those  days,  like  the  family,  had  altered  its  style  and  character, 
and  Alethea  Filling  was  now  the  sole  representative  of  the  old  Barons 
of  long  ago. 


CHAPTER.  XXV. 

DUST   TO   DUST. 


The  inquest  being  over,  the  coroner's  verdict  was  "  Died  by  the 
visitation  of  God — cause  unknown."  But  though  Mary's  untimely  fate 
was  thus  summarily  dismissed  by  the  officials,  Milston  had  an 
F^  ImSfense  deal  to  say  upon  the  subject.  In  fact  there  were  some  who 
did*^  not  scruple  to  affirm  privately,  that  Mr.  Harcourt  had  had  a 
hand  in  it,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  the  deed  himself  he  was 
accessory,  in  that  he  had  driven  her  to  commit  suicide  by  his  cruelty  ; 
and  those  very  ladies  who  had  been  most  anxious  to  secure  his 
attentions  for  themselves  before  he  married  w^re  now  the  ones  to  sit  in 
sternest  judgment  on  him. 

He  was  termed  a  *'  brute,"  a  **  wretch,"  even  a  **  murderer,"  in 
the  secret  conclaves  dear  to  these  virgins,  who  had  always  had  their 
.  "  doubts  of  him ;"  "  nothing  good  ever  came  "  of  your  dark,  sinister- 
looking  men,  *'  for  they  were  all  alike  " — deep,  designing,  and 
revengeful. 

There  was  many  a  lady  in  the  village  in  these  days  who  "  thanked 
goodness  "  she  was  **  not  married,"  but  whether  the  un wedded  had 
considered  this  a  matter  for  thankfulness  before,  or  that  they  did  so 
ever  afterwards,  remained  a  subject  of  doubt. 

At  this  period,  however,  paeans  of  thanksgiving  were  uttered  in 
honour  of  their  escape,  and  hallelujahs  sung  to  celebrate  it.  Harcourt 
had  been  telegraphed  for  from  London  by  Dr.  Parry,  as  soon  as  he 
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returned  from  his  fhiitless  journey  to  the  Priory,  and  the  message 
that  recalled  the  husband  told  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  catastrophe 
that  had  happened. 

From  a  wish  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  family,  both  the  doctor  and 
coroner — not  knowing  the  exact  circumstances,  had  been  willing  to 
lay  Mary's  death  to  accident  rather  than  design,  but  Clarence  never 
doubted  but  that  she  had  purposely  taken  away  her  own  life,  and 
blamed  himself  and  his  harshness  as  the  cause  of  it. 

He  never  knew  that  for  hours  after  he  left  her  she  had  wandered 
without  covering  to  her  head  in  the  broiling  sun,  and  that  the  effect 
of  it  was  to  give  her  a  return  of  the  sunstroke  she  had  suffered  from 
before. 

Whilst  her  husband  was  accusing  himself  of  having  driven  her  to 
desperation  by  his  cruelty,  she  had  in  reality,  either  thrown  herself,  01^ 
fallen  from  a  window,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  brought 
mental  excitement  and  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

But  he  guessed  nothing  of  this  as  he  entered  the  chaml 
she  lay  peacefully  at  last  in  death,  looking  like  some   whi 
denizen  of  the  other  world,  too  fair  and  pure  and  calm  for  this, 

He  bowed  himself  until  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  touched  her 
garment  with  his  lips,  awe  struck  by  the  silent  majesty  of  death ;  he 
gazed  at  the  marble  features  a  Greek  sculptor  might  have  chiselled, 
and  felt  his  own  earthiness  oppressive  before  this  lovely  mould  of  what 
was  now  an  angel.  The  spirit  was  gone  and  the  mansion  empty, 
but  how  fair  a  shell  it  had  left  behind  it ! 

Harcourt  removed  from  her  finger  the  diamond  keeper  he  had 
given  her  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  and  put  it  on  his  own  hand, 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  off  the  wedding-ring  that  had 
typified  their  union,  so  he  left  that  a  legacy  for  the  grave. 

He  bent  over  the  corpse  so  lovely  in  its  re|X)se,  as  it  seemed  to  sleep 
only,  and  fancied  it  must  move  again  before  long,  and  speak  to  him. 
Whilst  doing  so  he  noticed  something  glittering,  which  the  lace  on  the 
neck  of  her  dress  did  not  completely  hide,  and  lifted  it  to  examine,  for 
the  trinket  was  not  familiar  to  him.     It  was  a  gold  locket,  with  the 
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letters  "  M.  H."  in  brilliants  raised  on  it.  Clarence  did  not  open  it ; 
he  thought  it  probably  contained  her  father's  hair,  or  had  in  some 
way  to  do  with  him,  since  she  must  have  had  a  fond  association 
connected  with  it  to  make  her  wear  it  constantly  and  secretly. 

But   he  had  no  curiosity   about  the  poor  child's  fancies,  so  he 

replaced  the  locket  gently  within  the  bosom  of  her  night-dress,  and 

desired  the  women  who  were  outside  waiting  to  enter  the  room  when 

he  should  have  quitted  it,  not  to  remove  the  ornament,  but  to  let  it  be 

""buried  with  her. 

V '   And  though  he  spent  most  part  of  the  days  before  her  funeral 
rmthat  still  chamber,  the  subject  of  the  locket  or  why  she  wore  it  or 
,  y^ose  hair  or  portrait  it  contained,  never  entered  his  head  once,  or 
caused  him  a  thought  or  question. 

The  day  for  the  funeral  had  been  fixed  for  the  Saturday  following 
Mary's  death,  when  the  sun,  ignoring  private  sorrow  in  the  provoking 
way  nature  has,  shone  as  brightly  on  the  poor  girl's  coffin  as  he  had 
but  lately  done  upon  her  orange  blossom  crowned  head. 

Many  people  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled 
outside  the  Priory,  ready  to  follow  in  the  cortege ;  some  by  invitation, 
but  more  out  of  res[>ect  to  the  dead  woman  and  her  husband. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  air  felt  heavy  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  as  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Harcourt  being  brought  out,  the 
bearers  halted  a  few  moments  to  steady  themselves,  before  beginning 
their  march  towards  the  churchyard. 

The  pall  so  entirely  covered  the  men  who  bore  the  corpse,  that 
nothing  was  visible  to  the  mourners  but  a  moving  mass  of  wreaths 
and  garlands  of  white  roses  and  June  lilies.  All  knew,  however, 
what  lay  beneath  that  fragrant  bed,  and  pictured  to  themselves  the 
beautiful  girl  cut  down  and  dried  up  as  quickly  as  any  of  them. 

Clarence  Harcourt,  tall  and  stern,  with  the  grief  of  years  rather 
than  hours  traceable  on  his  countenance,  walked  behind  the  coffin, 
his  eyes  glazed  and  haggard  from  want  of  sleep,  the  muscles  of  his 
face  relaxed ;  those  that  knew  him  intimately  saw  that  his  hair  had 
turned  gray  during  a  few  days. 
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Miss  Henrietta  Twig,  who  scented  a  pleasurable  excitement  even 
in  a  funeral,  and  was  first  on  the  field  that  afternoon  to  see  it, 
subsequently  told  her  friend,  Miss  Gum,  in  strict  confidence,  that, 
"  Mr.  Harcourt  looked  forty,  my  dear,  if  he  looked  a  day."  And, 
for  once,  Miss  Henrietta  spoke  the  truth,  as  grief,  and,  some  said 
remorse,  had  dealt  heavily  with  the  man. 

But,  for  all  this  human  sorrow,  the  sun   shone  so  brilliantly  as 
almost  to  make  the  mouroers  blink  their  eyes;  shone   alike  upon 
marble  slab  and  modest  headstone,  and  glinted  on  the  plated  orn; 
ments  of  the  coffin,  so  as  to  shed  a  glory  round  the  name  of  '*  Msf^ 
wife  of  Clarence  Harcourt,  aged  twenty." 

The    bees    and  butterflies  flitted  to  and  fro,  and  danced  in  ««^  ^  ,, 
summer  heat,  as  if  all  were  life  and  sunshine,  and  there  was  no  suVhs;      '^ 
thing  as  death  and  decay.     The  birds  twittered,  and  sang  in  the  treeSvCc 
above,  happy  in  their  vitality,  whilst  "our  dearly  beloved  sister  *'  was       - 
consigned  to  a  resting  place  that  was  to  shut  her  off  from  all  feeling 
and  happiness  this  side  of  eternity.     All  nature  seemed  to  rejoice, 
save  one  poor  broken  heart,  and  the  few  who  sympathised  with  the 
widower. 

Clarence  Harcourt  walked  behind  his  wife's  corpse,  hardly  con- 
scious of  what  was  taking  place.  He  had  nerved  himself  for  his  part 
in  the  day's  programme,  but  the  emotion  he  felt  was  such  as  to  pre- 
clude his  even  thinking.  He  was  just  aware  that  the  sun  made  him 
sick,  and  the  smell  of  the  costly  flowers  he  had  been  at  pains  to  get 
for  the  decoration  of,  not  his  now,  but  death's  bride,  turned  him  faint. 
He  heard,  as  in  a  dream,  the  pealing  of  the  organ  that  accompanied 
the  funeral  hymn  sung  for  her  dirge,  and  he  listened  with  deaf  ears 
to  the  voice  of  the  clergyman — reading  part  of  the  service  in  the 
church — for  he  was  as  one  that  understandeth  not.  Then  there  was 
the  grating  of  the  coffin  against  the  trussels,  as  the  bearers  again 
raised  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  some  one  kindly  offered  him  an  arm, 
seeing  he  tottered  in  striving  to  take  his  proper  place  and  follow  it. 
Arrived  at  the  grave,  he  realised  in  one  moment  what  he  was  about 
to  lose.    The  love  of  his  youth,  the  pride  of  his  manhood,  the  woman 
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he  adored— dead,  buried,  out  of  his  sig-ht,  forgotten.  Life  crushed 
out  of  that  fair  body,  intellect  from  that  busy  brain,  the  love  from 
her  now  cold  heart,  for  Mary  had  loved  him— or  so  he  believed. 
The  reality  was  too  dreadful ;  the  already  overtaxed  mind  and  worn 
out  frame  of  the  mourner  g-ave  way,  and  for  awhile  all  was  a  blank. 

When  Harcourt  returned  to  consciousness,  the  ceremony  was  over ; 
the  body  had  already  been  lowered  into  the  gfrave,  with  the  wreaths 
and  garlands  that  covered  it,  and  the  bystanders  were  waiting  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  place  where  what  had  been  Mrs.  Harcourt  lay, 
before  leaving  the  churchyard. 

They  made  room  for  Clarence  as  he  advanced  to  give  a  parting 
look  at  the  flower  bedecked  grave,  a  last  look  at  the  name  of 
Mary,  just  seen  amongst  the  white  roses  and  lilies. 

Then  he  turned  away,  but  stopped  presently  with  a  weary  ex- 
pression of  face,  as  if  uncertain  what  his  intentions  were. 

**  Will  you  not  come  into  the  vestry  ?  "  said  the  kind  voice  of 
young  Frank  Weise,  the  curate,  whose  usually  ringing,  hearty  voice, 
was  subdued  almost  into  a  whisper. 

*'  Thanks,"  replied  Harcourt,  following  him,  still  with  the  same 
misty  sensation  as  of  a  person  only  half  awakened  from  a  dream. 

He  sate  down,  as  if  weary  unto  death.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  smiled  sadly,  as  the  long  crape  weepers  attached  to  it  met  his 
eyes.  He  pushed  the  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  but  he  said  no 
word ;  he  felt  too  tired,  and  his  teeth  chattered  with  cold,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  of  the  day. 

Frank  Weise  was  quite  a  young  man,  but  he  was  a  sensible  and  a 
good  one.  He  saw  that  this  man's  punishment  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear,  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  intense  previous 
mental  excitement,  so  that  instead  of  trying  to  improve  the  occasion, 
as  many  might  have  done,  and  by  a  judicious  system  of  torture, 
finding  a  hole  in  his  armour  in  which  to  lodge  an  arrow,  he  merely 
offered  him  a  glass  of  wine. 

Harcourt  accepted  it.  '*  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  sir,"  said  the 
curate,  *'of  sending  for  your  carriage  and  servant;   I  thought  you 
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would  prefer  it,  and  had,  perhaps,  forgotten  to  do  so  yourself.  Your 
man  is  waiting  outside." 

'*  You  are  very  good  ;  I  will  thank  you  some  other  time/'  replied 
Clarence.  "  Come  and  see  me — not  directly,  but  soon,"  as  he  pressed 
the  hand  extended  to  him,  preparatory  to  going  to  his  own  desolate 
hearth. 

Frank  Weise  had  not  been  long  at  Milston,  for  until  lately  Mr. 
Warrick,  the  rector,  had  been  equal  to  doing  the  whole  duly  himself. 
Now,  he  was  getting  old,  and  had  been  ill ;  so,  thinking  it  advisable 
to  get  help,  he  had  offered  the  situation  to  our  curate,  who  was  the 
son  of  an  old  friend  of  his. 

Mr.  Warrick  had  for  many  years,  with  the  assistance  of  his  house- 
keeper, so  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  maidens  of  Milston, 
that  they  had  all  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  daundess  Henrietta, 
given  him  up  as  a  bad  job,  but  with  Frank  Weise  it  was  altogether 
another  thing. 

The  comforters  and  cosies,  kettle  holders  and  slippers,  every 
abomination  in  the  way  of  woolwork,  and  outrage  on  taste,  executed 
in  beads,  were  now  transferred  from  the  rector  to  the  curate,  who 
accepted  them  with  the  gratitude  of  a  very  young  man. 

He  was  a  good-hearted,  honest-minded  gentleman,  who  had  never 
yet  occupied  a  sufficiently  exalted  position  in  this  world  (o  have 
been  spoiled  by  it,  and  therefore  received  all  overtures  from  his 
female  friends  and  admirers,  with  a  degree  of  favour  they  scarcely 
deserved. 

It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  find  on  his  return  to  his  gaudy  parlour  floor 
lodging,  that  some  beneficent  fairy  had  supplied  the  vases  with  fresh 
flowers,  or  filled  an  empty  larder  with  game  and  fruit ;  pleasant  to 
see  a  three  cornered,  pink  tinted  note,  written  in  violet  ink,  lying  on 
the  table  there,  waiting  to  be  opened.  Pleasant,  though  the  writer 
had  long  passed  her  teens,  to  be  so  pressed  to  join  a  family  gathering, 
or,  "  drop  in  "  to  tea.  •*  Do  come,''  seldom  failed  to  have  the  desired 
effiect,  and  the  curate  was  in  universal  request  amongst  the  £airer 
portion  of  his  flock.     A  woman,  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  or  even 
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his  grandmother,  for  that  matter,  did  not  think  it  ridiculous  to  ask  his 
advice  on  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  subjects,  and  if  any  men  are 
above  flattery,  Frank  Weise  was  not.  He  gave  his  opinion  with 
much  straightforwardness,  and  when  it  agreed  with  that  of  the 
inquirer,  it  was  generally  adopted. 

Mr.  Weise's  landlady,  Mrs.  Greorge,  said  she  "  never,  no,  not  in  all 
her  bom  days,  ever  saw  a  young  man  so  run  after  by  a  pack  of  old 
women." 

But  this  sentiment  was  entirely  confined  to  Mrs.  George's  private 
friends,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  still  aglow  when  the  new  made  widower 
entered  the  hall  of  the  Priory,  and  went  at  once  into  the  library, 
from  which  room  his  wife's  coffin  had  been  finally  removed  to  its 
burial  place. 

The  things  usually  occupying  the  centre  table,  lately  cleared  to 
serve  as  a  resting  place  for  the  corpse,  had  been  replaced  upon  it, 
and  the  apartment  re-arranged,  as  much  as  possible  in  its  former 
order,  but  as  Harcourt  advanced  to  throw  himself  into  a  vacant 
chair,  his  foot  crushed  against  something  hard. 

It  was  a  screw  the  undertaker's  assistant  had  carelessly  dropped, 
and  Clarence  shuddered  at  the  vision  it  called  up,  as  he  sat  down 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  to  shut  it  out  from  his  sight.  The  ser- 
vant had  neglected  to  pull  up  the  blind,  and  the  draught  caused  by  an 
open  door  made  it  flap  to  and  fro,  whilst  a  great  blue-bottle  buzzed 
with  irritating  vigour  against  the  window.  Harcourt  rose  impatiently 
from  his  seat  to  draw  up  the  blind,  and  drive  the  fly  away,  but  he 
aimed  at  it  wildly  and  angrily  in  vain,  for  the  blue-bottle  refusing  to 
come  and  meet  his  fate,  maintained  his  position  with  greater  spirit  than 
before.  Then  he  pulled  the  string  of  the  offending  blind  with  a  jerk, 
so  that  it  broke,  and  the  whole  affair,  wooden  batten  and  all,  came 
tumbling  down  upon  his  head.  Had  this  gentleman  been  in  the  habit 
of  swearing,  he  would  have  done  so  now.  As  it  was,  he  muttered 
something  very  like  an  imprecation,  on  all  blinds  and  blue-bottles, 
before  attempting  to  sit  down  quietly  again  and  rest. 
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Clarence  Harcourt,  for  a  hero,  was  just  at  that  moment  rather  a 
sorry  one. 

He  sat  down  to  think,  and  torture  his  already  overstrained  mind  by 
a  recapitulation  of  his  fancied  faults  towards  the  dead  girl  he  had 
loved  and  lost.  He  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  now,  and  yet 
he  had  been  married  scarcely  a  year — a  short  time  ;  yet  so  heavily 
weighted  with  misery  as  to  make  it  seem  a  much  longer  period. 

His  wife  had  been  the  love  of  his  youth,  his  only  love^  since  he  had 
never  cared  to  flirt  and  philander  with  every  woman  he  met,  and  fancy 
himself  the  victim  of  tender  passions  innumerable,  as  some  men  do. 
He  had  loved  her  from  a  child,  had  wooed  and  wedded  her,  and  now 
— so  he  told  himself  accusingly — had  murdered  her. 

How  he  reproached  himself  in  his  present  desolation,  for  every  harsh 
word  he  had  ever  used  towards  her,  his  own  heart  only  knew. 

He  believed  that  her  p>ale  face  would  haunt  him,  her  memory  be 
a  torment  for  always. 

Was  this  the  end  of  their  love  ?  She  had  better  never  have  loved 
him,  never  have  known  him,  for  what  had  he  driven  her  to  ? 

"Adieu,  dear,  may  God  bless  you."  The  words  Mary  had 
murmured  in  her  sleep,  the  last  time  he  lay  beside  her  in  life,  he 
believed  to  have  been  addressed  to  himself.  Could  it  have  been  that 
the  poor  soul  had  any  presentiment  of  her  untimely  end,  and  was  even 
then  dreaming  of  her  own  death  ? — **  My  love,  my  love,"  moaned 
Clarence,  "  it  is  adieu,  indeed." 

That  their  one  short  year  of  married  life  should  have  ended  as  it 
had  was  too  horrible  to  think  of;  worse  still  to  remember  that  at  the 
grim  court  of  death  there  was  no  redress  for  wrong  done,  no  appeal 
against  injustice. 

Was  it  really  all  over,  he  asked  himself,  for  now,  for  presently,  for 
ever  ? 

All  over  ?  Mary's  beautiful  face,  fixed  and  sightless,  hid  away 
far  from  the  gaze  of  men  for  all  time  I  Lying  there  unconscious 
of  the  earth  piled  thick  above  her,  of  the  tears  of  her  self-condemning 
husband,  of  the  strictures  others  would  make  upon  her  faults,  or  her 
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follies.  If  she  had  only  died  in  his  arms  of  some  fever  or  disease, 
Harcourt  thought  he  could  have  bowed  himself  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
and  found  comfort  in  the  hope  that  her  spirit  was  at  rest  and  happy. 
But  with  the  memory  of  such  a  fearful  and  violent  death  as  hers 
always  present  to  him,  their  last  words  those  of  bitterness  and  anger, 
no  farewell  from  the  now  dead  lips,  no  forgiving  glance  from  the 
closed  eyes,  how  could  he  ever  know  happiness  again  ?  happiness 
or  hope  in  anything  now  or  hereafter  ?  So  felt  Harcourt,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  sorrow  ;  as  he  turned  the  painful  subject  over  and  over  again  in 
his  tortured  mind,  at  times  bringing  meditation  to  a  halt,  by  the  sudden 
realisation  that  Mary  was  dead.  He  repeated  the  word  to  himself 
until  it  lost  all  meaning,  then  he  forgot  for  awhile,  and  only  brought 
back  memory  again,  when  resolving  to  tell  his  wife  his  troubles. 
Clarence  Harcourt,  as  he  sat  and  brooded,  was  ill  in  mind  and  body, 
sorely  tried  by  grief  and  remorse,  at  war  with  himself,  life,  everybody, 
and  everything.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  Fuss,  poor  Mary's 
favourite  dog,  came  bounding  through  the  open  door,  and  rushing  up 
to  her  master,  barking  a  joyful  welcome,  jumped  at  his  knee.  He 
pushed  her  impatiently  away,  but  she  was  not  to  be  put  down  so 
easily  ;  she  therefore  barked  again,  and  made  another  dash  at  him, 
when  Clarence,  thoroughly  out  of  gear,  lost  his  temper  for  the  moment, 
and  gave  the  dog  a  kick. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  was  sorry,  for  little  Fuss,  like 
a  well-bred,  affectionate  dog,  never  thought  of  resenting  the  insult  or 
being  cowed  by  the  blow ;  she  only  stood  near,  wistful,  wagging  her 
tail,  until  presently  she  placed  a  broad,  fluffy  paw  very  gently  on  her 
master  and  licked  his  hand. 

Then  the  man  looked  down  and  met  the  eyes  of  the  dog,  and 
something  in  the  tender,  reproachful  gaze  of  the  great  liquid  orbs, 
reminded  him  of  his  wife  in  her  gentler  moods,  for  there  is  nothing  so 
like  a  woman's  eyes  in  expression,  as  those  of  a  good  dog. 

Harcourt  sighed,  then  taking  Fuss  up  under  the  shoulders,  he 
placed  her  on  his  lap.  "  And  you  loved  her  too.  Fuss  ? "  he  said, 
whilst  he  caressed  the  soft,  long  hair  of  the  animal,  and  parted  it  from 
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off  her  forehead,  that  he  might  see  into  her  face.     Fuss  showed  her 
sympathy  by  silence,  and  tried  to  lick  the  hand  she  loved. 

How  much  these  two  had  in  common  we  cannot  tell,  but  at  any- 
rate,  Harcourt  seemed  to  find  comfort  in  the  dog's  attempts  at  consola- 
tion, for  he  put  his  arms  around  her,  and  buried  his  face  in  her  neck, 
and  the  tears  which  pride  and  manhood  had  kept  back  before  his 
fellow  men,  now  flowed  unrestrained  from  his  weary  eyes. 

So  the  day  wore  on,  and  night  came  and  went,  and  the  morning 
found  Harcourt  still  sitting  in  the  library,  with  the  dog  in  his  arms. 

"  La,  sir !  how  you  did  startle  me,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot,  coming  into 
the  room  early  next  day,  to  see  whether  the  housemaid  had  dusted  it 
properly.  **  Had  you  not  better  go  to  bed,  sir,  and  let  me  send  you 
a  cup  of  tea  \ " 

The  pale  face  of  her  master  looked  up  at  her  wildly,  as  if  just 
awakened,  but  he  refused  the  tea,  and  murmured  something  about 
"  going  to  lie  down.*' 

Mrs.  Elliot  afterwards  informed  the  butler  that  she  went  all  of  a 
tremble  and  thought  it  was  a  ghost  she  saw  sitting  there  just  like 
life,  for  she  never  could  have  thought  it  was  Mr.  Harcourt. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Jenks,"  she  said,  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,  *'  there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
Grentlemen  don't  take  on  so  at  a  wife's  death  if  all  is  above  board,  for 
people  must  die,  and  which  I  say  it,  if  ever  a  gentleman  looked  gashly 
it  was  Mr.  Harcourt,  a  sitting  there  for  all  like  an  apparition, 
and  his  eyes  staring,  with  that  beast  of  a  dog  cuddled  up  in  his 
arms." 

Fuss  had  once  playfully  snapped  at  Mrs.  Elliot's  legs,  for  which 
offence  the  poor  animal  had  never  been  forgiven,  the  housekeeper 
maintaining  that  it  was  an  intentional  insult,  towards  those  pillars 
of  her  state. 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Elliot,"  returned  Mr.  Jenks,  **  you,  ladies,  are  so  very 
circumspect,  that  I  would  take  your  opinion  before  any  of  us  gentle- 
men. Master  do  look  queer,  there's  no  denying  it.  There's  quite  a 
cavity  under  his  eyes,  and  if  he  had  done  his  duty  by  his  lady,  I  can't 
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see  why  he  should  seem  so  remorseful  like.  However,  as  you  say, 
there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  commit  my- 
self and  to  lose  a  good  place." 

**  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  anything  you  may  let  drop  before  me 
going  any  further,"  replied  Mrs.  Elliot,  bridling.  ''Of  course  no  one 
can  be  prevented  having  his  or  her  opinion  upon  circumstances,  and 
mine  are  mine,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  And  this  I 
maintain,  were  it  ever  so.  Goodness,"  as  a  bell  rang,  "  how  the  least 
thing  does  make  me  jump.  It  is  your  bell,  Mr.  Jenks,  the  library ;  go 
and  answer  it,  and  your  coffee  shall  be  ready  by  the  time  you 
come  back."  And  Mrs.  Elliot,  with  one  hand  pressed  to  her  side,  as 
if  to  regulate  the  beating  of  her  heart,  tottered  over  to  the  china 
cupboard,  and  began  to  prepare  break^Eist. 


(To  be  con/mued,) 
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It  was  natural  enough  for  Juliet  Capulet,  intensely  romantic  and 
hungry-hearted  to  ask,  *'  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  and  to  declare  that 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.  But  supposing 
Romeo  had  been  called  Breyfogle  or  Flapdoodle,  would  she  or  could 
she  have  loved  him  so  passionately  ?  In  all  probability  she  would 
not  and  could  not.  Breyfogle  or  Flapdoodle  would  act  upon  sentiment 
like  sea-sickness ;  and  even  Juliet  could  not  withstand  either  if 
belonging  to  the  hero  of  her  heart. 

Juliet  was  a  very  sweet,  though  painfully  sentimental  girl,  and  has 
made  the  old  Osteria  del  Cappello  in  Verona  a  romantic  shrine  for 
generations.  Still,  as  she  was  not  much  of  a  philologist  or  a  philoso- 
pher, it  is  undertaken  to  answer  the  question  she  did  not  care  to 
answer  for  herself. 

Without  considering  names  to  be  of  such  solemn  import  as  Tdstram 
Shandy's  father  did,  he  certainly  had  good  grounds  for  his  belief. 
No  one  can  measure  the  influence  of  names,  which  are  things  and 
powers,  often  too  strong  for  resistance  and  too  subde  to  be  appre- 
hended. Though  generally  esteemed  to  be  altogether  external  and 
inoperative,  they  are  the  strongest  of  circumstances,  and  soon  grow 
into  causation.  They  affect  the  bearer,  not  so  much,  but  in  the  same 
way,  as  temperament,  training,  health,  and  immediate  surroundings. 
Before  long  they  enter  into  and  become  part  of  the  man,  who  can  no 
more  be  dissociated  from  his  name  than  he  can  from  his  complexion, 
manners,  or  character.     The  fate  of  many  persons  is  determined  by 
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their  christening.  It  makes  or  mars  their  future ;  paves  their  way 
with  smoothness  or  besets  it  with  obstacles ;  responds  to  their  hopes, 
or  blasts  their  expectations. 

Parents  are  stupidly  careless  in  this  respect.  Children  are  bom  to 
their  names,  not  the  names  adapted  to  them.  Even  before  they 
make  their  debui  on  the  stage  of  existence,  it  is  settled  what  they 
shall  be  called.  A  small  army  of  relatives  and  friends,  who  seem  to 
take  a  malignant  satisfaction  in  all  consanguineous  peopling  of  the 
planet,  expect  new-comers  to  receive  their  praenomina  if  not  their 
patronymics.  The  more  inapt  and  ilUsounding  these  are,  the  larger 
their  expectations  and  the  greater  their  demands.  Perhaps,  having 
themselves  suffered  from  absurd  or  grotesque  christening,  they  are 
anxious  that  others  should  suffer  likewise.  At  least  half  of  what  is 
styled  sympathy  arises  from  misery's  proverbial  love  of  company. 
Not  one  woman  in  five,  and  not  one  man  in  fifty,  is  fitted  to  be  a 
mother  or  a  father  ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  thanks  to  nature 
and  to  destiny,  celibates  of  either  sex  are  rare  exceptions.  If  parents 
were  wise  (but  many  of  them,  to  employ  a  Hibernicism,  would  in  that 
case  never  be  parents  at  all),  they  would  resist  all  counsels,  sugges- 
tions, and  temptations  to  label  their  offspring,  until  they  had  some 
means  of  ascertaining  what  their  offspring  was  likely  to  be.  It  would 
be  a  good  general  rule  not  to  name  children  before  their  eighth  or 
tenth  year,  though  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  designation,  they 
might  be  given  a  temporary  appellation.  Assuredly  this  would  save 
endless  awkwardness,  annoyance,  and  chagrin  for  future  generations. 

One  of  the  most  common,  foolish,  and  mischievous  habits  is  that 
of  naming  babies  after  historic  characters,  or  persons  who  have 
achieved  contemporaneous  distinction.  The  smaller  the  chance  the 
children  have  of  ever  achieving  any  resemblance  to  those  with  whose 
title  they  are  crushed  from  the  first,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  the 
bestowal  of  such  titles.  A  narrow  and  ignorant  man,  living  in  some 
rural  and  semi-civilised  region,  is  more  inclined  to  call  his  boy,  bom 
under  every  disadvantage  of  circumstances,  after  some  celebrated  poet 
or  scholar,  than  a  wealthy  and  cultivated  citizen  would  be,  on  whom 
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fatherhood  had  fallen.  A  woman  to  whom  fate  has  always  been 
unkind,  whom  poverty  and  toil  have  narrowed  and  vulgarised,  blindly 
reaches  out  towards  the  ideal  by  stamping  her  graceless  and  common- 
place daughter  with  a  name  acquired  from  a  popular  romance.  It 
may  be  said  that  fair  names  may  exercise  a  favourable  influence,  and 
serve  as  models  and  patterns  for  the  namesake.  So  they  may,  if  there 
be  any  similarity  or  concord  between  the  two ;  but  when  there  is  not, 
when  the  two  natures  are  opposite,  perchance  antagonistic,  the  heavy 
capital  overweights  and  weakens  the  slender  column.  Names  to  be 
beneficial  and  inspiring  to  their  bearers,  must  either  find  or  beget 
corresponding  tendencies. 

The  injury  William  Shakespeare,  John  Milton,  George  Washington, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  a  hundred  others  have  done  at  the  baptismal 
font  can  never  be  reckoned.  It  is  doubtful  which  would  have  been 
better — that  they  should  not  have  been  born,  or  that  the  nominal 
wearers  of  their  honours  should  not  have  been.  I  am  sure  hundreds 
of  promising  and  naturally  clever  boys  have  been  spoiled  by  indis- 
cretions of  nomenclature.  How  can  a  sensitive  and  competent  youth 
with  an  ardent  proclivity  to  and  many  gifts  for  literature,  obey  the 
bent  of  his  inclination  when  everybody  is  aware  that  he  is  William 
Shakespeare  Jones,  or  Smith  or  Brown,  or  anything  else  ?  He  in. 
evitably  shrinks  from  comparison,  dreading  lest  his  efforts,  creditable 
as  they  may  be,  should  be  made  contemptible  thereby.  Can  a 
healthy,  impulsive,  warm-blooded  lad,  with  George  Washington  thrust 
upon  him,  be  expected  to  accomplish  anything,  knowing  as  he  must, 
that  George  Washington  has  always  been  portrayed  as  the  most  un- 
naturally perfect  and  momentous  of  mortals  ?  who  shall  say  how 
many  retiring,  cloistered  natures  have  been  embittered  by  discovering 
in  their  first  thinking  years  how  ridiculous  their  parents  had  made 
them  by  styling  them  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?  Of  course,  they  wrote 
only  their  initials,  and  then  were  perpetually  mortified  to  hear  them, 
selves  called  Nota  Bene  Wiggins  or  Take  Notice  Simpson.  Boys 
bubbling  over  with  animal  spirits,  and  fond  of  adventure,  have  doubt- 
less been  driven  to  vicious  extremes  by  having  John  Calvin  or  John 
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Knox  tacked  to  their  patronymics.  The  entire  law  of  their  beii^ 
prevented  them  from  imitating  those  ascetic  theologians,  and  so  they 
deliberately  became  profligate  from  contradiction  and  from  a  vague 
sense  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  put  upon  them.  I  have  known 
Melanchthons  and  Wilberforces  to  be  thieves^  and  Solomons  and 
Solons  to  be  circus  clowns ;  and  I  make  no  question  but  the  former 
went  in  disgust  to  the  opposite  extreme,  or  that  the  latter  were 
resolved  to  caricature  the  ancient  sages  by  becoming  the  most 
melancholy  of  fools. 

A  grievous  sin,  for  which  parents  of  the  past  rather  than  the  present 
generation  must  answer,  is  the  giving  of  Scripture  names  to  their 
children.  However  much  the  Scriptures  may  profit  the  mind  or  mend 
the  heart,  the  characters  who  figure  in  them  must  have  despised  aught 
like  Tuscan  sweetness.  Ichabod,  Jedidiah,  Jeroboam,  Aminadab, 
Jerusha,  Mehetabel,  and  Keturah,  may  have  been  very  good  men 
and  women  in  their  way  and  for  their  time ;  but  their  christening  was 
by  no  means  felicitous,  and  there  is  no  just  reason  why  their  cacophony 
should  be  transmitted.  Kind  as  fortune  might  be,  she  should  not  be 
asked  to  take  into  her  favour  anybody  styled  Ichabod  or  Jerusha. 
Fame,  of  course,  would  not  descend  upon  Jedidiah  or  Mehetabel,  and 
few  doors  or  arms  would  open  to  welcome  those  who  subscribed  them, 
selves  Jeroboam  or  Jehoshaphat.  Since  Cromweirs  time,  and  the 
nasal  and  indigo  orthodoxy  of  his  followers,  thousands  of  excellent  folks 
have  had  all  the  currents  of  their  being  turned  awry  by  early  plunges 
into  Biblical  terminology.  Glory  will  not  rise,  honour  will  not  appear, 
victory  will  not  yield,  love  will  not  come  to  him  or  her  whose  worth 
and  charm  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  nominal  altar  of  Joab  or 
Jemima.  There  is  a  fate  in  syllables  and  sounds  that  the  strongest 
gods  cannot  overcome.  A  name  that  the  lips  cannot  readily  and 
smoothly  pronounce,  oracles  will  not  speak  and  aureolas  will  not 
surround. 

As  a  rule,  all  names  that  provoke  comparison,  comment,  or  conver. 
sion  should  be  conscientiously  avoided.  When  maturity  has  arrived, 
they  are  of  little  consequence ;  for  force  of  character  and  personal 
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dignity  may  annul  their  awkwardness  or  grotesqueness.  But  the 
ordeal  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  is  severe.  Then  nature  is  impressible, 
gibes  are  habitual,  and  tongues  unrestrained.  The  finer  the  fibre,  the 
more  sensitive.  The  child  whose  name  renders  it  a  target  for  coarse 
comparison  or  rude  jest  is  not  seldom  hurt  incurably.  Nobody  is 
aware  of  the  untold  sufferings  of  young  folks,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  their  badgering  and  bullying.  The  tears,  the 
anger,  the  bitterness,  the  heart-breaks  from  such  causes  are  incaU 
culable.  Many  boys  and  girls  have  had  all  their  sweetness  and  strength 
taken  out  of  them  by  repetition  and  ridicule  of  the  syllables  which 
establish  their  identity.  Ere  their  career  has  fairly  opened,  they  have 
been  soured  and  rendered  sinister  by  their  early  experiences.  They 
never  succeed;  everything  goes  wrong;  they  have  no  ability  to  repre- 
sent themselves ;  and  all  because  an  irremovable  shadow  fell  upon 
them  in  their  cradle  from  the  opening  leaves  of  an  ill-chosen  lexicon. 
Physicians  have  traced  peculiar  forms  of  monomania  and  insanity  to 
morbid  sensibility  engendered  by  the  possession  of  a  name  suggestive 
of  banter  and  derision;  and  were  our  philosophy  sufficiently  farsearch- 
ing,  unbalanced  and  incongruous  minds  might  be  referred  by  the 
hundreds  to  a  similar  origin. 

Names  are  very  often  burlesques,  even  satires  upon  their  owners, 
because  they  stand  for  the  opposite  of  what  their  bearers  possess.  Mr. 
Wiseman,  for  instance,  is  notoriously  a  fool.  Mr.  White  is  black,  Mr. 
Black  is  white.  Thus  names  run  to  contraries,  furnishing  handles  for 
sarcasm  and  irony,  which  the  dullest  are  delighted  to  seize. 

Among  the  unrecognised  calamities  of  this  nether  sphere  is  the 
giving  of  sentimental  and  poetic  names  to  young  women  of  an  unmistak- 
ably material  and  prosaic  quality.  The  sex  is  unconquerably  romantic, 
and  many  mothers  are  betrayed  by  this  disposition  into  conferring 
upon  their  girls  the  verbal  counterfeits  that  have  charmed  them  in  their 
novel-reading  days.  This  accounts  for  the  throng  of  Belles,  Blanches, 
Stellas,  Evas,  Violas,  Berthas,  Lillies,  Claras,  Graces,  Agneses, 
Alices,  and  all  the  innumerable  rest.  I  do  not  consider  these  names 
silly,  as  many  do ;  for  they  are  pretty  and  sweet.     The  peril  of  their 
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use  is  that  they  may  not  be  suitable ;  and  then  they  become  an  evil. 
Names  get  their  meaning  unavoidably,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  from 
association.  All  of  us,  who  are  not  mathematicians  or  monsters,  are 
more  or  less  the  sport  of  our  imagination.  We  cannot  resist  the 
tyranny  of  words  and  their  suggestions.  Our  reason  tells  us  plainly 
that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  personal  loveliness  from  those  who 
chance  to  be  called  Irene,  Edith,  or  Imogen.  Still  we  yield  to  the 
seductiveness  of  our  fancy,  and  finding  Irene  gaunt  and  uncouth,  Edith 
fat  and  freckled,  Imogen  harsh-voiced  and  dowdyish,  we  have  an  in- 
voluntary feeling  that  we  have  been  duped,  and  that  there  has  been 
some  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  us.  We  won't  admit  that  we  have 
imposed  upon  ourselves  by  mental  photographs  created  from  the  name 
we  were  foolish  enough  to  idealise.  If  we  should  seek  a  thorough 
analysis,  we  should  discover  that  we  resented  the  fact  that  a  name  we 
had  devoted  to  aesthetic  uses  should  be  wasted  and  profaned  by 
common  clay. 

Whatever  our  experience  and  philosophy,  we  are  constantly  making 
demands  on  potentialities  that  may  not  be  met.  We  insist  to  ourselves 
and  everybody  else  that  we  do  not,  and  we  believe  our  repeated  aver- 
ment ;  and  yet  our  lurking  thought  peeps  out  at  us  ever  and  anon, 
and  surprises  us  with  the  startling  familiar  truth. 

We  never  quite  reconcile  the  obnoxious  differences  between  the 
Brt-thas  and  Stellas  and  Violas  of  fact  and  those  of  fiction.  We  In- 
voluntarily hold  that  the  possessors  of  graceful  and  melodious  names 
shall  themselves  be  graceful  and  melodious  through  every  variation 
of  manner,  mood,  and  temperament.  Had  Eva  been  plain  Betsy— or 
Clara,  Hannah — or  Alice,  Jane,  we  might  have  appreciated  them  to 
the  fullest.  Having  no  anticipations,  -  we  could  not  have  been  dis- 
appointed, and  without  the  magic  of  fancy  there  would  have  been  no 
spells  to  undo.  Looking  for  plainness  and  humdrum,  the  smallest 
departure  from  it  becomes  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure  ;  while  looking 
for  beauty  and  fascination,  the  absence  of  either  is  a  shock  and 
repulsion.  No  young  woman  of  sensitiveness,  since  women  before 
marriage  are  taught  that  it  is  their  chief  if  not  sole  duty  to  please— 
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and  their  instinct  helps  them  to  this  lessons-can  be  contented  with  or 
resigned  to  a  name  she  knows  gives  false  impressions  of  her  and 
steadily  invites  her  acquaintances  to  disappointment — to  the  painful 
reaction  from  falsely  excited  hope. 

Anxiety  to  shun  one  extreme  begets  the  other.  Damsels  are 
frequently  burthened  with  names  that  they  have  not  the  strength  to 
bear,  and  that  their  taste  spontaneously  rejects.  Among  these  are 
Mary  Ann,  Belinda,  Hannah,  Jane,  Nancy,  Johanna,  Patience,  Melissa, 
Huldah,  Dorothy,  and  Chloe.  I  question  if  any  she  in  the  land  ever 
endured  one  of  these  names  with  unruffled  temper.  They  have  been 
adapted  to  all  sorts  of  saws  and  jokes,  until  a  man  of  sensibility  feels 
like  apologising  for  past  utterances  to  any  unhappy  creature  so 
christened.  To  give  a  girl  two  names  and  to  couple  them  invariably 
in  addressing  her — as  Mary  Jane  or  Eliza  Ann — is  as  strong  an 
evidence  ofuncultureand  ill-breeding  as  to  pronounce  the  final  a  flat. 

The  significance  of  names  is  as  variable  as  the  clouds,  depending 
on  conditions  too  delicate  to  be  defined.  Still,  names  have  what  might 
be  termed  a  quality  of  average  association,  which  translates  them  to 
the  mind  in  not  materially  different  hues  and  forms.  Nobody  con- 
siders Jerusha  fascinating  or  Mabel  repulsive.    Sibyl  suggests  softness 

and  firmness,  and  Angelina  mawkish  sentiment.     Blood  and  breeding      ^,— 

seem  to  lie  in  Edith,  and  inelegance  and  rusticity  in  Priscilla.     lAdiy/^X)^  Jf^'^ 
whom  bards  have  made  tuneful  in   many  tongues,  has  lost  such  sa^^^      '^V^^* 
as  she  might  have  had  from  excess  of  handling.     We  think  b|f  ^^     ,-^^  ' 
now  in  connection  with  almost  anything  else  than  grace  and  lovelint^.'/fj^  j^N  - 
Kate  is  interesting,  though  she  conveys  a  certain  impression  of  wild, 
ness   approaching  hoydenhood.     Pauline  is  lackadaisical,  pretentious 
and  shallow.     Ruth  is  simple,  genuine,   winning,  full  of  modesty  and 
merit,   and   sterling   to  the   core.     Ada   and    Ida   show  gendeness 
without  strength,   and  delicacy  rather  than  discernment.     Alice  is 
what  circumstances  may  make  her — pretty  and  spoiled,  needing  trial 
for  development,  adversity  for  elevation.     Amy  is  a  child  always,  even 
after  maternity  and  maturity,  and  nothing  can  render  her  otherwise. 
Stiffness,   self-consciousness,  and  angularity  emanate  from  Arabella ; 
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and  Augusta  should  be  consequential  and  inflated  without  desert.  A 
certain  hot-house  air  might  surround  Blanche  and  Bertha,  and  they 
should  be  kept  there  if  it  be  desirable  to  preserve  their  freshness  and 
their  fragrance. 

Clara,  not  to  belie  herself,  should  be  pure,  affectionate,  and  free, 
carrying  with  her  the  form  and  daintiness  of  distinction.  Eliza  is 
plain  but  profound,  and  Ella  a  slender  echo  of  what  she  imitates. 
When  the  average  man  seeks  for  a  wife,  despising  romance  and  dis- 
carding the  ideal,  he  should  sue  to  Esther,  who  will  perform  all  she 
promises,  becoming  the  most  conscientious  of  housekeepers,  the  most 
devoted  slave  of  the  nursery.  A  thorough  scatterbrain  is  Fanny, 
whom  trouble  spares  and  adversity  does  not  touch.  Helen  is  precocious 
at  sixteen,  a  coquette  till  five-and. twenty,  and  an  ambitious  and  match- 
making mamma,  while  she  absents  herself  from  heaven  to  discharge 
her  duty  to  society.  Isabella  should  be  tall  and  dignified  and  clever, 
laughing  at  what  she  most  sincerely  believes,  and  wounding  with 
Parthian  arrows  her  well  guarded  heart.  Julia  has  a  tendency  to  be 
in  love  with  herself,  undisturbed  by  rivals.  She  sees  in  her  mirror  the 
beauties  others  fail  to  discover,  and  her  much-proclaimed  righteous- 
ness is  but  a  phase  of  her  conceit.  Jane  is  likely  to  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  appreciation,  for  she  wears  her  jewels  out  of  sight,  and  is  content 
to  be  misunderstood  when  understanding  demands  any  betrayal  of 
herself.  In  sentimental  woes  Leonora  is  ever  bound ;  is  most  happy 
when  most  distressed.  Louise  has  a  spice  of  affectation,  but  is 
engaging  at  first  and  enchanting  at  last  to  those  she  admits  to  the 
sanctuary  of  her  sympathy.  The  image  of  Madeleine  is  shown  in  the 
strictest  conventionality.  She  is  a  well-bred  automaton,  dresses 
admirably,  talks  faultlessly,  acts  becomingly;  is,  in  a  word,  a 
reflection  of  her  surroundings  because  she  has  not  sufficient  force  to 
vary  from  her  pattern. 

Maude  affects  Tennyson  and  tears,  muslin  of  the  whitest  and  misery 
of  the  blackest  sort.  She  is  a  distillation  of  simper,  silliness,  and  senti- 
mentalism.  Minam,  Penelope,  Cordelia,  and  Rachel  need  to  be  stately, 
calm,  and  self-sustained — admired  by  many,  esteemed  by  all,  and 
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beloved  by  one.  Phcebe  and  Phillis  are  not  urbane  in  mind  or  man. 
ners.  They  are  prominent  figures  in  a  landscape  filled  with  farms 
and  farm-houses,  and  commend  themselves  warmly  to  the  swain 
credulous  enough  to  believe  that  God  the  first  garden  made  and  the 
first  city  Cain.  The  heart  of  gallantry  does  not  throb  at  mention  of 
Susannah,  who  rises  to  the  fancy  with  milk  and  water  eyes,  unshapely 
mouth,  and  an  ill-fitting  gown  ;  but  it  beats  wildly  to  the  sweet 
syllables  of  Viola's  name,  and  awaits  with  eager  expectancy  the 
presence  of  Zenobia,  too  lofty  to  be  lightly  loved. 

To  our  own  names  we  tyrants  of  the  egotistic  sort  give  little  thought. 
In  our  work-day  world  we  care  more  for  what  a  man  can  do  than  for 
what  he  is  called.  And  yet  we  have  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  and 
against  masculine  names.  Some  seem  strong,  others  weak ;  and 
affectaiion,  genuineness,  presumption,  or  character,  is  conveyed  by  the 
mode  in  which  one  of  our  fellows  subscribes  himself.  In  this  country 
usually  we  are  obliged,  in  the  absence  of  caste  and  the  law  of  entail,  to 
be  practical  and  democratic  whether  we  will  or  no.  Struggle  and 
labour  do  not  take  the  poetry  out  of  us,  unless  they  take  it  out  of  our 
aiouths  and  put  it  in  our  lives ;  but  they  render  us  too  busy  to  spin 
theories  in  the  presence  of  so  many  bristling  facts. 

John,  Joseph,  Thomas,  Samuel,  George,  William,  etc.,  stand  for  so 
much  energy,  intelligence,  selfishness,  insincerity,  and  competition. 
No  name,  unless  backed  by  deeds,  can  be  despotic  in  the  arena  of 
business.  If  there  be  force  and  courage  enough  behind  it,  Ichabod 
Snicklefritz — certainly  not  a  title  to  melt  the  muses  or  to  draw  the 
bees  of  Hybla  from  their  sweets — would  be  esteemed  and  honoured  of 
his  kind.  Men  appear  not  undignified  while  they  are  preserved  from 
such  flippant  abbreviations  as  Bill,  Bob,  and  Pete.  Imagine  Agamem- 
non's name  to  have  been  Pete,  or  Achilles'  to  have  been  Bill.  Could 
Homer  have  written  his  resonant  hexameters  under  such  a  pressure  of 
nominal  disqualification  ?  Clytemnestra  might  have  found  excuse  in 
violated  euphony  for  her  disloyalty  to  Pete  Agamemnon,  aud  Patroclus 
as  well  for  betraying  Achilles  known  as  Bill. 

Almost  any  name  will  serve  a  man's  purpose  if  honestly  borne,  and 
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if  it  establishes  his  identity.  The  plainer  it  is,  the  better  generally,  since 
peculiarity  of  title  creates  reputation  for  assumption  or  conceit.  Super- 
latively common  as  John  is,  I  can  think  of  no  name  more  desirable. 
It  is  strong",  earnest,  sterlingf.  John  might  be  anything — poet,  painter, 
soldier,  artisan,  peasant,  prince,  orator,  or  statesman — without  the 
least  maiming  or  marring  of  itself.  The  name  promises  nothing,  dis- 
appoints nobody,  and  still  has  all  the  possibilities  of  achievement.  John 
Smith,  John  Brown,  and  John  Jones  are  excellent  designations,  or  rather 
would  be  were  they  in  any  manner  distinctive.  The  main  objection  to 
jrtiem  is  that  he  who  bears  them  is,  a  large  part  of  the  time,  incapable 
'  oCiel^'srecognition.  He  is  ceaselessly  suffering  from  hardship,  disgrace, 
afiici  dfatji,  without  consciousness  thereof.  It  must  be  somewhat  un- 
pfeas^  'and  rather  confusing  for  John  Smith  to  learn,  while  he  breaks 
-  his  rooming  muffin,  that,  the  day  before,  he  was  run  over  by  a  street- 
caf-'in  New  York,  shot  by  a  burglar  in  Boston,  sentenced  for  forgery 
in  Albany,  arrested  for  bigamy  in  Baltimore,  drowned  in  Mobile,  com- 
pelled to  run  away  from  St.  Louis  for  embezzlement,  divorced  in 
Chicago,  a  victim  of  delirium  tremens  in  Detroit,  and  hanged  by  a  mob 
in  Cheyenne.  John,  William,  James  Brown  or  Thompson  would  fare 
no  better.  Any  one  of  these  gentlemen  must  die  many  times  before 
his  death.  He  may  be  as  honest  as  Hans  Sachs,  or  as  blameless  as 
F^nelon,  and  yet  he  will  be  discovered  picking  pockets,  stealing  horses, 
abusing  children,  beating  his  wife,  firing  churches,  and  swindling  his 
partner  in  business.  The  highest  moral  character  and  the  most  un. 
sullied  reputation  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  owner  of  a  common 
name.  Once  tainted  with  suspicion,  he  may  be  held  responsible  for 
all  the  misdemeanours  and  crimes  the  innumerable  John  Smiths, 
William  Browns,  and  James  Thompsons  commit.  I  have  heard  of 
fellows  of  tarnished  fame  who  changed  their  very  common  names 
because,  as  they  alleged,  they  had  offences  enough  of  their  own  to 
answer  for  without  accountability  for  the  offences  of  others. 

The  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  being  a  member  of  the  Smith, 
Jones,  Brown,  or  Robinson  family  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Such  a  member  has  no  more  individuality  than  if  he  were  set  down 
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among  the  "  and  five  hundred  others  "  advertised  as  callers  of  a 
public  meeting".  He  is  obliged  to  spend  a  very  considerable  part  of 
his  life  in  explanations  and  setting  himself  right  with  his  acquaintances. 
If  extremely  dignified  and  conservative,  he  is  disturbed  by  receiving 
eccentricletters  in  which  he  is  addressed  as  "old  buster,"  and  cordially 
invited  to  **  bet  his  pile  "  on  the  New  York  cocks  in  the  next  Long 
Island  main.  If  conscientiously  orthodox  and  devout,  he  is  often  urged 
by  hasty  notes  to**  come  up  to  Bob's  "  or  **  Harry's  "  the  next  Sunday, 
and  **  take  a  hand  at  draw.*'  Though  a  model  husband  and  father, 
he  is  shocked  ever  and  anon  at  opening  missives  from  strange  j^vomw^", 
evidently  designed  for  gentlemen  far  from  fanatical  on  the  si^ecVof  *"  . 
domesticity.  •  -<   .  t^  v^  >  ^ 

So  unpleasant  is  this  nominal  indefiniteness,  that,  much  as  I><^lre<*;,  '^   ^^  * 
in  strictly  adhering  to  one's  name  as  given,  I  do  not  wonder  nie#|Pad<!p^  4^^* 
to  or  take  from  their  original  names  for  the  sake  of  personal  disimc-  ^[/ 
tion.     It  is  not  singular  that  John  Smith,  after  much  experience  of  his 
inability  to  tell  who  he  is,  determines  to  offer  an  amendment  to  himself, 
and  become  J.  Caesar  Smith,  J.  X.  Smith,  or  John  Menelaus  Smith. 
Joseph  Brown  is  excusable  for  converting  himself  into  Joseph  Johannes 
•Brown,  or  J.  Wallenstein  Brown,  or  any  kind  of  Brown  that  will 
enable  him  to  secure  his  own  correspondence,  and  prevent  him  from 
being  dunned  for  other  persons'  bills.      All  the  Joneses,  Robinsons, 
Thompsons,  and  the  remainder  of  the  common  substantive  people, 
have  equal  justification  in   trimming  their  names  into  something  like 
individuality ;  for,  as  1  have  said,  this  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Many  men  feel  hurt  when  their  names  are  not  remembered  exactly, 
forgetting  that  the  great  majority  of  us  are  of  no  consequence  to  any- 
body but  ourselves.  They  who  are  sensitive  in  this  regard  should 
never  write  their  initials  only,  since  initials  are  too  vague  for  recollec- 
tion. If  you  see  or  hear  that  an  acquaintance  is  called  Robert  E.  or 
Stephen  Charles,  you  carry  it  in  your  mind  much  more  easily  than  if 
vcu  merely  know  he  is  R.  E.  or  S.  C.  something  or  other.  I  am 
.  cognizant  of  offence  having  been  taken  by  certain  men  because 
acquaintances,  with  whom  they  had  long  had  business  relations,  could 
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not  recall  their  initials.  If  these  were  N.  G.,  the  persons  of  brief 
memory  would  at  one  time  make  them  K.  P.,  at  another  S.  Y.,  and 
again  A.  B.,  until  those  so  addressed  considered  themselves  to  be 
deliberately  made  butts,  and  resented  it  accordingly. 

A  prejudice  has  taken  deep  root  against  the  writing  of  the  first 
name  with  the  initial,  and  the  second  name  full,  though  this  is  as  base, 
less  as  are  most  prejudices.  If  one  can't  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own  name,  where  and  with  what  can  he  be  free  ?  A  man's  name  is 
certainly  his  own  property,  and  if  he  chooses  to  turn  or  twist  it  into 
any  shape,  however  fantastic,  surely  it  is  his  own  affair.  Every  one  Is 
willing  to  admit  this,  and  yet  J.  Dryden  Williams,  and  E.  Spencer 
Watkins  are  liable  to  be  looked  upon  as  coxcombs  or  jackdaws,  until 
they  have  established  the  contrary.  Doubtless,  many  shallow  and 
pompous  fellows  have  subscriJDed  themselves  in  this  fashion,  and  so 
created  the  prevailing  bias.  I  repeat  that  when  one  can  transform 
himself  from  a  common  to  a  proper  noun  by  economy  in  his  first  and 
profusion  in  his  second  name,  he  should  be  held  as  discreet  rather 
than  silly. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  human  nature  is  that  it  troubles  itself 
most  about  that  which  concerns  it  least.  Hence  it  is,  I  opine,  that 
names  affecting  their  bearers  alone  attract  so  much  and  such  general 
attention,  becoming  the  theme  of  comment  and  criticism  by  every 
pragmatist  and  dullard  ambitious  to  be  thought  astute.  He  who  has 
a  name  capable  of  ridicule  needs  the  fortification  of  character,  that  the 
shots  aimed  at  it  may  fall  harmless.  The  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  all  they  can  do  to  get  through  life  when  let  alone  severely ;  and 
consequently,  if  they  draw  the  arrows  of  satire  they  are  hopelessly 
crippled.  Thus  the  importance  of  names  in  shaping  the  fortune  of 
the  individual  becomes  apparent.  They  who  might  have  floated 
with  an  unnoticeable  or  uncontrovertible  praenomen  or  patronymic,  are 
carried  down  by  a  handle  that  everybody  is  inclined  to  take  a  pull  at. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  to  have  a  blending  of  the  romantic^^ai^^J 
ultra-practical,  the  sentimental  and  the  grotesque,  in  the  same  name. 
Leander  Butts,  Romeo  Simpkins,  Orlando  Stubbb,  Claude  Lorraine 
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Stiggins,  or  Sidney  Augustus  Longshanks  is  not  of  the  kind  to  weave 
verses  about  or  hang  garlands  on.  The  riot  act  should  be  read  to 
such  names,  that  they  might  be  dispersed,  and  like  returned  to  like. 
Leander,  Romeo,  and  Claude  are  good,  and  Butts,  Simpkins,  and 
Stiggins  are  good  also  in  and  of  themselves ;  but  they  should  not 
have  been  united,  thereby  provoking  blockheads  to  the  perpetration  of 
jokes  worn  out  in  the  service  and  long  since  placed  on  the  retired 
list. 

Reputation,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  hangs  on  or  slips  from  names 
according  to  their  quality.  The  vocal  organs  of  Fame  are  limited. 
She  cannot  pronounce  every  name  she  hears,  or,  if  she  can,  she  won't. 
Where  so  many  come  to  her,  she  accepts  those  most  easily  uttered 
and  rejects  the  hard  syllables,  whatever  their  recommendation.  Our 
own  country  shows  this.  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  many  others  might 
be  cited  to  confirm  this  position.  The  people  find  these  apt  to  their 
tongue  and  easy  to  write ;  and  I  make  no  question,  if  they  had  been 
studded  with  harsh  consonants  and  oblique  vowels,  some  of  them 
would  have  been  dropped  from  the  bead-roll  of  history. 

Fashion  governs  names,  as  in  these  days  she  governs  everything— 

especially  the  names  of  women.     These  are  almost  as  much  a  matter 

of  mode  as  the  cut  of  gowns  or  the  form  of  hats.     Feminine  names 

have  for  years  tended  to  diminutives,   petty  prettiness,  and   uniform 

terminations.     There  are  no  longer  any  Marys,  Sarahs,  Carolines,  and 

Catherines — they  have  become  Mollies,  Sallies,  Carries,  and  Katies  ; 

and  even  the   sober  Jane,   Maria,   Harriett,  and   Nancy  have  been 

finicalised  into  Jennie,   Marie,  Hattie,  and  Nannie.     Out  of  Arabella, 

Martha,  Lucy,  Lois,  Margaret,  Esther,  and  Elizabeth  are  moulded 

Bella  or  Belle,  Maud,  Lucie,  Lucia,  or  Lulu,  Louise,  Maggie  or  Madge, 

Edith,  Lizzie,  Bessie,  or  Lillie.     This  last  is  now  the  vogue.    Every 

social  parterre  blossoms  with  Lillies.     Most  of  these,  when  taken  fix)m 

h^  the  conservatory,   were  differently  called  ;  but  fashionable  botany 

le.    demands  a  new   nomenclature,  and  that  divers  varieties  should  be 

ne    homonymous.     This  nominal  alteration  is  a  privilege  of  the  sex,  and, 
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added  to  the  general  habit  in  fieivour  of  marriage,  so  shifts  the  out- 
ward signs  that  all  trace  of  a  damsel  swallowed  up  in  wedlock  is 
easily  lost.  In  passing  from  the  individual  to  the  universal,  she  eludes 
pursuit,  defies  detection,  shatters  identity. 

A  not  uncommon  manner  men  have  of  disguising  themselves  is  by 
the  sudden  and  luxuriant  blossoming  from  the  modest  bud  of  familiar 
appellation.  One's  autograph,  to  my  mind,  should  always  be  full ; 
but  when  your  old  neighbour  or  associate  has  been  his  whole  life  long 
R.  B.  Anderson  or  A.  P.  Miles,  you  are  naturally  startled  and  some- 
what overcome  to  behold  him,  without  a  moment's  warning,  as  Robert 
Bruce  Anderson  or  Augustus  Pericles  Miles.  You  cannot  help  accost- 
ing with  some  diffidence  the  intimate  who  has  [undergone  such  a  revo- 
lution in  a  single  day,  and  you  are  inclined  to  question  whether,  after 
such  a  tremendous  extension  of  the  name,  there  can  be  much  of  the 
original  fellow  left.  Anybody  might  jest  or  hobnob  with  plain  R.  B. 
Anderson  or  A.  P.  Miles,  though  no  well-ordered  person  would  think 
of  approaching  with  levity  such  august  personages  as  would  seem 
to  be  represented  by  Robert  Bruce  Anderson  or  Augustus  Pericles 
Miles. 

These  metamorphoses  of  epithet  are  disturbers  of  tranquillity, 
assaults  on  confidence,  blows  at  friendship.  They  are  not  to  be 
censured  or  discouraged ;  but  no  man  should  hurl  them  upon  his  little 
sphere  without  due  deliberation  and  premonition.  A  good  plan  would 
be  to  advertise  in  the  public  prints  that  on  and  after  such  a  date  T.  C. 
Jones  and  E,  E.  Scroggs  would  be  known  and  addressed  in  their  private 
and  professional  capacity  as  Tullius  Cicero  Jones  and  Euryptolemus 
Epaminondas  Scroggs.  Thus  equanimity  would  be  respected,  person- 
ality consulted,  and  amazement  turned  to  admiration's  pitch. 

It  is  easier  to  ask.  What's  in  a  name  ?  than  to  answer  it ;  for  the 
answer  comes  slowly,  through  long  years,  through  intricate  circum- 
stances, but  it  always  comes,  and  though  like  the  Delphic  oracle  it  is 
ambiguous,  it  has  a  deep  significance,  and  on  its  correct  translation 

favour,  fate,  and  fortune  often  hang.  i 

Junius  Henri  Browne.  J 
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With  what  a  joyous  flood  of  light  and  life  does  this,  the  freshest  and 
most  beauteous  season,  come  upon  us  I  Yes,  we  have  at  last  escaped 
the  chill  embrace  of  lingering  winter  ;  the  last  chapter  of  that  gloomy 
Quarterly,  with  November's  foggy  preface,  is  read,  and  gladly  cast 
aside,  and  we  heartily  welcome  long  bursts  of  sunshine  and  quickly 
lengthening  days.  Yes,  above  all  the  glorious  seasons,  is  it  distinctly 
and  happily  marked,  as  truly  nature's  youth,  typical  of  hope  and 
innocence,  unmindful  of  the  bitter  winds,  the  storm  and  perils  that 
perchance  may  mar  its  verdant  promise.  Whether  we  rejoice  in  the 
full  pleasures  of  country  life,  or  breathe  the  artificial  air  of  town. 
Spring  will  perforce  greet  us  with  all  her  sweet  odours,  her  cheery 
sunlight,  her  bird  songs,  so  that  our  eye  and  heart,  depressed  by 
Dame  Nature's  long  winter  servitude,  an  imprisonment  of  months 
with  hard  labour  for  our  tempers,  may  rejoice  as  a  liberated  captive. 
The  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  Iamb,  the  sorrows  of  life  by 
many  delicious  compensations.  Thus  the  denizens  of  town  have, 
perhaps,  a  keener  relish  for  the  sweets  of  Spring  than  dwellers  in  the 
country.  To  the  tired  and  harassed  votary  of  business,  to  our  weary 
toiler  in  the  madding  vortex  of  our  great  capital,  the  poor  flower 
girl's  basket  of  odorous  violets  and  nestling  snowdrops  appears  as  an 
oasis  in  our  brick-wall  desert,  recalling  a  halo  of  romance,  the  high 
untutored  hopes  of  youth — a  dream  of  love — the  still  swift  running 
hours  of  spotless  childhood,  the  lulling  echoes  of  a  peaceful,  happy 
home — ah,   every  recollection  which   is  as  the  salt  of  life  to  poor 
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humanity,  incorruptible  by  worldly  moth  and  rust,  with  those  who  look 
humbly  and  trustfully  and  faithfully  around,  remembering  as 
Coleridge  so  beautifully  says, 

"  For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all." 

Yes,  even  to  the  sorrowing  there  comes  an  unwonted  calm,  the 
healing  touch  of  the  pitying  angel's  wing. 

Now  mamma  and  papa    yearn  to  take  their  little  folks  to  the 

emerald  fields,  and  mossy  woods,  aglow   with   unwonted  sunshine. 

Enraptured  lovers   commune   lowly  and  smilingly  of  some   blissful 

intoxicating  future,  as   they  stroll   along   sequestered    routes   in  the 

liquid   freshness    of  evening,   the    harbinger,   perhaps,   of   many   a 

summer's    eve   of    happy   wandering   and    low   sweet    whisperings. 

The  thread  of  gold  in  life's  chequered   tissue   sparkles  brightly,  and 

they  who  have  drifted  away  from  holy,  gentle  thoughts,  are  wooed 

back  irresistibly  to  their  better  selves. 

**  Grey  hooded  even,  like 
A  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weeds." 

now  delays  her  early  coming,  and  clerk  and  seamstress,  as  they  issue 
from  the  close  treadmills  of  their  day's  labour,  are  pleased  to  reach 
their  lowly  homes  by  daylight.  Afternoon  rambles  of  our  little  people 
in  London  parks,  or  (more  happily)  country  lanes,  where  hedge  rows 
are  bursting  into  verdant  life,  are  now  undertaken,  and  may  be  pro- 
longed until  well  weary,  but  merry  at  heart,  they  go  home  to  tea, 
sound  slumbers,  and  flowery  dreams,  whilst  we  big  folks  are  told  in 
Nature's  sweetest  accents,  to  regard  with  newly  opened  eyes  what 
a  wealth  of  real  uncloying  pleasure  is  again  spread  before  us,  if  we 
will  only  try  to  see  it,  for  spring  seems  like  a  happy,  sporting  child  to 
cry  gleefully,  **  Come,  come,  and  share  my  simple,  innocent  joys  I  " 

If  in  the  country  Spring's  bright  green  livery  be  universally  worn,  we 
toilers  in  the  mighty  metrof)olis  are  now  constantly  reminded  by  sight, 
scent,  and  sound  (natural  and  artificial)  that  the  season  hiis  come 
which  '*  From  her  green  lap  throws  the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale 
primrose.*' 

Again  the  arena  of  political  life  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Stephen's 
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is  awakened  to  the  mortal  strife  of  party  Agamemnons.  Society 
revolves  on  its  accustomed  axis  in  the  rarified  regions  of  the  west ;  the 
opera  houses  declare  their  syren  programmes  on  those  enticing  green 
and  white  placards  so  familiar  to  the  town  loung^er's  gaze  ;  the  witch- 
ing blues  of  Isis  and  Cam  adorn  the  shop  windows  into  a  terrestrial 
blue  firmament ;  competitors  for  every  Olympic  game  gird  up  their 
athletic  loins  to  snatch  laurels  'neath  beauty's  glance,  and  even  the 
very  crossing-sweeper  and  cab-hack  have,  or  eissume  to  have,  a  new 
lease  of  life.  We  are  all  beginning  a  fresh  term  of  amusement  or 
labour,  or  both  combined,  and  forgetful  of  past  disappointments  only 
believe  in  joyful  success.  Covent  Garden,  that  quaint  Hesperides  of 
London,  boasts  a  show  of  bouquets  in  which  nature  and  an  combine 
so  charmingly  that  the  sight  would  ravish  e*en  fairy  connoisseurs  in 
flowers,  and  make  them  foreswear  their  sylvan  mounts  and  mystic 
circles  for  the  shop  windows  of  the  central  arcade,  and  its  aromatic 
odours,  putting  Rimmel  and  Piesse  to  the  blush. 

We  feel  hardly  capable  of  fully  drinking  in  all  the  nectar  of  a  true 
spring  day,  when  the  air  is  soft  and  genial,  the  sun  bright,  yet  yielding 
only  a  pleasent  warmth,  the  very  birds  carolling  their  thanks  for  the 
new  season's  clemency,  the  many-hued  flowers  peeping  out  of  the 
humid  garden  beds.  Indeed,  the  latter  are  the  most  charming  of  the 
season's  many  charms.  Snowdrop,  crocus,  violet,  hyacinth,  and  their 
numerous  child-sisters,  mystically  waft  their  scents  to  our  hearts  open- 
ing eagerly  to  the  wooing  of  our  tiny  welcome  friends,  our  first  and 
firmest  loves.  How  may  we  best  show  our  appreciation  of  the  gentle 
season  now  with  us  ?     By  hearkening  to  the  appeal  rising — 

"  Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth,  and  with  low  thought  and  care 
Confined,  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  hive, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.** 

Seeking  to  discern  the  spiritual  truths  embodied  in  the  natural 
picture  feast  now  everywhere  gladdening  the  eye,  we  should  listen  with 
distrust  to  such  as  tell  us  that  the  poetry  of  life  is  vanishing,  nay  has 
already  vanished  from  the  land.  Does  not  nature  herself  make  pro- 
test against  a  Belial  worship  of  the  practical,   the  utilitariani  the 
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worldly?  When  we  may  no  longer  recognise  that  "  A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  for  ever,"  we  shall  be  poor  indeed.  So  to  our  young  friends 
especially  do  we  say,  Welcome  this  dear  season  with  loving,  open, 
thankful,  sympathetic  hearts,  cherish  its  timidly  peeping,  bright-hued, 
many.scented  flowers  ;  rejoice  'mid  all  the  endless  beauty,  fragrance, 
and  light  under  Heaven*s  blue  canopy ;  search  out  the  winding  turf- 
edged  country,  fanes,  the  enammelled  meadows  ;  breathe  in  the  health- 
giving  odour  of  the  reinvigorated  soil,  as  you  watch  the  busy  plough- 
man's labour;  visit  the  mossy  woods  (still  telling  of  winter's  frosty 
hand),  where  .clusters  of  primroses  and  violets  in  glorious  profusion 
await  your  gathering  ;  be  not  forgetful  of  these — Heaven's  dearest, 
purest  gifts,  since  to  love  them  is  to  learn  the  secret  of  happiness  and 

content. 

Edward  Roscos. 
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By  Mrs.  Ramsay  Laye,        w/^^^/J^    <\ 


Author  of  "Mildred's  Career,"  &c.    '/f 


I: 


*'  Well,  Lucy,  if  you  accept  this  invitation,  it  will  be  against  my 
wishes,  you  will  be  going  amongst  a  set  of  people  with  whom  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  know  whether  they  are  fit  companions  for 
you;  moreover,  I  do  not  approve  of  young  girls  visiting  alone." 

*'  Why  ?  "  I  asked,  *'  what  harm  can  come  of  it  ? " 

•*  Harm  in  various  ways,"  replied  my  mother,  "  I  have  known  girls 
when  from  home,  acquire  very  bad  habits,  and  others  commit  them- 
selves by  indiscretions  which  affect  them  for  years  afterwards." 

**But  in  a  quiet  country  house,"  I  pleaded,  "what  opportunity 
could  I  have  of  doing  anything  foolish,  even  supposing  I  were  not 
prudent,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  is  such  a  nice,  good  young  woman." 

"  She  may  be  so,  I  do  not  know ;  her  mother  is  not  what  I  call  a 
very  good  woman." 

"What  harm  do  you  know  of  Mrs.  Falkland?"  I  asked,  with 
some  curiosity. 

"There  is  no  use  raking  up  old  stories,"  answered  my  mother, 
"  but  I  have  always  considered  Mrs.  Falkland  a  very  artful  woman  ; 
she  plotted  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
believing  Mr,  Rivers  to  be  a  man  of  large  fortune ;  then  when  she 
discovered  her  mistake,  that  his  means  were  but  very  moderate,  she 
manoeuvred  equally  to  break  off  the  engagement.  But  the  young 
lady  proved  herself  her  mother's  own  child,  for   she  kept   up    a 
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clandestine  correspondence,  and   contrived   secret  meetings,   which 
ended  in  a  run-aw£Cy  marriage." 

"But  that  must  be  ten  years  ago,"  I  replied;  **Mrs.  Rivers  is 
greatly  changed  since  then.  She  is  now  quite  a  religious  woman ;  I 
heard  her  say  to  Mrs.  Nicholson  that  she  always  has  a  cold  dinner  on 
Sundays,  to  save  the  servants  trouble,  and  she  dresses  so  simply  in  the 
evening,  because  she  does  not  approve  of  *  wreaths  and  low  dresses.'  " 

*'  Well,"  said  my  mother,  '*  you  know  my  wishes,  but  you  must  do 
as  you  please." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  bed-room  appropriated  to  my 
mother  during  a  visit  to  our  friend  and  relative,  Mrs.  Nicholson. 
This  lady  was  a  widow  of  considerable  fortune,  which  was  entirely  at 
her  own  disposal.  She  had  not  many  relations,  and  of  these  my 
father  was  the  nearest,  between  whom  and  herself  great  intimacy  and 
friendship  had  always  subsisted,  he  being  in  the  habit  of  assisting  her, 
and  she  of  frankly  applying  to  him  on  the  many  occasions  on  which  a 
clear-headed  man  can  be  of  use  to  a  woman  in  the  management  of 
landed  property.  Mrs.  Nicholson  was,  at  this  time,  advanced  in  life, 
and  it  could  probably  not  be  many  years  before  her  wealth  must 
descend  to  another ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  motives  of 
pecuniary  interest  ever  prompted  my  worthy  father's  attentions,  any 
more  than  the  kindness  and  petting  with  which  she  distinguished 
myself  suggested  to  me,  a  fresh-hearted  girl  of  eighteen,  any  feelings 
but  those  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  at  being  thus  noticed  by  one  whom 
everybody  respected. 

Mrs,  Nicholson  was  a  strong-minded,  somewhat  peculiar,  but  very 
high  principled  old  lady,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  some  young  people 
to  profess  that  they  were  afraid  of  her ;  but  I,  who  knew  her  so  well, 
had  discovered  that  it  was  only  those  whose  conduct  laid  them  open 
to  censure  who  had  any  reason  to  fear  harshness  from  Mrs.  Nicholson. 
**  Do  your  duty  to  God  and  to  yourself,  Lucy,"  she  once  said  to  me, 
*'  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  anyone." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  my  duty  to  myself?  "  asked  I. 

•*  Your  duty  to  yourself,"  said  she,  "is  to  avoid,  even  in  thought, 
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whatever  is  wrongf,  or  mean,  or  dishonourable — whatever  can  interfere 
with  your  own  self-respect." 

Mrs.  Nicholson  was  little  addicted  to  makings  new  friendships,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  some  strangers  had  appeared  upon  the  scene 
who  seemed  likely  to,  at  all  events,  divide  the  favour  which  she  had 
hitherto  shown  almost  exclusively  to  my  ^mily.  The  shooting*  on 
her  estate  was  rented  by  Mr.  Rivers,  whose  wife  has  already  been 
introduced  to  the  reader.  They  had  at  first  taken  it  for  merely  one 
quarter,  and,  in  fact,  the  old  farm  house,  which  was  let  with  the 
partridge  shooting,  was  scarcely  suited  to  be  the  permanent  residence  of 
a  gentleman's  family.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  however,  the  young 
couple  declared  themselves  so  fond  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  had 
been  so  well  received  by  the  county  society  within  reach,  and  above 
all,  had  made  so  close  a  bond  of  friendship  with  their  landlady,  that 
they  took  the  place  on  lease,  and  had  lived  there  during  the  last  four 
years,  ever  since  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  weeks  in  spring,  when  they  usually  went  to  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rivers  were  people  of  high  family,  and  were,  I 
believe,  in  the  habit  of  complaining  that  their  means  were  more 
limited  than  was  comfortable.  Everything  in  their  establishment,  as 
far  as  I  ever  saw,  was  extremely  neat  and  nice,  but  in  the  set  to  which 
they  belonged,  they  were  accustomed  to  witness  a  large  expenditure ; 
Mr.  Rivers,  too,  I  have  heard,  was  personally  expensive ;  so  they  may 
have  had  some  grounds  for  their  complaint.  The  distance  between 
the  shooting  lodge  and  the  mansion  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
intercourse  was  very  frequent ;  indeed,  scarcely  a  day  passed  on 
which  Mr,  or  Mrs.  Rivers  did  not  contrive  to  drive,  walk,  or  ride  over 
to  ask  for  the  old  lady.  When  the  latter  was  alone,  Mrs.  Rivers  kindly 
took  compassion  on  her  solitude,  and  when  there  was  company  in  the 
house,  she  made  a  point  of  going  over  to  relieve  the  venerable  hostess 
of  the  trouble  of  entertaining. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation  which  I  commenced  by 
recording,  I  quitted  my  mother  and  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
I  found  these  two  ladies  together.     My  old  friend  was  seated  in  an 
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easy  chair,  supported  by  a  pillow,  for  she  was  not  very  well  that  day, 
while  Mrs.  Rivers  was  kneeling  to  arrange  a  warm  shawl  carefully 
round  her  foot-stool.  I  see  the  group  before  me  very  distinctly ;  the 
angular,  though  still  erect  figure  of  the  elder  lady,  with  her  strongly- 
marked,  somewhat  harsh  featured  face,  contrasting  with  the  slight, 
graceful  form  bending  at  her  feet.  As  I  entered,  the  words  I  heard 
were— 

'*  Pray  do  not  take  so  much  trouble,  Mrs.  Rivers,  I  do  not  like  to 
see  you  in  that  attitude.  Here  is  Lucy,  I  do  not  care  what  trouble 
I  give  her.     Come,  Lucy,  and  arrange  this  shawl  for  me." 

I  ran  forward,  and  Mrs.  Rivers,  widi  apparent  reluctance,  re- 
linquished her  place  to  me. 

'*  Miss  Blake  is  happy  in  being  allowed  to  wait  upon  you,  my  dear 
aunt,"  she  observed. 

'*  Why  do  you  call  me  aunt  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Nicholson  ;  '*  I  am  not 
your  aunt." 

The  younger  lady  laughed  lightly.  "  I  like  to  fancy  myself  related 
to  anyone  whom  I  love,"  said  she ;  **  you  have  no  objection,  have 
you  ?  " 

*' Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "even  in  trifles  we  should  be  truthful.  I 
prefer  you  to  call  me  Mrs.  Nicholson." 

Just  then  there  appeared  on  the  gravel  outside  the  window  a 
shaggy  Shetland  pony,  on  which  was  mounted  a  very  small  boy.  He 
was  lifted  off  and  brought  into  the  room,  where  he  stood  shyly  at  the 
door,  holding  with  both  hands  a  basket  of  strawberries.  Mrs.  Rivers 
ran  to  him. 

"  Here  is  my  little  Nicholson  come  to  see  you,"  said  she,  "  and  has 
brought  you  the  first  ripe  strawberries  out  of  our  garden."  She 
helped  him  with  his  burden,  and  led  him  up  to  the  old  lady. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  looked  with  surprise  at  the  contents  of  the  basket. 

"These  strawberries  are  unusually  early,"  she  observed,  "I  did 
not  know  there  were  any  ripe  in  this  part." 

"  Oh,  our  garden  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  in  the  neighbourhood," 
was  the  reply. 
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"Mine  is  considered  early,'*  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  "yet  I  have  none 
nearly  ready." 

She  looked  pleased  with  the  offering-,  nevertheless,  and  still  more  so 
with  the  child,  who  really  was  a  pretty,  engaging  little  fellow,  and  on 
his  mother  asking,  "  Whom  does  Nicholson  love  ?  "  held  up  his  mouth 
to  the  elder  lady  for  a  kiss. 

While  Mrs.  Nicholson  was  occupied  with  him,  Mrs.  Rivers  drew 
me  aside,  saying  she  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Her  object  was  to  re- 
peat and  urge  the  invitation  she  had  previously  given,  viz.,  that  1 
should  spend  a  few  days  with  her,  instead  of  returning  home  the 
following  morning  with  my  mother. 

I  was  flattered  by  her  evident  desire  for  my  company,  and  hesitated, 
in  place  of  refusing  at  once,  as  I  should  have  done. 

**  And  I  have  an  inducement  to  offer  you,'*  pursued  she,  '*'  Victoria- 
ray  sister — is  coming  to  stay  with  me,  so  you  will  have  a  companion 
of  your  own  age." 

Now  this  both  was,  and  was  not  an  inducement.  Victoria  Falkland 
was  a  girl  for  whom  I  entertained  one  of  those  romantic  and  fervent 
admirations  which  young  ladies  in  their  teens  are  very  prone  to  con- 
ceive for  companions  a  few  years  older  than  themselves,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  superior  advantages.  She  was  really  only  one  year  my 
senior,  but  she  looked  much  older.  At  nineteen  she  looked  ^^^^  and 
twenty,  but  at  five  and  twenty  would  probably  not  look  a  day  older 
than  she  did  at  nineteen.  Tall  and  dark,  with  a  figure  very  fully 
developed  for  her  age,  a  face  which  owed  its  beauty  to  no  rosy  tints, 
but  which  required  none,  with  that  lovely  Grecian  profile,  and  lightened 
as  it  was  with  large  lustrous  eyes.  Her  manners  were  very  formed 
and  self-possessed  ;  in  addition  to  which  (and  this  was  not  without  its 
prestige  in  my  eyes)  she  belonged  both  by  birth  and  education  to  a 
circle  in  which  I — respectable  as  were  all  my  connections — was  not 
accustomed  to  move.  These  two  sisters  were  my  ideal  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  interesting ;  they  were  my  models,  my  standard,  and  if 
I  did  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  endeavouring  to  form  my  manner  on 
theirs,  it  was  because  I  had  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  which  of  the 
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two  I  most  admired ;  whether  the  easy  elegance  of  Mrs.  Rivers,  or 
the  proud,  careless  air  of  her  sister  Victoria.  The  latter,  however, 
was  not  always  gracious  in  her  demeanour,  and  on  a  recent  occasion, 
when  we  had  met  during  the  visit  of  a  few  days  at  a  country  house, 
I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  she  showed  the  least  inclination  to 
cultivate  my  acquaintance ;  she  had,  indeed,  made  me  feel  very 
insignificant  in  my  own  eyes,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  be  slighted  in  the 
same  way  again.  A  girl's  preference,  however,  is  often  a  strange 
passion,  so  much  will  it  bear  and  forgive ;  nearly  as  much  as  true 
love,  which,  in  fact,  a  first  friendship  often  resembles  in  its 
caprice,  its  unreasonableness,  its  blindness.  It  would  be  a  pleasure, 
I  thought,  to  see  her  again,  I  might  be  more  fortunate  this  time,  and 
thus,  while  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  urgency  of  Mrs.  Rivers' 
invitation,  my  mother's  wishes  were,  I  am  sony  to  say,  disregarded, 
and  the  same  day  on  which  she  returned  home,  saw  me  seated  by  my 
new  friend  in  the  pony  carriage  which  conveyed  us  to  her  house. 

A  short  drive  brought  us  to  our  destination. 

The  shooting  lodge,  as  I  have  already  said,  had  not  been  built  for 
a  gentleman's  residence ;  but  considerable  pains  had  been  bestowed 
by  the  present  tenants  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  the  walls  were  half- 
covered  by  tropeolum  and  climbing  roses ;  the  parterres  were  bloom- 
ing with  flowers,  and  on  this  sunshiny  morning  it  looked  a  very 
attractive  spot  to  my  girlish  eyes,  more  so  than  the  substantial,  un- 
picturesque  mansion  we  had  left,  not  half  the  rooms  in  which  were 
ever  used,  and  those  that  were  occupied  never  seemed  to  me  half 
filled. 

**  What  a  sweet  little  place,"  I  observed. 

**  We  try  to  make  it  look  as  well  as  we  can,"  was  the  reply,  **  but 
it  is  an  ill-built  house  ;  the  walls  are  so  thin ;  in  winter  it  is  bitterly 
cold." 

I  was  surprised  by  this  complaint,  which  was  uttered  in  a  dis- 
contented tone,  and  inquired,  *'  If  you  do  not  like  it,  why  do  you  live 
here  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  do  like  it,"  was  the  rejoinder,  rather  hastily.     "  Our  only 
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real  objection  is  its  smallness ;  we  cannot  ask  our  friends  as  we  should 
like  to  do." 

'*  It  is  a  pity,"  I  observed,  jokingly,  "  that  you  and  Mrs.  Nicholson 
do  not  make  an  exchange.  She  often  says  that  her  house  is  too  large, 
and  I  always  think  she  looks  so  solitary,  sitting  alone  in  that  great 
drawing-room." 

A  peculiar  expression,  at  this  suggestion,  crossed  the  fair  young  face 
beside  me ;  I  did  not  at  the  moment  understand  its  meaning.    I  do  now. 

We  slopped  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Rivers,  a  tall  young  man  in  a 
black  velvet  shooting- coat,  met  us.  He  welcomed  me,  and  leaving 
the  footman,  or  rather  boy,  who  by  dint  of  livery  was  made  to  look 
as  like  a  full-grown  footman  as  possible,  to  take  the  things  out  of  the 
carriage,  we  proceeded  into  the  house. 

'^Miss  Blake  was  just  saying,  Charles,"  observed  Mrs.  Riv.ers, 
taking  hold  of  her  husband's  arm,  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  '*  that 
Mrs.  Nicholson  and  we  should  change  houses.  But  I  would  not  recom- 
mend the  dear  old  lady  to  leave  her  own  habitation  for  this.  Would 
you  ?  '' 

"  No,  long  may  she  enjoy  her  own.  This  is  a  mere  rattle-trap. 
A  wonderful  woman,  Miss  Blake,  seventy-five,  if  she's  a  day,  and  no 
more  intention  of  dying  than  I  have." 

"I  hope  not,"  I  was  inclined  to  say,  but  I  felt  a  litde  shy, 
and  only  smiled  assent. 

I  glanced  round  the  drawing-room  ;  it  was  simply  and  prettily  fur- 
nished,  and  by  means  of  fresh  chintz,  flowers,  and  a  variety  of  tasteful 
nick-nacks  scattered  about,  had  an  elegant  appearance,  but  it  was  a 
poor  room,  low  in  the  roof,  and  narrow.  Various  surprises  awaited  me, 
and  I  had  not  been  four-and-twenty  hours  under  the  roof  before  I  felt 
strangely  perplexed  by  things  which  I  saw  and  heard.  My  first 
curious  discovery  was  that  little  Master  Nicholson  was  not  known  in 
the  family  by  that  name  at  all,  but  as  Charles ;  and  on  my  asking 
Mrs.  Rivers  whether  my  ears  had  deceived  me,  surely  he  had  been 
called  Nicholson  while  in  our  old  friend's  house,  she  laughed,  with 
rather  an  embarrassed  air,  and  replied— « 
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^*  Oh,  he  was  christened  Charles  Nicholson,  but  Nicholson  is  such  an 
ugly  name  to  condemn  the  little  fellow  to." 

"  Then  why  call  him  Nicholson  at  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  laughed  again,  slightly. — "  Mrs.  Nicholson  is  his  godmother, 
and  one  likes  to  please  such  a  dear  old  lady." 

My  next  surprise  was  the  following  evening  at  dinner,  when  the 
party  being  increased  by  the  presence  of  two  or  three  strangers,  Mrs. 
Rivers  appeared  in  full  evening  toilette,  her  shoulders  and  arms  un- 
covered, and  her  hair  dressed  with  flowers ;  a  style  which,  however 
unobjectionable  and  appropriate,  I  had  heard  her  distinctly  condemn 
in  conversation  with  our  rigid,  and  somewhat  Puritanical  old  friend. 
But  my  bewilderment  reached  its  climax  on  Sunday,  when,  in  place  of 
the  early  and  cold  dinner  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  we  sat  down 
at  half  past  seven  to  an  elaborate  repast,  prepared  evidently  without 
regard  to  the  trouble  of  servants.  Ail  this  was  strange  and  perplexing, 
yet  I  asked  no  explanation,  perhaps  because  the  answer  given  to  the 
question  I  had  asked  was  not  satisfactory.  1  was  unwilling  to  judge 
my  hostess  harshly,  there  was  a  potent  spell  in  her  manner,  and 
when  she  called  me  '^  Lucy,"  and  lent  me  her  own  riding  habit  that  I 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  a  ride,  coming  herself  to  my  room  to  see 
that  I  was  properly  equipped,  and  putting  with  her  own  hands  a  few 
finishing  touches  to  my  costume,  I  liked  her  too  well  to  be  willing  to 
believe  that  one  apparently  so  amiable  was  not  really  good. 

On  Monday  Victoria  arrived.  She  came  early  in  the  afternoon,  but 
her  sister  took  her  at  once  to  her  room,  and  they  remained  together 
a  long  while.  I  did  not,  therefore,  see  her  until  the  party  was  assem. 
bled  before  dinner.  I  wondered  whether  she  would  remember  me, 
I  might  say  choose  to  remember  me,  for  though  we  had  spent  some 
days  in  the  same  house  only  six  months  previously,  I  did  not  feel  sure 
of  her  meeting  me  as  an  acquaintance,  and  having  no  inclination  to 
risk  in  the  presence  of  a  large  party  the  tardy  acknowledgment  on 
her  part,  that  she  believed  she  had  seen  me  before,  I  determined  to 
let  any  advance  come  from  her.  Presently  she  entered,  looking  very 
handsome  and  disitnguee  in  her  evening  dress.     Several  persons  went 
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forward  to  greet  her,  but  I  retained  my  seat,  and  continued  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book  of  prints,  until  a  soft  voice  said  behind  me, 
"  Are  you  not  going  to  acknowledge  me  as  an  acquaintance,  Miss 
Blake  ?  "     I  turned,  and  Miss  Falkland  stood  by  me. 

"  I  was  not  sure  whether  you  meant  to  acknowledge  me,  Miss 
Falkland,"  I  replied,  as  I  rose,  and  we  shook  hands  cordially. 

Mrs.  Rivers  at  that  moment  drew  near.  "  You  and  Victoria 
should  be  friends,  I  think,"  said  she,  as  she  put  her  hand  caressingly 
on  my  shoulder. 

"  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  we  are  not,"  answered  her  sister.       ,  "^iv  A   u 

It  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  speech,  for  as  soon 
as  the  ladies   returned  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  she  t  tqpk"-       ^' 
a  seat  by  me,  which  she  retained  nearly  the  whole  evening, 
spoke  merely  of  the  trifles  of  the  day — such  things  as  interest  girls,"" 
but  Victoria  had   the  art  of  rendering  even  commonplace   subjects 
interesting,  and  I  was  delighted. 

" How  can  any  one  call  her  unamiable  ?  "  I  said,  mentally,  "she  is 
charming."  And  I  went  to  bed  to  dream  of  Victoria  Falkland. 

The  following  day  passed  as  days  usually  do  in  country  houses. 
I  retain  no  exact  recollection  of  what  we  did,  merely  a  general  im- 
pression of  having  been  pleased  and  amused.  The  only  circumstance 
I  distinctly  remember  is  that  on  returning  from  a  drive  in  the  after- 
noon, Victoria  asked  me  to  accompany  her  to  her  room. 

"  And  we  will  have  tea  together,"  she  added. 

I  was  greatly  pleased,  for  a  bed-room  ieie-a-t^e  implied  a  degree  of 
&miliarity  which  was  both  a  proof  of  preference  on  her  part,  and  could 
not  fail,  I  thought,  to  cement  our  friendship ;  I  therefore  accepted  the 
invitation  with  alacrity. 

A  bright  little  fire  was  burning  in  Victoria's  room,  and  an  easy 
chair  stood  on  either  side  of  the  hearth.  Miss  Falkland  rolled  forward 
one,  of  which  she  invited  me  to  take  possession,  while  she  seated  her- 
self in  the  other,  and  the  tea,  with  a  plate  of  delicately  cut  bread  and 
butter  was  placed  on  a  small  table  between  us.  I  was  very  happy. 
There  is,  I  think,  something  almost  touching  in  the  happiness  of  very 
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young  people,  it  takes  so  little  to  create  their  enjoyment ;  the  com- 
panionship of  the  friend  whom  my  fancy  had  selected  sufficed  to  give 
me  as  golden  moments  as  any  I  can  recall. 

We  fell  into  easy  chat,  and  discussed,  in  a  gossipping  tone,  the 
company  in  the  house,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  fJEimilies, 
Victoria  speaking  her  opinions  so  unreservedly  that  she  led  me  to  be 
open  too.  Presently,  as  was  natural,  Mrs.  Nicholson  became  the 
subject  of  our  conversation. 

**  She  is  well  oflf,  I  suppose,"  Victoria  observed. 

"  Oh,  she  is  very  rich,"  I  replied,  forgetting  that  fortunes  might  be 
estimated  somewhat  differently  by  Miss  Falkland  and  myself. 

**  And  who  is  to  be  her  heir  ?  "  Victoria  asked. 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied. 

'*  Who  is  her  nearest  relation  ?  " 

'*  My  father,  I  believe,  is  her  nearest  relation,"  I  answered. 

"Then  is  Mr.  Blake  not  her  heir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied  again,  "  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"  But  if  Mr.  Blake  is  her  nearest  relation,  and  they  seem  great 
friends,  is  it  not  natural  that  she  should  leave  him  all  she  has  ?  " 

*'  Well,"  I  replied,  after  a  pause  for  reflection,  *'  I  suppose  that  as 
papa  is  Mrs.  Nicholson's  nearest  relation,  and  as  she  is  so  fond  of  him, 
that  he  will  be  her  heir." 

"What  a  nice  prospect  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  Victoria  ;  "bow you 
must  look  forward  to  it  I  " 

I  could  scarcely  say  that  I  looked  forward  to  an  inheritance  of 
which  I  had  never  thought,  until  she  at  this  moment  suggested  the 
idea.  But  it  was  also  true  that  since  associating  with  Miss  Falkland 
and  her  sister,  I  had  been  possessed  by  a  desire  to  be  greater  and 
richer  than  I  was,  and  1  felt  that  I  could  enjoy  the  increased  impor- 
tance which  a  large  fortune  confers.  I  therefore  assented  that  it 
would  be  very  nice. 

"You  may  have  to  wait,  though,  a  good  while,  I  suppose," 
observed  my  companion,  "  for  Mrs.  Nicholson  is  hardly  to  be  called 
old." 
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"  Ob,  indeed  she  is,"  I  replied,  '•  she  is  strong  and  active,  but  I 
have  heard  that  she  is  considerably  past  seventy." 

*'  So  much  the  better,"  laughed  Victoria. 

"Oh,  I  cannot  say  that,"  I  objected,  rather  shocked  ;*'  I  am  very 
/end  of  her,  and  it  would  be  dreadful  to  wish  anyone's  death  for  the 
sake  of  their  money." 

"  True,"  said  Miss  Falkland,  *'  but,  Lucy,  when  you  are  settled  at 
that  nice  place,  I  hope  you  will  ask  me  to  visit  you." 

**  You  may  be  sure  of  that,"  I  answered,  warmly. 

**  And  what,"  pursued  my  companion,  '*  will  be  the  first  use  you 
make  of  your  wealth  ?  My  first  purchase,^'  she  added,  as  I  hesitated, 
"  in  your  circumstances,  would  be  a  riding  horse." 

"  Oh,  and  mine  too,"  I  replied,  "  a  beautiful  horse — or  stay — I  am 
not  sure  that  I  should  not  like  best  beautiful  ball  dresses." 

So  we  built  our  castles  in  the  air. 

We  next,  I  remember,  spoke  about  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  whether  it  was  true  that  her's  had  been  a  runaway 
marriage,  I  received  a  confidential  account  of  the  affair.  Very  dif- 
ferent did  the  story  appear  as  related  in  Victoria's  light,  brilliant,  half- 
sarcastic  tone,  from  when  gravely  animadverted  upon  by  my  mother. 
It  seemed  now  but  a  romantic  episode,  and  as  she  spoke  of  the  lovers' 
stolen  meetings,  of  their  tr/st  on  summer  evenings  by  a  certain  haw- 
thorn tree,  white  with  blossoms ;  of  how  she  herself,  then  a  little  girl 
of  ten  years  old,  had  been  the  frequent  messenger  employed  to  convey 
notes  to  and  fro  between  them,  I  listened  as  to  pages  from  a  novel, 
and  fancied  that  a  secret  engagement  fnust  be  the  most  charming 
excitement  in  the  world.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive the  idea  did  occur  to  me  that  all  those  proceedings  were  very 
underhand,  that  deceit  is  deceit,  call  it  by  what  pretty  name  we  may, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  such  early  initiation  into  acts  of 
duplidty  was  not  the  training  likely  to  make  a  child — especially  one 
who  so  well  learned  her  lesson  as  never  to  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her — grow  up  a  straightforward,  honourable  woman.  But 
these  just  conclusions  did  not  more  than  glance  through  my  mind ; 
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indeed,  with  that  lovely  face  opposite  to  me,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  have  exercised  an  unbiassed  judgment,  even  had  I  been  a 
more  dispassionate  listener. 

Victoria  had  brought  in  from  the  garden  a  basket  full  of  flowers, 
and  as  our  conversation  proceeded,  we  busied  ourselves  selecting 
sprays  to  wear  at  dinner.  I  think  that  at  this  time,  however  foolish 
and  faulty  I  may  have  been,  I  was  not  selfish,  for  I  remember  ar- 
ranging the  prettiest  sprigs  for  her,  and  thinking  with  pleasure  how 
effective  some  scarlet  tropeolum  would  be  in  her  dark  hah*.  Presently 
the  dressing  bell  rang ;  Miss  Falkland's  maid  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  I  retired  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  was  one  of  the  guests  that  evening.  She  rarely 
left  home,  and  as  she  avoided  night-air  was  to  remain  until  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  had  no  opportunity  for  any  conversation  with  her,  though 
a  few  kind  words  my  old  friend,  as  usual,  bestowed  on  me,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  how  well  she  and  Victoria  got  on  together.  After 
dinner.  Miss  Falkland  devoted  herself  to  the  old  lady,  and  they  seemed 
to  fall  into  easy  conversation.  I  say  seemed,  as  I  could  not  hear 
what  passed  between  them.  Mrs.  Rivers  took  me  to  the  piano  and 
a^ed  me  first  to  play  a  duet  with  herself,  then  begged  me  to  sing, 
and  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  oblige  her. 

One  incident  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning.  At  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  music  was  abruptly 
stopped,  and  the  footman  came  in  and  arrangfed  a  row  of  chairs  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room ;  I  was  about  to  ask  what  was  to  be  done, 
when  Mrs.  Rivers  said — 

"  Vic,  dear,  will  you  ring  for  prayers?  " 

The  servants  filed  in,  and  family  worship  was  reverently  conducted 
according  to  the  form  practised  in  Mrs.  Nicholson's  house.  I  have 
used  the  word  **  reverently "  though  I  did  see — as  Mr.  Rivers  took 
up  the  book,  something  very  like  an  ironical  smile  cross  his  face, 
while  Victoria,  and  grieved  I  was  to  observe  this,  for  a  moment,  as  we 
knelt  side  by  side,  buried  her  face  in  one  of  the  embroidered  so& 
cushions  with  an  expression  which  was  far  from  devotional.   Altogeth^ 
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I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  unusual  innovation,  and  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned^  it  was  not  an  edifying  conclusion  to  the  evening. 

When  the  ladies  retired  shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  Nicholson  ex- 
changed a  friendly  "  good  night  '*  with  Mrs.  Rivers  and  her  sister, 
but  desired  me  to  accompany  her  to  her  room,  saying  she  wished  to 
speak  to  me.  I  had  frequently  been  admitted  to  Mrs.  Nicholson's 
room  at  night  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  such  an  invita- 
tion was  always  a  mark  of  favour.  I  therefore  felt  myself  privileged 
in  the  present  instance.  Mrs.  Nicholson  dismissed  the  maid  who  was 
waiting  in  her  chamber,  and  I,  stirring  up  the  fire  observed,  "  Now  we 
will  have  a  nice  chat,"  for  I  was  longing  to  unburden  my  mind  to  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  to  confide  to  her  what  charming  new  friends  I 
bad  made,  and  how  fond  I  was  especially  of  Victoria. 

"  Not  to-night,  I  did  not  bring  you  here  for  idle  talk,"  said  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  in  a  tone  which  startled  me  by  its  sternness.  "  Lucy,  you 
have  been  giving  out  that  your  father  is  my  heir.  Do  not  deny  it," 
she  added,  as  I  was  about  to  speak,  '^  I  know  you  have.  You  said 
that  as  he  is  my  nearest  relation,  it  is  natural  he  should  be  so ;  you 
said  you  looked  forward  to  the  inheritance." 

''No,  no,"  I  interrupted;  Mrs  Nicholson  only  waved  her  hand 
impatiently. 

"  You  even  went  so  far,"  she  continued,  "  as  to  setrie  the  use  you 
would  make  of  my  money — ball  dresses  and  a  riding  horse  were  to 
be  among  your  purchases — and  you  actually  invited  Miss  Falkland  to 
visit  you  in  my  house — a  little  prematurely  I  " 

"  But  what  a  shame,"  I  stammered,  through  my  tears,  which  were 
rather  convulsive  sobs  in  the  throat  than  tears  which  give  relief, 
**  Victoria " 

"Do  not  attempt  to  throw  the  blame  on  Victoria,"  said  Mrs. 
Nicholson;  "she  is  a  frank,  open-hearted  girl,  who,  with  per- 
haps  rash  candour,  repeated  what  you  never  meant  to  be  repeated, 
but  I  can  hardly  regret  this,  since  it  shows  me  what  you  are.  Now 
I  have  said  all  I  intend  to  say,  you  can  go." 

I  withdrew  to  my  room,  more  thoroughly  miserable  than  I  had  ever 
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been  before,  and  not  only  miserable,  but  indignant.  The  expressions 
which  had  been  thus  turned  against  me,  had  been  so  entirely  drawn 
from  me,  or  rather  suggested  by  Victoria  herself,  that  they  were 
really  far  less  mine  than  hers,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  been  treated  in  a 
manner  the  most  treacherous  and  dishonourable. 

The  first  impulse  of  my  excited  feelings  was  to  go  to  Victoria,  and 
charge  her  with  the  mischief  she  had  wrought.  I  was  but  an  im- 
petuous young  girl,  and  had  no  one  by  me  to  advise  or  restrain.  I 
opened  my  door,  and  looked  into  the  passage.  While  hesitating,  I 
saw  Mrs.  Rivers  quit  her  sister's  room,  and  glide  swiftly  towards  her 
own  apartment ;  from  this  I  conjectured  that  I  should  find  Miss 
Falkland  alone,  and  without  further  reflection,  I  ran  to  her  room. 
Ah  !  little  had  I  thought  as  we  sat  so  amicably  together  that  after- 
noon, how  different  a  scene  that  dressing-room  was  to  witness  within 
a  few  hours.  I  knocked,  and  entered  abruptly,  hardly  waiting  for 
permission.  Victoria  was  standing  up,  as  her  sister  had  left  her,  and 
her  maid  had  not  yet  been  summoned.  I  went  bluntly  into  the 
subject.  In  what  words  I  charged  her  with  the  part  she  had  acted, 
I  do  not  remember,  but  I  know  that  for  a  moment  she  averted  her 
face,  so  that  I  did  not  see  the  first  impression  my  accusation  pro- 
duced,  but  in  an  instant  she  turned  towards  me,  and  said,  soothingly, 
"  My  dear  Miss  Blake,  what  are  you  saying  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think 
you  must  be  a  little  deranged  to  come  and  attack  me  in  this  strange 
way." 

I  detected  a  suppressed  smile  flickering  on  her  lips,  and  Ais 
brought  my  indignation  to  a  climax.  Were  then,  my  highly  wrought 
feelings,  my  just  sense  of  injury,  subject  but  for  ridicule  with  her  \ 
I  dashed  away  her  hand  as  she  attempted  to  take  hold  of  mine,  and 
exclaimed,  repeating  the  words  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  been 
addressed  to  myself, 

"You  need  not  deny  it,  for  I  know  it  is  true;  and  you  have  made 
a  difference — probably  for  life — between  me  and  my  best  and  oldest 
friend." 

"  If  you  choose  to  make  a  quarrel/*  observed  Miss  Falkland,  coldly, 
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"  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  repeated,  that  is,  I  may  have  repeated  some 
nonsense,  1  hardly  know  what." 

"That  Is  impossible," I  replied,  *' you  have  behaved  meanly  and 
dishonourably,  and  see  if  I  do  not  show  you  up." 

This  threat,  as  threats  usually  are,  was  a  mistake ;  an  angry  light 
gleamed  from  Miss  Falkland's  eyes,  and  she  replied — 

"  Oh,  if  you  throw  down  the  gaundet,  take  care  that  you  do  not  get 
the  worst  of  the  fight.  What  if  I  show  you  up  ?  Let  it  be  known 
how  you  came  raging  to  my  room,  and  spoke  to  me  as  certainly  I 
never  was  spoken  to  before — then  we  shall  see  who  will  have  any 
opinion  of  a  girl  who  has  such  a  temjper." 

By  this  artful  stroke  she  completely  turned  the  tables,  and  as  she 
then  rang  the  bell,  rather  violendy,  for  her  maid,  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  leave  the  room. 

I  returned  to  my  chamber  more  depressed  than  even  I  had  been 
before.  I  was  conscious  that  I  had  got  worsted  in  the  interview,  and 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  feelings,  I  sat  down  upon  the  edge 
of  my  bed  and  cried  bitterly. 

For  what  motive  or  reason,  I  asked  myself,  had  Victoria  behaved 
towards  me  with  such  malice,  for  that  in  heedlessness  she  had  done 
the  mischief,  as  Mrs.  Nicholson  supposed,  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe.  Nay,  remembering  how  I  had  been  detained  at  the  piano, 
I  could  not  help  connecting  the  two  circumstances  together,  and 
suspecting  that  I  had  been  thus  engaged  to  afford  Victoria  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Nicholson.  But  this  conjecture 
implicated  Mrs.  Rivers  nearly  as  much  as  her  sister.  Suddenly  a 
light  broke  in  upon  me.  The  studied  attention  I  had  seen  paid  by 
my  hostess  to  Mrs.  Nicholson,  the  various  pieces  of  deception,  all 
tending  towards  the  same  end,  that  of  ingratiating  herself  with  my 
rich  old  relative,  flashed  upon  my  mind.  I  took  in  the  whole  posi- 
tion. I  remembered  the  urgency  of  Mrs.  Rivers'  invitation,  the  length 
of  time  she  and  her  sister  had  been  closeted  together  the  previous  day, 
the  unexpected  familiarity  with  which  Victoria  had  met  me,  her  asking 
me  to  tea  in  her  room,  and  leading  me  on  in  conversation ;  all  this 
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rose  to  my  recollection^  and  putdng^  one  thing  and  another  together, 
I  perceived  that  I  had  be«i  the  victim  of  a  plan,  artfully  laid  and 
systematically  carried  out,  to  bring*  me  into  disfavour  with  Mrs* 
Nicholson.  But,  oh !  how  sad  was  this  awakening,  not  only  diat  I 
felt  myself  deprived  at  once  of  so  many  friends,  but  how  mudi  of 
simple,  girlish  trustfulness  vanished  in  the  knowledge  that  night 
brought  to  me ! 

I  tossed  restlessly  on  my  bed,  wishing  impatiendy  for  the  morning, 
when  I  hoped  to  have  an  explanation  with  Mrs.  Nicholson.  As  soon 
as  I  was  dressed,  I  hastened  to  her  room,  but  was  refused  admittance. 
During  breakfast  she  did  not  even  look  towards  me,  and  I  had  the 
mortification  of  witnessing  her  adieux  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  saw 
her  drive  away  without  receiving  one  word  of  kindness  or  forgive- 
ness. 

The  wish  that  was  then  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  to  escape  from 
the  house.  My  father  was  to  meet  me  at  a  railway  station  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  I  could  not  conveniently  alter  this  arrangement,  yet 
I  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  a  day  longer  in  a  house  where 
I  had  been  so  treated.  My  resolution  was  soon  taken.  Among 
the  visitors  who  were  staying  in  the  house  was  a  Mrs.  Leicester,  whose 
husband  had  a  country  place  a  few  miles  distant,  and  when  Mrs. 
Nicholson  took  leave,  I  heard  her  request  that  her  carriage  mig^t 
come  round  in  an  hour's  time.  My  acquaintance  with  this  lady  was 
very  slight ;  her  manners  were  cold  and  indifferent,  and  she  was  the 
last  person  of  whom  the  day  before  I  could  have  believed  I  would 
ever  ask  a  favour  ;  but  I  felt  now  that  any  style  of  manner  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  hollow  kindness ;  I  was  like  a  child  surfeited  with 
sweets,  and  I  turned  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  almost  confidence,  to  this 
reserved,  undemonstrative  lady.  I  determined  on  a  very  bold  measure ; 
I  followed  her  to  her  room,  and  requested  that  she  would  take 
me  home  with  her  for  one  night,  until  I  could  meet  my  father  as  pre- 
arranged. Something  very  unpleasant,  I  told  her,  had  occurred,  which 
made  me  desirous  of  shortening  my  present  visit,  but  if  she  would  trust 
me,  I  would  rather  not  enter  into  particulars.     Mrs.  Leicester  acceded 
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to  my  petition,  and  did  not  ask  me  a  sing^Ie  question,  for   which 
forbearance  I  was  grateful  at  the  time,  and  still  honour  her. 

My  false  friend  Victoria,  I  did  not  see  again,  except  across  the 
table  at  breakfast,  in  the  course  of  which  I  heard  her  ask  Mr.  Rivers 
to  take  an  early  ride  with  her.  He  objected,  on  the  plea  of  having 
business  letters  to  write,  but  she  continued  to  teaze  him  until  he  con- 
sented, and  before  the  rest  of  the  party  had  risen,  she  left  the  room  to 
put  on  her  habit.  This  arrangement,  it  struck  me,  was  probably 
prompted  hy  a  wish  on  her  part  to  avoid  me. 

Mrs.  Rivers  kept  up  the  farce  to  the  end.  *'  It  was  so  naughty  of 
Lucy  to  run  away  with  Mrs.  Leicester,"  and  when  on  taking  leave,  I 
coldly  touched  her  hand,  she  would  by  no  means  consent  to  part  thus, 
but  bent  gracefully  forward,  and  offered  me  her  cheek  to  kiss.  Nor 
could  I  escape  touching  it  with  my  lips,  although  I  would  at  that 
moment  sooner  have  kissed  a  venomous  reptile  !  Her  last  words 
were,  **  Victoria  will  be  so  sorry  not  to  say  good-bye,  but  my 
husband  insisted  on  her  taking  an  early  ride  with  him.'' 

It  did  not  signify  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  knew  this  to  be  un- 
true. 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  myself  in  Mrs.  Leicester's  carriage,  though 
for  some  time  after  we  left  the  house  I  felt  so  discomposed  that  I 
could  scarcely  attach  an  idea  to  anything  my  companion  said.  The 
first  word  that  caught  my  attention  was  the  name  of  Rivers. 

"  A  pleasing  person  is  Mrs.  Rivers,"  observed  Mrs.  Leicester,  "  but 
too  fond  of  money." 

The  remark  roused  me,  and  I  asked,  ''  How  do  you  know  she  is 
fond  of  money?" 

The  lady  smiled,  and  replied,  significantly,  **  She  makes  a  great  deal 
of  your  friend  Mrs.  Nicholson." 

I  was  surprised  that  she  should  have  observed  this,  but  the  repiark 
gave  me  a  lesson,  useful  at  my  Inexperienced  age^viz.,  that  however 
artful  persons  may  be,  they  are  rarely  so  artful  as  to  be  able  to 
conceal  their  manoeuvres  from  others.  The  allusion  to  Mrs.  Nicholson 
as  my  fnend,  when  I  had  too  great  reason  to  fear  she  was  lost  to  me 
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for  ever,  revived  all  my  painful  feelings,  and  being  alone  witfi 
Mrs.  Leicester  in  the  carriage,  I  made  her  the  confidant  of  my 
grievance. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  when  I  had  finished,  '*  I  would  not 
have  intruded  into  your  confidence,  but  I  knew  that  something  very  un. 
pleasant,  though  I  could  not  guess  of  what  nature,  had  happened  to 
you  in  that  house.  The  fact  is,  that  when  I  went  down  to  the  break- 
fast-room this  morning,  I  found  Mrs.  Rivers  and  her  sister  there 
alone,  iand  I  heard  Miss  Falkland  say,  '  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  much 
like  the  job,  Sophia,  and  another  time  I  hope  you  will  do  your  dirty 
work  yourself;  you  have  got  me  into  a  pretty  scrape.  Lucy  Blake 
came  raging  last  night  into  my  room.'" 

**  And  what  did  Mrs.  Rivers  say  ?  "  I  asked,  eagerly. 

**  She  said,  *  Never  mind,  dear,  Lucy  Blake  will  soon  forget  all 
about  it'  " 

"That  she  will  not,"  I  replied,  vehemently. 

**  Be  composed.  Miss  Blake,"  said  Mrs.  Leicester,  soothing^ly,  fearful, 
I  suppose,  of  my  indignation  working  itself  up  to  an  inconvenient  pitch. 

"I  am  not  going  to  cry  any  tnore,"  I  answered,  choking  back 
some  tears,  "  but  they  have  done  a  cruel  thing  between  them." 

**  The  two  sisters  are  well  matched,"  Mrs.  Leicester  observed,  in 
conclusion,  "  but  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  condemn  Mrs.  Rivers 
most,  for  she  artfully  made  use  of  one  so  much  younger  than  herself 
to  worm  out  your  confidence  for  her  own  selfish  ends." 

I  returned  home,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  my  hardly  bought  lesson 
had  taught  me  something  .of  wisdom  and  discretion ;  I  was  more  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  state  of  life  in  which  God  had  placed  me  was 
the  best  for  me,  and  to  be  contented  therein;  more  willing'  to 
submit  to  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  older  and^more  experienced 
than*  myself,  and  if,  at  times,  a  longing  arose  for  amusements  and 
gaiety  which  my  situation  did  not  afford,  I  checked  it  with  the  recol. 
lection  that  I  was,  at  all  events,  shielded  from  many  snares  and 
dangers,  and  saw  in  my  circumstances  the  best  answer  to  my  daily 
prayer, '^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."     But  the  breadi  with  Mrs. 
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Nicholson  was  complete.  Suspicion  and  distrust  once  planted  in  a 
strong-  and  prejudiced  mind  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate ;  she  never 
ag-ain  asked  any  member  of  my  family  to  visit  her ;  nor  would  she 
accept  any  invitation  to  our  house ;  when  my  mother,  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  a  friendship  which  had  been  a  source  of  comfort  and  pleasure 
during  many  years,  wrote  to  her  an  alleviating  explanation  of  my 
conduct,  she  got  a  very  brief  answer,  declining  to  enter  on  the  subject. 

As  our  intercourse  was  of  course  now  at  an  end  with  Mrs.  Rivers, 
no  less  than  with  Mrs.  Nicholson,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging 
for  ourselves  of  the  footing  they  continued  on  together;  but  we 
heard,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  next  few  months,  that  great 
intimacy  subsisted  between  the  families,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  succeeded  in  her  designs,  had  they  not  been 
suddenly  frustrated  by  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  little  Charles, 
who  betrayed,  one  day,  that  he  answered  to  the  name  of  Nicholson 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  old  lady,  and  also  that  the  strawberries 
which  he  had  been  intrusted  to  bring,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their 
own  garden,  had  been  bought  by  his  mother  in  the  town  of  L 

How  the  poor  old  lady,  destined  to  be  so  disappointed  in  her 
friends,  behaved  on  the  discovery — whether  she  charged  them  with 
their  duplicity,  I  do  not  know ;  she  died  not  long  afterwards,  and 
her  will  was  opened — that  will  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
manoeuvring,  deceit,  and  tale  bearing!  Mr.  Rivers  undertook  a 
tolerably  long  journey  to  be  present  at  the  reading,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed,  as  neither  his  own  nor  his  wife's  name 
was  mentioned  therein.  One  thousand  pounds  were  left  to  their  son, 
Charles  Nicholson  Rivers,  the  bequest  being  thus  curiously  worded, 
"  As  a  reward  for,  and  to  encourage  him  in  Truthfulness." 

But  the  injury  done  to  my  poor  father's  interest  was  fatal.  A  very 
small  legacy,  similar  to  that  left  to  several  other  persons,  was  all  the 
remembrance  shown  of  him.  The  estate  was  to  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  various  charities. 

To  Mrs.  Rivers  personally,  the  disposition  of  the  fortune  signified 
but  little,  as  she  died  within  the  space  of  two  years.     I  was  much 
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impressed  on  hearing  of  her  death,  and  felt  it  a  solemn  lesson,  one 
which  at  the  time  came  very  much  home  to  me,  on  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things.  Of  more  value  to  her  then  would  have  been  one  true 
and  humble  thought,  than  the  utmost  success  that  could  have  crowned 
her  wishes. 

Victoria  Falkland  made  a  high  marriage,  not  above  her  deserts  as 
a  beauty,  though  certainly  not  merited  by  her  virtues,  but  retributive 
justice  is  not  to  be  looked  for  id  has.  I  also  about  the  same  time 
setded  in  life,  less  brilliantly,  though  comfortably,  and  found  in  my 
destiny  as  much  happiness  as  any  one  has  reasonably  a  right  to  expect. 

Ten  years  after  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rivers  and  her  sist^ 
had  been  so  abruptly  and  unpleasantly  terminated,  I  found  myself  at 
a  large  party  seated  opposite  to  the  latter  at  dinner.  She  appeared 
very  little  changed,  was  a  dark,  beautiful,  haughty.looking  woman  ; 
she  was  richly  dressed,  and  her  throat  and  arms  were  encircled  with 
costly  jewels,  heirlooms,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  noble  family  her  husband 
represented.  She  bowed  and  smiled  to  me  across  the  table,  but  I 
took  no  notice  of  her  bow,  and  looked  at  her  as  though  I  had  never 
seen  her  before.  But  Lady  Eskfield  was  not  a  person  to  submit  to  be 
bafHed,  any  more  than  Victoria  Falkland.  As  soon  as  the  ladies 
retired  to  the  drawing-room,  she  came  up  to  me  and  addressed  me 
familiarly,  with  much  of  the  caressingness  of  manner  which  I  had 
once  found  so  fatally  irresistible. 

"  When  last  we  parted  there  was,  if  I  recollect  righdy,  some  little 
misunderstanding  between  us,  Lucy,"  said  she ;  "  some  girlish  differ* 
ence.  At  this  distance  of  time,  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  cir- 
cumstance, or  which  of  us  was  to  blame  ;  probably  we  both  were  a 
litde  in  the  wrong.     But  now  we  are  older  and,  I  hope,  wiser." 

The  cool  assurance  of  this  speech  was  more  than  I  could  stand,  and 
if  there  was  a  touch  of  temper  in  my  reply,  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
regret  it. 

"  I  do  not  forget,  Lady  Eskfield,"  I  answered.  **  Looking  back  on 
the  circumstance,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  do  not  think  I  was  to 
blame." 
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I  turned  from  her,  but  not  before  I  had  seen  the  deep  flush  which 
dyed  her  cheek,  and  that  she  had  the  grace  to  look,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  a  little  ashamed. 

Years  after  this,  when  Lady  Eskfield  had  undergone  bitter  suffering, 
when  she  had  seen  her  only  child  laid  in  the  grave,  after  severe  and 
lingering  illness,  she  became,  I  understood,  a  very  altered  character. 
I  saw  the  announcement  of  her  son's  death  in  the  Times :  **  Victor, 
only  child  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Eskfield,  aged  twelve  years ; '' 
and  as  I  read  the  brief,  formal  newspajper  paragraph,  I  thought  how 
many  hopes  were  laid  low  in  that  grave,  and  breathed  a  prayer  that 
the  sorrow  might  be  blessed  to  his  mother.  But  I  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  her,  and  except  such  inference  as  I  could  draw  from  seeing 
her  name  frequently  in  charitable  subscription  lists,  and  hearing  her 
occasionally  mentioned  as  a  woman  who  with  her  ample  means  did 
much  good,  I  knew  not  how  the  sad  event  affected  her. 

One  day,  however,  an  incident  occurred  which  rather  curiously 
diversified  the  usual  routine  of  my  quiet,  though  pleasant  life.  A 
carriage  stopped  at  my  door,  which  I  did  not  recognise  as  belonging 
to  any  of  my  acquaintances,  in  fact,  so  handsome  an  equipage 
did  not  often  honour  my  door.  The  fine  horses  pawed  the 
ground,  and  on  the  panel  was  a  coronet  of  four  balls.  I  wondered 
who  my  distinguished  visitor  would  prove,  and  my  surprise  was  not 
lessened  when  the  servant  announced  Lady  Eskfield. 

I  received  her  with  stiff  civility,  and  no  semblance  of  a  cordiality  I 
did  not  feel.  Had  I  chosen  to  notice  it,  I  might  have  detected  a 
change  since  I  last  saw  her ;  traces  of  sorrow  in  her  face,  and  a 
gendeness  and  subduedness  in  her  manner  foreign  to  her  former  air ; 
but  I  observed  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  saw  only  before  me  a  woman 
who  had  gained,  as  I  thought,  far  more  in  the  world  than  she  deserved, 
and  my  feeling  was,  **  Hast  thou  found  me,  oh,  mine  enemy  I  " 

The  first  words  were  from  her  :  *'  You  are  surprised  that  I  venture 
to  call  upon  you,  Mrs.  Forest?  "     I  was  surprised,  and  I  said  nothing. 

"  I  do  not  come,"  Lady  Eskfield  continued,  **  to  attempt  to  make 
any  reparation  for  the  past,  for  that  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  my  power ; 
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nor  even  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  for  that  I  do  not  deserve,  but  I  come 
simply  to  express  my  contrition — deep  and  sincere— for  the  injury  I 
once  did  you." 

She  paused,  but  I,  with  the  full  sense  of  my  wrongs  revived  in  my 
mind,  could  only  bring  myself  to  say,  "lam  glad  on  your  own  account, 
rather  than  for  mine,  Lady  Eskfield,  that  you  at  last  view  things  in 
this  light,  but  nothing  you  can  say  can  undo  the  past." 

"Too  true,"  she  answered,  "but  I  wished  to  confess  my  &ult 
to  you," 

"  We  should  confess  our  faults  to  God,  Lady  Eskfield,"  I  replied, 
'*  our  sins,  rather,  since  what  are  faults  towards  our  fellow  creatures 
are  sins  in  His  sight." 

"  I  trust  that  I  have  not  overlooked  that  part  of  my  duty,"  said 
Lady  Eskfield,  whose  voice  faltered  more  in  answering  than  my  own 
had  done  in  making  the  above  harsh  speech,  "  still  I  could  not  feel 
that  I  had  done  all  in  my  power  until  I  made  confession  to  you  also.'' 

"  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  yourself  to  have  done  so,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  I  replied. 

-*We  reipained  standing,  as  when  she  entered  the  room.     I  had 
mptfoned  heK  to  a  seat,  but  my  manner  was  not  inviting,  and  after 
.  wavering  a  moment,  seemingly  undecided  whether  or  not  to  sit  down, 
she  observed, 

**I  believe  that  nothing  I  can  say  further  will  convince  you 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  feelings,  so  I  need  not  intrude  upon  you 
longer." 

I  did  not  ask  her  to  stay.  She  looked  half  inclined  to  offer  her 
hand,  but  I  kept  mine  resolutely  by  my  side,  and  as  she  moved  to- 
wards the  door  I  advanced  to  open  it.  Before  I  had  done  so> 
happily  before  the  opportunity  was  quite  past,  the  thought  struck  me 
of  how  unchristian-like  was  the  way  I  was  behaving.  Here  this  proud 
woman  came  to  humble  herself  before  me,  bending  in  voluntary 
humility  that  haughty  spirit  which  was  so  little  used  to  bend,  while 
I,  in  my  pharasaical  pride,  refused  the  reconciliation  she  sought.  Was 
this  forgiving  my  brother  until  seventy  times  seven  ?     I  felt  myself 
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humbled  to  the  dust.  Which  was  the  best  woman  ?  which  the  best 
christian  now  ? 

" Lady  Eskfield/'  I  exclaimed,  ''forgive  me ;  I  have  not  met  you  in 
the  spirit  I  ought  to  have  done.  Errors,  when  repented  of,  are,  we 
know,  forgiven  by  God ;  yet  I  would  dare  to  withhold  my  forgive. 
ness I " 

I  grasped  her  hand,  while  tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  and,  I  do 
not  know  which  of  us .  made  the  first  advance,  but  we  exchanged  a 
kiss  of  peace. 


( 
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Of  a  residence  in  the  house    occupied    by   the   Poet    Cowper  for  several 
years,  at   Weston^under^Wood, 


Sweet  hallowed  scenes  to  memory  dear, 
What  mingled  feelings  cluster  here ! 
Devotion's  hard,  with  sacred  fire, 
Here  turned  his  grave  and  sportive  lyre 
T'  instruct ;  his  aim,  in  every  page, 
To  win  the  ear  of  youth  and  age. 
The  groves  and  bowers  he  loved  to  tread, 
Still  seem  to  mourn  the  lost,  the  dead ; 
And  aye  in  cadence  sweet  to  raise 
A  mournful  anthem  in  his  praise. 
Dear  sainted  bard  !  "e'en  from  a  child, 
By  disappointment  still  beguil'd," 
In  riper  age  'twas  thine  to  know 
The  heaviest  form  of  human  woe, 
The  lamp  of  reason's  heavenly  light, 
Quenched  in  the  shades  of  darkest  night. 
Farewell,  dear  scenes,  though  far  away, 
My  thoughts  will  thither  often  stray. 
Is  pleased  remembrance  of  a  name 
High  in  the  Muses'  roll  of  fame. 

W.  T.B. 
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Whether  we  think  all  the  steps  taken  by  our  American  sisters  wise  or 
not  is  a  question  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  many  of  us  will  read  with  interest  the  account  given  of  their 
pursuits  by  Miss  Frances  Willard,  before  the  Women's  Congress, 
The  word  "  Illini,"  from  which  the  prairie  State  derives  its  name, 
signifies  '*  living  men,"  and  certainly  the  women  deserve  to  be  included 
in  that  title,  for  Miss  Willard's  report  can  be  relied  on  for  accuracy,  if 
not  completeness.  ^  »  atT^'^ 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  that  all  the  colleges  and  schools  of  Il)(noi§ '       ^  ^{ 
are  open  to  young  women  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men.     wAffetf  ^';  ^^    ^ 
are  eligible  for  any  position  in  the  public  schools.     Some  are  princ™^  '^^^^'V' 
of  the   High  Schools,  and  at  least  ten  are  County  SuperintendentssM'^  w^ . , 
They  have  the  care  of  the  Public  Libraries  in  several  large  cities.  -^^— 

The  Assistant  State  Entomologist  is  Miss  Emma  Smith,  whose  lectures 
at  Knox  College  and  elsewhere  on  her  favourite  theme  are  most 
highly  esteemed. 

Women  are  also  at  work  in  art,  and  a  most  useful  Society  of  Deco- 
rative Art  has  been  recently  formed,  which  aims  at  helping  art 
students  and  bringing  works  of  real  merit  before  the  public. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  chronicle  all  that  women  are  doing  in  a 
field  they  have  long  been  allowed  to  occupy.  Charitable  works  are 
deemed  by  all  suitable  and  becoming,  and  we  find  in  Illinois  philan- 
thropic  institutions  carried  on  by  women  with  spirit  and  judgment : 
temperance   societies,    missionary    schemes,   industrial     associations, 
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soldiers'  homes,  free  dispensaries — their  name  is  legion^  and  their 
influence  immeasurable.  But  we  pass  on  to  the  less  trodden  path — the 
professional.  We  are  informed  that  the  Hahneman  Medical  College 
of  Chicago  was  the  first  to  adopt  co-education  in  medicine.  In  1874, 
just  as  a  committee  of  over  fifty  ladies  was  inaugurating  a  bazaar  for 
the  benefit  of  the  college  and  hospital,  it  was  announced  that  women 
would  no  longer  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  This 
act,  especially  ungracious  at  this  juncture,  was  of  course  resented  by 
the  committee ;  and  through  the  efforts  mainly  of  Mrs.  Kate  N. 
Doggett,  the  obnoxious  paragraph  was  rescinded.  No  objection  was 
made  to  receiving  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which  the  ladies  raised 
with  their  "  Homoeopathic  Bazaar."  ^  The  new  Chicago  Homceopathic 
College,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  its  own 
interests,  promises  ** every  facility  to  women  desiring  a  medical 
education."  Last  year  about  twenty-five  ladies  were  in  attendance  at 
these  two  colleges. 

The  **  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College "  (allopathic)  has  an 
excellent  faculty,  a  good  proportion  of  students,  and  a  fine,  new  build- 
ing. Dr.  Mary  H.  Thompson  was  practically  its  founder.  Dr. 
Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  one  of  its  graduates,  and  Professor  of 
Physiology,  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Her  little  book,  *•  Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology,"  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  her  study  with  Professor  Huxley.  Dr.  Stevenson  originated 
the  Dispensary  connected  with  the  Woman's  Christian  Association  of 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Sarah  Stevenson  spent  some  time  in  London  during  1873. 
She  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  this  energetic,  strong-souled,  but  tender-hearted  American  lady, 
and  many  cherish  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again  amongst  us,  for  few 
have  made  such  pleasant  impressions  on  English  people.  Lady 
physicians  number  twenty  or  more  in  Chicago,  and  are  practising  suc- 
cessfully throughout  the  State.  As  a  rule  they  are  respectfully  treated 
by  their  medical  brethren,  consulted  with  professionally,  and  admitted 
to  their  societies  and  associations. 

Of  lawyers,  Chicago  has  at  least  three.    Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell  was 
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the  first  lady  lawyer  in  diat  State.  She  is  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Legcd  News^  which  is  an  authority  all  over  the  north  west.  The 
beauty  of  its  typographical  execution  is  a  natural  result  of  '*the 
woman  in  printing/'  and  the  partnership  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bradwell 
in  the  legal  profession  is  a  refutation  of  some  popular  objections  to 
**  woman  out  of  her  sphere,"  Miss  Alta  M.  Hulett,  of  Chicago, 
wiio  died  of  consumption  in  California,  where  she  went  for  her 
health,  was  a  young  lawyer  of  noble  promise.  She  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  before  she  was  nineteen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
had  attained  an  enviable  reputation,  and  a  practice  amounting  to  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  A  number  of  young  women  are  studying 
law,  and  Misses  Perry  and  Martin  are  in  successful  practice  in 
Chicago. 

Of  ministers  there  are  not  a  few.  Many  of  these  are  licensed ; 
but  a  still  larger  number,  recognising  the  twofold  call  of  adaptation 
and  success  as  more  important  than  any  mere  ecclesiastical  permission, 
go  forth  upon  their  gospel  errand  without  official  sanction. 

Illinois  has  a  goodly  array  of  editors  and  journalists.  Margaret 
Buchanan  Sullivan  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head,  on  account  of  her 
ability  and  position.  Sarah  Hubbard  is  admirable  as  the  literary  and 
scientific  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Miss  Annie  Kerr  is  book 
reviewer  and  fashion  editor  of  the  Times^  and  for  her  services  receives 
3,500  dollars  per  year.  Mrs.  Virginia  Fitzgerald,  news  editor  of  the 
Jnier^Oceanp  and  for  several  years  connected  with  the  New  York 
Commercial  Adveriiserp  is  one  of  the  best  trained  routine  newspaper 
workers  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Derrick  is  of  the  Post ;  Charlotte  Smith  is 
editor  of  the  Inland  Monthly  ;  Mrs.  Rayne  of  Current  ThoughiSy  and 
Mrs.  Waite  of  the  Crusader.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  large  number  of  women  prominent  in  literary  work,  authors  of 
t)Ooks,  literary  correspondents,  and  the  still  larger  class  who  with 
steady  perseverance  are  doing  earnest  work  in  the  quiet  of  home. 

The  State  has  many  clubs,  and  chief  among  them  ranks  ''  The 
Fortnightly,''  of  Chicago,  organised  by  Mrs.  Kate  N.  Doggett,  who 
has  always  been  its  President.    This  club  is  an  association  of  women 
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for  literary  culture,  and  numbers  about  eighty  members.  Its  coarse 
of  study  for  the  past  two  years  has  embraced  a  resume  of  Grade 
literature  from  Homer  to  Aristotle.  The  programme  for  the  present 
year  includes  a  classical  course  upon  early  Latin  literature  and  a  list 
of  miscellaneous  subjects,  as  "  Harriet  Martineau,"  **  First  Causes  of 
Character,"  **  Modern  Art,"  &c.  These  subjects  are  presented  at  the 
fortnightly  meetings  in  one  or  more  carefully  written  essays — alwajrs 
by  members— and  a  general  discussion  follows.  Without  the  aid  of 
**  learned  professors,"  these  women  are  faithfully  and  earnestly 
pursuing  their  classical  studies,  with  results  not  always  attained  in  the 
college  curriculum. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Brown,  President; 
is  of  recent  organisation,  and  is  more  general  in  its  scope  and  cha- 
racter. It  has  Committees  on  Education,  Home,  Philanthropy,  Reform, 
Art,  and  Literature.  Its  list  of  papers  for  the  coming  year  includes 
such  subjects  as  "  Woman's  Relation  to  Church  and  State,"  **  Free 
Trade,"  "Temperance,"  "  Sociology,"  &c. 

"Friends  in  Council,"  another  Chicago  Club,  limited  to  twenty.five 
members,  has  devoted  itself  for  the  past  seven  years  to  the  study  of 
the  ethnic  religions  of  tlu  world. 

There  is  also  a  fine  club  at  Quincy,  called  *'  Friends  in  Council." 

The  **  Social  Science  Association  of  Illinois,"  was  organised  la 
October  of  this  year,  at  Hershey  Hall,  Chicago.  In  response  to'^a 
call  circulated  through  ihe  State,  delegates  from  clubs  and  societies 
assembled  for  a  two  days'  session,  to  hear  papers  and  discuss  social 
questions.  The  interest  manifested  was  so  encouraging  that  a  per- 
manent organisation  was  effected,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Harbert  elected 
President.  This  Association  includes  six  departments,  viz. :  Philan- 
thropy, Education,  Art,  Sanitary  Science,  Household  Science  and 
Economy,  and  Government. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  women  are  engaged  in  business.  One 
of  the  largest  photographic  houses  in  the  West  is  owned  and  managed 
by  a  woman.  Miss  Ada  B.  Sweet,  who  is  barely  twenty-three,  is  the 
Pension  Agent  at  Chicago.     Since  July,  four  agencies  have  been  con- 
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solidated  into  one,  and  the  disbursements  amount  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  quarter.  The  Government  has  not  before  entrusted  any 
disbursing  office  to  a  woman.  Miss  Sweet  attends  personally  to  the 
accounts  and  correspondence,  and  employs  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
clerks.  Miss  S.  A.  Richards,  of  Chicago,  has  been  a  very  successful 
insurance  broker  for  twelve  years,  six  years  in  an  insurance  firm,  and 
six  by  herself.  Miss  Wait  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Chicago.  A  large  number  of  young  ladies  are  studying  stenography, 
but  few  as  yet  have  become  short-hand  reporters.  About  twenty-five 
do  the  work  of  an  amanuensis,  at  salaries  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
dollars  per  month.  Miss  Alice  C.  Nute  has  been  engaged  as  short- 
hand Court  reporter  for  the  past  two  years,  commanding'  i,SOO 
dollars  the  first  year,  and  increased  profits  this  year  as  member  of 
the  firm  of  Scates  and  Nute. 

The  laws  of  Illinois,  admitting  women  to  practise  in  the  courts, 
making  them  eligible  as  officers  in  all  departments  of  the  public 
schools,  and  notably  "  The  Married  Woman's  Property  Bill,"  are  un- 
excelled in  liberality  by  any  in  the  Union. 

From  the  facts  grouped  under  the  eight  heads  foregoing,  the  in- 
ference is  claimed  that,  so  far  as  indicated  by  this  year's  reports  before 
Ae  Congress,  Illinois  ranks  as  the  banner  State  of  woman's  oppor- 
tunity, if  not  of  her  achievement.  The  chivalry  of  courtesy  and  com- 
pliment is  being  slowly  replaced  by  the  chivalry  of  justice.  The 
imperious  *' thus  far  and  no  farther"  that  has  rung  from  custom's  lips, 
checking  over-buoyant  steps  in  other  years,  is  giving  way  to  the  kindly 
**  thus  far  and  no  farther  "  of  God, — written  not  in  any  statute  book 
nor  spoken  by  any  human  voice,  no  matter  how  august,  but  revealed 
in  the  limitations,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  nature  with  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  endowed  us. 
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Enoushmek  who  are  jealous  for  the  national  honour  in  regard  to  music 
and  musicians  can  point  to  the  subject  of  this  month's  photograph  as 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  exclusively  English 
training,  although  they  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  talent  of 
this  musician  is  of  no  English  inheritance. 

Agnes  Zimmermann  was  bom  at  Cologne  on  the  Stfa  July,  1847;  but 

at  four  years  of  age  she  came  to  England,  and  after  studying  under 

her  father  and  one  or  two  private  masters,  was  entered  at  nine  years 

of  age  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  Cipriani 

Potter  was  her  master  at  the  piano,  and  Dr.  Steggall   taught  ber 

harmony.     On  Cipriani  Potter's  retirement,  in  i860,  Herr  Ernst  Pauer 

became  the  young  student's  piano  master,  and  she  then  commenced 

studying  composition  under  Professor  Macfarren.     Before  this,  she  bad 

performed  in  public  at  Hastings  and  elsewhere,  eliciting  the  most 

eulogistic  opinions  from  eminent  musicians  and  musical  critics.     This 

early   deb'Sii   did    not,  however,  have    the    pernicious  effect    which 

so  often  follows  the  bringing  forward  of  young  children  into  the  glare 

of     public   praise  and  criticism.     Miss  Zimmermann  studied  hard, 

and  while  yet  in  her  pupilage,  composed  several  works,  instrumental 

and  vocal,  which  were  performed  at  the  Royal  Academy  Students' 

Concerts,  and  obtained  most  favourable  notices  from  the  press  and 

others.     In   i860  she  obtained  the  King's  Scholarship,  and  the  same 

honour  fell  to  her  in  1862  ;   in  the  following  year  she  won  the  silver 

medal,  and  in  this  year  she  made,  December  5th,  what  may  be  £eurly 
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termed  her  first  appearance,  at  a  Crystal  Palace  concert,  where  she 
performed  two  movements  from  Beethoven's  Concerto,  in  E  flat  (the 
'*  Emperor").  In  1864,  Miss  Zimmermann  went  to  Germany,  where 
she  played  at  the  Grewandhaus  Concerts,  before  the  Court  of  Hanover, 
and  elsewhere,  meeting  with  the  most  enthusiastic  recognition  of  her 
brilliant  talents  and  great  executive  power.  Returning  to  England, 
she  grew  rapidly  in  public  favour,  her  utter  absence  of  affectation, 
despite  that  popularity  which  is  so  trying  to  young  artists,  lending  an 
*  additional  charm  to  her  performances.  Her  position  was  now 
assured,  and  from  this  time  Miss  Zimmermann's  artistic  career  has 
been  one  of  unbroken  prosperity.  Devoting  herself  from  the  first  to  the 
classical  school,  she  has  shown  remarkable  versatility  in  the  rendering 
of  composers  differing  widely  in  conception  and  method,  and  she  has, 
perhaps,  no  equal  as  an  interpreter  of  the  works  of  Stemdale  Bennett. 
Miss  Zimmermann's  own  compositions  are  well  known  to  musicians, 
and  her  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  is  a  standard  work  among 
students.  She  herself,  though  a  mistress  of  her  art,  is  ever  a  student, 
believing  that  though  the  musician,  like  the  poet,  is  bom,  not  made, 
yet  genius  without  hard  work  will  only  flutter  with  clipped  wings. 
Ever  aiming  at  the  highest,  she  has  the  true  artistic  spirit,  which  is 
never  satisfied  that  the  highest  is  won ;  and  while  others  accord  her 
the  crown  of  victory,  she  sighs — not  with  Alexander,  because  there 
are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  but  because  she  has  so  much  yet  to 
do.  We  may  not  inappropriately  close  this  brief  sketch  of  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  career,  by  testifying  to  the  private  virtues 
and  graces  of  a  life  which  is  a  practical  contradiction  of  the  theory 
that  a  woman,  when  she  quits  the  fireside,  leaves  all  feminine  charms 
of  mind  and  heart  behind  her. 
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On  the  Emplotmknt  of  Women  in  Factories. — A  bill  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  regards  persons  employed  in  factories  and  workshops 
is  now  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  things, 
which  are  of  the  first  necessity  as  regards  the  health  and  comfort  of 
work-people,  are  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  makes 
some  much  needed  sanitary  arrangements,  regulates  the  protection  of 
work-people  as  regards  dangerous  machinery  and  structures, 
makes  rules  for  limiting  the  labour  of  women,  young  people, 
and  children,  provides  for  the  education  of  factory  children, 
for  the  giving  of  medical  certificates  of  fitness  for  work,  and  for  the 
investigation  of  accidents  which  have  led  to  bodily  injury  or  death. 
With  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  taking  them  generally,  we  have  much 
sympathy  ;  but  with  those  which  tend  to  put  limits  on  the  employment 
of  women  we  have  none.  In  more  than  one  of  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  on  this  bill,  Mr.  Fawcett  and  others  have  advocated 
the  placing  of  the  work  of  adult  women  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  men,  so  far  as  regards  allowing  them  freedom  to  choose  the  hours 
and  manner  of  their  work.  These  efforts  have  not,  however,  met 
with  the  success  which  they  deserve.  Not  only  are  women  restricted 
as  to  the  hours  within  which  they  may  work,  but  they  are  to  be  for- 
bidden to  take  their  meals  in  the  places  where  their  work  is  done, 
though  men  are  allowed  to  do  so.  The  plea  for  the  restriction  as  to 
meals  is  that  children  are  often  employed  in  the  same  places  as 
women,  and  that  if  women  were  allowed  to  take  their  meals  in  the 
work  places,  and  at  times  most  convenient  to  themselves,  ''young 
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persons ''  and  children  might  be  worked  during  meal  times,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  inspector  to  determine  whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not.  That  this,  however,  was  not  the  effective  reason  for  the 
restriction  was  shown  by  the  voting  on  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Fawcett's, 
that  in  factories  where  children  were  not  employed  women  should  be 
allowed  the  same  liberty  as  men,  for  this  proposition  was  rejected  by 
a  very  large  majority.  That  the  work  of  children  should,  in  the 
interests  of  the  children,  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  state  is  a  matter 
whiqb  hard  experience  has  shown  to  be  wise  and  very  needful.  That 
the  work  of  married  women  with  young  children  might,  in  the  interest 
of  their  families,  need  the  imposition  of  some  restrictions  is  a  matter 
that  is  capable  of  comprehension.  But  that  unmarried  women,  and 
married  women  who  either  have  no  children  or  whose  children  are  old 
enough  to  be  at  work,'  should  be  subject  to  regulation  on  account  of 
the  simple  fact  of  their  sex,  seems  very  undesirable.  As  things  are 
now,  women  have  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  lower  wages 
offered  to  them,  though  their  work  may  be  equally  good  with  that  of 
men.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  very  hard  upon  women  who  have 
to  work,  and  is  rendered  harder  by  the  restrictions  that  are  placed 
upon  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Of  course,  in  great  factories, 
where  large  numbers  of  women  are  at  work,  the  regulations  will 
make  but  little  difference.  It  is  in  the  numerous  small  factories  and 
workshops  where  the  change  will  be  felt.  This  regulation  as  to  not 
taking  their  meals  in  the  places  where  they  are  employed  throws  a 
special  burden  upon  women.  In  all  weathers  they  must  now  leave 
the  workshops  for  meals.  Some  of  the  women  come  from  long 
distances  to  their  work,  and  the  time  allowed  is  too  brief  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  houses  and  make  a  comfortable  meal.  They 
will,  therefore,  be  driven  to  take  refuge  in  such  rooms  as  are  open  to 
them,  and  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  to  health  which  the 
change  of  temperature  from  heated  rooms  will  bring  upon  them,  and 
to  the  other  risks  to  which  their  enforced  out-of-door  meals  will  make 
them  liable.  The  notion  of  affording  protection  to  women  is  one 
which  in  its  primary  inceptton  has  something  grand  in  it.    The  man 
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it  to  be  the  protector,  bread  winner,  adviser,  guardian  of  the  women 
and  children  dependent  on  him.  The  woman  is  a  dependent  creature 
"-tarrying  at  home,  dispensing  gifts,  arranging  household  afiairs, 
looking  alter  her  children,  regarding  her  husband  with  reverence : 

He  for  God  only — 
My  amthor  and  disposer,  what  thoQ  bidd'st, 
Unargued  I  obey ; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine ;  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  world  is  now  arranged,  it  is  a  place  of  realities, 
not  of  realised  ideals ;  and  in  this  country  of  ours  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  women  who,  if  they  will  eat,  must  work ;  and  who  also, 
unless  they  belie  their  natures,  must  work  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  others  who  are  near  and  dear  to  them — aged  parents,  young 
brothers  and  sisters,  nieces  and  nephews,  even  husbands  and  children. 
We  venture  to  say,  that,  among  the  millions  of  working  women  in  our 
country,  the  majority  have  to  help  others  as  well  as  to  keep  themselves. 
Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  women,  we  think,  have  good  cause 
to  complain.  We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cross,  that  men 
are  not  legislated  for  ''  because  they  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves."  Are  women,  then,  who  show  themselves  shrewd, 
industrious,  able  to  arrange  their  aflfairs  and  make  their  own  bargains, 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves?  Women  will  sometimes 
overwork  themselves  in  their  anxiety  to  provide,  under  all  their 
difficulties,  for  their  own  maintenance  and  that  of  others  who  are 
dependent  on  them ;  but  the  remedy  is  to  afford  them  a  fair  field  for 
their  exertions,  not  to  add  to  their  existing  difficulties  by  additional 
restrictions.  Mr.  Cross  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  as  long  as  a 
woman  laboured  like  a  man  she  was  free  to  do  as  she  liked."  If 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  say  so,  he  was  expressing  what 
all  working  women  wish  might  be  true,  but  what  they  are  painfully 
conscious  is  not  the  case — and  what,  in  fact,  he  was  trying  to  make  not 
the  case,  by  imposing  restrictions  as  to  meal  times  and  other  par- 
ticulars. A  weekly  contemporary  in  its  wisdom  has  said  that,  tiil 
women  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  stand  up  for  i 
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selves^  it  is  as  well  perhaps  that  they  should  be  legfislated  for.  How 
are  women  to  take  care  of  themselves  ?  By  forming  trades  unions  f 
By  the  agitation  of  strikes?  They  know  that  these  plans  wooldi 
probably,  cmly  militate  against  their  emplo3rment.  They  have  no 
voice  in  the  legislation  which  is  made  on  their  behalf.  All  that  they 
can  do  is  to  submit.  It  is  said  against  them  that  they  do  not  com- 
plain. Of  what  use  do  they  think  that  complaints  would  be  ?  Here 
and  there,  among  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  Parliament,  an 
enh'ghtened  man  speaks  for  them,  but  that  is  of  his  goodwill,  not 
because  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  his  constituency.  In  fact,  it  is  but  too 
well  known  that  Mr.  Fawcett's  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  women  as  to 
work  has  been,  very  badly  received  among  the  working  men,  who 
otherwise  admire  his  views. — The  Queen, 

Marribd  Women's  Property. — Legal  readers  of  the  I^s  one 
day  were  much  exercised  by  the  alarming  statements  of  a  leading 
article  which  informed  them  that  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  had  decided, 
and  (the  Itmes  doubted  not)  with  perfect  correctness,  '*  that  a  married 
woman  may,  under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  sue  for  the 
recovery  of  property  belonging  to  her,  but  she  cannot  be  sued  in  res- 
pect of  it.  She  can  recover  her  property  at  law,  but  she  cannot  be 
made  liable  in  any  suits  respecting  it ;  nor  can  what  she  has  gained 
under  one  contract  be  attached  to  make  good  the  damage  that  may 
have  been  caused  by  her  default  in  another."  And  on  this  ''  one-sided 
condition  of  the  law  "  the  Times  proceeded  to  hold  forth  in  a  tone  of 
grave  rebuke,  and  called  on  Lord  Cairns  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Great, 
then,  was  the  surprise  and  consolation  of  those  readers  who  took  the 
precaution  of  turning  to  the  report  itself,  when  they  found  that  Mr. 
Justice  Lindley  had  decided  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  he  did  decide 
was  simply  that  (except  in  certain  specified  cases)  there  was  nothing 
either  in  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  or  the  Judicature  Act  to 
exempt  a  plaintiff  proceeding  against  a  married  woman's  separate 
estate  from  the  formal  necessity  of  joining  the  husband  as  a  party ; 
soch  necessity  having  always  existed  in  the  practice  of  the  Court  oC 
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Chancery,  and  being  nowhere  abolished  by  any  statute  or  rule  govwTi- 
ingf  the  new  practice  of  the  High  Court.  In  the  particular  case,  leave 
was  given  to  amend,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  either  a 
wholesale  or  (so  far  as  we  know)  a  particular  failure  of  justice.  It 
appears,  however  by  the  letters  published  in  the  limes  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  that  the  misunderstanding  is  pretty  widely  spread.  Nor  is 
this  very  surprising,  for  the  extent  to  which  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with- 
out the  help  of  Parliament,  has  developed  the  doctrine  of  married 
women's  separate  property,  and  their  power  of  making  such  property 
liable  for  their  debts,  is  not  altogether  familiar  even  to  lawyers  who  do 
not  frequent  Courts  of  Equity,  and  is  probably  quite  unknown  among  the 
lay  people ;  and  the  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  is  not  so  framed  as 
to  make  matters  clearer.  The  present  obscurity  of  the  law  at  first  sight 
is  not  (as  one  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  justly  pointed  out)  any 
fault  of  the  original  author  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act. 
The  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  was  rational,  complete,  and 
consistent.  It  would  have  removed  the  legal  disabilities  of  married 
women  in  a  thoroughgoing  way,  and  in  matters  of  procedure  as  well  as 
in  matters  of  substance.  But  he  is  a  very  wise  or  a  very  lucky 
draughtsman  who  knows  his  own  Bill  when  it  comes  into  the  world  as 
an  Act ;  and  this  Act  was  no  exception  to  the  usual  course  of 
Parliamentary  fate.  It  was  clipped  and  docked  by  envious  hands  into 
the  piece  of  timid  and  fragmentary  legislation  that  it  now  is.  As  it 
stood  for  four  years  it  was  not  only  a  half  measure,  but  produced  one 
positively  absurd  and  unjust  result.  It  made  a  wife's  debts  contracted 
before  marriage  chargeable  on  any  separate  property  she  might  have, 
and  exempted  the  husband  without  qualification  from  liability  for  such 
debts ;  so  that  if  a  woman  contracted  debts  and  then  married  without 
any  settlement,  so  as  to  have  no  separate  property,  her  creditors  had 
no  remedy  at  all.  This  particular  absurdity  was  corrected  in  1874. 
But  both  the  original  and  the  amending  Acts  are  specimens  at  best  of 
that  petty  and  tinkering  reform  which  has  so  grievously  added 
to  the  perplexities  of  our  statute  law  in  the  course  of  this  cen- 
tury.     We  seem  to  be  incapable,   save   in  the   rarest    cases,    of 
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ddng  away  with  an  anomaly  once  for  all,  and  making-  clean  work 
of  it;  we  prefer  to  create  exceptions  within  exceptions,  and  build 
up  a  second  order  of  anomalies  on  the  top  of  the  principal  and 
first.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  distinctly  the  actual  state  of 
the  matter.  Before  1870  property  might,  as  it  still  may,  be  given  by 
settlement  or  will  to  a  married  woman  "  for  her  separate  use "  by 
means  of  these  words,  or  any  other  form  of  words  showing  that  she 
was  to  enjoy  it  independently  of  her  husband's  control.  She  might, 
as  she  still  may,  dispose  of  such  property  at  her  pleasure  (if  not 
subject  to  "  restraint  on  anticipation,*'  a  parasitic  or  epicyclic  h)rper- 
anomaly  which  we  need  not  further  mention^,  and  make  it  (though 
not  herself  personally)  liable  to  satisfy  her  debts  or  engagements. 
But  in  proceedings  taken  to  enforce  payment  against  her  separate 
estate,  she  could  not,  and  generally  still  cannot,  be  sued  alone.  The 
husband  must  also  be  made  a  party.  By  the  Act  of  1870  a  married 
woman's  separate  earnings  of  whatever  kind  are  made  her  separate 
proi>erty  (*' shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  properly  held  and 
settled  to  her  separate  use.")  A  doubt  has  been  suggested  whether 
the  property  thus  made  separate  is  liable  for  the  owner's  separate 
debts  in  the  same  way  as  other  separate  property.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardiness,  especially  in  the  present  stage  of  the  fusion  of  law  and 
equity,  to  say  that  this  or  any  other  point  is  not  arguable ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  it  is  not  seriously  tenable.  Separate  estate  is  a  thing 
perfectly  well  known  to  Courts  of  Equity,  and  the  enactment  which 
gives  to  a  wife's  earnings  the  character  of  separate  estate  must  be 
taken,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  show  a  distinct  contrary  intention, 
to  give  them  all  its  known  incidents,  and  among  them  the  liability  to 
satisfy  her  debts.  Moreover  the  Act  enables  a  married  woman  to  sue 
alone  *'  for  the  protection  and  security  "  of  her  statutory  (not  of  any 
other)  separate  estate,  but  says  nothing  about  her  being  sued  alone, 
except  in  the  one  cast)  of  an  action  for  her  debts  contracted  before 
marriage.  The  result  is  to  land  us  in  a  distinction  which  is  not 
improbably  accidental,  and  certainly  irrational.  If  a  married  woman 
may  sue  alone  as  to  a  certain  kind  of  separate  property,  and  be  sued 
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idone  as  to  some  debts,  no  good  ground  remains  for  retaining  tlit 
husband's  technical  presence  when  other  separate  estate  and  other 
debts  are  in  question.  We  say  his  technical  presence,  for  that  is 
really  all.  When  his  name  is  duly  put  in  for  form's  sake,  there  are 
probably  ways  and  means — we  speak,  again,  out  of  abundant 
caution-— of  doing  without  him,  even  if  he  cannot  be  found.  But  the 
formality  is  idle,  may  be  vexatious,  and  tends  to  throw  discredit  on  tbe 
administration  of  justice;  and  the  technical  difficulties  it  involves 
produce,  as  we  have  seen,  an  impression  which,  even  if  unfounded, 
may  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  credit  and  convenience  of  married 
women  carrying  on  a  separate  business.  Only  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  advocate  any  more  legislative  tinkering.  Nothing  short  of 
Mr.  Russell  Gurney's  original  Bill  will  be  of  much  use  in  substance, 
and  nothing  will  be  satisfactory  in  form  which  does  not  repeal  the 
existing  Acts,  and  start  afresh,  as  a  measure  complete  in  itself,  re- 
enacting  such  parts  of  the  present  law  as  are  worth  preserving.— 7Ar 
JSxaminir* 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School  G>mpany  (Limited)  was  held  at  the  High  School,  Norland- 
square,  Notting-hill,  early  in  March ;  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  congratu- 
lated the  meeting  on  the  satisfactory  financial  position  of  the  company, 
and  the  large  number  of  pupils  attending  their  schools.  There  was 
every  evidence  that  a  fair  and  certain  return  would  be  made  on  the 
capital  invested.  Many  shareholders  had  joined  the  company  without 
any  desire  of  receiving  a  dividend.  He  was  not  one  of  those.  When 
occasion  required  he  was  quite  willing  to  "  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket-;" 
but  he  held  that  the  people  whose  children  these  high  schools  benefited 
were  well  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  daughters  without  tbe 
aid  of  charity.  It  was  therefore  not  unreasonable  for  the  shareholders 
to  expect  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  their  money,  and  this  he  was 
glad  to  see  was  now  to  be  done.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  schools  being^ 
very  larg^  and  would  rather  see  them  multiply  in  number.    There  was 
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a  great  difficulty  in  exercising  proper  supervision  over  vast  numbers, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  education  which  was  given  by 
the  company  was  not  superficial ;  it  had  a  good  foundation  and  super- 
structure, which  would  be  invaluable  to  the  pupils  in  after  life.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  council,  who 
said  that  during  the  year  which  had  passed,  no  new  schools  had  been 
opened  ;  but  the  numbers  in  those  existing  had  increased  300,  and  now 
stood  at  1,966.  Applications  had  been  received,  and  the  necessary 
shares  guaranteed,  for  six  new  schools,  all  of  which  might  shortly  be 
expected  to  be  working.  The  examinations  were  now  conducted  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  which  afforded  great  advantages 
for  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  each  school.  Although  no 
school  had  l)een  opened  sufBciently  long  for  a  girl  to  pass  through  the 
whole  course,  the  reports  of  the  examiners  were  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging, and  indicated  that  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  work  was 
being  done.  Many  objections  had  been  thoroughly  solved,  and  it  had 
been  incontestably  proved  that  the  capacity  of  girls  to  receive  the  very 
highest  education  was  equal  to  that  of  boys.  With  respect  to  the 
finandal  affairs  of  the  company,  the  members  would,  he  hoped,  be 
satisfied  with  the  statement  of  accounts  presented  to  them.  After 
writing  off  £1,642  for  depreciation  on  premises,  furniture,  &c.,  and 
£614,  the  balance  due  to  profit  and  loss  last  year,  a  net  profit  remained  of 
£2,752.  Of  this  sum  the  council  proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  of  S  per 
cent,  and  to  carry  £2,000  to  a  reserve  fund.  The  capital  account 
showed  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  to  the  amount  of  £  1,005. 
To  cover  possible  contingencies,  they  asked  the  authority  of  the  sh£Cre- 
holders  to  mortgage  their  present  and  future  properties  to  the  extent, 
if  necessary,  of  £12,000.  After  various  questions  had  been  asked, 
with  reference  chiefly  to  the  Hackney  and  Norwich  schools,  which 
were  answered  by  the  chairman  of  the  council,  the  report  and  accounts 
were  unanimously  adopted.  A  dividend  of  S  per  cent,  free  of  income 
tax,  was  then  declared,  and  £140  voted  to  the  Women's  Education 
Union. 
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Mr.  Oscar  Beringer's  Concert. — The  gifted  prindpal  of  the 
Academy  for  the  higher  development  of  pianoforte  playing,  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  first  performers  of  the  day ;  why,  then,  is  it 
that  ^ven  at  Sydenham  he  is  heard  comparatively  rarely?  he  is 
hardly  to  be  heard  in  London  at  all.  We  hope  that  his  appearance 
at  St.  James's  Hall  as  a  beneficiaire  is  the  augury  of  a  new  era.  The 
programme,  which  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  served  to  display  the 
versatility  of  the  artist,  who  seemed  equally  at  home  in  styles  so 
diflfering  as  Beethoven,  Schumann,  bchubert,  Raff,  Hummel,  and 
Brahms.  The  opening  number  was  the  last  named  composer's  trio  in 
E  flat  (op.  40)  in  which  Messrs,  Hollander  and  Wend  land  took  the 
vioh'n^nd  horn  respectively.     Mr.  Beringer  played  not  only  con  amore 

t;\ith  €(Xtraor4inary  delicacy  of  touch,  force  and  brilliancy;  his 
asjngiSi broad  and  equal,  his  power  never  forced;  in  short,  there 
wei;^  no  .points  in  his  armour  for  the  spear  of  the  critic.  We  have 
not^pace  to  enter  into  the  nuances  of  a  magnificent  reading  of  the 
"  Appassionata,"  and  the  exquisite  rendering  of  morceaux  by  Chopin> 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Raff;  nor  can  we  do  much  more  than 
chronicle  the  performance  of  Hummel's  Grand  Septett  in  D  minor,  in 
which  the  pianist  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Svendsen,  Dubrucq, 
Wendland,  Hollander,  Daubert,  and  Progatzky.  A  more  perfiect 
interpretation  could  not  have  been  given.  Mr.  Beringer  was 
frequently  recalled,  and  his  playing  produced  a  marked  impression 
on  the  audience,  proverbially  undemonstrative  though  afternoon^ 
"  houses "  are.  We  emphatically  repeat  the  expression  of  a  hop 
that  the  eminent  artist  may  be  heard  more  often  in  future. 
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G»fCERT     FOR     THR    '*  CuO "     TRAINING     ShIP. — A    mOSt    SUCCeSSful 

concert  was  given  for  the  above  object  in  February,  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  under  the  patronage  of  leading  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
supported  by  Mesdames  Osgood,  Williams,  Sterling,  and  D'Alton,  and 
Messrs.  Lloyd,  McGuckin,  Maybrick,  Clifford,  and  Pyatt,  Signer  Mattel 
being  the  pianist,  and  Messrs.  Sidney  Naylor,  Hamilton  Clarke,  and 
F.  H.  Cowen  conductors.  The  programme,  which  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  a  crowded  audience,  consisted  principally  of  sea. 
songs,  from  which  space  only  permits  us  to  make  a  few  selections,  the 
names  of  the  artists  being  sufficient  guarantee  for  excellent  peform- 
ance  in  every  case.  Among  the  successes  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
McGuckin's"  The  Anchor's  Weighed  "  (Braham),  Madame  Sterling's 
••The  Clang  of  the  Wooden  Shoon,"  Mr.  Lloyd's  ''Death  of  Nelson," 
and  Mr.  Maybrick's  "True  Blue."  The  three  last  were  encored,  and 
the  lady  substituted  "The  Three  Fishers,"  Mr.  Maybrick  singing  the 
favourite, '*  Nancy  Lee."  Mr.  Waller  Clifford  fairly  "brought  the 
bouse  down,"  with  the  new  song  written  expressly  for  the  occasion  by 
Hamilton  Clarke,  **Our  Lads  in  Blue."  The  London  Glee  Union 
also  contributed  to  the  programme,  which  was  thorou^ly  .app^ci^ted 
throughout.  [\^   i        v/^n 

Lyceum  Theatre. — If  "  Louis  XI."  were  a  good  playJ^ryfroTK^t  J. 
throughout,  the  impressions  produced  on  seeing  it  would  be4iA^a|ilj^ 
by  a  single  regret ;  for  in  the  portrayal  of  the  central,  we  may  KaTrly 
say,  the  only  character  in  the  piece,  Mr.  Irving  has  scored  one  of  the 
most  splendid  triumphs  ever  won  upon  the  stage.  But  as  no  acting  in 
the  world  can  thoroughly  compensate  for  poverty  of  material  to  work 
upon,  the  lines  of  the  portrait  are  inevitably  marred  by  the  weak 
background.  More  life  might  have  been  given  to  the  shadowy  per- 
sonages that  flit  across  the  stage  under  various  names ;  but  this  it  was 
apparently  not  in  the  power  of  their  representatives  to  impart ;  and  the 
leading  actor  had  to  contend  against  the  double  disadvantages  of  a 
poor  play  and  inadequate  support.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  character 
of   this  period  with  which   the  reader  of    history  and  romance  is 
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more  familiar  than  that  of  Louis  the  Fell,  and  if  the  latter  has 
done  him  the  injustice  of  exaggeration,  and  even  of  attributii^ 
to  him  crimes  with  which  he  cannot  fairly  be  charged,  there  is 
an  ample  foundation  in  fact  to  excuse  if  not  to  justify  such  exagge- 
ration,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  to  argue  for 
strict  accuracy  in  a  play,  which  is  under  no  obligation  to  be  so. 
The  worst  that  can  t)e  charged  against  Mr.  Boucicault's  drama 
on  this  point  is  due,  we  think,  rather  to  inability  in  the  French  writer 
and  the  English  adapter  to  draw  the  part  with  a  sufficiently  fine 
brush ;  the  colouring  is  unquestionably  melo-dramatic ;  and  thus  the 
character,  as  we  see  it  on  the  stage,  is  cunning  rather  than  subtle ;  the 
contrasts  are  drawn  in  Indian  ink,  and  in  more  than  one  passage  the 
too  abrupt  transition  from  a  simulated  to  a  real  emotion  indicated  by 
the  text  is  softened  into  finer  shades  by  the  delicate  art  of  the  actor. 
Mr.  Irving  is  ever  at  his  best  in  parts  that  claim  the  qualities  of  the 
student.  Thus  his  *' Eugene  Aram,"  though  it  found  little  favour 
with  the  general  public,  ranks  among  conrwisseurs  as  one  of  his  finest 
successes,  and  in  parts  otherwise  provoking  adverse  criticism,  he  has 
always  made  his  mark  in  passages  which  give  oppx)rtunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  an  intellectual  and  sympathetic  grasp  of  character.  It  is  a 
proof  of  this  great  power  that  he  can  keep  up  f  he  absorbed  interest  of 
an  audience  throughout  three  hours,  during  which  there  is  nothing 
in  the  surroundings  to  divert  attention  from  the  leading  figure  of  the 
play,  and  that  figure  cannot  once  appeal  to  our  emotional  sympathies. 
It  seems  to  show  what  has  sometimes  been  denied,  that  an  actor  of 
genius  can  excite  a  genuine  intellectual  interest  without  the  necessity 
of  always  casting  a  sop  to  Cerberus  in  the  shape  of  appeals  to  the 
hearts  of  his  audience.  False,  crafty,  cold-blooded,  oppressed  by  an 
abject  terror  of  death  at  once  un-Christian  and  unkingly,  the  slave  of 
superstition  so  gross  as  to  be  all  -but  incrediWe,  lacking  even  the 
material  surroundings  that  can  charm  the  vulgar — Louis  the  Fell 
commands  no  warmer  emotion  than — at  the  last — the  pity  whk:h  is 
akin  to  contempt.  When  we  first  see  him,  he  is  drawing  near  to  his 
closing  hours.     The  index  to  the  whole  text  is  given  in  the  masterly 
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make  up  and  gait  of  the  kingf — the  shrivelled  and  wizen  face,  the 
stoopingf  shoulders,  the  thin,  restless  hands,  the  halting  step  that  tries 
to  seem  vigorous,  while  the  shabby  and  unkingly  garb  shows  the 
miserable  parsimony  of  the  recluse  of  Plessis-les-Tours.  He  speaks  in 
a  high-pitched  and  querulous  key,  and  glances  sharply  about  him,  as 
if  suspicious  of  every  one,  and  almost  of  everything,  he  sees.  The 
focial  expression  is,  throughout,  something  marvellous:  mark  the 
interview  with  Tristan  TErmite,  when  Louis  is  instructing  that  faithful 
ruffian  to  murder  the  Due  de  Nemours — the  crafty  look  in  the  eyes, 
while  the  fair  words  are  on  the  lips,  the  lurking  smile,  the  subtle 
changes  of  tone,  the  hands  rubbing  softly  over  one  another,  the  intense 
watchfulness  in  the  whole  face,  noting  the  effect  of  each  word  or  in- 
flection of  tone  or  manner  on  the  immoveable,  but  keen-witted  rascal 
by  his  side ;  and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  these  instructions  to  commit 
a  foul  crime,  the  Angelus  bell  rings,  and  the  king,  less  in  wilful 
hypocrisy  than  in  the  sheer  formalism  which  is  second  nature,  dofis  his 
saint-garnished  bonnet,  and  bows  and  mutters  before  one  of  the  little 
leaden  images,  returning  at  once  to  his  bloody  work.  Yet  this  cruel 
tyrant  is  as  a  beaten  spaniel  to  his  physician,  whom  his  ever  para- 
mount fear  of  death  leads  him  to  regard  as  the  very  god  of  his 
destiny ;  how  pitifully  he  fawns  on  and  caresses  the  stern  old  man,  as 
if  by  such  means  he  could  win  a  few  years  of  life !  Painfully  truthful  is 
the  scene  between  Louis  and  Fran9ois  de  Paule,  where  the  king,  fairly 
grovelling  on  his  knees,  seeks  by  a  formal  confession  of  his  crimes  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  Heaven,  and  yet  makes  excuses  for  the  very 
sins  he  professes  to  regret ;  but  when  the  one  true  test  of  repentance 
-—restitution,  is  put  to  him  by  the  inflexible  monk,  his  whole  manner 
changes,  and  he  springs  up,  exclaiming,  "  No,  no.  You  ask  too  muchy 
Here  there  is  no  overdrawn  picture  of  this  wretched  monarch,  either 
by  author  or  actor,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  king's  craven  terror 
before  the  dagger  of  Nemours  is  open  to  the  charge  (which  has  been 
brought  against  it)  of  too  high  colouring.  Tt  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
that  age  and  approaching  dissolution  had  impaired  the  physical 
courage  of  which  Louis  XL  was  undoubtedly  possessed  in  his  youth,  to 
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account  for  a  fear  perfectly  consistent  with  human  nature.  Many  a 
man  whose  conscience  is  stained  with  crime  will  be  brave  in  the  heat 
and  excitement  of  battle,  and  a  very  dastard  in  the  presence  of  death 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  especially  if  that  assassin  be  the  avenger 
of  a  bitter  wrong  done  to  him  or  his.  Moreover,  Louis'  fear  of 
death  was  a  passion — the  burden  of  his  life  was,  ''Give  me  length  of 
days/'  and  to  be  thus  suddenly  confronted  with  his  dreaded  foe  in  the 
person  of  Nemours'  son,  in  the  stillness  and  loneliness  of  midnight, 
might  well  prostrate  the  wretch  who  was  so  little  prepared  to  meet 
eternity.  The  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  in  this  great  scene  merits  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed ;  but  it  is  seriously  injured  by  the 
utter  inability  of  Mr.  Tyars  to  rise  to  the  situation  ;  the  beauty  of  the 
one  picture  is  impaired  by  the  faults  of  the  other,  as  the  effect  of  a 
Titians  would  t)e  damaged  by  tlie  juxtaposition  of  a  daub.  This  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  result  of  that  pernicious  star  system,  which  has 
been  so  long  prevalent  at  the  Lyceum,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  high 
art,  and  which  reaches  its  culmination  in  this  play.  It  is  singular  that 
artists  cannot  be  persuaded  of  the  mischief  done  to  their  own  imper- 
sonations by  coadjutors  incapable  of  seconding  their  efforts.  It  is  in  the 
very  essence  of  art,  the  A  B  C  of  the  alphabet  of  excellence,  that 
genius  not  only  gains  nothing  but  actually  loses  by  harsh  contrasts ; 
but  critics  preach  this  gospel  in  vain.  Charm  they  never  so  wisely, 
artists  refuse  to  learn,  and  continue  in  the  idea  that  a  wise  man's 
wisdom  is  best  shown  in  conversation  with  a  fool.  In  the  closing 
scene,  the  awful  realism  of  the  death  agony  is  too  prolonged.  Per- 
fection is  there  ;  but  Mr.  Irving's  school  of  art  is  above  that  in  which 
a  Croizette  gained  fame  by  the  physical  horrors  of  a  death-bed. 
The  effects  arfe,  after  all,  among  the  cheapest  in  an  actor's  repertoire; 
the  gasping  breath,  the  failing  voice,  the  dropping  jaw,  gain  a  scarcely 
wholesome  interest  from  the  least  cultured  of  the  spectators,  with  a  very 
small  expenditure  of  means ;  but  a  more  legitimate  triumph  is  won 
when  the  king,  supposed  to  be  dead,  rises  slowly,  and  to  the  ghastly 
face,  the  form  that  the  nerveless  grasp  of  the  chair  can  scarce  support, 
there  seems  to  return,  for  this  brief  moment  before  the  last,  like  a  flash 
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of  light  from  the  long  ago,  something  of  the  majesty  of  royalty,  of 
that  **  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king."  The  figure  of  that  dying 
monarch  in  the  dreadful  mockery  of  State  robes  that  hang  loosely  on 
his  foiling  frame,  standing  with  outstretched  hand,  striving  to  utter 
one  more  word  as  a  king,  will  dwell  on  the  memory  as  one  among  a 
remarkable  series  of  pictures  in  this  wonderful  study  of  character. 
Of  the  minor  characters  in  the  piece  there  is  not,  as  we  have  before 
intimated,  much  to  say.  They  are  not  only  satellites,  but  very 
unimportant  ones.  Messrs.  Fernandez,  Clements  and  Mead  may 
be  credited  with  fair  success  in  their  respective  parts,  and 
Mrs.  Chippendale  and  Mr.  Lyons  gave  bright  renderings  of  their  small 
roles f  but  Mr.  Tyars  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  Nemours ;  Mr.  Andrews 
was  more  like  a  modern  schoolboy  than  a  mediaeval  dauphin  of 
France,  and  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Archer,  as  Tristan  TErmite, 
and  Oliver  le  Dain,  were  extravagantly  made  up,  the  former 
especially;  and  as  in  both  parts  the  make  up  is  well  nigh  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  characters,  it  is  a  pity  more  care  should 
not    have  been  taken  in  this  respect. 
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The  Magazines.— Of  course  everybody  has  read  "  The  Revenge  : 
a  Ballad  of  the  Fleet,"  in  the  Nindeenih  Century;  we  do  not  diink  it 
will  add  to  the  Laureate's  reputation ;  it  lacks  music  and  rhythm,  and 
**  go."  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  article  on  **  England  as  a  Military 
Power  in  1854  and  1878,"  is  reassuring  to  us  ;  and  should  be  "  read, 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,"  in  "another  place."  Mr. 
John  Lemoinne  writes  on  ^the  "  Situation,"  and  of  course  writes 
brillianriy  and  well.  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Paths  of  Honour  and  of 
Shame,"  recapitulates  much  that  he  has  already  said  and  written. — 
Belgrccoia  continues  the  serials,  and  Eric  Mackay  contributes  a  paper 
on  "  Premature  Burials,"  which  should  be  translated  into  French  and 
Italian,  and  read  far  and  wide. — We  don't  wonder  that  "  Roy's  Wife" 
{Genileman^s)  leaves  her  husband.  He  is  as  inferior  to  her  in  morale 
as  she  is  to  him  in  birth  and  status.  Poor  Nelly  is  "  wedded  to  a 
clown."  What  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  The  other  papers  are  all 
good. — **  Macleod  of  Dare,"  in  Good  Words ^  increases  in  interest,  and 
we  grow  more  and  more  suspicious  of  "  Fionaghal." — CasselVs  is 
weighted,  as  usual,  with  abundance  of  pleasant  reading,  and  in 
addition  to  the  serials,  there  are  two  short  stories.  The  last  *'  A  Great 
Mistake,"  is  built  on  a  rather  strained  idea.  We  don't  think  we 
should  forgive  the  man  who  had  done  such  a  dastardly  act  as  that  of 
Alan  Dameril. — MacmillarCs  gives  us  a  paper  on  the  "  Re  Galantuomo," 
by  Montgomery  Stuart ;  Lady  Augustus  Cadogan  continues  "  La  Grande 
Dame  de  I'ancien  Regime,"  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  writes  on 
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the  **  Burials  Question."  His  argument,  we  think,  would  lose  nothing 
if  he  showed  more  respect  for  the  views  of  his  fellows.  We  fail  to  see 
however,  in  any  case,  how  an  occasional  concession  of  courtesy  leads 
logically  to  a  concession  of  principle. — "  A  G)ntralto  Voice,*'  in  the 
Ladys  Treasury i  is  evidently  preparing  misery  for  its  owner.  The  short 
tale,  **  Une  Discretion,"  is  charming,  and  Mrs.  Warren's  teaching  to 
the  little  maidens  well  worth  their  attention. — We  have  also  received 
Chanibers\  The  Quiver f  and  Cassell's  Household  Guide, 


Mr.  Langton  Barnard's  Portrait  of 
Miss  Pattison. 

This  picture,  destined  for  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  will 
certainly  add  to  the  growing  reputation  of  the  young  artist.  The 
figure,  which  is  full  length,  and  stands  in  an  easy  pose^  is  gracefully 
robed  in  crimson  velvet,  a  Gainsborough  hat  surmounting  the  mass  of 
short  curls.  The  background  of  gray  garden  wall,  dark  and  light 
greens  of  clustering  foliage,  and  pink  and  yellow  of  chrysanthemums, 
with  a  delicate  bordering  of  box  edging  the  flower-bed  close  to 
which  the  lady  stands,  is  not  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  portrait,  but  is 
so  charmingly  {)ainted,  both  as  to  detail  and  colouring,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  separate  attention.  The  whole  work  is  finished  with  a  care  and 
evident  perception  of  effects  of  light  and  colour  that  argue  well  for 
the  future  of  the  painter,  while  the  likeness  is  remarkably  feithful 
and  happy.  The  original  of  this  attractive  portrait  has  been  engaged 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  for  the  part  of  the  Comtesse  Zicka  in 
'*  Diplomacy,"  during  the  chief  tour,  which  commences  on  the  26th  of 
August  at  Newcastle. 
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We  quote  from  an  American  paper  the  following*  brief  account 
of  an  admirable  work,  commenced  by  a  woman,  and  carried  on 
largely  by  women: — ^The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  was 
organised  May  ii,  1872,  and  heis  therefore  been  in  existence  nearly 
six  years.  It  may  be  considered  in  some  sort  an  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  for  it  was  probably  in  that  or- 
ganisation that  Miss  Lousia  Lee  Schuyler  obtained  the  experience 
and  training  necessary  to  the  initiation  of  so  important  a  work.  For 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  facts  in  regard  to  pauperism,  its 
relief,  the  care  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  means  for  punishing  or 
reforming  those  classes  who  are  made  criminal  by  their  poverty, 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  the  attention  and  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  all  who  bestow  any  thought  upon  the 
subject.  The  State  Charitable  Aid  Association  was  the  first  organised 
effort  to  get  at  the  cause  of  existing  evils  and  provide  the  proper 
remedies.  Miss  Schuyler's  sympathies  having  been  aroused  for  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  pauper  class,  she  visited  during  the  summer 
of  187 1  many  of  the  poor-houses  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  saw 
for  herself  how  very  little  ever  had  been  told,  or  was  known,  concern- 
ing them.  She  was  advised  to  draw  up  a  detailed  report  of  her 
observations,  and  lay  it  before  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  But 
her  objection  to  this  method  was  the  fiact  that  such  a  statement 
would  only  be  the  voice  of  oue  woman,  and  the  work  accomplished  by 
it  would  probably  end  in  the  adoption  of  one  or  two  of  her  recommen- 
dations, which  would  depend  for  their  force  and  efficacy  upon  uninter. 
ested  persons,  left  to  do  as  they  pleased  about  carrying  them   out 
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The  scheme  of  a  State  Aid  Society  having  suggested  itself,  a 
constitution  and  bye-laws  were  carefully  prepared,  which  have  be- 
come the  basis  of  the  broadest  system  of  voluntary  charitable 
work  ever  conceived  or  executed  in  this  country.  The  central 
board  in  New  York  consists  of  the  president,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  five  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  corresponding 
secretary,  and  executive  committee.  There  are  also  standing 
committees  on  "children,"  on  " hospitals,"  on  ** adult  able-bodied 
paupers,"  on  "out  door  relief,"  on  "finance,"  and  on  "library." 
The  advisory  committee  includes  some  of  the  greatest  names  at 
the  Bar,  in  the  Church,  and  in  society;  and  the  corresponding, 
members  are  found  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  association,  which  began  with  its  central  and  local  com. 
mittees,  has  now  seventeen  branches  in  different  counties  of  the 
State,  and  associate   members  in  fifty-eight  different  counties. 

Mrs.  Stamp,  Librarian  of  the  Kensington  Free  Public  Library,  High- 
street,  Notting-hill,  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  we  are 
far  behind  America  in  this  respect,  yet  ladies  are  employed  as 
librarians  in  England,  and  Mrs.  Stamp,  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  assistant- 
librarian  of  the  Wolverhampton  Free  Library,  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  recent  Conference  of  Librarians.  We  are  extremely 
glad  to  note  this  fact ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  library  over  which 
Mrs.  Stamp  presides  is  one  of  the  best  Free  Libraries  we  know. 
Unlike  most  others,  it  is  open  on  Sunday,  thus  affording  a  great  boon 
to  many  who,  living  in  lodgings,  have  little  comfort  at  home  on  that 
day ;  and  that  the  library  is  appreciated  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
from  August  to  December  of  last  year  the  number  of  readers  was 
49>4i7. 

A  contemporary  says :  Madame  Henri  Greville,  whose  '*  Dosia  " 
has  been  crowned  by  the  Academy,  has  a  rival  among  her  own  sex. 
Madame  Angfele  Dussaud,  whose  romance,  "  Jacques  de  Trdvannes," 
is  more  powerful  than  "Dosia,"  is  a  young  lady  of  25,  and  was 
educated  in  an  English  convent.  She  lives  retired,  seeing  hardly  any- 
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one,  now  at  Paris,  and  now  in  a  little  villa  that  she  owns  in  the 
suburbs  of  Geneva.  She  is  at  work  on  a  new  romance  for  the 
Rwue  des  Deux  Mandes,  and  i^  is  said  that  she  desires  to  make  in 
French  literature  as  great  a  name  as  George  Eliot  has  in  English  fiction. 

The  law  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser. — The  death  of  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser, 
which  recently  and  unexpectedly  occurred,  leaves  a  gap,  not  easily 
to  be  filled,  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  most  valued  contributors  to  the 
literature  of  historic  art.  Mrs.  Palliser  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Marryatt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Wimbledon  House,  and  was  sister  to 
the  author.  Captain  Marryatt,  whose  works  are  too  well  known 
to  need  special  comment  in  these  columns.  In  her  youth  she  evinced 
a  great  taste  for  literature,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  improving 
her  mind,  and  adding  to  the  rich  store  of  useful  information  which 
stood  her  in  such  good  stead  in  after  life.  Possessing  a  clever 
intellect  and  retentive  memory,  there  were  few  subjects  connected 
with  art  and  science  with  which  she  was  not  conversant,  amongst 
others  botany  and  natural  history,  both  of  which  she  had  abundant 
facilities  of  cultivating.  In  taking  up  a  new  subject,  she  never  relin- 
quished the  matter  without  having  first  completely  mastered  it.  She 
would  frequently  say  that  '*  if  the  thing  was  worth  doing  at  all,  do  it 
well,"  and  to  this  maxim  throughout  her  life  she  rigorously  adhered, 
as  her  work  and  actions  have  testified.  She  was  married  in  1832  to 
the  late  Captain  Richard  Bury  Palliser,  of  Castlewarden,  County 
Kildare,  and  thus  during  the  early  part  of  her  married  life, 
domestic  cares  left  her  very  little  time  for  indulging  in  her  favourite 
pursuits.  It  was  only  latter  on,  when  time  and  other  causes  removed 
her  children  away  from  home  to  the  busier  scenes  of  life,  she  was 
enabled  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  literary  labours,  and  give  to  the  world 
the  results  of  her  keen  observation,  deep  research,  and  highly 
cultivated  knowledge.  Mrs.  Palliser  edited  the  well-known  work  of 
her  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Marryatt,  "  Pottery  aud  Porcelain."  In  1865 
she  published  her  "  History  of  Lace,"  which  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  reached  a  third  edition,  and  was  translated  into  the  French 
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language  by  the  Comtesse  Clermont  de  Tonn^rres.  This  was  her 
principal  literary  production.  The  Lace  Catalogue  at  South 
Kensington  was  also  the  result  of  her  labours.  She  wrote  "  Historic 
Devices,  Badges,  and  War  Cries,"  a  book  containing  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information,  beautifully  illustrated  with  drawings  from 
the  pencils  of  well-known  French  artists.  '*  Brittany  and  its  Byeways," 
a  descriptive  account  of  the  peasant  life,  quaint  customs,  and  various 
historic  antiquities  of  that  country,  was  also  from  her  pen.  Amongst 
various  books  of  reference  written  by  her,  was  *  *  The  China  Collector's 
Pocket  Companion,"  a  useful  little  manual,  containing  a  record  of  all 
marks,  &c.,  an  invaluable  *'  vade  mecum  "  to  amateur  collectors.  Mrs. 
Bury  Palliser  was  a  finished  scholar,  and  a  fluent  translator.  She 
undertook  and  accomplished  most  successfully  the  translation  from  the 
French  of  two  well-known  works — namely,  M.  Jules  Labarte's  "  Hand- 
Book  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,*'  and  M.  Jacquemart's, "  History 
of  Ceramic  Art."  "  The  History  of  Furniture  "  (Chapman  and  Hall), 
by  the  same  author,  was  edited  by  her,  but  she  did  not  live  to  see 
the  publication  of  this  work.  Her  contributions  to  the  Art  Journal^  and 
other  papers  connected  with  art,  were  numerous  and  varied.  Her 
criticisms  were  just  and  reliable ;  where  she  could  not  praise  she  fiailed 
to  condemn.  On  all  matters  connected  with  lace,  china,  and  objects  of 
mediaeval  art,  her  clear  judgment,  conscientious  study,  and  accurate 
knowledge,  constituted  her  a  recognised  and  valuable  authority.  Her 
unflinching  industry  and  unerring  punctuality  gained  her  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  she  was  connected  in  business  matters, 
whilst  her  kindly  nature  and  genial  disposition  secured  her  the  esteem 
of  all  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  Mrs.  Palliser  died  in 
her  73rd  year,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  labours,  the  recollection  of  her 
life  forming  in  itself  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  devoted 
mother,  a  sincere  friend,  and  a  conscientious  worker.    , 

The  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  so 
inquisitorial  in  some  of  its  provisions,  that  it  will  be  simply  impossible 
to  practically  enforce  them.    The  occupations  prohibited  to  adult 
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wometiy  except  within  certain  hours,  are  defined  in  the  88th  section  of 
the  Bill  to  be  manual  labour  in,  or  incidental  to,  the  making-,  altering*, 
repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or  adapting  for  sale  of  any  article 
for  trade  or  purposes  of  gain.  By  the  88th  section  of  this  Bill,  the 
place  where  such  labour  is  carried  on  becomes  a  workshop  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  Section  i6  enacts  that  where  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  such  work  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  private  house  or 
room,  and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the 
same  family,  no  woman  shall  work  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
nor  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  on  Saturday  not  after  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Women  must  further  stop  their  work  during 
intervals  of  an  aggregate  duration  of  four  and  a  half  hours  on  each 
day  except  on  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  for  two  and  a  half  hours. 
The  Bill  proceeds  to  enact  that  all  women  working  in  ike  house  must  have 
their  meals  ai  the  same  time^  and  that  none  of  them  must  stay  in  the  room  in 
which  the  work  is  carried  on  during  the  hours  prescribed  for  meals.  Such 
interference  with  the  home  life  is  in  theory  despotic  enough  for 
Russia  itself;  in  effect  it  will  be  (if  it  become  law)  a  dead  letter. 
Thousands  of  poor  people  have  only  one  room  ;  how,  then,  are  they  to 
quit  that  room  for  their  meals  ?  Again,  on  what  conceivable  plea  can 
the  Government  insist  that  people  are  to  dine  in  their  own  houses  at 
a  prescribed  hour  ?  But  lastly,  by  what  machinery  is  this  precious 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  carried  out  ?  Noticing  less  than  an  inspector 
billeted  upon  every  home  worker  can  guarantee  obedience.  We  trust 
that  before  many  years,  these  Acts  to  "  protect "  women,  which  means 
to  heavily  handicap  them,  will  be  repealed  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion. 
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WRIGHT'S  COAL-TAR  SOAP 

"  Sapo  CarbonlB  Detergens."  is  used  by  every  family  op  distinction  in  the 

CaVILISBD  WOBLD. 

it  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTH- 
PRESERVINa  ADJUNCT  TO  THE 
TOILET    EVER   DISCOVERED. 

Highly  and  eztenslyely  reoom- 
mended  by  Mr.  JAMES  STABTIN, 
Surereon  to  St.  John's  HoBpital  fbr 
Diseases  of  the  Skin ;  the  late  Dr. 
JAMES  STARTIN.  8,  Savlle  Bow ; 
Dr.  McCALL  ANDEBSON,  Woodside 
Crescent,  Olasgrow j  and  the  other 
leadiner  Members  of  the  Profosslon. 

"It  is  tbe  only  antiseptio  Boap."— 
British  Medical  Journal, 

**  In  oar  hands  it  has  been  most  efB90- 
tlye  in  skin  diseases." — The  Lancet, 

"  An  nnfalllng  remedy  for  unpleasant 
emanations  from  the  skln."'-JV(Nltoi{ 
Timee. 

In  Tablets,  6d.  and  Is.  ea^h,  of  all  Chemists. 

Invented  and  introduced  by  the  Sole  Proprietors,  W.  V.  WRIGHT 

and  Co.,  London. 

OAUTION.— Each  Tablet  of  the  Genuine  Soap  bears  the  Impress, 
"  SAPO  OAEBONIS  DETEBGENS.'' 

Proprietors     of    the   COAL-TAR   PILL,   ''PILULA    CARBONIS 

DETERGENS,"   and    SOLUTION  OF   COAL-TAR,   '*  LIQUOR 

CARBONIS  DETERGENS,"  particulars  of  which  are  enclosed  with 

each  Tablet  of  Soap. 

CORDING'S   WATERPROOFS. 

Are  Guaranteod  to  Resist  all  Climates. 

ORIGINAL   MAKER  OF 

VENTILATED  WATERPROOF  GDATS, 

Improved  Shape,  for  RIDING,  WALKING,  SHOOTING,  &c. 

umm'  wmmfmm  ©iiuiKi 

IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 

UDIES'  YACHTING  SKIRTS  &  BOOTS. 

Water  Bottles,  Air  Cushions,  Pillows,  Beds, 
Swimming  Belts  and  Collars 

FISHING  BOOTS   STOCKINGS  &  BROGUES 

ARE   UNEQUALLED. 

TOTTEISTS'    COATS    (12-08.),    ZNAFSACES, 
TSB    COTJNTBBFOZSS   PACES, 

Are  highly  recommended  by  Tourifits. 

J.  C.  CORDING  &  CO.,  FROM  231,  STRAND, 

19,  Piccadilly,  comer  of  Air  Street. 
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Edited   by   EMILY    FAITHFULL, 

ASSISTED  BY  WBLL-KNOWTT  LITEBABY,  DBAMATIC, 
AND  8CIBNTIFI0   0BITIC8. 


gUBUSHED   EVERY   SATURDAY. 

PRINCIPLES  Independent.  This  publication,  intended  for  the  West  End  of  London 
has  also  a  wide  country  circulation,  and  is  supplied  weekly  to  every  club  in 
London.  It  is  full  of  pungent  Notes  ;  original  articles  on  the  topics  of  the  day  ; 
impartial  dramatic  criticisms  ;  literary  and  art  gossip  ;  society  and  humorous  notes  ; 
a  colunm  for  the  ladies  ;  fiishions,  &c. ;  and  a  serial  noveL  It  combines  the  ecipals 
attributes  of  a  West  End  paper,  with  the  most  attractiye  features  of  modem 
journalism.    Twelve  pages.    Crown  folio. 


Tbb  Aoadbmt.  '*  The  Wat  London  Exprtu,  started  by  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  in 
September,  has  already  proved  such  a  success  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  introduce 
steam  machinery  into  her  office,  and  increase  her  staff  of  female  compositors.'* 

The  Examinbb.    ''  Tkt  West  London  Express  is  full  of  bright  writing.*' 

London  Fioabo.  *'  The  West  London  Express,  very  spiritedly  conducted  by  ICiaa 
Faithfull,  IB  as  pithy  as  ever." 

Nbw  York  Tribune.    **  A  highly  creditable  independent  family  newspaper.*' 


Post  tree  for  yearly  iubseription,  paid  in  advance,  6s.  9d,f  by  Post  Office  Order, 
or  Halfpenny  Stamps, 
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YICTORIA    MAGAZINE    ABYfiRTI^R.  f^ 

PAIN  KILLER 

A  Safe,  Prompt,  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  sudden  Golds, 
Oatarrh,  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Group, 
Dyspepsia,  liver  Complaint,  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica,  Gout,  Spasms,  Piles,  Kidney  Complaints, 
Lumbago,  Oramp  and  Pains  in  the  Stomach,  Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery,  and  Oholera;  also  Toothache,  Neuralgia  or 
lUieumatism  in  the  Face  or  Head,  Pains  in  the  Side,  Back, 
Loins,  or  Limbs ;  also  for  Scalds,  Bums,  Bruises,  Sprains, 
fi:*e8h  Wounds,  and  old  Sores.  It  is  an  invaluable  Family 
Medicine,  and  an  excellent  Tonic  and  Blood  Purifier. 


Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  Everywhere. 

Price  IS.  i^d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  i  is.  per  bottle. 
Dep6i--i7    SOUTHAMPTON    ROW,    LONDON,    W.C. 


"Tolerable  readers  are  few;  good  readers  are  extremely  rare.  Not  one  educated  man  in 
ten  can  read  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  with  so  much  propriety,  that  to  listen  to  him  is  a  plea- 
sure and  not  a  pain. " 

*•  Whatever  langtiage  a  gentleman  knows,  he  knows  precisely ;  whatever  word  he  pronounces 

he  pronoimcos  rightly a  false  accent  or  a  mistaken  syllable  is  enough  to  assign 

to  a  man  a  certain  degree  of  inferior  standing  for  ever."— Jfr.  Etukin, 


MISS      EMILY      FAITHFULL 

BXCXIVX8  PUPILS 

4i0t  $nsttixdi0JX  in  tUtfoxiAon,  ^tKimHc  l^ttMnfi,  &jc* 

Special  arrangements  /or  resident  pupils. 


Oraphic— Miss  Faithfull's  elocutionary  ability  is  well  known. 

HoRMET.— Miss  Faithfull  is  one  of  the  best  drawing-room  readers  in  this  country. 

John  Bull.— An  intellectual  treat  of  a  high  standard. 

Guardian.— Miss  Faithfull's  pleasant  Toice  and  manner  seciue  the  success  of  any  piece  she 
may  r«uL 

The  Queen.— Miss  Emily  Faithfull  is  now  giving  a  course  of  afternoon  readings  from  the  best 
English  poets  and  prose  writers,  at  her  house  in  Norfolk  Square,  with  the  view  of  popularising 
the  art  of  readinj?  aa  a  drawing-room  amiisoment.  Could  she  indoctrinate  her  pupils  with  her 
own  good  taste,  feeling,  and  excellent  oiocution,  there  can  be  no  miestion  that  many  hours  now 
passed  in  silence  when  needlework  is  being  done  or  conversation  nags,  might  be  advantageously 
utilised  in  the  family  circle. 


Apply,  by  Letter,  for  Terms,  Aa,  to  50,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  ^rf^Og  IC 
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BLISS'S  ASTHMA  REMEDY 

WILL  RELIEVE  TOTJ  IN  FIVE  MINUTES ! 
Prepared  only  by  S.  BUSS,  Michigan,  United  States  of  America. 


Any  one  wishing  to  procure  this  Remedy  can  apply  at  The  Victoria 
Press,  117,  Praed  Street,  London. 


Second    Edition,       Price  £1  lOs. 


Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty. 


TE     DETJM     XiA.  TJDA.M:TJS. 

lUumvioied  by  ESTHER    FAITHFULL    FLEET. 


"  Could  not  easily  be  surpassed  in  beauty  of  design,  or  in  the  finish 
of  their  execution." — 77ie  limes. 

*'  Resplendent  with  gorgeous  colouring  and  gilding,  and  the  designs 
have  much  beauty  and  variety  of  form." — Illustrated  London  Nevos, 

"Wq  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  book  is  also  a  triumph  of 
printing  in  colour." — PcUl  Mali  Gazette. 

THE  VICTORIA  PRESS,   PRAED  STREET,  PADDINGTON,    W. 


NOTIOE     TO     OORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  should  he  addressed  to  the  Victoria 
Press f  1 1 7,  Praed  Street y  Paddtngton,  W.  The  Editor  cannot  he  responsible 
for  the  return  of  rejected  contributions. 

In  answer  to  Correspondents,  we  heg  to  say  that  single  copies  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Office,  is,  each,  or  the  half-yearly  volume,^,  6d.  t  ^ 
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